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jscnoir I.— OGHV8 asceitds t6b THRoirv or persu* bis CKVZVnSM^ 

RETOLT or 8KTE1UL VATIO«TB« 

Tm more the vpemory of Artaxenes Mnemon wtt honoured and rerered 
. duoughout the whole empire, the Hiore Ochus beliered he had reason to feaf 
for himself; conyinoed, that m succeeding to him, he should not fiud the same 
favourable dispositions in the peoi>le and nobility, to whom he had made him- 
self terrible, bj the murder of his two brothers. To prevent that aversioQ 
from occasioning hb eiclusion, he prevailed upon the eunuchs, and others 
about the kiiffi;*9 person, to conceal ms death fiom the public He bqpui faj 
taking upon himself the administration of affairs, giving orders, and sealinig 
decrees in the name of Artaxenes, as if he had b^n stul alive ; and bj one 
of those decrees, he caused hfanself to be proclaimed kii^ tluoughout the 
whcde empire, as if by the order of Artaxenes.* After having ffovemed is 
this manner almost ten months, believing himuself sufficiently edt23>lished, he 
at len^ declared the death of his father, and ascended the throne, tsAuog upon 
himself the name of Artaxenes.! Authors, however, most frequently gire 
him that of Ochus ; by which name I shall generally call him in the sequel of 
this histoiy. 

Ochus was the most cruel and wicked of all the pnnces of his race, as his 
actions soon manifested.^ In a very shcnt time the palace and the whole em- 
pire were filled wiUi his murders. To remove from the revolted provinces 
all means of setting some other of the royal family upon the throne, and to rid 
himself at once of all trouble that the princes and princesses of the blood mig^t 
occasion him, he put them all tO death, without regard to sex, a^e, or proxi* 
mitr of blood ^ He caused his own sister Ocha, whose daughterne had mar- 
ried, to be buned alive ;§ and having shut up one of his uncles, with a hun- 
dred of his sons and grandsons, in a court of the palace, he ordered them all 
to be shot to death with arrows, onlv because those princes were much es- 
teemed by the Persians for their probi^ and valour. That uncle was proba- 
bly father of Sisygambis, the motner ot Darius Codomanus : for Q^intus Cur- 
tiusll tells us, that Ochus had caused ei^t of her brothers, with her father, to 
be massacred in one day. He treated with the same barbarity, throughout the 
whole empire, all those who gave him any umbrage, sparii^ none of the no 
bili^ whom he suspected of the least discontent whatever* 

The cruelties exercised by Ochus, did not deliver him from inquietude 
Artabazus govenor of one of the Asiatic provinces, engaged Chares the Athen 
ian, who commanded a fleet and a body of troops in those parts, to assist him, 
and with his aid defeated an army of seventy tpousand'men, sent by the king 



♦ Poly«ji. Stntaf . TU t A.ll.a644. AatJ.C.m 

t Jwtiii.l x.cS J V«LltMul.ix.c.S. |<4ui«tC«f 
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to reduce hint Artabestn, to reward so great a eenrke, made Chares a pre 
sent of money to defray the tdiole expenses of his annament. The kh^ ot' 
Persia resented exceedingly this condoct of the Aliieoiani in re^^ard to him. 
The^r were at that time engaged in the war of the allies. The king's menace 
to join their enemies with a numerous atmr, obliged them to recall Chares.* 

Artabasus, being . abandoned by them, had recourse to the Thebans, from 
whom he obtainea five thousand men, whom he took into hispaj, with ranie« 
-nes to command them.f This reinforcementput him info a condition to acquire 
two other victories over the king's troops. Tlk)6e two actions did the Theban 
troops, and their commander^ great honour. Thebes must have been extremel j 
incensed against the king ot Persia, to sepd so powerful a succour to his ene- 
mies, at a ume when that republic was engaged in a war witli the Phocsans. 
It was perhaps an effect of their policy, to render themselves more fonnidable, 
acd to enhance the price of their alliance. It is certain, that soon after, they 
made peace with the king, who paid them three hundred talents. Artabasus, 
destitute of all support, was overcome at last, and obliged to take refuge with 
Philip in Macedon.]; * 

Odius being delivered at length from so dangennis an enemy, turned all his 
thoughts on the side of Egypt, which had revolted long before. About the 
same time, several considerable events happened in Qr^ce, which have little 
or no relation with the affairs of Persia. 1 snail insert them here ; - after tdiicb 
I shall return to the reign of Ochus, so as not to interrupt the series of his histoiy. 

SKCTIOV II. — ^WAR OF THB ALLISS AOAHTSV THS JifrBZSlAm. 

SoBiE few years after the revolt of Asia Minor, of which I have been speak- 
ing, in the third year of the 160th Olympiad, Chio, Cos, Rhodes, and Byzan- 
tium, took up arms against the Athenians, on whom till then they had been de- 
pendent.§ To reduce them, they employed both great forces and great cap- 
tains, Chabrias, Iphicrates, and 1 imotneus. They were the last of the A±en- 
lan generals, who did honour to their country ; no one after them being distin- 
guished by merit or reputation. H 

Chabrias had already acquired a mat name, when, having been sent against 
the Spartans to the aid of the Thebans, and seeing himself abandoned in the 
battle by the allies, who had taken flight, he sustained alone the charge of the 
enemy ; his soldiers, bv his order, closea their files, with one knee upon the 
ground, covered witfi tneir bucklers, and presented their pikes in front, in such 
a manner that they could not be broken, and Agesilaus, though victorious, was 
obliged to retire. The Atfienians erected a statue to Chabrias in the attitude 
he had fought, f 

Iphicrates was of venr mean extraction, his father having been a shoe- 
maker. But in a free city like Athens, merit was the sole nobility. This person 
may be truly said to be the son of his^ actions. Having signalized himself in a 
naval combat, wherein he was only a ^vate soldier, he was soon at\er em- 
ployed with distinction, and honoured with a command. In a prosecution car- 
ried on gainst him before the judges, his accuser, who was one of the descen- 




the daughter of Cotys, king of Thrace. 

He is ranked with the greatest men of Greece, especially in what r^idt 
the knowledge of war and militaiy discipline.** He made several useml al« 

*^ "^ — ~- *" — " ^TT^^ ^ !■■ ■ ■ I r 1 r - 1 .rr I i _ _ ■ 

• A. M. 3648. Ant. J. C. 856. Tiod. 1. xvi. p. 433, 484. f A. M. 38SI. Aot. J. C. S5S. 

{ Diod. 1. xvi. p. 488. S A. M . 3646. Ant. J. C. 358. 

Ii Hec «xtrema fait aetM imperatonim Alheniensium, Iphicratis, Chabriie, Tinoothei; neqiw pott illo- 
rum obitum ^UMqiiam dnx to ilia urbe fuh dignns memoria— Corn. Nep. in Timoth. c 4. 

IT Com. Ncp. in Chab. c. ». 
** Ipbicratet Atheniensit, non tam magaitudine renim ffestaram, quam discipllna mllitari, oobifii&ti« 
•It. Fuit enUn talis dbx, ut non •tflrnn aets^it warn ona fdmf eOBipanM*n' fed ne de majoiftus ofttii %al- 
'"A»]iiai a tepoa cw tur.— Com. Wey. 
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feratioos In Ae toldien' unov. B«fine him* te bucklers nwt Teqr tonpp 
axxl beavy, and tiberefore, were too yn«at a burden, and eitremely trouble- 
some : he made tbem shorter and lighter, so that, without exposing the body, 
they added to its force and agilitr. On the contniy, he leorthoied the pikes 
ana swords, to make them capable oi reaching the enemy at a great distance* 
He also changed the cuirasses : and instead m iron and brass, of which ^jr 
were made before, he caused tnem to be made of flax. It is not easy to con- 
ceive how such armour could defend the soldiers, or be any securi^ against 
wounds. But die flax being soaked in vinegar, mingled with salt, was prepared 
in sudi a manner, that it grew hard, and became impenetrable either to sword 
or fire. The use of it was common among several nations.* 

No troops were ever better exercised or disciplined than those of Iphicrates. 
He kept them always in action ; and in times of peace and tranquillity, made 
them perform all the necessaiy evolutions, either in attacking the enemy, or 
defending themselves ; in lairing ambuscades, or avoiding them ; in keeping 
their raiws even in the pursuit of the enemy, without abandoning themselves 
to an ardour which oAen becomes pernicious ; or to rally with success, after 
having begun to break and eive way ; so that when battle was to be given, aU 
were m motion with admirable promptitude and order. The officers and sol- * 
diers formed themselves without any trouble, and even in the heat of action 
performed their parts, as the most able general would have directed them. 

Timodieus was the son of Conon, so much celebrated for his great actions 
and the important tfervices which he rendered his country. He did not dege- 
nerate from his father's reputation, either for merit in the field, or ability in 
the eovemment of the state ; but he added to d^ose excellencies, the gforj 
which results from the talents of the mind, having distinguished himselfpar* 
ticularly by the gift of eloquence, and a taste for the sciences.! 

No captain ever experienced at first less than himself the inconstancy of 
the fortune of war. He had only to undertake an enterprise, to accomplish it 
Success constantl3r,attended his views and desires. Such uncommon prosperity 
did not fail to excite jealousy. Those who envied him, as I have already 6b* 
served, caused him to be painted asleep, with Fortune by him, taking cities 
£aT him in nets. Timotheus retorted coldly, ** If I take places in my sleep, 
wh2t shall I do when I am awake T* He took the thin^ afterward more se- 
riously; and, angry with those who pretended to lessen the gloiy of his actions^ 
declared in public, that he did not owe his success to fortune, butto himself. 
** That goddess-," says Plutarcli, *' otfended at his pride and arrogance, aban- 
doned bira entirely, and he was never successful auerward." Such were the 
chiefs employed m the war of the allies.^ 

The war and the campaign opened with the sieee of Chio. Chares com- 
manded the land, and Cnabrias the sea forces. ^1 the allies exerted them- 
selves in sendii^ aid to that island. Chabrias, hiaiving forced ihe passage, en- 
tered the port, notwithstanding all the endeavours of the enemy. The other 
galleys were afraid to follow, and abandoned him. He was immediately sur- 
rounded on all sides, and his vessel exceedingly damaged by the assaults of 
the enemy. He mieht have saved himself b^ swimmine to the Athenian fleet, 
as his soldiers did ; but fjx>m a mistaken principle of gloiT, he thought it in- 
consistent with the duty of a general to abandon his vessel in such a manner, 
and preferred a death, glorious in his opinion, to a shameful flight.^ 

This first attempt having miscarried, both sides applied themselves vigor* 
ously to make new preparations* The Athenians fitted out a fleet of sixty gal- 
leys, and appointed Chares to ccHnmand it, and armed sixty more under Iphi- 

* Diod. 1. XT. p. 96S. Com. If ep. ia Iphie. e. i. 
f Hie a jatre aeceptam gloriam muUis auxit Tirtutibiis. . Fuitenuo disertn^ ioipif «; laboriofui, r«I 
miliiaria pentiH. aecue mtiuM eivitatia reg«iHl«.^-C«ra. STep. c i. > ^ ' . 

Timodiem Conomi filios, cum belli laade iiQn iaferior futnet qwun pftter ed earn landan doctrina t/l 
Wg^au sriorian adjvcit — Cic. 1. 1. As Ofte. a. US. ^ ,««.■. 

tnm.\nSiaM,f.4H. S dm. U xrt p. 413. C»M.lNf. !•<»•*.•» In 
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cntes and Tifootibeds. Tht fleet of tbe allies eouiited of one fauaflred «ail 

After harinp^ ravaged several islands beiongtng to the Athenians, where tlie^ 
made a ^reat booty, the^r sat down be^re Samos. The Athenians on their 
ude, having united all their forces, besieged Byzantium. Tbe allies made all 
possible haste to its relief. The two fleets, being in view of each other, pre- 
pared to fight, when suddenly a violent storm arose, notwithstanding which. 
Chares res^ved to advance ag:ain8t die enemy. The two other captains, who 
had more prudence and experience than he, thought it improper to hazard a 
battle in such a conjuncture. Chares, enraged at their not following his ad- 
vice, called the soldiers to witness, that it was not his fault they did not fi&ht 
(he enemy. He was naturally vain, ostentatious, and confident of himself; 
one who exaggerated his own services, depreciated those of others, and arro- 
pted to himself the whole glonr of successes. He wrote to Athens 'against 
his two colleagues, and accusedi them of cowardice and treason. Upon hi.^ 
complaint, the people, capricious, warm, suspicious, and naturally jealous of 
such as were distinguishea by their extraordinary merit or authority, recalled 
those two generals, and brought them to a trial.* 

The faction of Chares, which was veiy powerful at Athens, having declared 
'Against Timotheus, he was sentenced to pay a fine of one hundred talents; a 
worthy reward for the noble disinteresteaness he had shown upon another oc- 
casion, in bringing home to his country twelve hundred talents of booty taken 
from the enemy, without the least deduction for himself. He could bear no 
longer the sight of an ungrateful city ; and being too poor to pay so great a 
fine, retired to Chalcis. After his deatn, the people, touched with rejientance. 
mitigated the fine to ten talents, which they maae nis son Conon pay, to n 
build a certain part of the walls. Thus, by a very strange event, those wall;* 
which the granafather had rebuilt with the spoils of the enemy, the grandson, 
to the shame of Athens, repaired in part at nis own expense. 

Iphicrates was also obliged to answer for himself before the judges. It was 
upon this occasion that Aristophon, another Athenian captain, accused him of 
having betrayed and sold the fleet under his command. Iphicrates, with the 
confidence which an established reputation inspires, asked him, ** would you 
have committed a treason of tliis nature?" "No," replied Aristophon," I am 
a man of too much honour for such an action!" " How I" replied Iphicrates. 

coiild Iphicrates do what Aristophon would not do ?"t 

He did not only employ the force of arguments in his defence, he called in 
also the assistance of arms. Instructed by his colleagues ill success, he saw 
plainly that it was more necessary to intimidate than convince his judges. I hi 
posted round the place where they assembled, a number of young men, arm. *I 
with poniards, which they took care to show from time to time. ^ They co'ikI 




whole anny, and was in a condition to have advanced the Athenian affairs vqj 
iliuch in the Hellespont, if he had known how to resist the magnificent oflxj. 
of Artabazus. That viceroy, who had revolted in A^a Minor against the Idr.'^ 
of Persia, his master, besieged by an army of seventy thousand men, and ju^ • 
upon the point of being ruined from the inecjualitjr of his forces, corrupt \ 
Qiares, who, having no thoughts but of enriching himself, marched directly t . 
the assistance of Artabazus, effectually relieved him, and received a reMar J 
suitable to the service. This action of Chares was treated as a capital crime 
He bad not only abandoned the service of the republic for a foreign war, bwi 
ofiended the king of Persia, who threatened by his ambassadors to equip thrte 
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I fiuence of Chares saved him again upon this, as it had dooe serenl times hefote 
\ on like occasions* The Athenians intimidated by the kinf^^s menaces^ applied 
themselves seriously to prevent their effects by a general peace. 

Prior to these menaces, Isocrates had earnestly recoounended this treaty to 
them in a fine discourse,* which is still extant, wherein he giyes them exceflent 
advice. He rei>roaches them with great liberty, as does Demosthenes in al- 
most all his orations, of abandoning themselves olindly to the insinuations of 
orators who flatter their passions, while they treat those with contempt who 
give them the most salutaj^ counsels. He applied himself particularly to cot* 
rect in them their violent passion for the augmentation of their power and do- 
minion over the people of Greece, which had been the source of all their mis- 
fortunes. He recalls to their remembrance those happy days, so glorious for 
Athens, in which their ancestors, out of a noble and generous disinterestedm>s», 
sacrificed every thing for the support of the common liberty, and tlie presc r- 
vation of Greece ; and compares them with the present sad times, wherein 
the ambition of Sparta, and afterwards thai of Athens, had successively plui.gc a 
both states into the greatest misfortunes. He represents to them^ that the renl 
and lastii^ greatness of a state does not consist in aunnentlng its domin'cns, 
or extending its conquests to the utmost, which cannot be effected without vio- 
lence and mjustice ; but in the wise government of the people, in rendcriiii** 
them happy, in protecting their allies, m beine beloved and esteemed by their 
neighbours, and feared by their enemies. '^A state," says he, " cannot fail 
of beccffning the arbiter of all its neighbours, when it knows how to unite in all 
its measures the two great qualities, justice and power, which mutually sup- 
port each other, and oi^ht to be inseparable. For as power^ not regulated by 
motives of reason ana justice, has recourse to the most violent methods to 
crush and subvert whatever opposes it : so justice, when unarmed and with- 
out power, is exposed to ii\}uiy, and neither in a condition to defend itself nor 
protect others." The conclusion drawn by Isocrates from this reasoning, is, 
that Athens, if it would be happy, and in tranquillity, ought not to affect the 
empire of the sea for the sake of lordine it over all other states ; but should 
conclude a peace, whereby eveiT city ana people should be leA to the full eo« 
joyment of their liberty ; and declare themselves irreconcileable enemies of 
those who should presume to disturb that peace, or contravene such measures. 
The peace was concluded accordingljr under such conditions ; and it was 
stipulated, that Rhodes, ByzantMm, uhio, and Cos, should enjoy perfect lib- 
erty. The war of the allies ended in fbu manner, after having continued 
three years.t 

SECTIOir ni.— DEMOSTHENES EXCITES THE ATHElTIAirS TO WAR. DEATH OW 

XATJSOLUS. ORIEF OF ARTEMIS A HIS WIFE. 

This peace did not entirely remove the apprehension of the Athenians with 
regard to the king of Persia. The rreat preparations he was making gave 
them umbrage ; and they were afraid so fonnioable an armament was intended 
a|;ainst Greece, and that Egypt wa« only a plausible pretext with which tlie 
king covered his real design.J 

Athens took the alarm npon this rumour. The orators increased the fears 
of the people by their discourses, and exhorted them to have an immediate 
recourse to anns, to prevent the kii^ of Persia by a previous declaration of wa% 
and to make a league with all the people of Greece against the common enemy. 
Demosthenes macte his first appearance in public at this time, and mounted the 
tribunal for harangues to give his opinion. He was twenty eight years of ago. . 
r shall say more of him hereafter. Upon the present occasion, more wise than 
those precipitate orators, and having undoubtedly in view the importance to 
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tlie republic of tne sua of the Persians against Phmp, be dared notikidc^ op- 

1>osc m a direct manner their advice, lest he should render himself suspected ; 
^ut, admitting as a principle from the first, that it was necessaiy to consider the 
king of Persia as the eternal enem;^ of Greece, he represented that it was not 
consistent with prudence, in an affair of such great consequence, to be precipi- 
tate in any thing ; that it was very improper, bj a resolution taken upoD l^t 
and uncertain reports, and l^ a too carijr declaration of war, to furnish so pow- 
erful a prince with a just reason to turn his arms against Ghvece ; that ail 
which was necessaiy at present, was to fit out a fleet of tiiree bundled sail, (in 
a manner proposed bjr'himself,*) and to hold the troops in readiness and con- 
dition to make an enectual and vigorous defence in case of being attacked : 
that, hj so doing, all the people <» Greece, without further mvitation, woula 
be sumcientij apprised otthe common danger to join them : and tttat the re- 
port alone of such an armament would be enough to induce the king of Persia 
to change his measures, admitting that he should have formed any des%ns 
against Greece, 

For the rest, he was not of opinion', that it was necessaiy to levy an imme- 
diate tax upon the estates of pnvate persons for the expense of this war, which 
would not amount to a epreat sum, nor suffice for the occasion. *' It is better," 
said he, " to rely upon Uie zeal and generosity of the citizens. Our city may 
be said to be almost as rich as all the other cities of Greece together.'' (He 
had before observed, that the estimate of the lands of Attica amounted to six 
thousand talents.) " When, we shall see the reality -and approach of the dan- 
ger, eveiy body will be ready to contribute to the expenses of the war ; as no- 
Kody can be so void of reason, as to prefer the hazard of losing their whole 
estate with their liberty, to sacrificing a small part of it to their own and their 
country's preservation. 

^' And we ought not to fear, as some people would insinuate, that the im- 
mense riches otthe king of Persia enable hhn to raise a great body of auxilia 
ries, and render his army formidable. to us. Our Greeks, when they are to marclr 
as;ainst Egypt or Orontes and the other barbarians, serve willingly under the 
Persians ; but not one of them, I am assured, not a single man oi them, will 
ever resolve to bear arms against Greece." 

This discourse had all its effects. The refined and delicate address of ^e 
orator in advising the impositon of a tax to be deferred, and artfully explain- 
itig, at the same time, that it would fall only upon the rich, was hig;hly proper 
to render abortive an affair, which had no other foundation than m the over- 
heated imagination of some orators, who were perhaps interested in the war 
they advised. 

Two years after, an enterprise of the Lacedsmonians against Megalopolis, 
a city of Arcadia, gave Demosthenes another opportunity to signalize his zeal, 
and display his eloquence. That city, which had been lately established by 
the Arcadians, who had settled a numerous colony &ere from different cities, 
and which might serve as a fortress and bulwark against Sparta, cave the La- 
cedaemonians great uneasiness, and alarmed them extremely. Tney resolved 
therefore to attack and make tiiemselves masters of it. The Megalopolitans. 
wlio without doubt hadTenounced their alliance with Thebes, baa recourse to 
Athens, and implored its protection : the other people concerned sent also their 
deputies thither; and the affair was debated before the people.t 

Demosthenes used the followii^ aiffumentg, ** that it was of the first import- 
ance to prevent either Sparta or Thebes from growii^ too powerful, and from 
being in a condition to give law to the rest of Greece. Now it is evident, that 
if we abandon Megalopolis to the Lacedaemonians, they will soon make thcn^ 
selves mastf^rs of Messene also, two strong neighbouring cities, which are a check 
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•zpoB Sparlft, and' keep it wHhb due bosmdf. The alliaiice we dnD nrice 
with the Arcadians, in dedarav for Megalopolis, is theiefiMe the certain meam 
to preserro so necesmy a balanoe bSwreen Sparta and Thebes ; becauset 
fffaateyer happens, neither the one nor the other will be able to hurt us, while 
the Arcadians are oar allies, whose forces, in oonyunctioD with ours, will alwaya 
be superior to either of them.'** 

A weighty objection to this advice of Demosthenes, was the alliance actuallj 
subsisting between Athens and Sparta. " For in the end," said the oimtors 
who opposed DenxKthenes, ^^ what idea will the worid hare of Athens, if we 
change in such a manner with the tiroes ? or is it consktent with justice to paj 
no regard to the faidi of treaties ?" " We ought," replied Demosthenes, wboee 
very words I shall repeat in this place, " we oi^t mdeed always to have jus- 
tice in view, and to make it the rule of our comluct ; but, at the same tune, 
our conformity to it should consist with the prublic good, and the interest ot 
the state. It has been a perpetual maxim with us to assist the <ypretssd«'*t 
He cites the Lacedsmonians themselves, the Thebans and Euboeans, as exam ^ 
pies. ^ We have never varied from this principle. The reproach of chaqgiQg, 
. therefore, ought not to £ill upon us, but upoir those whose iqjustioe and usurpa* 
tion obli^ us to declare aniinst them." 

I admire the language m politicians. To hear them talk, it is always rea« 
son and the strictest justice that determine them ; but lo see them act, makes 
it evident that interest ^and ambition are the sole rule and guide of their coiH 
duct. Their discourse is an efiect of that regard for justice which nature has 
implanted in tiie mind of man, and which the^r cannot entirely shake off. There 
are few who venture to declare against that internal principle in their expres- 
sions, or to contradict it openly. But there are also few, who observe it with 
6deHty and constancy in their actions. Greece never was known to have more 
treaties of alliance man at the time we ar» now speakin|^ of, nor were they 
ever less regarded. This contempt of the religion ot oaths m states, is a proof 
4>f their decline, and often denotes and occasions their approaching ruin. 

The Athmiians, moved by the eloquent discourse of Demosthenes, sent three 
thousand foot, and three hundred horse, to the aid of the Megalopolitans, un- 
der the command of Pammenes.t Megalopolis was re-instated in its former 
condition, and its inhabitants, who had retired into their own countries, went 
obliged lo return.^ 

Toe peace, which had put an end to the war of the allies, did not procure 
for all or them the tranquillity they had reason to expect from it. The peo- 
ple of Rhodes and Cos, i^iohad been declared free by that treahr, onlj changed 
their master. Mausolus, king of Caria, tdio assisted them in throwmg c^ the 
Athenian yoke, imposed his own upon them. Having publicly declared him 
nelf for the rich and powerful, he enslaved the people, and made them suffer 
exceedingly. He died the second year after the treaty of peace, having reigned 
twenty<four years. Artemisa, his wife, succeeded him ; and as she was sup- 
^rced with all the influence of the king of Persia, she retained her power m 
the lilies Utely subjected.)! 

kn s^'tCt'Oc^ here of Artemisa^ it is proper to ob^rve, tbaX she must not be 
conAnmiiled wiib another Artemisa, who lived above a hundred years before, 
in the tim^ of Xerxes, and who distinguished her resolution ^ prudence so 
aiuch in the naval battle of Salamin. Several celebrated writers have fidlen 
mto this error throu^ inadvertency. 

This princess 1mi<!orfalized herself by the honours she rendered to the me- 
moi7 ot Mausolus, hei husband. She caused a msffnificent monument to be 
erected for him in Hali;,amassus, which was called the mausoleum, and for its 



* Demoit. Orat. pro Wegalop. 
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bettit^, was esteemed ooe of the wooden of the world. Mid gtre the nenie oi 

mausoleum, to all future great and magnificent structures of the same kind.* 

She endeavoured also to eternize the name of Mausolus bj other monuments, 
which she believed more durable than those of brass or marble, but are often 
oo better proof against' the injuries of time ; 1 mean works of wrt. She caused 
excellent panegyrics to be made in honour of her husband, and proposed a 
prize of great value for the person whose performance should be the best« 
Amor^ many others, the ceieorated Isocrates, and Theopompus his disciple, 
were competitors for it.t 

Theopompus carried it from Ihem all, and had the weakness and vanity to 
boast in public of having gained the prize as^ainst his master ; preferring, as is 
too common, the fame of hne parts to the giory of a eood heart. He had re- 
presented Mausolus, in his history, as a prince most sordidly avaricious, to whom 
ail means of amassing treasure were ^ood and eligible. He painted him, with- 
out doubt, in very dinerent colours in his panegyric, or else he would never 
have pleased the princess. 

That illustrious widow prepared a different tomb for Mausolus, than what I 
have been speaking of. Having eathered his ashes, and had the bones beaten 
in a mortar, she mingled some of the powder every day in her drink, till she 
had drank it all off: desiring, by that means, to make her own body the sepul- 
chre of her husband. She survived him only two years ; and her grief did not 
end but with her life.]; 

Instead of tears, in which most writers plunge Artemisa, during her widow- 
hood, there are some who say she made very considerable conquests. It ap 
pears by one of the orations of Demosthenes, that she was not considered at 
Athens as a forlorn relict, who neglected the affairs of her kingdom. § But we 
have somethiq? more decisive upon this head. Vitruvius tells u». that after 
the death of Mausolus, the Rhoaians, offended that a woman should reign in 
Caria, undertook to dethrone her. They left Rhodes for that purpose with 
their fleet, and entered the great port of Ualicarnassus. The queen, being in- 
formed of their design, had given the inhabitants orders to keep within the 
walls, and when the enemy should arrive, to express by shouts andclappingof 
hands a readiness to surrender the city to them. The Rhodians quitted their 
ships, and went in all haste to the public place, leaving their fleet without any 
to euard it. In the mean time, Artemisa came out with her galleys from the 
little port, through a small canal, which she had caused to be cut on purpose* 
entered the great port, seized the enemy's fleet without resistance, and having 
put her soldiers and mariners on board of it, she set sail. The Rhodians, hav- 
mg no means of escaping, were all put to the sword. The queen all the while 
advanced towards Rhodes. When the inhabitants saw their vessels approach, 
adorned with wreaths of laurel, they raised great shouts, and received tlieir 
victorious and triumphant fleet with extraordinary marks of joy. It was j»o in 
effect, but in another sense than they imagined. Artemisa, having met with wi 
resistance, took possession of the city, and put the principal inhabitants to 
death. Slie caused a trophy of her victory to be erected in it, and set up two 
statues of brass ; one of which represented the city of Rhodes, and the other, 
Artemisa branding it with a hot iron. Vitruvius adds, that the llhodiatis dared 
never demolish that trophy, their religion forbidding it ; but they surrounded 
it with a building which prevented it entirely from being seen.H 

All this, as Monsieur Bayle observes in his dictionary, does not express a 
forlorn and inconsolable widow, that passed Iwr whole time in grief and la- 
mentation; which makes it reasonable to suspect, that whatever is exaggerated 
in the mourning of Artemisa, has no other foundation than its being rashly ad- 
vanced, by some writer, and afterwards copied by all the rest. 
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1 afaooki be better pleased, far the honoar of Aitemin, if H kid been nJd, 

as there is Dothicie incredible in it, that by a fortitude and greatness of mind, 
of wbich her sex nas many examples, she had known how to unite the seTere 
affliction of the widow with the active couras^e of the queen, and made the af- 
^irs of her government serve her instead of consolation : '* Negotia pro sola* 
tis accipiens.'** 

The Khodians being treated by Artemisa in the manner we have related, and 
unable to support, any longer, so severe and shameful a servitude, had recourse 
to the Athenians,, and impbred their protection. Though they nad rendered 
themselves entirely unworthy of it hv their revolt, Demosthenes took upon him 
iu speak to the people in their behalf. He be^an with setting forth their crime 
in its full light ; he enlarged upon their injustice and perfic^ ^ he seemed to 
enter into the people's just sentiments of^resentment and indignation, and it 
mig^t have been tnought, was ^ing to declare himself in the strongest tenns 
against the Rhodians : out all this was only the art of the orator to insinuate him* 
self into the opinion of his auditors, and to excite in them quite contrary senti« 
mentsof goodness and compassion far a people, who acknowledged their fault, 
who confessed their unworthiness, and who, nevertheless, were come to implore 
the republic's protection. He set before them the great maxims, which mail 
ages bad constituted the gloiy of Athens ; the foigiving of imuries,'the par- 
doning of rebels, and the taking upon them the defence of the unfartunate 
To the motives of glory, he annexed those of interest ; in showing the impor« « 
taoce of declaring far a city, that favoured the democratic form of government ; 
and of not abandoning an island so powerful as that of Rhodes : which is the sub« 
stance of Demosthenes' discourse entitled, " For the liberty of the Rhodians. "t 

The death of Artemisa, which happened the same year, it is veiy likely, 
re-established the Rhodians in their iiDerty. She was succeeded by her bro- 
ther Idriaeus, who espoused his own sister Ada, as Mausolus had ^emisa* 
It was the custom in Caria for the kings to mariy their sisters in this manner, 
and for the widows to succeed their husbands in the throne, in preference to 
the brothers and even the children of the di^funct.| 

SECTION IV. EXPEDITION OF OCHUS AGAINST PHffiNICIA, CYPRUS, AND BOrFT, 

OcHVS § meditated in earnest the reduction of Egypt to his obedience, 
wbich haa long pretended to maintain itself in independence. While he was 
makii^ great preparations for this important expedition, he received advice 
of the revolt of Pbcenicia.!! That people, oppressed by the Persian governors, 
resolved to throw off so heavy a yoke, and made a league with Nectanebis, 
king of Egypt, against whom Persia was marching its armies. As there was 
no other passage for that invasion but through Phoenicia, this revolt was veiy 
seasonable for Nectanebis, who therefare sent Mentor the Rhodian to support 
the rebels with four thousand Grecian troops. He intended by that meara to 
make Phoenicia his barrier, and to stop the Persians there The Phoenicians 
took the field with that reinforcement, beat the governors of Svna and Cilicia, that 
had been sent against them, and drove the Persians entirely out of Phoenicia. 

The Cyprians, who were not better treated than the Phcsnicians, seeing the 
good success which had attended this revolt, followed their example, andjoin* 
ed in the league with Egypt. Ochui* sent orders to Idriseus king of Caria, 
to make war against them ; who soon after fiC ed out a fleet, and'sent eight thou- 
sand Greeks along with it, under the command of Phocion the Athenian, and 
Eva^oras, who was believed to have been tlie son of Nicocles. It is probable 
Iha toe had been expelled by his uncle Protagoras, aiid that he had embraced 
with pleasure this opportunity of re-ascending the throne. His knowledge of 
the country, and the partjrhe had there, made the king of Persia choose him 
very wisely to command m this expedition. They made a descent in the 
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island, whefe &eir anny inereaaed Id double Hs naabet by the reinibroeiiieRt^ 
which came from Syiia and Cilicia. The hopfs of enrichiog themselves by 
the «poih of this island, which was very rich, <uew thither a great many tvoops ; 
and Uiey formed the sie^e of Salamin by sea and land. The island m Cypnia 
had at that time nine cities, considerable eaoif^h to have cadi of them a petty^ 
king. But ail those kings were, however, subjects of Persia. They had upon 
this occasion united together to throw off that ydce, and to render themselves 
independent.* 

Ochus having observed that &e Eeyntian war was always unsuccessful, from 
the ill-conduct of the generals sent mimer, resolved toftake the care of it upon 
himself. But before he set out, he sijgnified his desire to the states of Greece, 
that they would put an end to their divisions, and cease to make war upon ons 
anoti^r. 

It is a just matter of surprise, that the court of Persia should insist so ear* 
nestly and so often, that tfa« people of Greece riiould Hve in tranquillity with 
each other, and observe inviolably the articles of the treaty of Antalcides, the 
principal end of which was the establishment of a lasting union amoQg them. 
It had formerly emi)loyed a quite different policy. 

From the miscarriage of th^ enterprise against Greece under Xenes, judgw 
ing gdd *and silver a more proper means for subjecting it than the swora, the 
Persians did not attack it with open force, but by means of secret intrigues. 
They conveyed considerable sums into it privately, to corrupt the perscffis of 
influence and authority in the great cities, and were perpetually watching oc-^ 
casions to arm them against each other, and to deprive them of the leisure and 
means to invade themselves. They were particularly careful to declare some- 
times for one, sometimes for another, in order to support a kind of balance 
amon^ them, which put it out of the power of any of those republics to aggraiw 
dize Itself too much, and by that means to become formidable to Persia. 

That nation employed a quite different conduct at this time, in prohibiting 
all wars to the people of Greece, and commanding them to observe a general 
peace, upon pam of incurring^ their displeasure and arms, to such as should dis- 
obey. Persia, without doubt, did not take that resolution at a venture, but 
had reasons to behave in such a manner with regard to Greece. 

The design might be to soften their spirit by degrees, ki disarming them ; 
to blunt the edge of that valour, which spurred them on peipetually by noble 
emulation ; to extinguish in them their passion for gloi^ and victory ; to ren- 
der languid, by long inertion and forced ease, the activity natural to them : 
and, in fine, to bring them into the number of those people, whom a quiet ana 
effeminate life enervates, and who lose in sloth and peace that martial ardour, 
^vhich combats, and even dangers, are apt to inspire. 

The king of Persia vdio then reigned, bad aj>ersonal interest, as well as his 
predecessor, in imposing these terms upon the Greeks. Egypt had long thrown 
off the yoke, and given the empire just cause of inquietude. Ochus had re- 
solved to go in person to reduce the rebels. He had the expedition extremely 
at heart, and neglected nodiing tiiat could promote its success. The famous 
retreat of the ten tiiousand, without enumerating many other actions of a like 
nature, had left a great idea in Persia of the Grecian valour. That prince re- 
lied more upon a small body of Greeks in his pav, than upon the whole arm^ 
of the Persians, numerous as it was ; and he well knew, that the intestine di 
visions of Greece would render the cities incapable of supplying the number 
of soldiers he had occasion for. 

In fine, as a good politician, he could not enter upon action in Egypt, till he 
had pacified all behind him, especially Ionia, and its neighbouring provinces. 
Now, the most certain means to hold them in obedience was to deprive them 
€([ all hope <^ aid fiom the <3^reeks, to whcm they had always recourse in times 
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«f sMrdt, and utitfioyt wiwni thqr ^"w* ui to ocnditioii (ofbimaqf gsMtai* 
terpnies** 

When Ochtis had taken all his meaauies, and made the neceasaiy prepaim* 
tions, he repaired to the frontiers of Phoenicia, where he had an annv of three 
hundred thousand foot, and thirty thousand horse, and put himself at the head 
of it. Mentor was at Sidon with the Grecian troops. The af^roach of so 
great an arm/ staggered him, and he sent secrethr to Ochus, to make him of* 
fers, not onl j of surrenderipr Sidon to him, but or serving him in ^STpt, where 
he was well acquamted with the countiy, and miffht be veiy usemi to him. 
Ochus agreed entirely tq. the proposal : upon which he engaged Tenes king of 
SidoQ In the same treason ; ana they surrendered the place in concert to Ochus. 

The Sidonians had set fire to tlieir ships upon the approach of the kine^s 
troops, in order to lay the people under the necessi^ oT making a good de* 
fence, bj removing all hope of any other security. When ther saw them- 
selves betrayecL that the enemy were masters of tlie ci^, and that there was 
no possibility of escaping either by sea or land, in the despair of their condi* 
tion, they shut themselves up in their houses, and set them on fire. For^ 
thousand men, without reckoning women and children, perished in this man- 
ner. The fate of Tenes their king was no better. Ochus, seeing himself 
master of Sidon, and having no fiuther occasion for him, caused him u> be put 
to death ; a Just reward for his treason, and an evident proof, that Ochus did 
not yield to him in perfidy. At the time this misfcnrtune happened, Sidon wu 
immense^^ rich. The fire bavins: melted the gold and silver, Ochus sold tha 
cinders for a considerable sum of money. 

The dreadful ruin of this ci^ cast so great a terror into the rest of Phoenicia, 
that it submitted, and obtained conditions reasonable enoij^ from the kioc ; 
Ochus made no great difficul^'in complying with their demands, because ua 
would not lose the time there which he nad so much occasion for in the execu- 
tion of his picyjects against Egypt. 

Before he began bis march to enter it, he was ioined by a body often thou- 
sand Greeks. Prom the beginning of this expecution he had demanded troops 
in Greece. The Athenians and Lacedaemonians had excused themselves from 
furnishing him any at that time ; it being impossible for them to do it, what- 
ever desire they might have, as they said, to cultivate a good correspondence 
with the king. The Thebans sent nim a thousand men, under the command 
of Lachares ; the Ai^ives thiee tibousand, under Nicostratus. The rest came 
from the cities of Asia. All these troops joined him immediately after U\e 
taking of Sidon. 

The Jews must have had some share in the war of the Phoenicians agamst 
Persia ; for Sidon was no ^boner taken, than Ochus entered Judea, ana be- 
sieged the city of Jericho, whidi he took. Besides which, it appears that he 
carried a great number of Jewish captives into Egypt, and sent many others 
into Hyrcania, where he settled them along the coast of the Caspian sea.t 

Ochus also put an end to the war with Cj^prus at the same time. That of 
Egypt so entirely engrossed his attention, that, in order to have nothing to di- 
vert nim from it, he was satisfied to come to an accommodation with the nine 
kix^s of Cyprus, who submitted to him upon certain conditicms, and were all 
continued in their little states. Evagoras demanded to be reinstated in the 
kii^dbm of Salamin. It was evidently proved, that he had committed the 
most Bagiant oppressions during his reign, and that he had not been unjustly 
dethroned. Protagoras was therefiHe confirmed in the kingdom of Salamin, 
and the king gave Evagoras a remote government. He behaved no better in 
that, and was i^ain expelled. He afierwards returned to Salamin, and was 
seized, and put to deatn.| 

Afier the reduction of this isle of Cyprus, and the provmce of Phoenicia, 
Ochus advanced at length towards £gypt§* 
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Upon his arrival, hs encdmped before Peltisitiin, from whence he detached 
three bMiee of his troops, each of them commanded by a Greek and a Persum 
with equal authority. The first was under Lachares the Theban, and Rosa- 
ces, governor of Lydia and Ionia. The second was eiven to Nicostratus ihfi 
Argive, and Aristazenes, one of the great officers of the crowii. The third 
was under the command of Mentor the Rhodian, and Bagoas one of Ochus's 
eunuchs. Each detachment had its particular orders. The kir^ remained 
with the main body of the army in the camp he had made choice of at fiist, to 
wait events, aiid to be ready to support these troops in case of ill success, or 
to imprdve the advantages they mi^nt obtain. 

Nectanebis had long expected this invasion, the preparations for whi<^ had 
made so much noise. He had one hundred thousand men on foot, twenty Idiou 
sand of whom were Greeks, twenty thousand Libyans, and the rest of Egyp- 
tian troops. Part of them he bestowed in the places upon the frontiers, and 
posted himself with the rest in the passes, to dispute the enemy's entrance into 
£gypt. Ochus's first detachment was sent against Pelusium, where there was 
a garrison of five thousand Greeks. Lachares besieged the place. That un- 
der Nicostratus, on board twenty-four shiijs of the Persian fleet, entered 
one. of the mouths of the Nile at the same time, and sailed into the heart of 
Egypt, where they landed and fortified themselves well in a camp, which was 
very advantageously situated. All the Egyptian troops in these parts were 
immediately drawn together under Clinias, a Greek of the isle ot Cos, and 
prepared to repel the eiiemy. A veiy warm action ensued* in which Clinias 
and five thousand of his troops were killed, and the rest entirely broken and 
dispersed. 

This action decided the success of the war. Nectanebis, apprehendinff 
thaf: Nicostratus after this victoiy would embark again upon the Nile, and 
take Memphis, the capital of the kin^om, made all the haste he could to de- 
fend it, and abandoned the passes, miich it was of the first importance to se- 
cure, to prevent the entrance of the enemy. When the Greeks who defended 
Pelusium, were apprised of this precipitate retreat, they believed all lost, 
and capitulated with Lachares, upon condition of being sent back into Greece 
with sill that belonged to them, and without suffering any injuiy in their per- 
sons or effects. 

Mentor, who commanded the third detachment, finding the passes clear and 
VRguarded, entered the country, and made himself master of it without any 
opposition. For, after having caused a report to be spread throughout his 
camp, that Ochus had ordered all those who would submit to be treated with 
favour, and that such as made resistance should hq destroyed, as the Sidonians 
had been, he let all his prisoners escape, that they might carry the news into the 
country round about. Those poor people reported in their towns and villages 
what tney had heard, in tiie enemy's camp. The brutality of Ochus seemed 
to confirm it ; and the terror was so great, that the garrisons, as well Greeks 
as Egyptians, strove which should be the foremost in making their submission. 

Nectanebis, having lost all ho^s of beii^ able to defend himself, esciaped 
with the treasures and most valuable effects into .^Ethiopia, from whence he 
never returned.* He was the last king of Egypt of the Egyptian race, since 
whoni it has always continued under a foreign yoke, according to the predic- 
tion of Ezekiel.j 

Ochus having entirely conquered Egypt in this manner, dismantled the ci- 
ties, pillaged the temples, and returned in triumi^ to Babylon, laden with 
spoils, and especially with gold and silver, of which he carried away immense 
sums. He left the government of it to Pherendates, a person of the first 
quality. 

Here Manethon finishes his commentaries, or histoiy of Egypt. He was a 
priest of Heliopolis in that countiy, and had written the histoiy of its di£brant 
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f ^u a slJc s from the commoncement of the nation to the time we tioilr treat of.^ 
Ilis book is often cited b;^ Josephiis, Eusebius, Platarcb, PorphyrT, and se- 
reral others. This historian lived in the reign of Ptolemy Philadelphus, khog 
of Eigyrpty tc whom he dedicates his woric, an abridgment of which, has been 
transmitted to m by Sjncellus.f 

Nectanebis lost the crown bj his too good opinion of himself. He had been 
placed upon the throne by Agesilaus, and afterwards supported in it by the 
valour and counsels of Diophantes, the Athenian, and Lamius, the Lacedtemo- 
n'an, who, while they had tbe command of his troops, and the direction of the 
war, had rendered his arms victorious over4he Persians in all the enterprises 
tbej had formed against him. It is to be regretted that we have no account 
of them, and that Diodorus is silent upon this head. That prince, vain from 
so many successes, imagined that he was become sofiiciently capable of con- 
ducting his own affairs in person, and dismissed those to whom he was indebted 
for all those advantages. He had time enough to repent his error, and lo dis* 
cover that the power does not confer the ment of a kipg. 

Ochus rewarded veiy liberally the service which Mentor, the Rhodian, had 
rendered him in the reduction of Phcenicia, and the conquest of Efi;ypt. fie* 
fore he left that kingdom, he dismissed the other Greeks laden wiui presents 
As for Mentor, to whom the whole success of the expedition was pnncipaliy 
owins^y he not only made him a present of a hundred thousand talents in mo- 
ney, besides many jewels of great value, but gave bun the government of all 
the coast of Asia, with the direction of the war against some provinces, which 
had revolted in the beginning of his reign, and declared him generalk^mo of 
all his armies on that side.| 

Mentor made use of lib mterest to reconcile the king with his brother Mem- 
non, and Artabazus, vdio bad married their sister. Both of them had been in 
arms against Ochus. We have already related the revolt of Artabazus, and 
the victories he had obtained over the kin^s troops. He was, however, over- 
powered at last, and reduced to take remge wim Philip king of Ma^edon ; 
and Memnon, who had borne a part in his wars, had also a share m his bani^- 
ment. After this reconciliation, they rendered Ochus and his successors si|^- 
nal services ; especially Memnon, who was one of the most valiant men of his 
times, and no less excellent in the art of war. Nor was Mentor wantinff in 
merit, nor fidelity to the king in tiie confidence he had reposed in him. Foi 
he had scarcely taken possession of his government, when he re-established 
eveiT where the king's authority, and reauced those who had revolted in his 
neighbourhood to return to their obedience ; some he brought over by his ad- 
dress and stratagems, and others by force of arms. In a word, he knew so 
well bow to take his advants^s, that at length he subjected them all to the 
yoke, and reinstated the king s affairs in those provinces. 

In tbe first year of the 108th Olympiad, died Plato, the famous Athenian 
poilosopher. i shall defer speakii^ of him at present, that I may not inter- 
rupt the chain of the history.^ 

SECTION, y.— VBATH OF OCHVS. ARSES STTCCEEDS HDC. 

OcH0S, after the conquest of Egypt, and reduction of the revolted provinces 
of his empire, abandoned himself to pleasure and luxurious ease during the 
rest of his life, and left the care of affairs entirely to his ministers. The two 
principal of them were the eunuch Bagoas, and Mentor the Rhodian, who di- 
vided all power between them ; so that the first had all the provinces of the 
Up}>er, and the latter all those of the Lower Asia tinder him.H 

Aner having reigned twenty-three years, Ochus died of poison given him 
by Bagoas. That eunuch, who was by birth an £^gyptian, had always retained 

* SjneeL p. SI65. yoH. de Hut. Onec. K i. c. 14. 
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a lore fer hb country, aad a zeal for iti relkion. When bis master conoqersd 
it, he flattered himself, that it would have been in his power to hare softened 
the destiny of the one, and protected the other from insult. But he could not 
restrain the brutality of his prince, who acted a thousand thinei> in regard to 
both, which the eunuch saw with ectreme sorrow, and always vidently resented 
in his heart.* 

Ochus not contented with having dismantled the cities, and pillaged the 
houses and temples, as has been said, had besides taken away all the archives 
of the kingdom, which were deposited and kept with religious care in the tem- 
ples of the Egyptians ; and in aerision of &eir worship, ne had caused to be 
Killed, the god Apis, that is, the sacred bull which tney adored' under that 
name.f WEat eave occasion for this last action was, that Ochus, being as lazy 
and heavy as be was cruel, the Egyptians, from the first of those qualities, 
had given. him the shocking surname ch the stupid animal they found he re- 
sembled. Violently enraged at &is affront, Ochus said that he would make 
them sensible that he was not an ass, but a lion ; and that the ass, whom they 
despised so much, diould eat their ox. Accordii^ly he ordered Apis to be 
dragged out of his temi)le, and sacrificed to an ass. After which he made his 
^ cooks dress and serve him up to the officers of his household. This piece of 
wit incensed Bagoas. As for the archives, he redeemed them afterwards, and 
sent them back to the place where it was the custom to keep them : but tb« 
affront which had been done to his religion, was irreparable ; and it is be* 
lieved, that wa^ the real occasion of his master^s death.J 

His revene;e did not stop here : he caused another body to be interred in- 
stead of the Kill's ; and to avenge his having made the officers of the house 
eat the god Apis, he made cats eat his dead ixMl^, which be gave them cut 
in small pieces ; and for his bones, those he turned into handles for knives and 
swords, the natural symbols of his cruelty. It is veij probable, that some 
new cause had awakened in the heart of this monster his ancient resentment , 
without which, it is not to be conceived that he could carry his barbarity so 
far in regard to his master and benefactor.§ 

Afler the death of Ochus, Bagoas, in whose hands all power was at that time, 
placed Arses upon the throne, the youngest of all the late kine^'s sons, and put 
the rest to death, in order to possess, with better security, and without a rival, 
the authority he had usurped. He gave Arses only the name of king, while 
he reserved to himself the whole power of the sovereignty. But perceiving 
that the young prince began to discover his wickedness, and took measures to 
punish it, he prevented nim, by having him assassinated, and destroyed his 
whole family with him. 

Bagoas, afler having rendered the throne vacant by the murder of Arses, 
placed Darius upon it, the third of that name who reigned in Persia. Hia 
true name was Cfodomanus, of whomrmuch will be said hereafter. 

We see here, in full light, the sad effect of the ill jwligr of the kings of Per- 
sia, who, to ease themselves of the weight of public business, abandoned their 
whole authority to a eunuch. Bagoas may have had more address and under- 
standing than the rest, and thereby merited some distinction. It is the duty of 
a wise prince to distinguish merit ; but it is also incumbent on him to continue 
always the entire master, judge, and arbiter of his affairs. A prince like Ochus, 
who had made the greatest crimes his steps for ascending the throne, and who 
had supported himself in it by the same measures, deserved to have such a 
minister as Bagoas, who vied with his master m perfidy and cruel^. Ochus 
experienced their first effects. Had he desired to have robing to fear from 
him, he should not have been so imprudent as to render him formidable by 
piving him an unlimited power. 
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SECTIOir YT -^-ABRIDGMENT OF THE LIFE OV I>BII08THEirE8. 

As Demosthenes will have a great part in the histoiy of Philip and Aleian- 
der, which will be the subject of the ensuing volume, it is necessary to giv« 
the reader some previous idea of him. and to let him know hj what means he 
cultivated, and to what a deme of perfection he carried his talent of eloquence ; 
which made him m<»e awfulto Philip and Alexander, and enabled him to render 
greater services to his countiy than the hig^hest militaiy virtue could have done. 

That orator, Ixnh two jears* before Philip, and two hundred and eigh^ be« 
fore Cicero, was not the sou of a dirty, smo¥{r blacksmith, as Juvenalt would 
seem to intimate, but of a man moderately rich, who gained considerably by 
forges. Not that the birth of Demosthenes could derogate in the least from 
his reputation, whose works are a higher title of nobility than the most splen- 
did the world afibrds. Demosthenes tells us himself, that his father employed 
thirty slaves at his forges, each of them valued at three minie, or £fty crowns ; 
except two, who were, without doubt, the most expert in the business, and di- 
rected the work ; and these were each of them worth a hundred crowns.^ It it 
well known tiiat part of the wealth of the ancients consisted in slaves. Those 
fi»sres cleared, annually, thirty minse. To this first manufactory, appropriated 
to the fbiginff of swords and such kind of arms, he added another, wberem bed* 
and tables of fine wood and ivoiy were made, which brought him in yearly 
twelve mine. In this only twenty slaves were employed, each of them valued 
at two minae. 

The father of Demosthenes died possessed of an estate of fourteen talents 
He had the misfortune to fall into the hands of sordid and avaricious gnardjans. 
vfiio had no views but of making the most out of his fortune. They carriea 
that base spirit so far as to refuse their pupil's masters tiie reward due to them ; 
lo that he was not educated with the care which so excellent a genius as his 
recpiired; besides which, the weakness of his constitution, and the delicacy 
of his health, 4nth the excessive fondness of a mother that doated on him, pre« 
vented his masters from obliging him to apply much to his studies. 

The school of Isocrates,§ m which so many neat men had been educated, 
vras, at that time, the most famous at Athens, but whether the avarice of the 
guardians of Demosthenes preveirted him from improving under a master, whose 
price was veiy high, or that tiie soft and peaceful eloquence of Isocrates was 
. not to his taste, he at that time studied under Isseus, whose character was 
strength and vehemence. He found means, however, to get the principles of 
rhetoric taught by the former : but Platoll in reality contributed the most in 
forming Demostlienes ; he read his works wiUi great application, and received 
lessons from him also ; and it is easy to disting^sh in me writii^ of the dis- 
ciple, the noble and sublime air of me master. 

jBut he soon quitted the school of Isseus and Plato for another, under a dif- 
Gerent kind of direction ; I mean, the bar ; which was occasioned by the fol- 
lowing circumstance.^ The orator Calistratus was appointed to ^ead the 
cause of the city Oropus, situated., between Boeotia and Attica. Chabrias, 
havings .disposed the Athenians to march to the aid (^ the Thebans, who were 
in great distress, they hastened thither, and delivered them from &e enemy 
The Thebans, lorgettix^ so great a service, iock from the Athenians the toirn 
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orOropuft, which was upon tteir frontier. Chabrias was suspected, and chaijjicd i 
with treason upon this occasion.* Callistratus was chosen to plead against him. i 
The reputation of the orator and'the importajice of the cause, excited curiosi^, i 
and made a great noise in the citj. Demosthenes, who was then sixteen jears i 
of age, earnestly entreated his masters to cany him with them to the bar, thai e 
he might be present at so famous a trial. The orator was heard with. great at* I 
tention ; and having had extraordinary success, was attended home by a crowd i 
of illustrious citizens, who seemed to vie virith each other in praising and ad« i 
miring him. The young man was extremely affected with the honours which 
be saw paid to the orator, and still more with the supreme power of eloquence i 
on the minds of men, over which it exercises a kind of ab^lute power. He i 
was himself sensible of its effects ; and not being able to resist its charms, he ) 
gave himself wholly up to it ; from henceforth renounced all other studies and i 
pleasures ; and durir^ the continuance of Callistratus at Athens, he never quit* ] 
ted him, but made all the improvement he could from his precepts.! ' 

The nrst essay of his eloquence was against his euardians, whom he obliged j 
to refund a part of his fortune. £ncoaiB£;ed by uiis success, he ventured to 
fl^ak before tlie i)eopIe, but with veiy ill success. He had a weak voice, a 
thick way of speaking, and a veiy short breath ; notwithstanding which, his pe* 
riods were so lor^, th^t he was ofteA obliged to stop in the middle of then for 
• respiration. This occasioned his being nissed by the whole audience ; from 
whence he retired entirely discouraged, and determined to renounce for ever a 
function of which he believed himself incapable. One of his auditors, who had 
observed an excellent fund of genius in him, and a kind of eloquence which came 
very near that of Pericles, eave him new spirit, fiom the grateful idea of ijo glo- 
rious a resemblance, and the good advice which he added to it. 

He ventured therefore to appear a second time before the people, and was no 
- better received than before. Ashe withdrew,, hanging down his head, and in 
the utmost confusion, Sat;^rus, one of the most excellent actors of those times, 
who was his friend, met him, and having learned from himself the 9ause of bia 
beiiig so much dejected, assured him that the evil was not without remedy, and 
that the case was not so desperate as he imagined. He desired him only to re- 

Seat some of the verses of Sophocles or Euripides to him, which he accordingly 
id. Satyrus spoke them after him, and gave them such graces by the tone, 
gesture, and spirit with which he pronounced them that Demosthenes himselt 
tound them quite different from what they where in his own manner of speak- • 
ing. He perceived plainly what he wanted, and applied himself to the ac- 
quiring of It. 

His efforts to correct his natural defect of utterance, and to perfect himself in 
pronunciation, the value of which his friend had made him understand, seem 
almost incredible, and prove that industrious perseverance can surmount all 
things. He stammered to such a d^^e, that he could not pronounce some 
letters, among others, the first in the name of the art he was studyii^, rhetoric^ 
and his breathing was so short, that he could not utter a whole period without 
stopping. He overcame these obstacles at length, by putting small pebbles 
into nis mouth, and pronouncing several verses in that manner without interrup- 
tion, while walking, and going up steep and difficult places, so that at last no 
letter made him hesitate, and his breath held out through the longest period4 
He went also to the sea-side, and while the waves were in the most violent agi- 
tation, he pronounced harangues, to accustom himself by the confused noise of 
the waters, to the roar of the people, and the tumultuous cries of the public 
assemblies.§ 

Demosthenes took no less care of his action than of his voice. He had a 
large looking-dass in his house, which served to teach him gesture, and at which 
be used to declaim, before he spoke in public. To correct a fault which he had 
*^— ^^""^ I.I III — ^— ■^— — — II — ^i^^j^.^^ 
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eomnctcd bjr anilthtbit of cootiiiaallj Aatimgng kit dwulden, he {itctind 
•taiidins^ upright in a kind of retj narrow pulpit or rostrum, orer which huw 
a haibert in such a manner, that if, in the heat of action, that motion enci^ea 
blin, the point of the weapon mifl;ht serve at the same time to yHfannyrfi uA 
oonect him;* 

His pains were well bestowed ; for it was by this means that he cairied the 
art of declaiming: to the highest dopree of penection of which it was capable ; 
whenceit was evident that he wellknew its value and importance. ' Wben he 
was aaked three several times, which quality he thought most necessaiy m aa 
erato -, he onl^ answered, " pronunciation ; and by making that reply three 
times successively, insinuated that that qualification was the only one. the want 
o£ which could be least concealed, and which was the most capable of conceal- 
iog other defects ; and that pronunciation alone could give considerable weight, 
even to an indifferent orator, when without it, the most excellent could not ex- 
pect the least success*! He must have had a veir high opinion of it, so as to 
attain a perfection in it : and for the instructions of Neoptolemus, the most ex • 
cellent comedian then living, he devoted so considerable a sum as ten thousand 
drachmas, though he was not veiy rich. 

His application to study was no less surprising* To be the more removed 
(it>m noise, and less subject to distraction, he caused a small chamber to be 
^nade for htm underground, in which he sometimes shut himself up Ibr whole 
months, shaving, on purpose, half his head and face, that he might not be in a 
coiidition to eo abroad It was there, hj the light of a small lamp, he composed 
the admiralHe orations, which were said by those who envied him, to smell of 
the oil ; to imply that they wero too elaborate. **It is plain^'* replied he, 
^ yours did not cost you so much trouble." He rose veiy early m the morning, 
and used to say, that he was sonr when any workman was at his business be- 
ibre bua.{ We may juds^e of his extraoidinaiy efforts to acquire an excel- 
lence of e veiy kind, from me pains he took in copying the histoiy of Thuqrdi- 
des eight times with his own band, in order to render the style of that great 
man familiar to him.§ 

Demosthenes, after having exercised his talent of eloquence in several pn 
yate causes, made his appearance in full lig^t, and mounted the tribunal c^ 
haraittnies, to treat there upon public affairs ; with what success we diall sec. 
heieafter. Cicero tells us, that his success was so great, that all Greece cam* 
in crowds to Athens to hear DemosUienes speak : and he adds, " that merit, 
80 great as his, could not but have had that effect. ''|| I do not examine in this 
place, into the character of his eloquence : I have enlarged sufficiently upon that 
clsevniere ;ir I only consider its wondernil effects. 

If we believe Philip on this head, of which he is certainly an evidence of 
unquestionable authonty, the eloquence of Demosthenes alone did him more 
hurt than all the armies and fleets of the Athenians. His harangues, he said, 
were like machines of war, and batteries raised at a distance against him, by 
which he overthrew all his projects, and ruined his enterpri^ without Jts be- 
iLs possible to prevent their effect. *' For I myself,'' says Philip of him, ^* had 
I Eeen present, and heard that vehement orator declaim, should nave concluded 
the hist, that it Was indispensably necessary to declare war against me."** No 
ci^ seemed impregnable to that prince, provided he could introduce a mule 
laaen with gold into it ; but he confessed, that to his sorrow, Demosthenes was 
inyincible in that respect, and that he always found him inaccessible to his pre- 
sents. After the batde of Chaer onea, Philip, though victor, was struck with 

* (^uiotil. 1. xi. c. 3. 

f Actio in 4icendo una donioator. Sloe bac sunmas onAor ene in mnMio onllo potMt, mtdtocm haa 
tDstnictofl tummof Mepe tuperare. Hirie prima* dedisse Deraosthenes dicitnr, cum rogaretur quid in di- 
eeodo' esset primam ; huic ircuDdat, boie tertia«. — Cie. de Orat. 1. iii. a. 9tS. 

I Cai BOO ntnt audite Demosthanw vifpim i qui dcfere n akbat, u qoaodo opifiean antelqauia nctat ••- 
let iDduatria.— Tusc Q,ue»t. 1. ir. o. 44. \ Locuui. Adiren. Indoct. p- 6S9. 

jl If e illod qaidem iotelligant, doo modo ita memoruB proditnm esse, wd ita neeeesM fiiisMt con D# 
Boathen^ dictoius asset, ot eoncimui, aadiendi eaan, «s lota Oneeia ftareat*— la Bmt. b. 999. 

% Art«f Stadjuc tll« BbUm Lettrts. VoL II. •• liBCiM im Kmmb. VtmML p. 94(k 941. 



extreme dxtsA attH orospect of the great <kn|nr to whkh that orator, by toe 
ncmerM leaeue whicb his influence chiefly had f<nined against him, exposed 
himself and his kingdom. 

Antipater spoke to the same effect of him. *' I yakie not,*' said he, ** th« 
' Pineus, the galleys and armies of the Athenians ; for what have we to f^^r from 
a people continually employed in ^ames, feasts, and bacchanals ? Demosthenes 
alone gives me pam. Without him, the Athenians differ in nothing from the 
meanest people oi Greece. He alone excites and animates them. It isbe that 
louses &em from their lethaigy and stupefaction, and puts their arms and oars 
into their hands, almost against their will : incessantly representii^ to them the 
famous battles of Marathon and Salamin, he transforms them into new men by 
the ardour of his discourses, and inspires them with incredible valour and for 
titude. Nothing escapes his penetrating eyes, nor his consummate prudence. 
He foresees all our designs ; he countermines all Qur projects ; and disconcerts 
us in eveiy thing : and did Athens entirely confide in mm, and wholly follow 
his advice, we should be inevitably ruined. No&inr can tempt him, nor dimin* 
ish his love for his country. All the gold of Phuip finds no more access to 
him, than that of Pei^sia md formerly to Aristktes."^ 

Me was reduced by necessity to give this gl(^ous testimony (or himself in 
his iust defence against iCschines, his accuser and declared enemy. '' While 
all tne orators have suffered themselves to be corrupted by the presents of 
Philip and Alexander, it is well known,'* says he, '' that neither slight conjec- 
tures, engaging expressions, magnificent promises, hope, fear, favour, nor any 
thii^ in the world, have ever been able to induce me to give up the least right 
or interest of my country." He adds, that instead of acting like those merce- 
naiy persons, who, in all they proposed, declared (or such as paid them best, 
Hke scales, that always incline to the side from whence they receive most ; he 
in all the counsels he had given, had solely in view the mterest and glonr ot 
his countiT, and that he had always continued inflexible and incorruptible t« 
the Macedonian gold. The sequel will show how well he suppcxted mat cha« 
racter to the end. 

. Such was the orator who is about to ascend the tribunal for haran^es, oi 
rather the statesman, to enter upon the administration of the public affaiirs, and 
to be the principal and soul of all the great enterprises of Athens a^^ainst Philip 
of Macedon. 

8B0TI0N Vll»— mORESSIOir ON THE MANNER OF FITTING OUT FLEETS 

BY THE ATHENIANS. 

The subject of this d]pessi<Hi ought properly to have been inserted in the 
fourth section of the tenth book, where I have treated of the goveroment and 
maritime affairs of the Athenians. It was necessary to deviate horn the chain 
of the histoiy, and it may be easily referred to when requisite. 

The word trierarch si^ifies properly the commanderof a e[alley. But those 
citizens were also called trierarchs, who were appointed to fit out the galleys 
in time of war, and to fiimish them with all thu%s necessaiy, or at least with 
part of them. 

They were chosen from the richest of the people, and there was no fixed num- 
ber of them. Sometimes two, sometimes three, and even ten trierachs, were 
appointed to equip one vessel. 

At lei^^, the number of trierarchs was established at twelve hundred, m the 
ioHowing manner. Athens was divided into ten tribes. One hundred and 
twenty of the richest citizens of each tribe were nominated to furnish the ex- 
penses of these armaments ; and thus, each tribe furnishing one hundred and 
twenty^ the nuir-ber of the urierarchs amounted to twelve hundred.! 

These t^^he hundred men were again divided into two classes, of six hun- 
dred each ; and those six hundred subdivided into two more, each of three hun- 

• I^noUa. iiTEMMi. DMMWt v. 984, fW. ~- t Ulpiftn in Olynth. ii. p. S3. 
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dred. The first three hundred were chosen from among such u wefe richest 
Upon pressing occasions they advanced the necessaiy expenses, and were re- 
imbuised by the other three hundred, who paid their proportion, as the state ot 
their affairs would admit. 

A law was afterwards made, whereby those twelve hundred were divided into 
different companies, each consisting of sixteen men, who joined in the equip- 
ment of a galley. That faw was very heavy upon the poorer citizens, and 
equally unjust in its principles ; as it decreed that this number of sixteen should 
be chosen by their age, and not their estates. It ordained that all citizens, 
from twenty-five to forty, should be included in one of these companies, and 
contribute one sixteenth ; so that by this law the poorer citizens were to contri* 
buto as much as the most opulent, and oAcn found it impossible to supply an ex« 
pense so much above their power. From whence it happened, that the fleet 
was either not anned in time, or very ill fitted out ; by which means Athens 
lost the most favourable opportunities for action. 

Demosthenes, always intent upon the public good, to remedy those inconve* 
niencies, proposed the abrogation of this law by another. By tHr; latter, the trie« 
rarchs were to be chosen, not by the number cf their yearsyout by the value of 
their fortunes. Each citizen, whose estate amountea to ten talents, was obliged 
to fit out one galley ; and if to twenty talents, two ; and so on in proportion. 
Such as were not worth ten talents, were to join with as many others as were ne* 
cessaiT to complete that sum, and to fit out a galley.* 

Nothing could be wiser than this law of Demosthenes, which reformed all the 
abuses of the other. By these means the fleet was fitted out in time, and pro- 
vided with all things necessary : the poor were considerably relieved, and none 
but the rich displeased with it : for, instead of contributing only a sixteenth, as 
by the former law, thej were sometimes obliejed by the latter to equip a galley, 
and sometimes two or more, according to the amount of tlieir estates. 

The rich were consequently very much offended at Demosthenes on account 
of this regulation ; and it was, without doubt, an instance of no small courage 
in him to disregard their complaints, and to hazard the making himself as 
many enemies, as there were powerful citizens in Athens. Let us hear him- 
self. *' Seeing," says he, speaking to the Athenians, ** that your maritime af- 
fairs are in the greatest decline, the rich possessed of an immunity purchased 
at a very low rate, the citizens of moderate or small fortunes oppressed with 
taxes, and the republic itself, in consequence of these inconveniences, never 
attempting any thing until too late for its service ; I had the courage to estab- 
lish a law, whereby the rich are restrained to their duty, the poor relieved 
from oppression, and what was of the highest importance, the republic enabled 
to make tb^ necessary preparations for war in due time. He adds, that there 
was nothing the rich would not have given him to forbear the proposing of this 
law, or at ^ast to have suspended its execution : but he did not suffer himself 
to be swayed either by their threats or promises, and contmued firm to the 
public good.t • 

Not navii% been able to make him change his resolution, the^ contrived a 
stratagem to render it ineffectual ; for it was without doubt at their instij^ation, 
that a certain persop^ named Patroclus, cited Demosthenes before the juckjes, 
and prosecuted him juridically as an infringer of the laws of his country. The 
accuser having only the fifth part of the voices on his side, was, according to 
custom, fined five hundred drachmas, and Demosthenes acquitted of the charge, 
as related by himself. 

It is doubtful, whether at Rome, especially in the latter times, the affair 
would have taken this turn ; for we see, that whatever attempts were made by 
the tribunes of the people, and to whatever height the quarrel ar se, it never 
was possible to induce the rich, who were far more powerful amf'fliterprisinff 
than those of Athens, to renoimce the possession of the lands, which they had 
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usurped in manifest contravention of the institutions of the state. The lat? 
of Demosthenes was approved and confirmed bjr the senate and people. 

We find, from what has been said, that the trierarchs fitted out the galleys 
and their iequipage at their own expense. The state paid the mariners and 
soldiers, generally at the rate (»f three oboh, or five pence a-day, as has been 
observed elsewhere. The offii^ers had greater pay. 

The trierarchs commanded the vessel, and gave all orders on board. Whet 
(here were two of them to a ship, each commanded six months. 

When they quitted their office, they were obliged to give an account of 
their administration, and delivered a state of the vessel's equipage to their 
successor, or the republic. The successor was obliged to go immediately and 
fill up the vacant place ; and if he failed to be at his post by a time assigned 
him, he was fined for his neglect. 

As the chaise of trierarch was very expensive, those who were nominated to 
it were admitted to point out some other person richer than themselves, and 
to demand that they should be put into their place ; provided they were 
ready to change estates with such person, and to perform the duties of trie- 
rarch aAer such exchange. This law was instituted by Solon, and was called 
the Law of Exchanges. 

Besides the equipment of galleys, which must have amounted to veiy great 
sums, the rich had another charge to support in the time of war, in the extraor- 
dinary taxes and imposts laid on their estates; upon which, sometimes th» 
hundredth, sometimes a fiftieth, and even a twelfth, were levied, according to 
the different occasions of the state. 

Nobody at Athens, upon any pretence whatever, could be exempted from 
these two charges, except the novemviri, or nine archontes, who were not 
obliged to fit out galleys. So that we see, without ships or money, the repub- 
lic was not in a condition, either to support wars, or defend itself.* 

There were other immunities and exemptions, which were granted to such 
as had rendered great services to tl^e republic, and sometimes even ,*o ail their 
descendants ; as maintaining public places of exercise, with all things neces- 
sary for such as frequented them ; instituting a public fea^t for one of the ten 
tribes ; and defraying tlie expenses of games and shows ; all which amounted 
to great sums. 

These immunities, as has already been said, were marks of honour and re 
wards of services rendered the state ; as well as statues which were erected to 
great men, the freedom of the city, and the privilege of being maintained in 
tne prytaneeum at the public expense. The view of Athens m these honour- 
able distinctions was to express their high sense of gratitude, and to kindle at 
the same time in the hearts of their citizens a noble thirst of glory, and an ar- 
dent love for their country. 

Besides the statues erected to Harmodius and Aristogiton, the deliverers of 
\thens, their descendants were forever exempted from all public employments, 
md enjoyed that hon^fhrable privilege many ages after. 

As Anstides died without any estate, and left his son Lysimachus no othei 
patrimony than his glory and poverty, the republic gave him a hundred acres 
of Wood, and as much arable land in Euboea, besides one hundred minse atone 
payment, and four drachmas, or forty pence a-day.t 

Athens, in these services which were done it, regarded more the good will 
than the action itself. A certain person of Cyrene, named Epicerdus, being 
at Syracuse when the Athenians were defeatea, touched with compassion for 
the unfortunate prisoners dispersed in Sicily, whom he saw ready to expire for 
want of food, distributed a hundred minaj among: them. Athens adopted biin 
into the number of its citizens, and granted him all the immunities before 
mentioned. Some time after, in the war against the thirty tyrants, the same 
Epicerdus gave the city a talent. These were but small matters on either oc- 

^ l>eflBOf(> ai}v«ts< L«pt. p. 54^. t Demost. in Oral, ad Lept. p. AM. ^ 
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casion with rec^ard to the g^randeur and power of AAem : but the^ w«re infi- 
nitely affectedwith the ^ood heart of a strai«;erf who witnout any Tiew of in- 
terest, in a time of pubhc calamity, exhausted himself in some meaAire for the 
relief of those with whom he had. no affinity, and from whom he had nothing 
to expect.* 

The same freedom of the city of Athens, granted an exemption from cut- 
toms to Leucon. who reigned in the Bosphoius, and bis children, because they 
yearly imported from the lands of that prince a considerable quantity of com 
of which they werb in extreme want, subsisting almost entirely upon what came 
from other parts. Leucon, in his turn, not to be outdone in generoait^^, ex 
emptod the Athenian merchants from a duty of a thirtieth upon all grain ex* 
ported from his dominions, and granted them the privilege of supplying them- 
selves with com in his country in preference to all other people. That exemp- 
tion amounted to a considerable sum { for they brought from thence only two 
millions of quarters of com, the thirtieth part of which amounted to almost 
seventy thousand.! 

The children of Conon and Chabrias were also granted an immunity firom 
public offices.* The names only of these illustrious generals sufficiently J usti- 
tj that liberality of the Athenian people. A person, however, named Lepti- 
nus, out of a mistaken zeal for the public |pood, proposed the abrogation by a 
new law, of all the g^nts of that kind, which had been made from time imme* 
morial, except those which regarded the posterity of Haraiodius and Aristo- 
giton ; and to enact, that for me tuture, the people should not be capable of 
granting such privileges. 

Demosthenes strongly exposed this law, though widi great complacency to 
the person who proposed it ; praising his good intentions, and not speaking of 
him but with esteem ; a much more efficacious manner of refuting, than those, 
violent invectives, and that eager and passbnate style, which serve only to 
alienate the people, and to render an orator suspected, who decries his cause 
himself, and shows its weak side, by substituting injurious terms for reasons, 
which are alone capable of convincing. 

After having shown that so odious a reduction would prove of little or no ad- 
vantage tp the republic, from the inconsiderable number of the exempted pcr- 
sonsThe goes on to explain its conveniences, and to set them in a proper ligliU 

" It is first," says he, ** doii^ injuiy to the memory of those great men, 
whose merit the state intended to acknowledge, and reward bv such imBinni- 
ties ; it is in some manner calling in question the services they have done 
their country ; it is throwing a suspicion upon their g«eat actions, injurious to, 
if not destructive of, thehr gloiy. And were they now alive, and present in 
this assembly, which of us all would presume to offer them such an affront ? 
Should not tiie respect we owe their memories, make us consider tliem as al- 
ways alive and present ? , 

" But if we are little affected with what concerns them, can we be insensi- 
ble to our own interest ? Besides condemning the conduct ol our ancestors, 
by abrogating a law so ancient, what shame shall we bring upon ourselves, 
and what an injuiy shall we do our reputation ? The gloiy of Athens, and of 
cveiy well governed state, is to value itself upon its gratitude, to keep its 
word religiously, and to be true to all its engagenienU. A private perron who 
fails in these respects, is hated and abhoned : and who is not afraid of being 
reproached with ingratitude ? And shall the commonwealth, in cancelling a 
law that has received tlie sanction of public authority, and been in a manner 
consecrated by the usage of many ages, be guilty of so notorious a prevarica- 
tion ? We prohibit lying in the very markets, under heavy penalties, and re- 
quire truth and faith to be observed in Ihem ; and shall we renounce them 
ourselves, by the revocation of grants, passed in all their forais, and upon 
which every private man has a right to insist ? 

* Dcmort. in Or»t. ad Lept. p. 757, Demott. Orat. r.d Lr p!. p. 643. 64^ 
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** To act in such a maimer, would be to extinguish in the hearts of our citi- 
zens all emulation for glory, all desire to distinguish themselves by great ex- 
ploits, all zeal for the honour and welfare of their country, which are the 
great sources and principles of almost all the actions of life. And it is to no 
purpose to hold up the example of Sparta and Thebes, which c:rant no such 
exemptions. Do we repent our not resembling them in many things ? and is 
there any wisdom in proposing their defects, and not their yirtues, for our 
imitation ?" 

Demosthenes concludes with demanding the law of exemptions to be re- 
tained in all its extent : with this exception, that all persons should be deprived 
of the benefits of it, put those who had a just title to them ; and that a strict 
inauiiy should be made for that purpose. 

it is evident that I have made but a very short extract, in this placr .. of an 
exceedii^ long discourse, and that I desifi^ned to express only the sp fit and 
sense, without confining myself to the memod and expressions of it. 

There was a meanness of spirit in Leptinus, in desiring to obtain k trivial 
advantage for the republic, by retrenching the moderate exnenses tl>i.t w>re 
an honour to it, and no charge to himself; while there were other abuses of far 
greater importance to reform. 

Such marks of public gratitude perpetuated in a family, perpetuate also in 
a state, an ardent zeal for its happmess, and a warm desire to aistinguish that 
passion by glorious actions. It is not without pain, that I find among our- 
selves, that part of the privileges Granted to the family of the Maid of Orleana 
have been retrenched.* Charles V II. had ennobled her, her father, three bro- 
thers, and all their descendants, even by the female line. In 1614, at the re- 
quest of the attorney-general, the article of nobility by the women was re* 
drenched. 
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Tiie MifiM of Philip, king of M«ce3<Hi. sad Alexander his ion, eoalote tb« spoco of thk^ tix TOMSb tbo 
Mia^n of the fonner inclading twcatjr-four. and tliat of the latter tweWe. Thor oxteod firom the £rtl 
jear of the luSth Olympiad, or the Tear of the world 3644, to tbo finl of iko 114th Oljatptei, whick 
antwert to the yeor of ue worM S680. 

The kiors who rel^oed during that time in Peruk, were ArtajierKeo Oebot, Anes, oad Doiim Co^omodms. 
The Pertian empire expired with the lait. 

fVe kndw not way thin« eoocerain^ the trasiact«H» of the Jews d«ria|^ tbeae ttkirt7>-«is joon, oxaopt what 
we are told by JownhiM, book xi. c. 7, dc 8. of his Aotiquitiet of the Jews, under the hif h prietta John* 
or JohanoD. aad Jaddua. These will be mentioned ia the coarse of this history, with which, Chat of tha 
Jews is intermixed. 

Tb« above meotioaed space of thirty-MX /ears, withrespeet to the Ranao hbtery, axtaada Aom tiia 99M 

fiipora 
)ito> 

two i>ecii, who doToteif theoualras to death tot the sake of thair country. 

\ SECTION L 

THE BtRTH AND IITFARCY Or PHILIP. HIS PIR8T OOIT^UESTB. 

THE BIRTH OF ALBXAHDER. 

~M ACEDON waB a hereditary kingdom, situated in ancient Thrace, and bounded 
on the south hj the mountains ol Tbessaly ; on the east by Boeotia and Pieria, 
on the west by tiie Ljncestes, and on the north by Mj^donia and Pelagonia. 
But after Philip had conquered part of Thrace ana Illynum, this kingdom ex- 
tended from the Adriatic sea to toe river Sliymon. Edessa was at first the capi- 
• la] of it, but afterwards resigned that honour to Pella, famous for giving birth 
to Philip and Alexander. 

Philip, whose history we are now entering on, was the son of Amyntas II. 
who is reckoned the sixteenth king of Macedon from Caranus, who had found- 
ed that kii^dom about four hundred and thirty years before, that is anno mundi 
3212, and before Christ 794. The history ot all these monarchs is sufficiently 
ol>scure, and includes little more than several wars with the Illyrians, the Thra* 
cians, and otlier neighbouring people. 

The kings of Macedon pretended to be descended from Hercules b^ Cara. 
nus, and consequently to have been Greeks originally. Notwithstanding thi» 
Demosthenes often sfyles them barbarians, especially in his invectives against 
Philip. The Greeks indeed gave this name to all other nations without ex* 
cepting the Macedonians. Alexander king of Macedon. in the reign of Xerxes, 
was excluded from the Olympic games uoon pretence of his being a barbarian, 
and was not admitted to share in them, till after having proved his being origin- 
ally descended from Argos.* The above mentioned Alexander, when ne wen* 
over from the Persian camp, to that of the Greeks, itv order to acquaint the 
latter that Mardonius was determined to charge them by surprise at day-break, 
justified his perfidy by his ancient descent, which he declared to be from the 
Greeks.! 

* Herod. 1. r o. 33. 3* t I^«n*> 1* "• «• ^ 
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The ancient kings of Macedon did not think it beneath them to lire, at di^ 
ferent times, under the protection of the Athenians, Thebans, and Spartans, 
changing their alliances as it suited their interest. Of this we have several 
instances in Thucydides. One of them, named Perdiccas, with whom the 
Athenians were dissatisfied, become their tributary; which continued from 
their settling a colony in Amphipoiis, under Amon, the son of Nicias, about 
forty-eight years before the Peloponnesian war, tul Brasidas the Lacedaemonian 
general, about the fifth or sixth year of that war, raised that whole province 
against them, and drove them from the frontiers of Macedon. 

We shall soon see this Macedon, which formerly had paid tribute to Athens, 
become, under Philip, the arbiter of Greece, and triumph, under Alexander, 
over all the forces ol Asia. 

Amyntas, father of Philip^ began to reign the third year of the 96th Olym- 
piad.-''^ Having, the very year after, been warmly attacked by the Illyrians, 
and dispossessed of a great part of his kingdom, which he thought it scarcely 
possible for him ever to recover again, he addressed himself to the Olynthians; 
and in order to engage them the more firmly in his interest, ceded to them a 
considerable tract of land in the neis^hbourhood of their city. According to 
some authors, Arffsus, who was of the royal blood, being supported by the 
Athenians, and taking advantage of the trouble which broke out in Macedonia, 
reined there two years.t Amyntas was restored to the throne by the Thes- 
ealians; upcm which he was desirous of resuming the possession of the lands, 
which nothing but the unfavourable situation of his affairs had obliged him to 
lesign to th€ Olynthians. This occasioned a war, but Amyntas, not being 
strong enough to make head singly against so powerful a people, the G-reeks, 
and the Athenians in particular, sent him succours, and enabled him to weaken 
the power of the Olynthians, vfiko threateneu him witiwtotal ruin. It v^as then 
that Amyntas, in an assembly of the Greeks, to which he had sent a deputation, 
engaged to unite with them, to enable the Athenians to possess themselves of 
Amphipoiis, declaring that this city belonged to the last motioned people. 
This strong alliance was continued after his death with queen Eurydice, his 
widow, as we shall soon see.t 

. Philip, one of the sons of Amyntas, was horn, the same ^rear in which this 
monarch declared war against the Olynthians.^ This Philip was father of 
Alexander the Great, for we cannot distinguish him better, than by calling him 
the father of such a son, as Cicero observes of the father of Cato of Utica.|| 

Amyntas died, after having reis^ed twenty-four years. He left three legiti- 
mate children, whom Eurydice had brought him, viz. Alexander, Perdiccas, 
and Philip, and a natural son named Ptolemy. If 

Alexander succeeded his father as eldest son. In the very begining of his 
reign, he was engaged in a sharp war with the Illyrians, neighbours and per- 
petual enemies of Macedonia. Concluding afterwards a peace with them, he 
placed in their hands, as a hostage, his younger brother Philip, an infant, who 
was soon sent back to him. Alexander reio^ned but one year. 

The crown now belonged by right to Perdiccas, his brother, as the next eldest ; 
but Pausanias, a priace of the royal blood, who had been exiled, disputed it with 
him, and was supported by a great number of Macedonians. He began by seiz- 
jng some fortresses. Happily for the new king, Iphicrates was then in that coun- 
try, where the Athenians haa sent him with a small fieet — ^not to besiege Amphi- 
poiis immediatelv, but onljf^ to take a view of the place, and make the necessary 
preparations for besieging it Eurydice, hearing of his arrival, desired to see 
Aim, intending to request his assistance against Pausanias. When he came into 
the palace, and had seated himself, the afiUcted queen, the better to excite his 
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compassioD, took her two children, Perdiccas and Philip,* and placed the for* 
mer in the arms, and the latter on the knees, of Iphicrates ; she then spoke thus 
to him: " remember, Iphicrates, that Amyntas, the father of these unhappy or- 
phans, had always a love for your country, and adopted you for his son. This 
double tie lays vou under a double obliga'tion. The amity which that king en- 
ertained for Athens, requires that you should acknowledge us publicly for your 
Qriends; and the tenderness which that father had for your person, claims from 
fou the heart of a brother to these children." Iphicrates, moved with this sight 
ind discourse, expelled the usurper and restored the lawful sovereign.! 

Perdiccast did not long contmue in tranquillity. A new enemv, more for* 
midable than the first, soon invaded his repose; tfiis was Ptolemy his brother, 
natural son of Amyntas, as was before observed. He mig^hi possibly be the 
eldest son, and claim the crown as such. The two brothers referred the deci- 
sion of their claim to Pelopidas, general of the Tiiehans, more revered for his 
probity than his valour. Pelopidas determined in favour of Perdiccas; and 
Laving judged it necessary to take pledges on both sides, in order to oblige 
the two competitors to observe the articles of the treaty accepted by them, he 
carried Philip as one of the hostages with him to Theb£s,<^ where he resided 
several years. He was then ten years of age. Eurydice, at her leaving this 
much loved son, earnestly besought Pelopidas to procure him an education 
worthy of his birth, and of the city to which he was going. Pelopidas placed 
him with Epaminondas, who had a celebrated Pythagorean philosopher in his 
house for the education of his son. Philip improved greatly by the instructions 
of his preceptor, and much more by those of Epaminondas, under whom he 
undoubtedly made some campaigns, though no mention is made of this. He 
could not possibly have had a more excellent master, whether for war or the 
ordinary affairs of life ; for this illustrious Theban was at the same time a great 
philosopher, that is to^y, a wise and virtuous man, and a ^reat commander, 
as well as a great statesman. Philip was very proud of being his pupil, and 
proposed him as a model to himself; most happy, could he have copied him 
)>erfectly ! From Epaminondas he acquired his activity in war, and bis promp- 
titude in improving occasions, which, however, formed out a very ioconsiderabte 
part of the merit of this illustrious personage : but with regard to his temoe- 
ranee, his justice, his disinterestedness, his sincerity, his magnanimity, his cle- 
mency, which rendered him truly great, these were virtues which Philip had 
not received from nature, and did not acquire by imitation. || 

The Thebans did not know that they were then forming and educating the 
most danj^erous enemy of Greece. After Philip had spent nine or ten years 
in their city, the news of a revolution in Macedon made him resolve to leave 
Thebes clandestinely. Accordingly he stole away, and made the utmost expe- 
dition, and found the Macedonians greatly surprised at having lost their kiae 
Perdiccas, who had been killed in a great battle by the Illyrians, but much 
more so, to find that they had as many enemies as neijgbours.^ The Illyrians 
were on the point of returning into the kingdom with a greater force; the Peo- 
nians infested it with perpetual incursions; the Thracians were determined to 
place Pausanias on the throne, who had not abandoned his pretensions ; and the 
Athenians were' bringing Argseus, whom Mantias, their general, was ordered 
to support with a strong fleet and a considerable body of troops. Macedonia at 
the time wanted a prince of years to govern, and had only a child, Amyntas, 
the son of Perdiccas, and lawful heir of the crown. Philip governed the king- 

* PhUip WM then not less than nine years old. 
t A, M. 3830. Ant J. C. 374. JGsch. de Fals. Lcgat. p. 399, 400 . , 

I PItrtareh rapposes, that it wan with Alexaodet that Ptolemy disputed tbo empire, which oannot be mado to 
agree with the relation of JEschines. who. being his cotemporai7, is more worthy of credit I therefore tboughl 
proper to substitute Perdiccas instead of Alexaniler. 

S Thebis triennio obses habitus, prima pucritsB ruditnenta in aibe scveritatis aatinup, et m domo Epaminonda 
Minmii H pytawpM et inperalmii, depoeidt- Justin. L viL c 5b PUlip lived in Thebes notoily tkran. but nin* 

I Plotcreh ktPolop. p. ian ITDiod. L xvi. p. 407. Justin. L v' 
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dom for some tune, by the title of ^ardian to the prince ; but the sulijeetii 
5ustiy alarmed, deposed the nephew m favour of the uncle ; and, instead of the 
Ceir, whom nature had given them, set him upon the throne whom the present 
conjuncture of affairs required, persuaded that the laws of necessity are superior 
lo all others. Accordingly Philip, at twenty-four years of age, ascended the 
tl^rone the first year of the 105th Olympiad.* 

The new king, with great coolness and presence of mind, used all his en- 
favours to answer the expectations of the people : he accordingly provided 
for and remedied every thing, revived the desponding courage of the Macedo- 
nians, and reinstated and disciplined the army. He was innexibly ri&;id in the 
hst point, well knowii^ that the success of all his enterprises depended on it. 
.A soldier, who was thirsty, went out of the ranks to drink, which Philip pun- 
ished with CTeat severity. Another soldier, who ought to have stood to his 
trrris, laid them down : he immediately ordered him to be put to deathj. 

It was at this time he established the Macedonian phalanx, which afterwards 
^came so famous, and was the choicest and best disciplined body of an army 
fhe world had ever seen, and might dispute precedency in those respects with 
(he Greeks of Marathon and Salamin. He drew up the plan, or at least im- 
proved it, from the idea suggested by Homer.t That poet describes the union 
of the Grecian commanders under the imase of a battalion, the soldiers of 
ivhich, by the assemblage or conjunction of their shields, form a body im- 
|>enetrabie to the enemy^s darts. I rather believe, that Philip formed the idea 
of the phalanx from the lessons of Epaminondas, and the sacred battalion of the 
Thebans. He treated those chosen foot soldiers with peculiar distinction, hon- 
oured them with the title of his comrades orcompanions,§ and, by such marks 
of honour and confidence, induced them to bear, without any murmuring, the 
greatest fatigues, and to confront the greatest dangers with intrepidity. Such 
familiacrities as these cost a monarch little, and are of no common advantage 
to him. i shall insert, at the end of this section, a more particular description 
of the phalanx, and the use made of it in battles. I shsQl borrow from Poly- 
bius this description, the length of which would too much interrupt the series 
of our history ; yet being placed separately, may probably please, especially 
by the judicious reflections of a man so well skilled in the art of war as that 
historian. 

One of the first things Philip took care of, was the negotiating a cautious 
peace with the Athenians, whose power he dreaded, and whom he was not will- 
ing to make his enemies, in the beginning of a reign hitherto but ill established. 
He therefore sent ambassadors toAthens, spared neither promises nor protesta- 
tions of amity, and at last was so happy as to conclude a treaty, of which he 
knew how to make all the advantages ne had proposed to himselt. 

Immediately after this, he did not seem so much to act like a monarch of but 
twenty-four years of age, as like a politician profoundly versed in the art of dis- 
simulation ; and who, without the assistance of experiencej was already sen- 
sible, that to know when to lose at a proper season is to gam. He had seized 
upon Amphipolis, a city situated on the frontiers of his kingdom, which conse- 
quently stood very, convenient for him. He could not keep it, as that would 
have weakened his army too much, not to mention that the Athenians, whose 
friendship it was his interest to preserVe, would have been exasperated at his 
holding a place which they claimed as their colony. On the other side, he was 
determined not to give up to his enemies one of the keys to his dominions. 
He therefore took the resolution to declai^ that place free, by permitting the in- 
habitants to govern themselves as a republic, and in this manner to set them at 
variance with their ancient masters. At the same time he disarmed the Peon- 
ians by means of promises and'presents ; resolving to attack them, after he had 

disunited his enemies, and weakened them by that disunion.il 

— • - .■ 

*■ A. M. 3044. Ant. J. C. 360. Diod. 1. xri. p. 404.>-4l3. t A:iian. 1. xiv. c. 49. 
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This address and subtlety established him more finnlyon the throne, and he 
ftoon found himself without competitors. Having barred the entrance of his 
kin^om to Pausanius, he marched against Aif'eeus, came up with him in the 
road from jEra to Methone, defeated him, killed a great number of his sol- 
diers, and took a multitude of prisoners ; attacked thereonians, and subjected 
them to his power : he afterwards turned his arms against the Ulyrians, cnt 
them to pieces, and obliged them to restbre to him all the places possessed by 
them in Macedonia. 

About this time the Athenians acted with the greatest generosity in rejgard 
to the ii^abitants of Euboea. That island which is separated from B<£0tia b^ 
the Euripus, was so called from its laige and beautilul pasture lands, and is 
now. called Negropont.* It had been subject to the Athenians, who had set-* 
tied colonies in Eretria and Chalcis, the two principal cities. Thucydides re- 
lates, that in the Peioponnesian war, the revolt of the Eubosans dismayed the 
Athenians very much, because they drew greater revenues from thence than 
Irom Attica. From that time Eubosa became a prey to factions ; and at the 
same time of which we are now speakii^, one or these factions implored the 
assistance of Thebes, and the other of Athens. At first the Thebans met with 
no obstacle, and easily made the faction they espoused triumphant. However, 
at the arrival of the Athenians, matters took a different turn. Though they 
were very much ofifended at the Eubceans, who had behaved very injuriouslT 
towards them, nevertheless, sensibly affected with the great danger to whicn 
they were expNosed, and forgetting tneir private resentments, the^ immediately 
^ave them such powerful succour both by sea and land, that in a few days 
they forced the Thebans to retire. Being now absolute masters of the island, 
they restored the inhabitants Hheir cities and liberties, persuaded, says £schi- 
nes,t in relating this circumstance, that justice requires we should obliterate 
the remembrance of past injuries, when the parties offending repose their trust 
in the offended. The Athenians, aAer having restored Euboea to its former 
tranquillity, retired, without desirine any other benefit for all their services, 
than the giorp' of having appeased the troubles of that island.^ 

But they did not always behave in this manner with regard to other states , 
and tiiis gave rise to the " war of the allies,"§ of which I have spoken else- 
where. 

Hitherto, that is, during the first years of his reign, Philip had employed his 
endeavours to triumph over his competitors for the throne; to pacify domestic 
divisions, to repel the attacks of his foreign enemies, and to disable them, by 
his frequent victories, from troubling him in the possession of his kinguom. 

But he is now to appear in another character. Bparta and Athens, after hav« 
ing long disputed the empire of Greece, had weakened themselves by thek 
reciprocal divisions. 'This circumstance hadpven Thebes an oj)portunity of 
regaining its former grandeur; but Thebes, naving weakened itself by the 
wars in which it had l^en engaged against Sparta and Athens, gave Philip an 
occasion of aspirii^ also in his turn to the sovereignty of Greece. As a poli- 
tician and a conquerer, he now resolved how he mignt best extend his fron- 
tiers, reduce his neighbours, and weaken those whom he was not able to con- 
quer at present ; how he might introduce himself into the affairs of Greece, 
share in its intestine feuds, make himself its arbiter, join with, one side to de- 
stroy the other ; in a word, to obtain the empire over all. In the execution of 
this great design, he spared neither artifices, open force, presents, nor promi- 
ses. He emploj^ed, for this purpose, negotiations, treaties, and alliances, and 
each of tiiem singly, in such a manner as he judged most conducive to the 
success of his design ; advantage solely determining him in the choice of 
nneasures. 

♦ A. M. 3646. Ant. J. C. 358. 

t Ovx nysiuvoi Stxaiov ctvai ntv opynv airownfiovcueiv cv rta wtstv^vfu 
i yell. Patere. L L c 4. -fhoeTd. 1. vm..p. 613 Demost. pro CUsiDh. p. 489. Jptohui. «0Bf 
Clesiph* p. 441. | A. M. 3946L Aat. J. G. SIS. 
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We shall always see him acting under this second character in all the Steps 
he takes henceforth, till he assumes a third and last character, which is, pro- 
paring to attack the great kin^ of Pei'sia, and endeavouring to become the 
avenger of Greece, by subvertmg an empire which before had attempted its 
subjugation, and which had always continued its irreconcilable enemy, eithei 
by open invasions or secret intrijgues. 

We have seen that Philip, in the very beginning of his reign, had seized 
upon Amphipolis, because well situated for his views ; but that, to avoid re- 
storing it to the Athenians, who claimed it as one of their colonies, he had de- 
clared it a free city. But, at this time, being no longer under such great ap- 
prehension from the Athenians, he resumed his former design of seizing Am 
phipolis. The inhabitants of this city, beii^ threatened with a speedy siege, 
sent ambassadors to the Athenians, offering to' put themselves and their' city 
under the protection of Athens, and beseeching them to accept the keys of 
Amphipolis.* But that republic rejected their offer, for fear of breaking the 
peace they had concluded the preceding year with Philip. This monarchy 
however, was not so delicate in this point ; for he besieged and took Amphi- 
polis by means of the intrigues he carried on in the city, and made it one of 
the strongest barriers of his kingdom. Demosthenes, in bis orations, frequently 
reproaches the Athenians with their indolence on this occasion, by representing 
to them, that, had they acted at this time with the expedition they ought, they 
would have saved a confederate city, and spared themselves a great many 
misfortunes.! 

Philip had promised the Athenians to give up Amphipolis into their hands, 
and by this means had made them supine and inactive; but he did not value 
himself upon keeping his word, and smcerity was in no manner the virtue he 

frofessed. So far from surrendering this city, he also possessed himself of 
ydnaj and of Potidaea.§ The Athenians kept a garrison in the latter ) these 
^e dismissed without doing them the least injury ; and gave up this city to 
the Olynthians, to engage them in his interest.!! 

* From thence he proceeded to seize Crenides, which the Thasians had built 
but two years before, and which he called Philippi, from his own name. It 
was near this city, afterwards famous for the defeat of Brutus andCassius, that 
he opened certain gold mines, which every year produced upwards of a thou- 
sand talents ; a prodigious sum of money in that age. By this means, money 
became much more current in Macedon than before ; and Philip first caused 
gold specie to be coined there, which outlived monarchy. IF Superiority of fi- 
nances is of endless advantage to a state ; and no prince understood them bet- 
ter than Philip, or neglected them less. By this fund he was enabled to main- 
tain a powerful army of foreigners, and to bribe a number of creatures in mosA 
of the cities of Greece.** 

Demosthenes says, that when Greece was in its most flourishing condition, 
" gold and silver were ranked in the number of prohibited anns."tt But Philip 



♦ Deroost. Olynth. i. p. 2. f A. M. S646. Ant. J. C. 358. Diod. p. 419; 

1 Pydna. a city of Inaeedon, sttimted on the g^uli ancieDtly called Sinus Thermaicus, and now OoUo-A 
Salonichi, 

( Potidaea, another city of Macedon. on the borders of ancient Thrace. It was bat nxty stadia, or thr«« 
foag^es, from Olynthos. 

n Diod. p. 4'2. 
IT Gratus Alexandra regi mag^na fuit ille 
Choerilus, incuitis qui rersibus et male natis 
RetuUt acceptos, regale naroisma* Pbilippos. 

Horat L U. Sp. ad AufpaU 
Cherilus the Pelean youth apprcred, 
Him he rewarded well, and him he \orrA ; 
His dull uneven verse, by j^^reat ^od fate, 
iSrot him his favour, and a fair estate. 

Creeches Hor. 
Hie sunt nameratt aurei trecenti nummi, qui rocantur PhilifupL 

^laut in roop. 
«• Pioa. o. 413. tt PbiFip. ill. p. 912, 
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thoaght, tpoke, and acted in a quite different manner. It is said, tbat coMult<* 
vng the oracle of Delphos, he received the folIo>Yiiig answer ; 

Maice coin thy «v«npons, and thou'll rumjuf r sU.— -Siiidat. 

The advice of the pnestess became his nile, and he apph'ed it with great 
success. He owned that he had carried more places by money than arrhs ; 
that he n^ver forced a ^ate till a(\er hav ing attempted to open it with a golden 
key ; and he did not think any fortress impregnable, into which a mule laden 
with silver could find entrance. It has been said, that he was a merchant ra- 
ther than a conqueror ; that it was not Philip, but his gold, that subdued Greece, 
and that be bought his cities rather than took them.* He had pensioners in 
all the conunonwealtlis of Greece, and retained those in his pay who had the 
greatest share in the public affairs. And indeed he was less proud of the sue 
cess of a battle than that of a n^tiation, well knowing, that neither his gene* 
rals nor his soldiers could share in the honour of the latter. 

Philip had noarried Olympias, daughter of Neoptolemus, the latter was son 
of Aicetas, kii^ of Molussus or Epiru^. Olympias brought him Alexander, 
sumamed the Great, who was bom at Pella,the capital of Macedonia, the first 
rear of the 106th Olympiad. Philip, who at that time was absent from his 
kingdom, liad three very agreeable advices brought him ; that he had carried 
the prize in the Olympic games : that Parmenio, one of his generals, had 
gained a great victoiy over the Illyrians ; and that his wife was delivered of 
a 9on.t This prince, terrified at so signal a happiness, which the heathens 
thought finequently the omen of some moumful Catastrophe, cried out, ^ Great 
Jupiter! in return for so many blessings, send me as soon as possible some 
slifi^ht misfortune."^ 

We may form a judgment of Philip's care and attention with regard to the 
education of this prince, by the letter he wrote a short time after nis birth to 
Amtoile^ to acquaint him so early, that he had made choice of him for his 
son's preceptor. 'M am to inform you,'* said he, ** that 1 have a son bom. I 
return thanks to the gods, not so much for having given him to me, as to have 
given him me in the time that Aristotle lived. I may justly promise myself 
3iat you will make him a successor worthy of us both, and a kin^ worthy of 
Macedonia."§ What noble thoughts arise from the perusal of this letter, far 
dlfierent from the manners of the present age, but highly worthy of a great 
monarch and a good father ! 1 shall leave the reader to make such reflections 
on it aa- he shall think proper; and shall only observe, that this example may 
serve as a lesson even to private persons, as it teadies them how highly they 
ought to vaiue a good master, ana the extraordinai^r care they should take to 
find such a one ; for every son is an Alexander to his father.)! It appears that 
Philip put his son very early under Aristotle, convinced that the success of 
studies depends on the foundation first laid ; and that the man cannot be too 
able» who is to teach the principles of learning and knowledge in the manner 
they ought to be inculcated. IT 
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* Callidus emptor Ol/Dthi. Jov. Sat. xii. 1. 47. 

Philippus inajore ex parte mercator Gnscic, quam victor. 

yal. Uax. lib. vU. c. % 
—————— D iffi dit hostiam 

Portas v'lT Macedo, et submit asmolM 
Re^es muneribus. — Horat lib. iiL Od. xru 

When eng^ines, and when arts do fail. 
The golden wedge can cleave the wall 

Gold, Philip's rival kings o*erthrew. Creeeh*t Hor* 

t Pltftarcb lapposes that this news was brought bita ioiBiediatefy mhitt tfi« taking of P«tida»ft« bnt this 
citj had been taken two ye.irs before. 
t A. M. 3648. Ant. J. C. 356. Pint, io Alex, p 666. Justin. 1. xii. e. 16. Pint, in Apophth. p. 187. 

I Aul. Gel. I. ix. 3. 
n Pingamtis Alexandram dan nobis, impositum gremio, dignum tanta cura infanten : (quanquam i 
eoiqoe dirmis est ^— >Q,uintil. 1. i. c. 1. . 

ir An rhllippiis IVtacedonum rex Aiexandro filio suo prima literaram element* tradiidi Ariit*tele 
mo cjas aM»lis jphilosooho voiuisset. aut ille snscepisyt hoc officium, si ooft sto tf siliMt uUm • ^-'^^-'^^ 
quo^M oplioM tnvctarit pertinere ad sununam credidlsset ?— Quintil- Ibid 
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A DESCRIPTION OF THE MACEDONIJIN PHALANX. 

This was a body of infantry, consisting of sixteen thousand heavy-uined 
troops, who were always placed in the centre of the battle.* Besides a sword 
they were aimed with a shield, and a pike or spear called by the Greeks 
Iaj»<r<ra, (sarissa.) This pike was fourteen cubits, or twenty-one feet, long, for 
the cubit consists of a foot and a half.j . 

^he phalanx was commonly divided into ten corps or battalions, each of 
which was composed of sixteen hundred men, one hundred in lask, and six 
teen m file. Sometimes the file of sixteen was doubled, and soirietimes divided, 
according to occasion ; so that the phalanx was sometimes but eight, and at 
other, times thirty-two deep ; but its usual and regular depth was sixteen. 

The space between each soldier upon a march was six feet, or, which is the 
came, four cubits ; and the ranks were also about six feet asunder. When the 
phalanx advanced towards an enemy, there was but three feet distance be- 
tween each soldier, and the ranks were closed in proportion. In fine, when 
the phalanx was to receive the enemy, the men who composed it drew stMl 
closer, each soldier occupying only the space of a foot and a half. 

This evidently shows the different space which the front of the phalanx took 
up in these three cases, supposing the whole to consist of sixteen thousand men, 
at sixteen deep, and consequently always a thousand men in front. This space 
or distance, in the first case, was six thousand feet, or one thousand fathoms, 
which make ten furlongs, or half a league. In the second case it was but half 
as much, and took u]^ five furlongrs, or five hundred fathoms.^ And, in the 
third case, it was again diminished another half, and extended to the distance 
of only t^vo furlongs and a half, or two hundred and fifty fathoms. 

Polybius examines the phalaax in the second case, m which it marched to 
attack the enemy. There were then three feet in breadth and depth between 
each soldier. We observed above, that their pikes were fourteen cubits kii^. 
The space between the two hands, and that part of the pike which projected 
beyond the right, took up four : and consequently the pike advanced ten co- 
bits beyond the body of the soldier who carried it. This being supposed, the 
pikes of the soldiers placed in the fifth rank, whom I will call tne fifths, and so 
of the rest, projected two cubits beyond the first rank ; the pikes of the fourths, 
four ; those oC the thirds, six ; those of the seconds, eight cubits ; and the pikes 
of the soldiers who formed the first rank, projected ten cubits towards the enenry. 

The reader will easily conceive, that when the soldiers who composed tne 
phalanx; a great and unwieldy machine, every part of which, bristled with 
pikes, as we have seen, moved all at once, presenting their pikes to attack the 
enemy, they must chaige with great force. The soldiers, who were be- 
hind the fifth rank, held their pikes raised, hut inclinii^a little over the ranks 
which preceded them ; thereby forming a kind of roof; which, not to mention 
their shields, secured them from darts discharged at a distance, which fell 
without doing them any hurt. 

The soldiers of all the other ranks beyond the fiflh, could not indeed engage 
against the enemy, nor reach them with their pikes, but then they gave great 
assistance in battle to those m front of them ; for, by supporting them behind 
with the utmost strength, and propping them with their backs, they increased 
in a prodigious manner the strength and impetuosity of the onset ; thev gave 
their comrades such a force as rendered them immoveable in attacks, ana at the 
same time deprived them of every hope or opportunity of flight by the rear ; so 
that tliey were under the necessity of either conquerii^ or dying. 

Polybius indeed acknowledges, that as long as the soldiers of the phalanx 
preserved their disposition and order as a phalanx, tliat is, as long as they kept 

• 1 < 

"^ Decern etsex millia peditum more Macedonum.arinati fuera ^n! phalaogitc ftppeUabuttnr. Haee 
iet fdit ia froute, in decern partes divisa.~.Tit. Liv. 1. xxxvii. n. 40. 
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dieirrai^inthe close order we have described, it was impossible for an ene- 
my either to sustain its weight, or to open and break it. And this he demon- 
strates to us in a plain and sensible manner. The Roman soldiers, for it is tlicse 
he compares to the Greeks in the place in Question, says he, take up, in fight, 
three feet each. And as thej must necessarily move aliout very mucn, either to 
ihifl their bucklers to the right and left, in defending themselves, or to thrust 
with the point, or strike with the cdg^e, we must be obliged to suppose the dis- 
tance of three feet between every soldier. In this manner every Roman soldier 
takes up six feet, that is. twice as much distance as one of the pnalanx, and con- 
sequently opposes singly two soldiers of the first rank ; and, for the same 
reason, is obliged to make head against ten pikes, as we before observed. Now 
it is impossible for a single soldier to break, or force his way through ten pikes.* 

Livy shows this evidently in a few words, where he describes in what manner 
the Romans were repulsea by the Macedonians at the siege of a city.t The 
consul, says he, made his conorts to advance, Vi order, if possible, to penetrate 
the Macedonian phalanx. When the latter. Keeping very close together, had 
l^resented their long pikes, the Romans, having ineffectually dischai^ed their 
javelins against the Macedonians, whom their shields, pressed very close to- 
gether, covered like a roof, drew their swords. But it was not possible for 
them either to come to a close engagement, or to cut or break the pikes of the 
enemy ; and if they happened to cut or break any one of them, the broken 
piece of the pike served as a point ; so that this range of pikes, with which 
the front of the phalanx was armed, still existed.! 

Paulus ^milius acknowledged, that in the battle with Perseus, the last ktn^ 
of Macedon, this rampart of orass, and forest of pikes, impenetrable to his 
legions, filled him with terror and astonishment, ne did not remember, he 
said, any thing so formidable as this phalanx ; and often afterwards declared, 
that this dreadful spectacle had made so strong an impression upon him, as 
almost made him despair of the victoiy.S 

Fronrwhat has been said above, it will appear that the Macedonian i)ha- 
lanx was considered invincible ; but we find by history, that the Macedonians 
and their phalanx were vanquished and subdued by the Romans. " It was 
invincible, says Polybius, " so long as it continued a phalanx, but this hap- 
pened very rarely ; for to form in that order, a flat even spot of ground of 
great extent, without either tree, bush, intrenchment, ditch, valley, nill, or ri- 
ver, was requisite. Now we seldom find a spot of ground, of fifteen, twenty, 
or more furlongs, in extent ; for so lar^e a space is necessaiy for containing a 
whole aimy , of which the phalanx V3 but a part. 

^' But, let us suppose," continues Polybius,*^ that a tract of ground, such as 
could be wished, were found, yet ol what use could a body of troops drawn 
up in the fonn of a phalanx be, should the enemy, instead of advancing and 
oneriflg battle^ send out detachments to lay waste the country, plunder the ci- 
ties, or cut on the convoys ? That in case the enemy should come to battle, 
the general need only command part of his front, the centre for instance, to 
^ivc way and Oy , that the phalanx might have an opportunity of pursuing them ; 
in this case, it is manifest the phalanx vrould be broken, and a large cavity 
made in it, in which the Romans would not fail to chaijge the phalanx in flank 
00 the right and left, at the same time that those soldiers who were pursuing 
the enemy, might be attacked in the same manner.' 

* 1 1 was before said, that each loldier of the pfanlunx took up three feet when he advanced to attark the 
enemj. and but half as maeb trhen he waited hii comio; up. In this last case, each Roman soldier was 
•blif^cd to make head against tweatjr pikes. 

t Li^* 1* xxxii. n. 17. 
{ Cobortes iovicem sub slgnis. quae -cuoeum Macedonum (phalan^em ipsi Tocaot) tt possent, tI {wmira- 
perunt. emittebat. — Ubi confcrti hastas iogentis loD|;^itudiois pm se Macedooes objeeissent. re lot in eoni 
struclam deositate clri^eonun testudioem, Romaoi, pilis oequtcquani.emifltis, cum strinzisscttt gladios ; ne. 
aue progr e di propius^ neque pr»ccdere hastas poterant; et, si quam iDcidtssent aut pnefregisscBt hattUt 
ini^aMnto ipso acuto inter spiaula integrarom hastamm, velut vallum ezplebat* 

{ Plat, in Taul. JEail. p. 369 
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This reasoning of Polybius appears to me very clear, and at the same time 
gives us a very just idea of the manner in which the ancients fought ; which 
certainly ought to have a place in history, as it is an essential part of it. 

Hence appears, as Mr. Bossuet* observed after Polybius, the difference be- 
tween the Macedonian phalanx,! formed of one large body, very close on all 
sides, which was obliged to move all at once, and the Roman army, divided 
into small bodies, which for that reason were nimbler, and consequently more 
aplly disposed for motions of every kind. " The phalanx cannot long preserve 
its natural property," says Polybius; " that is to say, its solidity and thickness, 
because it requires its peculiar spots of ground, and those, as it were, made 

Eurposely for it; and that for want of such tracts, it encumbers, or rather 
reaks itself by its own motion ; not to mention, that, if it is once broken, the 
soldiers who compose it can never rally again. Whereas the Roman army, 
by its division into small bodies, takes advantage of all places and situations, 
and suits itself to them. It is united or separated at pleasure. It files off, or 
draws together, without the least difficulty. It can very easily detach, rally 
and perform every kind of evolution, either in, whole or in part, as occasion may 
require. In fine, it has a greater variety of motions, and consequently more 
activity and strength, (han the phalanx." 

This enabled Paulus ^milius to gain his celebrated victory over Perseus.t 
He tirst attacked the phalanx in front. But the Macedonians, keeping very 
close together, holding their pikes with both hands, and presenting this iron 
rampart to the enemv, could not be either, broken or forced in any manner 
but made a dreadful slaughter of the Romans. But at last, the unevenness of 
the ground, and the great extent of the front, not allowing the Macedonians to 
continue, in all parts, that range of shields an^ pikes, Paulus jEmilius observed 
that the Phalanx was obliged to leave several openings and intervals. Upon 
this he attacked them at these openings, not as before, in front, and in a gene- 
ral onset, but by detacked bodies, and in different parts at one and the same 
time; By this means the phalanx was broken, and its whole force, which con- 
sisted merely in its union, and the impression it made all at once, was entirely 
ost, and Paulus iSImilius gained the victory .$ 

Polybius, in the fwelfth book above cited, also describes in a few words the 
order of battle observed by the cavalry. According. to him, a squadron of horse 
consisted of eight hundred, generally drawn up one hundred in front, and eight 
deep; consequently such a squadron as this took up a furlong, or one hundred 
fathoms, supposing the distance of one fathom or six feet for each horseman , 
which space he must necessarily occupy, to make his evolutions and to rally. 
Ten squadrons, or eight thousand horse, occupied ten times as much ground, 
that is, ten furlongs, or a thousand fathoms, which make about half a league. || 

From what has been said, the reader may judge how much ground an army 
took, .according to the number of infantry and cavalry of which it consisted. 

SECTION II. — ^THE SACRED WAR. SEQtJEL OF THE HISTORY OF PHILIP. 

Discord, which constantly excited in the Greeks dispositions not very remote 
from an, open rupture, broke out with great violence upon account of the 



* Discourse on llniversal History. 
, t Statariufluterquc miles, ordines servans ; scd ilia phalanx immobiiis, et unius icncris ; Romana aeiea distino- 
tior, ex plunbua parribus constans ; facilis partienli quacuinque opus csset, facilis jugenri. — Tit. Liv, 1. ix n. 19. 

Erant pleraque sylvcstria circa, inconamoda phalangi, maxime Macedonum, quae, nisi ubi praclougis liastis velut 
TaJlum ante clypeos otyecit, quod ut fiat, libefo camix) opiis est, nullius admodum usus csL— Id. I. x\xi. n. SA. 
I Secunda tegio immissa dissipavic phatangem ; neque ullaevideiitior causa victoria? fxiit, quam quod nriulta pa«- 

tatm praslia erant, qu» fluctiianteni turbanint primo, doinde diqecerunt pbaiangein ; cujus conferta;, or intcntia 
lorrentia bastis, intoierabiles vires sunt. Si carptim axgrediondo circumagere immubilcm longitudincet gravitate 
KWtam cogas, confusa slrue implicantur : si vcro ab latere, autab tergo, aliquid tumuiti» incrcpuit, ruins modo 
turbantur. Sicut tuin advcj^us catcrvatim irruontes Romanos, et interrupta niuttifarii^m acie, obviam ire coare- 
*iantar ; et P.otnani, quaoumque data intcrvalla essent, iosinuabant ortlinca sues. Qui si univerpa arie in fronttra 
versus instructim pbalan«em concurissent— indaissimt sc hastis, ncc confertom acicm sustinuissent.— Tit. Liv. 
I riutorcb in Paul £mil. t»- 265, 2S6. Liv. I xiiv. n. 4(r - Lib. xiL p. 033 
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Phocasans* Those people, who inhahited the territories tdjacent to Ddpboe, 
ploui^hed up certain lands that were sacred to Apollo, which were thereby pro- 
faned. Immediately the pepple in the neighboarhood exclaimed against them 
as guilty of sacrilege ; some, from a spirit of sincerity, and others^ in order to 
cover their private revenge with the veil of religion. The wtfr that broke out 
on this occasion, was called the Sacred War, as undertaken from a religious 
moMve, and lasted ten years. The people guilty of this profanation, were sum« 
moned to appear before the Amphvctions, or states-general of Greece; and the 
whole affair being duly examined, the Fhooeans were declared sacrilegious, 
and sentenced to pay a heavy fine.* 

Philomelas, one of their chief citizens, a bold man, and of great authority, 
having proved by some verses in Homer,t that the sovereignty of Delphos 
belonged anciently to the Phoca^ans, inflamed them against this decree, resolved 
with them to take up arms, and was appointed their general. He immediately 
went to Sparta to engage the Lacedaemonians in his interest. They were very 
much dis^sted at the sentence which the Ampbyctions had pronounced against 
them at the solicitation of the Thebans, by which they had also been condemned 
«o pay a fine, for having seized upon the citadel of Thebes, by fraud and violence. 
Archidamus, one of the kin^ of Sparta, gave Philomelus a handsome reception. 
This monarch, however, did not dare to declare openly in favour of the Pho- 
ceans, but promised to assist him with money, and to furnish him secretly with 
troops, which he accordingly did. 

Philomelus, at his return home, raised soldiers, and began by attacking the 
temple of Delphos, of which he possessed himself without any great difficulty, 
the mhabitants of the country making but a weak resistance. The Locriansi 
or Locri, a people in the neighbourhood of Delphos, took arms against him, 
but were defeated in several rencounters. Philomelus, encouraged by these 
first successes, increased his troops daily, and put himself in a condition to 
carry on his enterprise with vigour. He accordmgly entered the temple, tore 
from the pillars the decree of the Ampbyctions against the Phocceans, publish- 
ed all over the country, that he had no design to seize the riches of the temple, 
and that his sole view was to restore the Phocaeans their ancient rights and 
privileges. It was necessary for him to have a sanction from the God who 
presid^ at Delphos, and to receive such an answer from the oracle as might 
be favourable to him. The priestess at first refused to co-operate on this occa« 
sion ; but, being terrified by his menaces, she answered that the god permitted 
him to do whatever he should think proper; a circumstance he tooK care to 
publish to all the neighbouring nations. 

The affair was now become a serious one. The Amphyttions meeting a 
second time, a resolution was formed to declare war against the Phocsans. 
Most of the Grecian nations engaged in this quarrel, and sided with the one or 
the other party. The Boeotians, the Locrians, Thessalians, and several other 
neighbouring people, declared in favour of the god ; while Sparta, Athens, and 
some other cities of Peloponnesus, joined with the Phocieans. Philomelus had 
not yet touched the treasures of the temple; but being afterwards not so scru- 
pulous, he believed that the riches of the god could not be better employed, 
than in his (the deity's) defence, for he gave this specious name to this sacri- 
legious attempt ; and being enabled, bv this fresh supply, to double the pay of 
his soldiers, he raised a very considerable body of troops. 

Several battles were fought, and the success for some time seemed doubtful 
on both sides. Everv body knows how much religious wars are to be dreaded, 
and the prodigious length to which a false zeal, when veiled with so venera- 
ble a name, is apt to go. The Thebans having in a rencounter taken several 
prisoners, condeiimed them all to die as sacrilegious wretches, who were ex* 
communicated. The Phocseans did the same by wav of reprisal. 'These had 
at first gained several advantages ; but having been defeated in a great battle. 

«A.M.964a. Ant.J.C.8W. Diod. L xvL p. 48S-4^3^ t i]iii|. L u. t 
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Philomelus their leader, beiof closely attacked upon an eminence, from which 
there was no retreatii^^, defended nimself for a long-time with incredible 
braveiy ; which, however, riot availing, he threw himselTheadloi^from a rock, 
in order to avoid the torments he must unavoidably have undei^one, had he 
fallen alive into the hands of his enemies. Onomarchus was his successor, 
and took upon him the command of the forces. 

This new general soon levied another army, the advantageous pay he offered 
procuring him soldiers from all sides. He also, by dint of money, brought over 
several chiefs of the other party, and prevailed upon them either to retire or 
to do little or nothing, by which he gained great advantages.* 

Philip thought it most consistent with his interest to remain neutral in this 
general movement of the Greeks, in favour either of the Phocaeans or the 
Tfiebans. It was consistent with tne policy of this ambitious prince, who had 
little regard for religion or the interest of Apollo, but was always intent upon 
his own, not to engage in a war from which he could not reap the least benefit ; 
and to take advantage of the circumstance in which all Greece, employed ana 
divided by a great war, gave him an opportunity to extend his frontiers, and 
push his conquests without any apprehension of opposition. He was also well 

E leased to see both parties weaken and consume each other, as he should there- 
y be enabled to fall upon them afterwards with greater advantage. 

Being desirous of subjecting Thrace, and of securing the conquests he had 
already made in it, he aetermined to possess himself oi Me thone, a small city, 
incapanle of supportii^ itself by its own strength, but which eave him dis- 
quiet, and obstructed his designs whenever it was in the hands of his enemies.! 
He accordii^ly besieged that city, made himself master of, and razed it. 
He lost one of nis eyes before Memone, by a very singular accident. Aster 
of Amphipolis had offered his service to Philip, as so excellent a marksman, 
that he could brinff down birds in their most rapid fl^ht. The monarch made 
this answer : " Well, I will take you into my service when I make war upon 
starlings ;" which answer stimg the cross-bovraian to the quick. A repartee 
proves often of fatal consequence to him who makes it, and it is not a small 
merit to know when to hold one's tongue. After having thrown himself into the 
city, he shot an arrow, on which was written, " to Philip^s right eye," and gave 
him a most cruel proof that he was a good marksman, for he hit him in his 
right eye. Philip sent him back the same am:)w, with this inscription, " If 
Philip takes the city, he will hang up Aster ;" and he was accordingly as ^ood 
as his word.J 

A skilful surgeon drew the arrow out of Philip's eye with so much art and 
dexterity, that not the least scar remained ; and though he could not save his 
iye, yet he took away the blemish.§ This monarch was, however, so weak as 
to be angry whenever any person happened to mention the word Cyclops, or 
even the word eye, in his presetice. Men, however, seldom blush for an 
honourable imperfection. A Lacedaemonian woman thought more like a man, 
when, to console her son for a glorious wound that had lamed him, she said, 
" Now my son, every step you take will put you in mind of your valour. "II 
■ After tne takii^ of Methone, Philip, evei studious either to weaken his ene- 
mies by new conquests, or gain new friends by doing them some important ser- 
vice, marched into Thessaly, which had implored his assistance against the 
JVTants, The liberty of that country seemed now secure, since Alexander of 
Pherae was no more. But, his brothers, who, in concert with his wife Thebe, 
had murdered him, grown weary of having some time acted the part of de- 
liverers, revived his tyranny, and oppressed the Thessalians with a new yoke. 
Lycophron, the eldest of the three brothers, who succeeded Alexander, had 
strengthened himself by the protection of the Phocaeans. Onomarchus, their 
leader, brought him a numerous body of forces, and at first gained a consid- 
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erabk adrantage over Phflip ; but efunuriv him a second time,1iie was en* 

tirely defeated, and his army routed. The flying troops were pursued to the 
sea -shore. Upwards of six thousand men were killed on the spot, among whom 
was Onomarchus, whose body was hung upon a gallows ; ana three thousand* 
who were taken prisoners, were thrown into the sea, by Philip's order, as so 
many sacrilegious wretches, ^e professed enemies of religion. Lycophron 
delivered up the cit^ of Pherae, and restored Thessaly to its liberty by aban« 
donii^ it. Dj the happy success of this expedition Pnilip acquired for ever 
the affection of the Tbessalians, whose excellent cavaliy, joined to &c Mace- 
donian phalanx, had afterwards so great a share in his victories, and those of 
his son.* 

Phayllus, who succeeded his brother Onomarchus, deriving the same advan- 
tages ne had done, from the immense riches he found in the temple, raised a 
numerous army, and, supported by the troops of the Lacedaemonians, Athe- 
nians, and the other allies, whom he paid very laiKely, went into Bceotia, 
and invaded the Thebans. For a lorjg time victoiy shifted sides : but atlast, 
Phayllus being attacked with a sudden and violent distemper, after suffering 
the most cruel torments, ended his life in a manner worthy oi his impieties and 
sacrilegious actions. Pnalecus, then veiy young, the son of Onomarchus, wm 
placed in his room, and Mnaseas, a man of great experience, and strongly 
attached to his family, was appointed his counsellor. 

The new leader, treading in the steps of his predecessors, plundered the 
temple as they had done, and enriched all his friends. At last the Phocaeans 
opened their eyes, and appointed commissioners to call all diosc to account 
who had any concern in the public monies. Upon this Phalecus was deposed ; 
and, after an exact inquiry, it was found that, from the beginning of the war, 
there had been taken out ot the temple upwards of ten thousand talents. 

PbiUp, after having freed the Tbessalians, resolved to cany his arms into 
Phocis. This was his first attempt to get footine in Greece, and to have a share 
in the general afifairs of tiie Greeks, from which the kings of Macedon bad al- 
ways l^en excluded as foreigners. In this view, upon pretence of going over 
into Phocis, in order to punish the sacrilegious rhocsans,he marched towards 
Thermopylae, to possess himself of a pass, which gave him a free passage into 
Greece, a^ especially into Attica. The Atheniaiis, upon hearing of a march 
which might prove of the most fatal consequence to them, hastened to Ther- 
mopylae, and possessed themsehres very seasonably of this important pass« 
which Philip did not dare attempt to force ; so that he was obliged to return 
back into Macedonia.^ 

SECTION III. — DEMOSTHENES HARANGUES THE ATHENIANS AGAINST PHILIP. 

THAT PRINCE TAKfiS OLYNTHUS. 

As we shall soon see Phibp engaged against the Athenians, who, by the strong 
exhortations and prudent counsels of Demosthenes, will become his greatest 
enemies, and the most powerful opposers of his ambitious designs ; it may not 
be improper, before we enter into that part of the history, to give a short account 
of the state of Athens, and of the disposition of the citizens at that time. 

We must not form a judgment of the character of the Athenians, in the age wc 
are now speaking of, from that of their ancestors, in the time of the battles of 
Marathon and of Salamis, from whose virtues they had extremely degenerated. 
They virere no longei the same men, and had no longer the same maxims, and 
the same manners. They no longer discovered the same zeal for the public 
good : the same application to the affairs of the state ; the same courage to sup- 
port tne fatigues oi war by sea and land ; the same care of the revenues, the same 
willingness to hear salutary advice ; the same discernment in the choice of ge- 
nerals of the armies, and of m^istrates to whom they entrusted the administra- 
tion of the state. To these happy, t hese glorious dispositions, succeeded a fond* 
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ness for repose, and an indolence with re^rd to public aAirs : ab aronon for 
military fatigues, which they now left entirely to mercenary troops ; and a pro- 
fusion of the public treasures in games and shows; a love for the flattery which 
their orators lavished upon them; and an unhappy facility in conferring public 
offices by intrisfue and cabal , all which usually precede the approaching ruin 
of states. Such was the situation of Athens at the time the king of Macedon 
began to turn his arms a^inst Greece. 

We have seen that Philip, after various conquests, had attempted to advance 
as far as Fhocis, but in vain ; because the Athenians, justly alarmed at the im- 
pending danger, jiad stopped him at the pass of Thermopylae. Demosthenes, 
takinf advantage of so favourable a disposition of things, mounted the tribunal, 
in order to set oefore them a lively image of the impendine^ danger to which 
they were exposed by the boundless ambition of Philip, and to convince th«m 
of the absolute necessity thev were consequently under, of appdying the most 
speedy remedies. Now, as tne success of his arms, and the rapidity of his pro- 
gress spread throughout Athens a kind of terror, hordering very near upon des- 
pair, the orator, by a wonderful artifice, first endeavours to revive their courage, 
and ascribes their calamities to their sloth and indolence. For, if they hitherto 
had acquitted themselves of their dut^, and that, in spite of their activity and 
their utmost efforts, Philip had prevailed over them, they then, indeed, would 
•not have the least resource or hope lefL But in this oration, and all those 
which follow, Demosthenes insists strongly, that the grandeur of Philip is 
wholly owing to the supineness of the Athenians ; and that this supineness, 
which makes him bold and daring, swells him with such a spirit of haughti- 
ness, as even insults the Athenians.* 

** See," savs Demotnenes to them, speaking of Philip, ** to what a height the 
arrogance oi that man rises, who will not suner you to choose either action or 
repose; but employs menaces, and, as fame says, speaks in the most insolent 
terms ; and not contented with his first conquests, but incapable of satiating^ ^ 
his lust of dominion, engages every day in some new enterprise. Possibly, you 
wait till necessity reduces you to act. Can any one be greater to free-bom. 
men than shame and infamy ? Will you then for ever wsdk the public places 
with this question in your mouths, ' What news is there V Can there be greater 
news than that a Macedonian has vanquished the Athenians, and made himself 
the supreme arbiter of Greece? ' Philip is dead,' says one ; ' lie is only sick,' 
replies another. His being wounded at Methone had occasioned all these re- 
ports. But whether he be sick or dead is nothing to the purpose, 0, Athenians ! 
for the moment after heaven had delivered you from him, should you still bci- 
have as you now do, you would raise up another Philip against yourselves : 
since the man in question owes his grandeur infinitely more to your indolence 
than to his own strength." 

But Demosthenes, not satisfied with bare remonstrances, or with giving his 
opinion in general terms, proposed a pjan, the execution of which he believed. 
Would check the attempts of Philip. In the' first place, he advised the Athe- 
nians to fit out a fleet of fifty galleys, and to resolve firmly to man them them- 
selves. He required them to reinforce these with ten galleys lightly armed, 
which might serve as a convoy to the fleet and transports. With regard to the 
land forces, as in his time, the general, elected by tne most powernil faction, 
formed the army only of a confused assemblage of foreigners and mercenary 
troops, who did little service ; Demosthenes required them to levy no more 
than two thousand chosen troops, five hundred of whom should be Athenians^ 
and the rest raised from among the allies, with two hundred horse, fifty of 
which should also be Athenians. 

The expense of this small army, with regard only to provisions and other 
matters independent of their pay, was to amount to little more per month tha.xx 
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ninety talents, viz. fatty talents for ten convoy j;alley8, at tbe late of twentjr 
miose per month for each galley ; forty talents for the two thousand infantry, 
tnd ten drachmas per month for each foot soldier ; lastly, twelve talents for 
tbe two hundred horse, or thirty drachmas per month for each horseman. The 
reader may hence form an idea of the expenses of an army in those times. 
Demosthenes adds, ** If any one imagine tnat the preparation of provisions is 
Dot a considerable step, he is very much mistaken ; for he is persuaded, that 
pronded the forces ao not want provisions, the war will furnish them with 
erery thing besides ; and that, without doing the least wrong to the Greeks or 
allies, they will not fail of sufficient acquisitions to make up all deficiencies and 
arrears of pay." 

But, as the Athenians miffhi be surprised that Demosthenes required so small 
a body of forces, he gave this reason for it, viz. that at present, the common- 
weal en did not permit the Athenians to oppose Philip with a sufficient force in 
the field ; and tnat it would be their business to make excursions only. Thus 
his design was, that this little army should be hovering perpetually about the 
frontiers of Macedonia, to awe, observe, harass, and keep dose to the enemy, 
m order to prevent them from concerting and executing such enterprises with 
ease, as they might think fit to attempt. 

What the success of this harangue was, is not known. It is very probable, 
that as the Athenians were not attacked personally, they, according to the su« 
pineness natural to them, were very indolent with regard to the progress of 
rhilips's arms. The divisions at this time in Greece were very favourable to 
that monarch. Athens and Lacedsemon, on one side, employed themselves 
wholly in reducing the strength of Thebes, their rival ; vvhile, on the other 
adcj the Thessalians, in order to free themselves from their tyrants, and the 
ThebaDA, to maintain the superiority which they had acquired by the battle* 
of Leuctrn and Mantinea, devoted themselves in the most resolute manner to 
Philip, and assisted him, undesignedly, in making chains for themtselves. 

Philip, as an able politician, knew weU how to take advantage of all these 
dissensions. This kmg, in oider tp secure his frontiers, had nothing more at 
heart than to enlarge them towards Thrace; and this he could not well attempt 
but at the expense of the Athenians, who since the defeat of Xerxes had many 
colonies, besides several states, who were either their allies or tributaries, in 
that country. » 

Olynthus, a city of Thrace, in the peninsula of Pallene, was one of these 
colonies. The Olynthians had been at great vanance with Amyntas, father 
oi Philip, and had even very much exposed the latter, upon his accession to 
the crown. He, however, being not firmly established on the throne, at first 
employed dissimulation, and requested the alliance of the Olynthians, to whom, 
some tiaie after, he gave up Potidsea, an important fortress, which he had con- 
quered, in concert with and for them, from the Athenians. When he found 
himself able to execute his project, he :so6k proper measures for the siege of 
Olynthus. The inhabitants of this city, who saw the suxm gathering«t a dia- 
tance, had recourse to the Athenians, of whom they requested ipomediate aid. 
The afifair was debated in an assembly of the people, and as it was of the 
almost importance, a great number of orators met m the assembly. Each of 
them mounted it in his turn, which was regulated by their age. Donosthenes, 
who ivas then but thirty-four, did not spesik till after his seniors had discussed 
tbe matter a long time. 

In this discourse,* the orator, the better to succeed in his aim, alternately 
terrifies and encourages the Athenians.t For this purposei he represents Philip 



* The oradon which Demosthenes iMonoiiooed at that time* is feoereJIr looked upm as the seeond of the thrift 
(HfDthiaea, wliieb rekt« to this suhiect. But M. de Toumd. chiefly on the aHthority of DkNiysius Hahcaraassenr 
«a, wfaich ought to be of great weight on this occasioo, chances tbe order ceaerallf 9''>*®r^i?' ^i^J^zSSLSl 
I)emastheoeB; and places Siis at the head oTliMOIyiitlM^a. TJn^ I am <31ii8 cpwioa, i shaU oite tha oiatioM 
ii the oniOTther an printed. ^^,__^. „ 
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ID two reiy different lights. On one side, he is a man whose unbounded am« 
bition the empire of the world could not satiate ; a haughty tyrant, who looks 
upon all men, and even his allies, as so many subjects or slaves ; and who, for 
that reason, is no less incensed bj too slow a submission, than an open revolt ; a 
vigilant politician, who, always mtent on taking advantage of the oversights and 
errors of others, seizes every favourable opportunity ; an indefatigable warrior, 
whom his activity multiplies, and who continually undezgoes the nx>st severe 
toils, without allowing himself a moment's repose, or having the least regard 
to the difference of seasons : an intrepid hero, who rushes mrough obstacles, 
and plunges into the midst of dangers ; a corrupter, who with his purse, traffics^ 
buys, and employs gold no less than iron ; a happy prince, on whom fortune la- 
vishes her favours J and for whom she seems to have forgotten her inconstancy : 
but, on the other side, this same Philip is an imprudent man, who measures nis 
vast projects, not by his strength, but merely by his ambition ; a rash man, who, 
by his attempts, di^s the grave of his own grandeur, and opens precipices be- 
fore him, down which a small effort would throw him.;. a knave, whose oower 
is raised on the most ruinous of all foundations, breach of faith, and villany ; 
a usurper, hated universally abroad, who, by trampling upon alt laws, human 
and divine, has made all nations his enemies ; a ^rant, detested even in the 
heart of his dominions, in which, by the infamy of his manners and other vices, 
he has tired out the patience of his captains, bus soldiers, and of all his subjects 
in general : to conclude, a perjured and impious wretch, equally abhorred by 
heaven ana earth, and whom the gods are now upbn the ipoint of destroying by 
any hand that will administer to tneir wrath, and second their vengeance. 

This is the double picture of Philip, which M. de Tourreil draws, by uniting 
the several detached lineaments in the present oration of Demosthenes. He 
herein shoves tiie neat freedom with which the Athenians spoke of so powerful 
a monarch. 

Our orator, after having one moment represented Philip as formidable, and 
the next, as very easy to be conquered, concludes, that the oiily certain method 
for reducing such an enemy, would be to reform the new abuses, to revive the 
ancient order and regulations, to appease domestic dissentions, and to suppress 
the cabals which are incessantly forming ; and all this in such a manner that 
eveiy thing may unite in the single point, the public service ; and that, at a 
common expense, eveiy man, according to his abilities, may concur in the de- 
struction of the common enemjr. 

Demades,* bribed by Philip's gold, opposed very strenuously, but in vain, 
the advice of Demosthenes ; for the Athenians sent, under the conduct of Cha- 
res, the general, thirty galleys and two thousand men to succour the Olynthians, 
who, in this urgent necessity, which so nearly affected the Greeks generally, 
could obtain assistance only m>m Athens. 

This succour, however, did not prevent the designs of Philip, or the progress 
of his arms. For he marched into Chalcis, took several places of strength, 
the fortress of Gira, and spread terror throughout the whole country. Oiyn- 
thus, being thus in great dai^er of an invasion, and menaced with destruction, 
sent a second embassy to Athens, to solicit a new reinforcement. Demosthenes 
argued very strongly in favour of their request, and proved to the Athenians 
that they were equally obliged by honour and interest to have regard to it. This 
is the subject of the Ol3mthiac, generally taken as the third. 

The orator, always animated with a strong and lively zeal for the safety and 
glory of his countiy, endeavoured to intimidate the Athenians, by setting before 
mem the dangers with which thej were threatened ; exhibiting to them a most 
dreadful prospect of the future, if they did not rouse from their lethargy : for 
tliat, in case rhilip seized upon Olynthus, he would inevitably attack Athens 
afterwards with all his forces. 
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The greatest diffieoIlT was (he means of raising suScient stims for defr^ing 
the expenses requisite for the succour of the Olynthians, because the mihtaiy 
funds were otherwise employed, viz. for the celebration of the public games. 
When the Atheuiansy at the end of ttxe war of iElgina, had concluded a peace 
for thirty years with the Lacedaemonians, they resolved to put mto their treasury, 
hy way at resenre, a thousand talents every :^ear ; at the same time prohibiting 
any person, upon pain of death, from mentioning the empioyine any part ^ 
it, except for repulsing an enemy who should invade Attica« This was at first 
observed with the warmth and fervour which men have ibr all new institutions. 
But Pericles, aAerwards, to court popularity, proposed to distribute among the 
citizens, in times of peace, the thousand talents, and to give to each individual 
at the public shows^ fwo oboli, upon condition, however, that they might resume 
this fund in time of war.* The proposal and restriction were both approved. 
But, as aU concessions of this kind de^nerate one time or other into license, 
the Athenians were so highly pleased with this distnbution, ctUed by Demades, 
'' a bird-lime by which the Athenians might be caught,*' that they absolutely 
would not suffer it to be retrenched on any account. The abuse was carried to 
such a height, that Eubulus, one of the faction which opposed Demosthenes, 
prohibited any person, upon pain of death, so much ^ to propose the restoring 
for the service of the war, those funds vriiich Pericles had transferred to the 
games and public shows, Apollodorus was even punished for declaring himself 
of a contraiy opinion, and for insisting upon it 

This absurd profusion had vei^ Strang effects. It was impKMsible to sup- 
ply it but by imposing taxes, the mequality of which, bein^ entirely arbitrary, 
perpetuated strong feuds, and made the military preparations so veiy slow, as 
^uite defeated the designs of them, without lessemng the expense. As the ar^ 
tiiicers and sea-faring people, who composed about two thirds of the population 
of Athens, did not contribute any part of their substance, and oi^vgave their 
persons, ibe whole weight of the taxes fell entirely upon the rich. These mur- 
mured upon that account, and reproached the others with the expenditure of 
the pubLc moneys upon festivals, comedies, and the like supemuities. But 
the people, being sensible of their superiority, paid very little regard to their 
complaints, and had no manner of inclination to subtract from their diversions, 
merelj to ease people who possessed employments and dignities, from which 
they were entirely excluded. Besides, any person who should dare to propose 
this to the people seriously and in form, would be in great danger of nis life. 
Demosthenes, however, presumed to introduce this subject at two different 
times ; but then he treated it with the utmost art and circumspection. Ai^er 
showii^ that the Athenians were indispensably obliged to raise an army, in 
order to stop the enterprises of Philip, he hinted, but in a distant wsy, that 
those funds which were expended in theatrical representations, ov^t to be 
employed for levyme and maintaining an armed force. He demanded that 
commissioners should, be nominated, not to enact new lavrs, there bein^ already 
but too many established, but to examine and abolish sudi as shoula be pre* 
judicial to the commonwealth. He did not thereby become liabje to capital 
puni^ment, as enacted by those laws, because he did not require that they 
should be actually abolished, but only that commissioners might be nominated 
to inspect them. He only hinted, how highly necessary it was to aooliso a 
law, which grieved the most zealous citizens, and reduced them to this sad 
necessity, either to ruin themselves, in case they gave their opinion boldly and 
&ithfull:y9 or to destroy their country, in-case tti^ observed a fearful, prevari- 
cating silence. 

' 'Fhese remonstrances do not seem to have had the success they deserved, since 
ID the following Ojynthiac, which is commonly placed as the first, the orator was 
obliged to inveigb once more against the misapplication of the mil itarv funds. 
The Olynthians beii^ now vigorously attacked by Philip, and having hitherto 

» Th^tB frame*, besides the two obuU which wer« ibtribatod to«Ach of tb« periMii pceMBt,«oOMioa«4 
• Sr«a.t ainnbcr of other expeoses. 
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been rm it! served by the venal succoon of A&em, required, by a fhnd em 
baasyj a oody of troops, which should not consist of mercenaries and foreignr 
era as before, but of true Athenians, of men inspired vdth a sincefe ardour for 
the interest both of their own dory, and the common cause. The Athenians, 
at the earnest solicitation of ]%mosthenes, sent Chares a second time, with a 
reinforcement of seventeen galleys, and two thousand loot, and three hundred 
horse, all citizens of Athens, as tiiQ Olynthians had requested. ^ 

The following year Philip possessed himself of Olynthus. Neither the suc- 
cours nor efforts of the Athenians could defend it from its domestic enemies, 
h was betrayed by Euthycrates and Lasthenes, two of the most eminent citi- 
zens in actual employment at that time. Thus Philip entered by the breach 
which his ffold had made. He immediately plundered this unhap^^ city, laid 
one part of the inhabitants in chains, and sola the rest for slaves ; distir^ish- 
ing those who had betrayed their ci^, in no other way than by the supreme 
contempt he expressed tor them.* This king, like his son Alexander, loved 
the treason, but abhorred the traitor. And, indeed, how can a prince rely 
upon him who has betrayed his country ? Eveiy one, even thexjommon soldiers 
of the Macedonian anny, reproached Euthycrates and Lasthenes for the per- 
fidy, who, complaining to; Philip upon that account, received «ily this ironical 
answer, infinitely more severe than the reproach itself, " Do not mind what a 
pack of vulgar fellows say, who call every thing by its real name.''t 

The king was overjoyed at his being possessea of this city, which was of 
the utmost importance to him, as its power might have veiy much checked his 
con(]uests. Some years before, the Olynthians had lon^ resisted the united 
armies of Macedon and Lacedeemon : whereas Philip had taken it with very 
little resistance, or had not lost many men in the siege.t 

He now caused shows and public games to be exhibited with the utmost! 
magnificence ; to these he added feasts, in which he made himself very popu- 
lar, bestowing on all the guests considerable giils, and treating them with the 
utmost marks of his friendship. 

SECTION IV. — PHILIP DECLARES FOR THEBES AGAINST THE PH0C£ANS 

HE SEIZES ON THERMOPYUE. . 

The Thebans, being unable alone to terminate the war, which they had so 
long carried on against the Phocaeans, addressed Philip.§ Hitherto, as we be- 
fore mentioned, he had observed a kind of neutrality with respect to the sacred 
war ; and he seemed to wait for an opportunity of declaring himself^ that is, 
till both parties should have weakened themselves by a Icng war, which ec^ually 
exhausted them both. The Thebans had now lost much of that haughtmessy 
and those ambitious views, with which the victories of Epammondas had inspired 
them. The instant therefore that they requested ttie alliance of Philip, he re- 
solved to espouse tbe interest of that repuolic, in opposition to the Phocaeans. 
He had iK>t lost sight of the project he had formed^f obtaining an entrance into 
Greece, in order to make himself master of it. To give success to his design, 
it was proper for him to declare in^ favour of one oi the twO parties which at 
that time aivided all Greece, that is, either for the Thebans, or the Athenians 
and Spartans. He was not so void of sense as to imagine, that the latter party 
would assist his design of canring his arms into Greece. He therefore had no 
more to do than to join the Thebans. who offered themselves voluntarily to 
him, and who stood in need of Philip s power to support themselves in their 
declining condition. He therefore declared at once in their favour. But, to 
give a colour of justice to his cause, besides the gratitude he affected to have 
at heart for Thel)es, in which he h^d been educated, he also pretended to make 
an honour of the zeal with which he was fired, with regard to the violated god ; 
and was very glad to pass for a religious prince, who warmly espoused the 
cau^e of the god, and of the temple of Delphoe, in order to conciliate by that 

• A. M. $66& Aot J. C. d48. Dio4. 1. xn. p. 4S0— 453. t Plut. io ApophtfaAg. p. 118. 
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means the esteem ^nd friendship of the Greeks. Politicians apply every pre- 
text to their views, and endeavour to screen the most unjust attempts with the 
veil of probity, and sometimes even of religion ; though they veiy frequently 
have little or no regard for either. 

There was nothing Philip had more at heart, than to possess himself of 
Thermopylse, as it opened him a passage into Greece ; to appropriate all the 
honour or the sacred war to himself, as if he had been principal in that affiiir; 
and to preside in the Pythian ^ames. He was desirous of aiding (he Thebans, 
and by their means to possess nimj^c If of Phocis ; but, in order to put this dou- 
ble design in execution, it was necessary for him to keep it secret from the 
Athenians, who had actually declared war against Thebes, and who had been, 
for many years, in alliance with (fie Phocceans. His business therefore was to 
make tnem change their measures by placing other objects in their view ; and 
on this occasion Uie policy of Philip succeeded wonderfully.* 

The Athenians, who began to grow tired of a war which was veir burden- 
lome, and of little benefit to them, had commissioned Ctesiphon andf Phrynon 
to sound the intentions of Philip, and in what manner he stood disposed with 
regard to peace. These related that Philip did not appear averse to it, and 
that he even expressed a great affection for the commonwealth. Upon this, 
the Athenians, resolved to send a solemn embassy, to inquire more strictly into 
the truth of things, and to procure the last explanations previously necessary 
to so important a negotiation. iEschines and Demosthenes were among the 
ten ambassadors, who brought back three from Philip, viz. Antipater, Parme- 
nio, and Eurylochus. All the ten executed their commission very faithfully, 
and gave a veiy good account of it. Upon this, they were immediately sent 
back with full powers to conclude a peace, and to ratify it by oaths. It was 
(hen that Demosthenes, who in his first embassy had met some Athenian cap- 
tives in Macedonia, ana had promised to return and ransom them, at his own 
expcf^se, endeavoured to enable himself to keep his word ; and, in the mean 
time, advised his colleagues to embark with the utmost expedition, as the re- 
public had commanded ; and to wait as soon as possible upon Philip, in what- 
ever place he might be. These, howe\^r, instead of expediting their journey 
as they were desired, proceeded slowly to Macedonia by land, remained three 
months in that countiy, and gave Philip time to possess himself of several 
other strong places belonging to the Atnenians in Thrace. At last, meeting 
with the kinff of Macedon, tl^y agreed with him upon articles of peace : but 
liaving lulled them asleep with the specious pretence of a treaty, be deferred 
the ratification of it from day to day. Philip bad found means to corrupt the 
ambassadors, one after another, by presents, Demosthenes excepted, who oeing 
hut oue, opposed his colleagues to no manner of purpose. 

In the mean time, Philip made his troops advance continually. Being ar- 
rived at Pherae in Thessaly, he at last ratified the treaty of peace, but re- 
fused to include the Phocapans in it. When news was brought to Athens that 
Philip bad signed the treaty, it occasioned veiy great joy in that city, espe- 
cially to those who were averse to the war, and dreaded the consequences of 
it. Among these was Isocrates.t He was a citizen very zealous for the com« 
monwealth, whose prosperity he had very much at heart. The weakness of 
his voice, with a timidity natural to him, had prevented his appeanng in pub- 
lic, and from mounting, like others, the tribunal of harangues. He had opened 
a school in Athens, in which he read ihetorical lectures, and taught youtn elo- 
quence with great reputation and Success. He had not, however, entirely re- 
nounced the care of public affairs ; and as others served their countiy viva voce, 
in the public assemblies, Isocrates contributed to it by his writings, in which 
he delivered his thoughts ; and these being soon made public, were very eagerly 
sought ai\er. 

On the present occasion, he wrote a piece of considerable ler^h, which he 
addressed to Philip, with whom he held a corresponderK:e, but m such terms 

• D«iiMst Orftt. it Fftls. Le^tl. t ^^oent Oral uA PhiH . 
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as were worth j a good af)d faithful citizen. He was tlum very kr advanced 
in years, bein^ at least eighty-eight. The scope of this discourse was. to ex 
.hort Philip to take advantage of the peace he had iust before concluded, in 
order to reconcile all the Greek nations, and afterwards to turn his arms against 
the king of Persia. The business was to <^nga£e in this plan four cities^ on which 
all the rest depended, viz. Athens, Sparta, Thebes, and Argos. He confessed, 
that had Spartaor Athens been as powerful as formerly, he should have been 
far from making such a x)roposal, woich he was sensible they would never ap- 
prove, and which the pride of those two republics, while sustained and aug- 
mented b}r success, would reject with disdain, cut that now, as the most 
Eowerful cities of Greece, wearied out and exhausted by long wars, and hum- 
led in their turns by fatal reverses of fortune, had equally an interest in lay- 
ing down their arms, and living in peace, pursuant to the example which the 
Amenians had begun to sat them, tne present was the most favourable oppor- 
tunity Philip could have, to reconcile and unite the several cities of Greece. 

In case he, Philip, should be so happy as to succeed in such a project, so 
glorious and bene6cial a success would raise him above whatever had appear- 
ed most august in Greece. But this project, in itself, though it should not have 
so happy an effect as he might expect from it, would yet infallibly gain him 
the esteem, the affection, and confidence of all the nations of Greece ; advan- 
tages infinitely preferable to the taking of cities, and all the conquests he might 
nope to obtain. 

Such persons indeed, as were inimical to Philip, exclaimed against him as a 
crafty prince, who gave a specious pretext to his march, but, at the same time, 
had m reality no other object ift view than the enslaving of Greece. Isocrates, 
either from a too great credulity, or from a desire of bringing Philip into his 
views, supposed that rumours so injurious as these had no manner of foundation, 
it not bei^ probable, that a prince who gloried in being descended »iom Her- 
cules, the deliverer of Greece, should think of invading and possessing himself 
of it. But these very reports, which were so capable of blackening his name, 
and of sullying all his glory, should prompt him to demonstrate the falsity of 
them in the presence of all Greece by the least suspicions of proofs, in leaving 
and maintaining each city in the full i)ossession of its laws ana liberties ; in re- 
moving, with the utmost care, all suspicions of partiality ; in not espousing the 
interest of one people against another ; in winning the confidence of all men by 
a noble disinterestedness, and an invariable love of justice ; in fine, by aspir- 
ing to no other title than that of the Reconciler ofihe divisions of Greece, a 
title far more glorious than that of Conaueror, That it was in the king of Per- 
sia's dominions he ought to acquire the last title. The conquest of it was open 
and sure to him, in case he could succeed in pacifying the troubles of Greece. 
He should call to mind that Affesilaus, with no other forces than those of Sparta, 
shook the Persian throne, ana would infallibly have subverted it, had he not 
been recalled into Greece, by the intestine divisions which then broke out. 
The signal victory of the ten thousand under Clearchus, and their triumphant 
retreat, in the sight of innumerable armies, prove what might beexpectea fix>m 
the^oint forces of the Macedonians and Greeks, when commanded by Philip, 
against a prince, inferior in every respect to him whom Cyrus had endeavoured 
to dethcone. 

Isocrates concluded with declaring, that one would believe the gods had 
hitherto granted Philip so long a train of successes, withnoothei view than that 
re might be enabled to form and execute the glprious enterprise, the plan of 
which he had laid before him. He reduced the counsel he gave to three heads . 
that this prince should govern his own empire with wisdom and justice ; 
should heal the divisions between the neighoouring nations and all Greece, 
without desiring to possess any part of it to himself ; and this being done, that 
he should turn his victorious arms against the countiy, which from all ages iiad 
been the enemy of Greece, and had often vowed their destruction. It must Le 

nfessed, that this was a most noble J?lan, and highly worthy of a great prince. 
Isocrates had a very false idea of Philip, if he thought this monarch woulil 
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erer put It in execution. Philip <iid not possess the equitr, moderation, or dii^ 

mterestedness, which such a project required. He really intended to attack 
Persia, but was persuaded, that it was his business to secure himself first oi 
Greece, which indeed he was determined to do, not by services, but by force. 
He did not endeavour either to win over or persuade nations, but to subject 
and reduce them. As on his side he had no manner of regard tor alliances and 
treaties, he judged oi others by himself, and was for assuring himself of them 
by much stronger ties than those of friendship, gratitude, and sincerity. 

As Demosthenes was better acquainted with the state of affairs than Isocrato » 
so he formed a truer judgment of Philip's designs. Upon his return from hit 
embassy, he declared expressly, that he did not approve either of the discourse 
or the conduct of the Macedonian kin^, but that eveir thine was to be dreaded 
from him. On the contrary, iE^chines, who had been Bribed, assured the 
Athenians, that he had discovered the greatest candour and sincerity in the 
promises and Proceedings of this king. He had engaged, that Thespiae and 
riatses should be re-peopled in spite of the opposition of the Thebans ; that 
in case he should proceed so far as to subject the Phocseans, he would preserve 
them, and not do them the least injuiy ; that he would restore Thebes to the 
good order which had before been observed in it ; that Oropus should beeiven 
up absolutely to the Athenians ; and that, in lieu of Amphipolis, they should 
be put in possession of Eubcea. It was to no purpose tnat Demosthehes de- 
monstrated to his fellow citizens, that Philip, notwithstanding all these elorious 
promises, endeavoured to possess himself, in an absolute manner, of rhocis : 
and that by abandoning it to him, they would betray the commonwealth, and 
give up all Greece into his hands. lie was not regarded, but the oration of 
SBschines, who engaged that Philip would make good his several promises, 
prevailed over that of Demosthenes. 

These deliberations gave that prince an opportunity to possess himself of 
Thermopylae, and to enter Phocis.* Hitherto there had been no possibility 
of reducing the Pbocaeans ; but it was onlv necessaiy that Philip should appear^ 
for the mere mention of liis name filled them with terror. Upon the supposi- 
tion that he was marching against a herd of sacrilegioos wretches, not against 
common enemies, he ordered all his soldiers to wear crowns of laurel, and led 
them himself to battle, as under the conduct of the gods, whose honour they 
revenged. The instant they appeared, the Pbocaeans believed themselves 
overcome. Accordingly they sued for peace, and yielded to Philip's mercv, 
who gavePhalecus, their leader, leave to retire into Peloponnesus, with the eieht 
thousand men in his service. In this manner, Philip, with venr little trouble, 
engrossed all the honour of a long and bloody war, which had exhausted the 
forces of both parties. This victory gained him incredible honour throughout 
all Greece, and his glorious expedition was the topic orall conversation in that 
countiy. He was considered as the avenger of sacrilege, and the protector of 
relig^ion ; and they almost ranked him in the number of the gods, as the man 
who had defended their majesty with so much courage and success.! 

Philip, that he might riot seem to do any thine by his own private authority, 
in an affair which concerned all Greece, assembiea the council of the Amphic- 
tyoris, and appointed them, for form sake, supreme judges of the pains and 
penaltiei^ to which the Pbocaeans had rendered themselves obnoxious. Under 
the name of those judges, who were entirely at his devotion, he decreed that 
the cities of Phocis should be destroyed ; tnat tbey should all be reduced to 
small towns of sixty houses each, and that those towns should be at a certain 
distance one from the other; that those wretches who had committed sacrilege, 
should be absolutely proscribed ; and that the rest should not em'oy their pos- 
aessionSy but upon, condition of paying an annual tribute, which should con- 
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finue to be levied till such time as tlie whole sums taken out of the temple of 
Delphos should be repaid. Philip did not forget himself on this occasion. Al- 
ter he had subjected the rebellious Pliocaaans, he demanded that their seat in 
the council of the Amphictyons, which they had been declared to have forfeit- 
ed, should be transferred to him. The Amphictyons. the instrument of whose 
vengeance he had now been, were afraid of refusing hi^m, and accordingly ad- 
mitted him a member of their body ; a circumstance of the highest importance 
to him, as we shall see in the sequel, and of very dangerous consequence to all 
the rest of Greece. They also gave him the superintendence of the Pythian 
games, in conjunction witn the Bueotians and Thessalians ; because the Co- 
rinthiaas, who possessed this privilege hitherto, had rendered themselves un- 
worthy of it, by sharing in the sacrilege of l^e Phocaeans. 

When news was brought to Athens of the treatment which the Phocaeans had 
met with, tlie former perceived, but too late, the wrong step they had taken 
in refusing to comply with the counsels of Demosthenes^ and in abandonir^ 
themselves blindly to the vain and idle promises of a traitor who had sold his 
country. Besides the shame and grief with which 4hey were seized, for hav- 
ing failed in their obligations with the Phocaeanc, they found that they had 
betrayed their own interests in abandoning their allies. For, Philip, by pos- 
Bessinff himself olPhocis, was become master of Thermopylae, whicn opened 
him the gates, and put into his hands the keys of Greece. The Athenians, 
therefore, alarmed upon their own account, gave orders that the women ana 
children should be brought out of the country into the city ; that the walls 
should be repaired, and the Piraeus fortified, in order to put themselves in a 
^tate of defence in case of an invasion.* 

The Athenians had no si.^re in the decree by which Philip had been admit- 
ted among the Ampjirctyons, They, perhaps, had absented themselves pur- 
posely, that they might hot authorize it by their presence ; or, which was 
more probable, rhilip, in order to remove the obstacles, and avoid the remo- 
Tast he might meet with in the execution of his design, assembled such of the 
Amphictyons only as were entirely at his devotion. In short, he conducted 
his intrigue so very artfully, that he obtained his ends. This election might 
be disputed as clandesthie and irregular ; and, therefore, he required a con- 
firmation of it by the people, who^ as members of that body, had a right either 
to reject or ratify the new choice. Athens received the circular invitation ; 
but, in an assembly ot the people, which was called in order to deliberate on 
Philip's demand, several were of opinion, that no notice should be taken of it. 
Demosthenes, however, was of a contrary opinion ; and though he did not ap- 
prove in any manner of the peace which had been concluded with Philipj» he 
did not think it would be for their interest to infringe it in the present juncture ; 
since that could not be done without stirring up against the Athenians, both 
the new Amphictyon, and those who had elected him. His advice, therefore, 
was, that they should not expose themselves unseasonably to the dangerous 
consequences which might ensue, in case of their determinate refusal to con- 
sent to the almost unanimous decree of the Amphictyons ; and protested that 
it was their interest to submit, for fear of worse, to the present condition of the 
times ; that is, to comply with what it was not in their power to prevent. This 
is the sutgect of the discourse of Demosthenes, entitleci. Oration oh the Peace 
We may reasonably believe that his advice was followed. 

SECTION V. — PHILIP EXTENDS HIS CONQUESTS INTO ILLYRIA AND THRACE. 
• CHARACTER OF PHOCION. HIS SUCCESS AGAINST PHILIP. 

After Philip had settled every thirig relating to the worship of the ^od, and 
the security of the temple of Delphos, he returned into Macedonia with greai 
gl(My, and the reputation of a religious prince and an intrepid conqueror.J Dio- 
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doms obserres, that all ihose who had shared m |ni»6iiiDg^ and plundering the 
temple, perished miserably, and came to a tragical end.* 

Philip, satisfied that he had opened himsell a passage into Greece by his 
seizure of Thermopjls ; that he nad subjected Pbocis : had established nim- 
self one of the judges of Greece, "by his new dignity of Amphictyon ; and that 
he had gained the esteem and applause of all nations, by nis zeal to revenue 
the honour of the deity ; judgea veiy prudently, tUat it would be proper for 
him to stop his career, m order to prevent all the states of Greece from taking 
arms against him, in case they should discover too soon his ambitious views 
with regard to that country. In* order, therefore, to remove all suspicion, and 
to soo£ the disquietudes which arose on that occasion, he turned his arms 
against Illyria, purposely to extend his frontiers on that side, and to keep his 
troops always in exercise Lj some new expedition.! 

llie same motive prompted him afterwards to go over into Thrace. In the 
very beginning of his reign he had dispossessed the Athenians of several strong 
places in that country. Philip still carried on his conquests there. Suidas in 
Ka^av observes, that oefore he took Olynthus. he had made himself master of 
thirty -two cities in Chalcis, which is part ot Thrace. Chersonesus also was 
situated veiy commodiously lor him. This was a very rich peninsula, in which 
there were a great number of powerful cities and fine pasture lands. It had 
formerly beloi^ed to the Athenians. The inhabitants of it put themselves 
under tne protection of Lacedsemon, after Lysander had destroyed Athene, 
but submitted again to their first masters, after Conon, the son of Timotheus, 
had reinstated that countiy. Cotys, king of Thrace, then dispossessed the 
Athenians of Chersonesus ; but it was afterwards restored to them by Cherso- 
bleptus, son of Cotys, who, finding himself unable to defend it against Philip, 
gave it up to them the fourth year of the 106th Olympiad ; reservmg, however, 
to himself Cardia, which was the most consicerable city of the peninsula, and 
formed, as it were, the gate and entrance of it.! After Philip liad deprived 
Chersoblpetus of his kingdom, which happened the second year of the 1 09th 
0]ympiaa,§ the inhabitants of Cardia, being afraid of falling into the hands of 
the Athenians, who claimed their city, which formerly belonged to them, sub- 
mitted themselves to Philip, who did not fail to take them under his protection.ll 

Diopithes, principal of the colony which the Athenians had sent into Cher- 
sonesus, looking upon this step in rhilip as an act of hostility against the com- 
monwealth, without waiting for an order, and fully persuaded that it would not 
be disavowed, marched suddenly into the dominions of that prince in the ma- 
ritime part of Thrace, while he was carrying on an important war in Upper 
Tborace : plundered them before he had time to return and make head agamst 
him and# carried off a rich booty, all which he lodged safe in Chersonesus. 
Philip, not being able to revenge himself in the manner he could have wished, 
contented himself with making grievous complaints to the Athenians, by let- 
ters upon that account. Such as received pensions from him in Athens, served 
him but too eflfectually. These venal wretches loudly exclaimed against a 
conduct, which, if not prudent, was at least excusable. They declaimed 
against Diopithes j impeached him of involvii^ th^ state in war ; accused him 
of extortion and piracy ; insisted upon his being recalled, and pursued his ccai- 
demnation with tne utmost heat and violence. iT 

Demosthenes, seeing at this juncture that the public warfare was inseparable 
(ram that of Diopithes, undertook his defence, which is the subject of nis ora- 
tion on Chersonesus. This Diopithes was father to Meiiander, the comic poetr 
wiiom Terence has copied so faithfully. 

Diopithes was accused of oppressii^ the allies by his unjust exactions. De 
mosthenes, however, laid the least stress on this, because it was personal ; he, 
nevertheless, pleaded his apol(^y fiom the example of all the generals, to 
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whom the islands and cities d Ana Minor paid certain voltintaiy contributtons, 
by which they purchased security to their merchants, and procured convoys 
for them to guard them against the pirates. *' It is indeed true," said he, ^' that 
a man may exercise oppressions, and ransom allies very unseasonably. But 
in this case, a bare decree,* an accusation in due form, a galley appomted to 
brin^ home the general recalled ; all this is sufficient to put a stop to abuses. 
But it is othenvise with regard to rhilip's enterprises. These cannot be checked 
either by decrees or menaces ; and nothing will do this e£fectually, but raising 
troops and fitting out galleys. 

*' Your orators cry out continually to you, that we must make choice either 
of peace or war ; but Philip does not leave this at our option, he who is daily 
meditatii^ some new enterprise against us. And can we doubt that it was he 
who broke the peace, unless it is pretended^ that we have no reason to com- 
plain of him, as long as he shall forbear making any attempts on Attica and 
the Piraeus ? But it will then be too'late for us to oppose him ; and it is now 
we must prepare strong barriers against his ambitious designs. You ought to 
lay it down as a certam maxim, Athenians, that it is you he aims at ; that he 
considers you as bis most dangerous enemies ; that your ruin onlv can establish 
his tranquillity, and secure his conquests ; and that whatever he is now pro- 
jecting, is merely with the view of falling upon you, and of reducing Atnens 
to a state of subjection. And can any of you be so vezy simple, as to imagine 
that Philip is so desirous of obtainine a few unimportant towns in Thrace, for 
what other name can we bestow on Siose he now attacks ? that he submits to 
fatij^ues, seasons, and dangers, merely for the sake of gaining them : but that 
as tor the harbours, the arsenals, the galleys, the silver mines, ana the im- 
mense revenues of the Athenians, he regards these with indirorence ; does 
not covet them in the least ; but will suffer you to remain in quiet possession 
of them? . 

" What conclusion are we to draw from all that has been said ? Why, that 
so far from disbanding the^army we have in Thrace, we must considerably re 
inforce and strengthen it by new levies, in order that, as Philip has always one 
In readiness to oppress and enslave the Greeks, ^ve, on our side, may always 
have one on foot to defend and preserve them.'* There is reason to believe 
that the advice of Demosthenes was followed. 

The same year that this oration was pronounced, Arymbas, king; of Molos- 
sus, or Epirus, died. He was son of Alcetas, and had a brother called Neopto- 
lemus, whose daughter Oljrmpias was married to Philip. This Neoptolemus, 
by the influence and authority of his son-in-law, was raised so high as to share 
the regal power with his elder brother, to whom only it lawfully belonged. Tliis 
first uniust action was followed by a greater. For, after the death of Aryra- 
baSjt Philip played his oart so well, either by his intrigues, or bis menaces, 
that the Molossians expelled ^acidas, son and lawful successor to Arymbas, 
and established Alexander, son of Neoptolemus, sole king of Epirus. This 
prince, who was not only brother-in-law, out son-in-law to Philip, whose daugh- 
ter Cleopatra he had married, as will be observed in the sequel, carried his 
arms into Italy, and there died. After thia» iBacidas reascendcd the throne 
of his ancestors, reigned alone in Epirus, and transmitted the crown to his son, 
the famous Pyirhus, so celebrated in Roman histoiy, and second cousin to 
Alexander the Great, Alcetas beine' grandfather to both tUese monarchs.X . 

Philip, after his expedition into Illyria and Thrace, turned his views towards 
Peloponnesus. Terrtble commotions prevailed at tiiat time in this part of 
Greece. Lacedaemon assumed the sovereignty of it, with no other right tlian 
that of being the strongest. Aigos and Messene, being oppressed, had recourse 
to Philip. He had just before concluded a peace with the Athenians, w^ho, op 
the faith of their orators, who had been bribed by this prince, imagined h^ 
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wai going tobreak with the Thebans. His designs^ faoweter, wttt 80 &r fiom 
that, that aAer havir^ subdued Phocis, he divided the conquest with them* 
The Thebans embraced with joy the favourable opportunihr which presented 
itself, of opening him a gate through which he might pass mto Peloponnesus, 
in which country, the inveterate hatred they bore to Sparta, made them fo- 
ment divisions perpetually, and continue the war. They, therefore, solicited 
Philip to join with thenu the Messenians and Aigives, in order to bumble^ 
in concert, the power of Lacedaemon^* 

This prince readily came into an alliance which suited with his views. He 
proposed to the Amphictyons, or rather dictated to them, the decree which 
ordained that Lacedsmon should permit Argos and Messene to enjoy an entire 
independence, pursuant to the tenor of a treaty lately coucludea ; and, upon 
pretence of not exposing the authority of the states-general of Greece, he order* 
ed at the same time, a large body of troops to march that way. The Lacedse* 
monians, being justly alarmed, requested the Athenians to succour them ; and 
by an embassy pressed earnestly for the conchiding such an alliance as their 
common safety might require. The several powers, whose interest it was to 
prevent this alliance from being concluded, used their utmost endeavours to 
gain their ends. Philip represented, by bis ambassadors to die Athenians, that it 
would be veiy wrong in them to declare war against him ; that if he did not 
break with the Thebans, his notdoin^ so was no infraction of the treaties ; that 
before he could have broken his word in this particular, he must first have given 
it ; and that the treaties themselves proved manifestly, that he had not made 
any promise to that purpose. Philip indeed said true, with r^ard to the writ- 
ten articles and the public stipulations ; but JBschines had made this promise 
yerbally in his name. On the other side, the ambassadors of Thebes, of Argos, 
and Messene, were also very uigent with the Athenians ; and reproached them 
with having already secretly favoured the Lacedsemonians but too much, who 
were tl^ professed enemies of the Thebans, and the tyrants of Peloponnesus. 

But Demosthenes, insensible to all these solicitations, and mindful of nothing 
but the real interest of his country, ascended the tribimal, in curder to enfoix:e 
the n^otiations of the Lacedaemonians. He reproached the Athenians, ac- 
cording to his usual custom, with supineness and mdc^ence. He exposed the 
ambitious designs of Philip, which he stillpursued ; and declared that they 
aimed at no less than the conquest of all Greece. '* You excel ,^ says he to 
them, " both you and he, in that circumstance which is the object of your ap« 
plication and your cares. You speak in a better manner than be, ana he acta 
better than you. The experience of the past ought at least to open your eyes, 
and make you more suspicious and circumspect with regard to him : but this 
serves no other purpose than to lull you asleep. At this time, his troops are 
marching towards Peloponnesus ; he is sending money to it, and his amval in 
person, at the head of a powerful army, is expected every moment. Do you 
think that you will be secure, after he shall have possessed hiniself of the ter- 
ritories around you ? Art has invented, for the security of cities, various me- 
thods of defence, as ramparts, walls, ditches, and the like works ; but nature 
surrounds the wise with a common bulwark, which covers them on all sides, 
and provides for the security of states. What is this btilwark ? It is diffidence." 
He concluded with exhorting the Athenians to rouse from their lethar^) ^ 
send inune^iate succour to the Lacedaemonians ; and, above all, to punish di- 
rectly all such domestic traitors as had deceived the people, and brought tbeiir 
{>resent calamities upon them by spreadliig false reports, and employing cap 
tious assurances.! 

The Athenians and Philip did not yet come to an open rupture ; whence we 
may conjecture, that the latter delayed his invasion of Peloponnesus, in order 
that he might not have too many enemies upon his hands at the same time. He 
did not, however, sit still, but turned his views another way. Philip had a loner 
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time considered Euboea as proper, from its situation, to favour the designs bi 
meditated against Greece : and, in the veir beginning of his reign, had at- 
tempted to possess himself of it He indeed set every engine to work at thai 
time, in order to seize upon that island, which he called (he Shackles of Greece. 
But it nearly concerned the Athenians, on the other side, not to suffer it to 
fall into the hands of an enemy ; especially as it might be joined to the conti- 
nent of Atti(^a by a bridge. But, that people, according to their usual custom, 
continued indolent, while Philip pursued his conquests. The latter, who was 
ccHitinually attentive and vigilant over his interest, endeavoured to carry on an 
intelligence in the island, and. by dint of presents, bribed those who had the 
greatest authority in it. At the request of certain of the inhabitants, he sent 
•ome troops privately thither ; possessed himself of several strong places ; dis- 
mantled rortlimos, a very important fortress in Euboea, and established three 
tyrants or kings over the country. He also seized upon Oreum, one of the 
tboi^est cities of Euboea, the fourth part of which it possessed ; and esta- 
blished five tyrants over it, who exercised an absolute authority there in his 
name.* 

Upon this, Plutarch of Eretria sent a deputation to the Athenians, conjuring 
them to come and deliver that island, eveiy part of which was upon the point 
of submitting entirely to the Macedonians. The Athenians, upon this, sent 
some troops under the command of Phocion.t That general had already ac- 
quired great reputation, and will have, in the sequel, a great share in the ad- 
ministration of stairs, both foreign and domestic. He had studied in the aca- 
demy under Plato, and aflerwaras under Xenocrates, and in that school had 
formed his morals and his life upon the model of the moat austere virtue. Wc 
are told, that no Athenian ever saw him laugh, weep, or go to the public baths* 
Whenever he went into the countiy , or was in the army, he always walked bare- 




him to execute happily the great designs he may undertake during his ad- 
ministration. He therefore applied himself particularly to the attainment of it, 
and with great success. Persuaded that it is with words as with coins, of which 
the most esteemed are those that with less weight have most intrinsic value 




sidering," says he, " whether it is not possible for me to retrench any part of 
the discourse I am to make." He was a strong reasoner, and by that means 
carried every thing against the most sublime eloquence ; which made Demos- 
thenes, who had often experienced this, whenever he appeared to harangue 
the public, say, " There is the axe which cuts away the effects of my words.'* 
One would imagine, that this kind of eloquence is absolutely contrary to the 
genius of the vulgar, who require the same things to be often repeated, and 
with greater extent, in ord^r to their being the more intelligible. But it was 
not so with the Atheniarfs ; lively, penetrating, and lovers of a hidden sense, 
they valued themselves upon understanding an orator at half a word, and really 
understood him. Phocion adafjted himself to their taste, and in this point sur- 
passed even Demosthenes ; which is saying a great deal. 

Phocion, observing that those persons who at this time were concerned. in the 
administration, had divided it into military and civil ; that one part, as Eubu- 
lus, Aristophon, Demosthenes, Lycuigus, and Hyperides, confined themselves 
merely toiiaranguing the people, and proposing decrees ; that the other part, 
as Diopithes, Leosthenes, and Chares, advanced themselves by military em- 
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iriormente ; he chose rattier to imitate the conduct of Solon, Aristides, and Pe- 
ricles, who had known how to unite both talents, the art of government \>ith 
military valour. While he was in employment, peace and tranquillity were 
always his object, as bein^ the e'ld of every wise government : and yet he 
commanded in more expeditions, not only thar c^ jhe generals of his time, but 
even than all his predecessors. He was honoured with the supreme command 
forty-five times, without having once asked or made interest for it ; and fie- 
quently appointed in his absence to command the armies. The world was 
astonisnea, tliat, bein^ of so severe a turn of mind, and so great an enemy to 
flattcryof eveiy kind,it was possible for him, in a manner, to fix in his own fa- 
vour the natural levity and inconstancy of the Athenians, though lie frequently 
used to oppose, very strenuousjly, their will and caprice, without regard to their 
captiousness and delicacy. The idea they had formed to themselves of his 
probity and zeal for the public good, extinguished eveiT other opinion of jiim; 
and that, according to Plutarch, generally madi. his eloquence so efficacious 
and triumphant. 

I thought it necessary to ^ive the reader this idea of Phocion^s character, 
because frequent mention will be made of him hereafter. It was to him the 
Athenians gave the command of the forces they sent to the aid of Plutarch of 
Krctria. but this traitor repaid his benefactors with ingratitude, set up the 
standard against them, and endeavoured openly to repulse the very amiy be 
had requested. Phocion, howeter, was not at a loss how to act upon this un« 
foreseen perfidy | for he pursued his enterprise, won a battle, and drove Plu« 
larch from Eretria. 

After this great success, Phocion returned to Athens ; but he was no sooner 
gone, than all the allies regretted the absence of his goodness and justice. 
Though the professed enemy of eveiy kind of oppression and extortion, he 
kiiew now to insinuate himself artfully into the minds of t\en ; and at the same 
time that he made others fear him, he had the rare talent of making them iuve 
him still more. He one day made Chabrias a fine answer, who appointed hiis 
U> ^o with ten li^ht vessels to raise the tribute which certain cities, in alliance 
with Athens, paid every year. " To what purpose," says he. ** is such a 
squadron ? Too strong, if lam only to visit allies ; but too weak, if I am to 
^ht enemies." T& Athenians knew very well, by the consequences, the 
signal service which Phocion's great capacity, valour, and experience, bad 
done them in the expedition of Eubcea. For Molossus, who succeeded him» 
and who took upon himself the command of the troops after ib^ general, was 
so unsuccessful, that he fell into the hands of the enemy. 
' Philip, who did not lay aside the design he had formed o( conquerit^ a!l 
Greece, changed the attack, and souarbt for an opportunity of distressing AUiens 
another way. He knew that this ctty, from the barrenness of Attica, stood in 
gpreater want of foreign com than any other. To dispose at discretion of their 
transports, and by tliat means starve Athens, he marched towards Thrace, 
from whence that city imported the greatest part of its provisions, with an in- 
tention to besiege Pefinthus and Byzantium. To keep his kingdom in obe- 
dience during his absence, be left his son Alexander in it, with sovere gn au- 
thority, though he was but fideen years old. This young prince gave, even 
at that time, some proofs of his courage ; having defeated certain neighbour- 
ing states, subject to Macedon, who had considered the king's absence cu a 
very proper time for executing the design they had formed of revolting. Tliis 
happy success of Alexander's first expedition was highly agreeable to his fa- 
ther, and at the same time an earnest of what might be expected from hiin. 
But fearing, that allured by tliis dangerous bait, he should abandon hiirself 
inconsiderately to his vivacity and fire, he sent for him, in order to bciome his 
master, and instruct him in person in the art of war.* 

Demostlienes still continued his invectives against the indolence of the Atho- 
Dians, whom notl:Ii^ could rouse from their lethargy ; and also against 'he ava- 
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rice of (he oraton, who, bribed by Philip, amused the people apon Ihe spe- 
cioas pretence of a peace he had sworn to, and yet violated opcnry every day, 
by the enterprises he formed against the commonwealth. This is the subject 
of his orations, called the Philippics. 

" Whence comes it," says he, ** that a\l the Greeks formerly panted so 
strongly after liberty, and now run so eagerly into servitude ? The reason is, 
because there prevailed at that time among the people what prevails no lon^ei 
amone us ; that which triumphed over the riches of the Persians ; which main* 
tainea the freedom of Greece : which never acted inconsistently on any occa- 
sion, either by sea or br land; but, which beir^ now extin^ished in every 
heart, has entirely ruinea our affairs, and subverted the constitution of Greece* 
It is that common hatred, that general detestation, in which they held eveiy 
person who hstd a soul abject enough to sell himself to any man who desired 
either to enslave, or even corrupt Greece. In those times, to accept of a 
present was a capital crime, which never failed of being punished with death. 
Neither their orators nor their generals exercised the scandalous traffic, now 
become so common in Athens, where ^ price is set upon eveiy thing, and where 
all things are sold to the highest bidder.* 

" In tnose happy times, the Greeks lived in perfect union, founded on the 
love of the public ^ood, and the desire of preserving and defending the com- 
mon liberty. But m this age, the states abandon one another, and give them* 
selves up to reciprocal distrusts and jealousies. All of them without exception, 
Argives, Thebans, Corinthians, Lacedaemonians, Arcadians, and ourselves no 
less than others ; all form a separate interest ; and it is this that renders the 
common enemy so powerful .t * 

" The safety of Greece consist^ therefore in our uniting together against thii 
common enemy, if that be possible. But at least, as to what concerns each of 
us in particular, it is absolutely necessary to hold this incontestible maxim, that 
Philip attacks you actually at this time ; that he has infringed the peace ; that 
by seizii^ upon all the fortresses around you, he opens and prepares the way 
lor attacking you yourselves ; and that he considers us as his mortal enemies, 
because he knows Jthat we only are able to oppose the ambitious designs hm 
entertains of grasping universal power.J 

" These consequently we must oppose with all imaginable vigour : and for 
that purpose must ship off, without loss of time, the necessaiy aids for Cher* 
sonesus and Byzantium ; you must provide instantly whatever necessaries your 
generals may require ; in fine, you must concert tc^ether on such means as are 
roost proper to save Greece, which is now threatened with the utmost danger.§ 
Though all the rest of the Greeks, O Athenians I should bow their necKS to 
the yoke, yet you ought to persist in fightine always for the cause of liberty. 
After such preparations, made in presence of all Greece, let us excite all other 
states to second us ; let us acquaint every people with our resolutions, and send 
ambassadors to Peloponnesus, Rhodes, Chio, and especially to the king of 
Persia : for it is his interest, as well as ours, to check the career of that man.''|| 

It will be found that the advice of Demosthenes was followed almost exactly. 
At the time he nas declaiming in this manner, Philip was marching towards 
Chersonesus. He opened the campaign with the siege of Perinthus, a con- 
siderable city of Thrace. The Athenians having prepared a body of troops to 
succour that place, the orators prevailed so far by their speeches, that Chares 
was appointed commander of the fleet. IF This general was universally de- 
spisea, for his manners, oppressions, and mean capacity ; but interest and 
credit supplied the place of merit on this occasion, and faction prevailed over 
the coimsels of the most prudent and virtuous men, as happens but too oflen . 
The success answered the rashness of the choice which had been made : but 
what couM be expected from a general, whose abilities were as mean as his 
voluptuousness was great ; who took along with him, in bis milltaiy expedi- 
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fions. a band of mmiciamyboth Tocal and nntrameiital, who were in his pm 
which was levied out of the monies appointed for the seirice of the fleet ! J» 
<hort, tlie cities themselves, to whose succour he was sent, would not suflbr him 
to come into their harbouis ; so that, his fidelity beings universally suspected, 
he was obliged to sail fiom coast to coast, buying the allies, and contemned by 
the enemy.* 

In the mean time Philip was canryim^ on the siege of Perinthus with great 
v^our. He had tfiirty dwusand chosen troops, and militaiy engines of all 
kmds without number. He had raised towers eighty cubits high, which far 
exceeded those of the Perinthians. He therefore had a great advantage in 
battering their walls. On one side he shook the foundations of them bj sub* 
teiraneous mines ; and on the other, he beat down whole angles of it with his 
battering-rams : nor did the besieced make a less vigorous resistance ; for as 
soon as one breach was made, Philip was surprised to see another wall behind 
It, just raised. The inhabitants of Byzantium sent them all the succours ne* 
cessary. The Asiatic satraps, or governors, by the king of Persia's order, 
.whose assistance we observed, the Athenians had requested, likewise threw 
forces into the place. Philip, in order to deprive the besi^ea of the succours 
the Byzantines gave them, went in person to foim the siege of that important 
cit^, leaving his army to cany on that of Perinthus.t 

He was desirous to appear, in outward show, veiy scnipufous of giving um- 
brage to the AtheYiians, whose power he dreaded, and whom he endeavoured 
to amuse widi Ifine words. At the time we now speak of, Philip, by way of 
precaution against their disgust of his measures, wrote a letter to them, in which 
ne endeavoured to take offthe ed^ of their resentment, by reproachine them 
in the strongest terms, for their mfraction of the several treaties, which he 
boasted he had observed veiy reli^ously ; this piece he interspersed veiy art- 
fully, for he was a great master oteloquence, with such complaints and mena- 
ces, as were best calculated to restrain mankind, either from a principle of fear 
or ^ame» This letter is a master-piece in the original. A majestic and per- 
miasive vivacity shines in ever^ part of it ; a strength and justness of reason- 
ing sustained thro«]ffi^ut ; a plain and unaffected declare. tion of fact8,>ach of 
which is followed by its natural consequence ; a* delicate iron^jr ; in fine, that 
noble and concise sf^le so proper for crowned heads. We might here very 
justly apply to Philip what was said of Csesar, " Thai he handled the pen as 
well as he did the sword.**t 

^ This letter is so long, and besides is filled with so great a number of private 
facts, though each of mese are important, that it will not admit of being re- 
duced to extracts, or to have a connected abridgment made of it. I shall 
therefore cite but one passage, by which the reader may form a judgment <^ 
the rest 

*' At the time of your most open ruptures," says Philip to the Athenians. 
** you went no ^rther than to fit out pnvatcers against me v to seize and self 
the merchants that came to trade in my dominions ; to favour any party that 
opposed my measures ; and to infest (he^places subject to me ^ly your hostili- 
ties : but now you carry hatred and injustice to such prodigious lengths, as even 
to send ambassadors to the Persian king, in order to excite him to declare war 
against me. This must appear a most astonishing circumstance ; for before he 
had made himself master of Egypt and Phoenicia, you had resolved, in the 
most solemn manner, that in case he should attempt any new enterprise, you 
then would invite me, in common with the rest of the Greeks, to unite our f *rcea 
against him. And yet, at this time j[ou carry your hatred to such a beigtit, as 
to negotiate an alliance with him against me. 1 have been told, that formerly 
your fathers imputed to Pisistratus, as an unpardonable crime, his having re- 
quested the. succour of the Persians against the Greeks, and now you do not 
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blush to commit a thing which you were perpetually condemning In the penr^ 
of your tyrants." 

' Philip's letter did him as much serrice as a good nianifesto, and gave hi« 
pensioners in Athens a fine opportunity of justifying him to the people, who 
weiie very desirous of freeing themselres of political inquietudes ; and greater 
enemies to expense and labour, than to usui^ation and tyranny. The oound 
less ambition of Philip, and the eloquent zeal of Demosthenes, were perpetu 
ally clashing. There was neither a peace nor a truce between them. The 
one covered very industriously, with a specious pretence, his enterprises and 
infractions of treaty ; and the other endeavoured as stroi^ly to reveal the true 
motives of them to a people, whose resolutions had a great influence with re- 
spect to the fate of Greece. On this occasion Dcmosthejies was sensible how 
vastly necessary it was to erase, as soon as possible, the first impressions whicli 
the perusal of this letter might make on the minds of the Athenians. Accord-- 
in^ly, that zealous patriot immediately ascended the tribunal. He at first spoke 
with bold affirmation, which is often more than half, and sometimes the whole 
pTXX>f in the eyes of the multitude. He affixed to the heavy complaints of. 
Philip the idea of an express declaration of war ; then, to animate his fellow-citi- 
zens, to fill them with confidence in the resolution with which he inspired them, 
he assured them, that all things portended the ruin of Philip ; gods, Greeks, 
Persians, Macedonians, and even Philip himself. Demosthenes did not ob- 
serve, in this harangue, the exact rules of refutation ; he avoided contesting 
facts, which might have been disadvantageous, so happily had Philip disposed 
them, and so well had he supported them by proofs that seemed unanswerable. 

The conclusion which this orator draws from all bis aij^iments is this * *' Con- 
vinced by these truths, Athenians ! and strongly persuaded (hat we can no 
longer be allowed to affirm that we enioy peace, for Philip has now declared 
war against us by this letter, and has long done the same by his conduct, you 
ought not to spare either the public treasure, or the possessions of private per- 
sons ; but, when occasion shall require, hasten to your resjjective standards, 
and set abler generals at your head than those you have hitherto employed. 
For no one among you ought to imagine, that the same men, who have ruined 
vour affairs, will be able to restore them to their former happy situation. Think 
how infamous it is, that a man from Macedon should contemn dangers to such 
a degree, that, merely to aggrandize his empire, he should rush into the midst 
of combats, and return from battle covered with wounds ; and that Athenians, 
whose hereditary right is to obey no man, but to impose laws on others by the 
sword ; that Athenians, merely through dejection of spirit and indolence, should 
degenerate from the glory of their ancestors, and abandon the interest of their 
countiT,'** 

At the very time they were examining this affair, news was brought of the 
shameful reception Chares had met with from the allies, which raised a gene- 
ral murmur among the |i«)cA>pIe, who now, fired with indignation; greatly re- 
pented having sent aid to the Byzantines. Phocion then rose up and told the 
people, " that they ought not to be exasperated at the diffidence of the allies, 
but at the conduct of the geiicrals who had occasioned it. For they are the 
persons," continued he, " who render you odious and formidable even to those 
who cannot save themselves from destruction without your assistance." And 
indeed Chares, as we have already observed, was a general without valour or 
militaiy knowledge. His whole merit consisted in having gained a great as- 
cendant over the people by the haughty and bold air he assumed. His pre- 
sumption concealed his incapacity from himself; and a sordid principle of 
avarice made him commit as many blunders as enterprises. 
* The people, struck with this discourse, immediately changed their opinioiii 
and appointed Phocion himself to command a body of fresh troops, in order to 
succour the allies upon the Hellespont. This choice contributed cbiofly to 
^ • - , ., ■ ■ . ■ ■' - II 
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ttw pieserration of Bjzantium.* Phocion had already acquired great reputa- 
tion, not only for his valour and ability in the art of war, but much more for 
his probity and disinterestedness. The Byzantines, on his arrival, opened their 
gates to hjm with joy. and lodged his soldiers in their houses, as their o^vn bro- 
thers and children. The Athenian officers and soldiers, struck with the conh 
dence reposed in them, behaved with the utmost prudence and modesty, and 
were entirely irreproachable in their conduct. Nor were they less admired for 
their courage ; and in all the attacks they sustained, discovered the utmost in- 
trepidity, which danger seemed only to improve. Phocion's prudence, se- 
conded by the bravery of his troops, soon.forced Phih'p to abandon his design 
upon Byzantium and Perinthus. He was driven out of the Hellespont, which 
diminished yerv much his fame and glory, for he hitherto had been thought 
cx)t only invincible, but irresistible, rhocion took some of his ships, recovered 
many fortresses which he had garrisoned, and havinff made several descents 
into different parts of his territories, he plundered all the open country, till a 
hodj of forces assembling to check his progress, he was obliged to retire, after 
liaving been wounded.t 

• The Byzantines and Perinthians testified their gratitude to the people of 
•Athens, by a very honourable decree, preserved by Demosthenes in one of his 
orations, the substance of niiich I shall repeat here. '* Under Bosphoricus the 
pontiff, bamagetus,]; ^fter having desired leave of the senate to speak, said in 
a full assembly, that as in times past the continual benevolence of the people of 
Athens towards the Byzantines and Perinthians, united by alliance and their com- 
mon origin, has never failed upon any occasion ; that this benevolence, so often 
signalized, has lately displayed itself, when Philip of Macedon, who had taken 
up arms to destroy Byzantium and Perinthus, battered our walls, burned our 
country, cut down our forests ; that in a season of so great calami^, this bene- 
ficent people succoured us with a fleet of one hundred and twenty sail, furnished 
with provisions, arms, and forces ; that diey have saved us from tne greatest dan- 
gers ; in fine, that they have restored us to the quiet possession of ourgovemment^ 
our laws ana our tombs ; the Byzantines and Perinthians allow J}y decree, the 
Athenians to settle in the countries belonging to Perinthus and Byzantium ; to 
marry in them, to purchase lands, and to enjoy p11 the prerc^atives of citizens : 
they also grant them a distinguished place at public shows, and the right ot 
sitting both in the senate and the assembly of the people, next to the pontiflfe ; 
and also, that evciy Athenian who shall think proper to settle in either ot the 
two cities above mentioned, shall be exempted from taxes of any kind ; that 
in the harbours, three statues of sixteen cubits each shall be set up, which sta- 
tues shall represent the people of Athens croivned.by those of Byzantium and 
Perinthus ; and besides, that presents shall be sent to the four solemn games of 
Greece, and that the crown we have decreed to the Athenians, shall there be 
proclairned ; so that the same ceremony may inform all the Greeks, of the 
magnanimity of the Athenians, and the gratitude of the Perinthians and Byzan • 
tines.''§ 

The inhabitants of Chersonesus made a like decree, the tenor of which is as 
follows : " Among the nations inhabitii^ the Chersonesus, the people of Sestos, 
of jElia,of Madytis, and of Alopeconnesus, decree to the people and senate ot 
Athens, a crown of gold of sixty talents ; and erect two altars, the one to the 
goddess- of gratitude, and the other to the Athenians, for havir^, by the most 
glorious of all benefactions, freed from the yoke of Philip the people of Cher- 
sonesus, and restored tliem to the possession of their country, their laws, their 
liberty, and their temples : an act of beneficence, which they shall &x eternally 
in their memories, and never cease to acknowledge to the utmost of their pow- 
er. All which they have resolved in full senate.'* 

Philip, aflfer having been forced to raise the Siege of- Byzantium, marched 
against Atheas, king of Scythia, from whom he had received some personal 
cause of discontent, and took his son with him in this expedition. Though th^ 
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S.cy^h'ans h^d a very numerous army, he defeated them widwut tiw difficulty 
I 'f n^ot n very gcreat bocity, which consisted not in gold or silver, the use and 
^ i;'ue of which the Scythians were not as yet so unhappy as to know ; but in 
( .ttle, in horses, and a great number of women and children,* 

At his return from Scytliia, the Triballi, a people of Mcesia, disputed the 
pass with him, laying claim to part of the plunder he was canyir^ off. Phi- 
lip was forced to come to a battle, and a very bloody one was ibugEt, in whi^h 
great numbers were killed on both sides. The kii^ himself was wounded in 
the thigh, and with the same thrust had his horse killed uqder him» Alexan- 
der new to his father's aid, and covering him with his shield, killed ov put to 
llJICht all who attacked him. 

SECTION VI. — ^PHILIP APPOINTED GENERALISSIMO OF THE GREEKS. TBC 
ATHENIANS AND THEBANS UNITE AGAINST HIM. HE GAINS 

A BATTLE AT CHXRONE^. 

The Athenians had omisidered the siege of Byzantium as an absolute rap- 
ture, and an open declaration of war. The kir^ of Macedon, who Was ap- 
prehensive of the consequences of it, and dreaded very much the power of 
the Athenians, whose hatred he had drawn upon himself, made overtures of 
peace, in older to soflen their resentments. Pnocion, little suspicious, and ap« 
prehensive of the uncertainty of military events, was of opinion that &e Athe* 
nians should accept his offers* But Demosthenes, who had studied more than 
Phocion the genius and character of Philip, and was persuaded that,accOi li^g 
to his usual custom, his onl^r view was to amuse ana impose upoa the Adie- 
nians, prevented their listening to his pacific proposals.! 

It was very much the interest of this prince to terminate immediately a war, 
which gave him great cause of disquiet, and particularljr distressed him by 
the frequent depredations of the Athenian privateers, who infested the sea bor- 
dering upon his dominions. Thejr entirely interrupted all commerce, and 
prevented his subjects from exportii^ any of the products of Macedonia into 
other countries ; or foreigners from importing into his kii^dom the necessary 
supplies of merchandize. Philip was sensible that it would be impossible for 
him to put an end to this war, and free himself from the inconveniences at- 
tending it, but by exciting the The^alians and Thebans to a rupture with 
Athens. He could not yet attack that city with any advantage, either by sea 
or land. His naval forces were at this time inferior to those of that republic ; 
and the passage by land to Attica would be shut against him, as long as the Thes- 
salians snould r'eiuse to join him, and the Thebans should oppose his passage. 
If, with the view of prompting them to declare war against Athens, he should 
ascribe no other motive for it than his private enmity, he was very sensible 
that it would have no effect with either of the states : but that in case he could 
once prevail with them to appoint him their chief, upon the specious pretence 
of espousir^ their common cause, he then hoped it would be easier for him to 
make them acquiesce with his desires, either by persuasion or deceit.J 

This was his aim, the smallest indications of wnich, it highly concerned him 
to conceal, in order not to give the least opportunity for anyone to suspect the 
design he meditated. In every city he retained pensioners, who sent nim no- 
tice of whatever passed, and by that means were of great use to him, and 
were accordingly well paid. By their machinations, he raised divisions amoi^ 
the OzolsB of Locris, otherwise called the Locrians of Amphissa, from their 
capita^ city : their country was situated between ^tolia and Phocis ; knd they 
were accused of having profaned a spot of sacred ground, by ploughing up 
the Cirrhaean field, which lay very near the temple of Delphos. The reader 
has seen that a like cause ofcomplaint occasioned the first sacred war. The 
affair was to be heard before the Amphyctions. Had Philip employed in his 
own favour any known or suspicious agent, he plainly saw that the Thefoaiit 
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Hid fte ThesBftlians tvould mfalliblj suspect his design, fn wbicb case all par- 
ties would not fail to stand upon tiieir guard. 

But Philip acted more artlully, by carrying on his designs by unknoTm per- 
sons, which entirely prevented their taking air. By the assiduity of his pen- 
sioners in Athens, he bad caused ^schines, who was entirely devoted to Dim 
to be appointed one of the Pylagori, (persons who were sent by the several 
Greek cities to the assembly of the Amphtctyons.) The instant he was admit- 
ted to that body, he acted the more effectually in favour of Philip ; as a citizen 
of Athens, which had declared openly against this prince, was less s^spected• 
Upon his remonstrances, a descent was appointed, m order to visit the spot of 
ground, of which the Amphissians had hitherto been considered as the lawful 
possessors ; but which they now were accused of usurping, by a most sacrile- 
gious act. 

While the Amphictyons were visiting the spot of ground in question, the Lo- 
crians fell upon them unawares, pourea in a shower of darts, and obliged them 
to fly. So open an outrage arew resentment and war upon these Locrians. 
Cottyphus, one of the Amphictyons. took the field with the army intended to 
punish the rebels ; but, few assembline at the rendezvous, the army retired 
without acting. In the iblTomng assembly of the Amphictyons, the^air was 
debated venr seriously. It was there ^schines exerted all his eloquence, and, 
bjr a studied oration, proved to the deputies, or representatives, that they must 
either assess themselves to support foreign soldiers, and punish the rebels, or 
elect Philip ibr their general. The deputies, to save their commonwealth the 
expense, and secure wem from the daik^ers and fatigues of a war, resolved on 
the latter. Upon which, by a public decree, ** ambassadors were sent to Phi- 
lip of Macedon. who, in the name of Apollo and the Amphictyons, implored 
his assistance ; besought 'him not to neglect the cause of that god, whom the 
impious Amphissians made their sport ; and inform/^d him, that for this pur- 
pose, all the Greeks, of the counol of the Amphictyons, elected him for tneir 
general, with full power to act as he mieht think proper/' 

This was the honour to ivhich Philip nad long aspired, the object of all his 
views, and purpose of all the engines he had set at work till that time. He 
therefore did not lose a moment, but immediately assembled his forces, and 
marched by a feint, towards the Cirrhaan field ; forgetting now both the Cir- 
liiseans andLecrians, who had only served as a specious pretext for hisioumey, 
and for whom he had not the least regard ; he possessed himself otElataea, 
fhe greatest city in Phocis, standing on the river Cephissus, and the most hap^ 
pity situated ft * the design he meditated, of awing the Thebans, who now bc^ 
gan to open their eyes, arid to perceive the danger they were in. 

This neivs being brought to Athens in the evening, spread a terror throu^ 
every part of it. The next morning, an assembly was summoned, when the 
herald, as was the usual custom, cried with a loud voice, " Who among you 
will ascend the tribunal ?'* However, no person appeared for that purpose : upon 
which he repeated the invitation several times, but still no one rose up, tnough 
all the generals and orators were present ; and although the common voice of 
the countiT, with repeated cries, conjured somebody to propose a salutary 
counsel ; "for," says Demosthenes, from whom these particulars are taken, 
" whenever the voice of the herald speaks in the name of the laws, it ought to 
be considered as the voice of the country." During this general silence, oc- 
casioned by the universal alarm with which the minds of the Athenians were 
seized, Demosthenes, animated at the sieht of the great danger his fellow citi- 
zens were in, ascended the tribunal for naranffues, and endeavoured to revive 
the drooping Athenians, and inspire them with sentiments suitable tOLthe pre- 
lent conjuncture^ and the necessities of the state. Excelling equally in polilics 
:uid eloquence, by the extent of his superior genius, he immediately advised 
them of all that was necessaiy for the Athenians to do bo^ at home and abroar^ 
by land as well as by sea.* 
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Tlw people of Athens were under a double error with regard to the Tbebans, 
which he tnerefore endeavouied to show. They imagined that people to be 
inviolably attached, both from interest and inclination, to Philip ; but he proved 
to them, that the majority of the Thebans waited only an opportunity tc de^ 
clare against that monarch ; and that the conquest of Elataea had apprised tPtem 
of what they were to expect from him. On the other side, they looked upon 
the Thebans as their most ancient and most dangerous enemies, and thereiore 
could not prevail with themselves to afford them the least aid in the extreme 
danger with which they were threatened. It must be confessed, that there had 
always been a declared enmity between the Thebans and Athenians, which 
rose so highj that Pindar was sentenced by the Thebans to pay a consiaerable 
fine, for having applauded the city of Athens in one of his poems.* Demos- 
thenes, notwithstanding that prejudice had taken such deep root in the minds of 
the people, yet declared in their favour ; and proved to the Athenians, tliat 
tlieir own interest was at stake ; and that they could not please Philip more 
than in leavii^ Thebes to his mercy, the ruin of which would open him a free 
passage to Athens. 

Demosthenes afterwards discovered to them the views of Philip in takiw 
that city. " What then is his design, and wherefore did he possess himself of 
Elatfea ? He is desirous, on one side, to encourage those of his faction in Thebes, 
and to inspite them with greater boldness, by appearing at the head of his ar^ 
my, and advancing his power and forces around that city. On the other side, 
he would strike unexpectedly the opposite faction, and stun them in such a 
manner, as may enable him to get the better of the other by terror or force.'' 
" Philip," sajrs he, " prescribes the manner in which jrou ought to act, by the 
example he himself sets you. Assemble, under Eleusis, a body of Athenians 
of an age fit for service, and support these by your eavaliy. By this step you 
will show al} Greece^ that you are ready armed to defend yourselves ; and in- 
spire your partisans m Thebes with such resolution, as may enable Ihem both 
to support their reasons, and to make head against the opposite party, when 
they shall perceive, that as those who sell their country to rhilip, have forces 
in Elataea ready to assist them u]3on occasion, in like manner, those who were 
willing to fight for the preservation of their own liberties, have you at their 
gates ready to defend them incase of an invasion." Demosthenes added, that 
it would be proper for them to send ambassadors immediately to the different 
states of Greece, and to the Thebans in particular, to engage them in a com- 
mon league against Philip. 

This prudent and salutaiy counsel was followed in every -particular ; and in 
consequence thereof, a decree was formed, in which, after enumerating the se- 
veral enterprises by which Philip had infringed the peace, it was like^flfee re- 
solved that " For this reason, th** senate and people of Athens, calling to mind 
the magnanimity of their ancestors, who preferred the liberty of Greece to the 
safety of their own country, have resolved, that after offering up prayers and 
sacrifices, to call down the assistance of the tutelar gods and dcmi-gods of 
Athens and Attica, two hundred sail of ships shall be put to sea. That the ad- 
miral of their fleet shall go, as soCaI as possible, and cruise on the other side 
of the pass of Thermopylae ; at the same time, that the land»generals, at the 
head of a considerable body of horse and foot, shall march andencamp in the 
neighbourhood of Eleusis. That ambassadors shall likewise be sent to the 
other Gjgeks ; but first to the Thebans, as these are most threatened by Phi- 
lip. Let them be exhorted not to dread Philip in any manner, but to maintain 
courageously their particular independence, and the common liberty of all 
Greece. And let it be declared to them, that though formerly some motives 
of discontent might have cooled the reciprocal friendship between them and 
w, the Athenians, however, obliterating the remembrance of past transactions. 
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Will D-)t 85:- JFt thorn w?th men, money, darts, and all kinds of mililanr weapmm; 
jH^hsuaded, thit such as are natives of Greece may, veiy honourably, dispute 
with one another for pre-eminence ; but that they can never, without sullyine 
the glory of the Greeks, and derogating from the virtue of their ancestors, sut* 
fer a foreigner to despoil them of that pre-eminence, nor coment to so igno- 
minious a slavery," 

Demosthenes who was at the head of this embassy, immediately set oul for 
Thebes ; and indeed he had no time to lose, since rhilip might reach Attica 
in two days.* This prince also sent ambassadors to Thebes. Among whom 
Python t was the chief, who distinguished himself |;reatly by his lively persua- 
sive eloquence, which it was scarcely possible to witfcustand ; so that the rest of 
tlie deputies were mere novices in comi)arison with him ; he, however, here met 
with a superior. And Demosthenes, in an oration, where he relates the ser- 
vices he had done the commonwealth, ejqpatiates veiy strongly on this, and 
places the happy success of so important a negotiation sKt the head of his po- 
litical eiplo]ts.J 

It was of the utmost importance for the Athenians to draw the Thebans into 
the alliance, as they were neighbours to Attica, and covered it ; had wef dis- 
ciplined trooi>s, and had been considered, from the famous victories of Leuc 
tra and Mantinea, among the several states of Greece, as those who held the 
first rank for valour and ability in war. To effect this was no eairy matter ; not 
only because of the ^at service Philip had lately done them auring ^e war 
of rhocis, but likewise because of the ancient inveterate antipathy between 
Thebes and Athens.§ 

Philip's deputies spoke first. These displayed in the stroQgest light the 
kindnesses with which Philip had loaded the Thebans, and the innumerable 
evils which the Athenians had made them suffer. They represented to the ut* 
most advantage the great benefit they mieht reap from laying Attica waste; the 
flocks, ^;Gods, and power of which woula be carried into their city ; whereas, 
by joimng in league with the Athenians, Boeotia would thereby become the 
seat of war, and would alone suffer the losses, depredations, burnings, and all 
the odier calamities which are the inevitable consequences of it. They con^ 
eluded with requesting, that the Thebans would join their forces with those of 
Philip against the Athenians ; or, at least, permit him to pass through their 
territories to enter Attica. ^ ^ * 

The love of his country, and a just indignation at the breach of faith and 
usurpations of Philip, had already sufficiently animated Demosthenes : but the 
sight of an orator, who seemed to dispute with him the superiority of eloquence, 
imamed bis zeal, and animated him still more. To the captious amiments 
of Python, he opposed the actions themselves of Philip, ana particularly the 
late taking of Elataea, which evidently discovered his designs. lie represented 
bim as a restless, enterprising, ambitious, craffy, perfidious prince, who had 
formed the design of enslaving all Greece ; but who, to succeed t]^ better in 
bis schemes, was determined to attack the aifferent states of it singly : a prince 
whose pretended beneficence was only a snare for the credulity oi those who 
did not know him,, in order to disarm those whose zeal for the public liberty 
might be an obstacle to his enterprises. He proved to them, that the conquest 
of Attica, so far from satiating the immeasurable avidity of tnis usurper, would 
on] J give him an opportunity of subjectir^ Thebes, and the rest of the cities of 
Greece. »That, therefore, the interests of the two commonwealths being hence- 
forward inseparable, they ought to erase entirely the remembrance of \beir 
brmcr divisions, and unite their forces to repel the common enemy. 

The Thebans were not long in determining. The strong eloquence of De- 
mosthenes, says a historian, blowing into their souls like an impetuous wind, 
ekindled there so warm a zeal for their country, and so ardent a passion fbf 

* Plut. in Pemosth. p. 853, 854. 
t This Pfihon was of Bjznntium. Tbe Athenians had presented him with the freedoir of tb#%e? 
*flcr which he went over to Philip. — Demosth. p. 195. 745. 
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fiberty, that, banishing from their minds every idea of fear, of prudence, or 
gratitude, his discourse transported and raTished them like a fit of enthusiam. 
and inflamed them solely with the lore of true gloiy* Here we have a proof 
of the mightir influence which eloquence has over the minds of men, especially 
when it is he listened by a lore and zeal for the public good. One siiK;le man 
swayed all things at his will in the assemblies of Athens and Thebes, Where he 
was equally loved, respected and feared.* 

Philip, quite disconcerted by the union of these two nations, sent ambassa- 
dors to the Athenians, to request them not to levy an anned orce, but to live 
in harmony with him. But they were too jnstly alarmed and exasperated to 
listen to any accommodation, and would no longer depend on the word of a 
prince whose whole aim was to deceive. In conseaueuce, preparations^for wai 
were made with the utmost diligence, and the sc^dieiy discovered incredible 
ardour. However, many evil-msposed persons endeavoured to extinguish or 
damp it, by relating fatal omens and terrible predictions, which the priestess 
of Delphos was said to have uttered : but Demosthenes, confiding firmly in the 
arms of Greece, and encouraged wonderfully by the number and bravery of 
the troops, who desired only to march against the enemy, would not suffer them 
to be amused with these oracles and\ frivolous predictions. It was on this occa- 
sion he said, that the priestess philippized, meaning, that it was Philip's mo 
ney that inspired the priestess, opened her mouth, and made the god speak 
whatever he thought proper. He bade the Thebans remember their Epami- 
nondas, and the Athenians their Pericles, who considered these oracles and pre- 
dictions as idle scare-crows, and consulted only their reason. The Athenian 
army set out immediately, and marched to Eleusis ; and the Thebans, surprised 
at the diligence of their confederates, joined them, and waited the approach of 
the enemy. 

Philip, on the other side, not having been able to prevent the Thebans from 
uniting with the Athenians, nor to draw the latter into an alliance with him, 
assemoled aU his for&s, and entered Bneotia. This army consisted of thirty 
thousand foot and two thousand horse : that of the enemy was not quite so nu- 
merous. The valour of the troops may be said to have been equal on both 
sides ; but the merit of the chiefs was not so. And indeed, what warrior was 
comparable to Philip at that tiipe ? Iphicrates, Chabrias, Timotheus, all fa- 
mous Athenian captains, were not his superiors. Phocion, indeed, might have 
opposed him ; but not to mention that this war had been undertaken against 
his advice, the cbntraiy faction had excluded him the command, and had ap- 
pointed ffenerals. Chares, universally despised^ and Lysiclcs, distir^uished tor 
nothing out his rash and darii^ audacity. It is the choice of such leaders at 
these, by the means of cabal alone, that paves the way to the ruin of states^ 

The two armies encamped near Chaeronea, a city of Boeotia. Philip gave 
the command of his left wing to his son Alexander, who was then but sixteen 
or seventeen years old, having posted his ablest oflicerg near him ; and took 
the command of the right wii^ upon himself. In the opposite army, the The- 
bans formed the right wing, and the Athenians the left. 

At sunrise, the signal was given on both sides. The battle was bloody, 
and the victory a long time dubious, both sides exerting themselves with asto- 
nishing valour and bravery. Alexander, at that time, animated with a noble 
ardour for cloty, and endeavoured to signalize himself, in order to answer the 
confidence his Father reposed in him, under whose eye he fought, in*(juality of 
a commander for the first time, discovered in this battle all the ability which 
could have been expected from a veteran general, with all the intrepidity of a 
young warrior. It was he who broke, after a long and vigorous resistance, the 
Sacred Battalion of the Thebans, which was the flower of their army. The 
rest of the troops who were round Alexander, being encouraged by his exam- 
ple, entirely routed them. 

• Theopom. fuA Plat to Vit. DMawtIb p. UL 
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On flie r^t wing, Fhili]>, who was determined not to Yield to his son, chtived 
die Athenians with great Ti^our, and began to make them give way. Tne^ 
•oony however, resumed their coui^e, and recovered their first post. Lysi* 
desy one of the two generals, having broken into some troops which formed 
^e centre of the Macedonians, imagined himself already victorious, and in 
diat rash ccH^dence cried out, *' Come on, men, let us pursue them into Ma* 
cedonia." Philip, perceiving that the Athenians, instead of seizing the ad- 
vantage of taking his phalanx in flank, pursued his troops too vigorously, calm- 
ly remarked, ** The Athenians do not Know how to conquer.^ He imme* 
oiately commanded his phalanx to wheel about to a little eminence : and per- 
ceiving that the Athenians, m disorder, were wholly intent on pursuing those 
they had Inroke, he chaiged them with his phalanx, and attacking them both 
in nank and rear, entirely routed them. Uemosthenes, who was a greater 
statesman than a warrior, and more capable of givine wholesome counsel in his 
harangues, than of supporting them by an intrepid courage, threw down his 
arms, and fled with the rest. It is even said, that in his flight, his robe being 
caught by a bramble, he imagined that some of the enemy had laid hold of 
him, and cried out, '* spare my life.*' More than a thousand Athenians were 
left upon the field of battle, and above two thousand taken prisoners, among 
whom was Demades the orator. The loss was as great on the Theban side.t 

Philip, after havii^ set up a trophy, and c^erea to thejgods a sacrifice of 
tharA^sgiving for his victory, distributed rewards to the officers and soldiers, 
each accormng to his merit, and the rank he held. 

His conduct after this victoiy shows, that It is much easier to overcome an 
enemy, thanto ccxiquer one's self, and triumph over one]s own passions. Upon 
his coming from a grand entertainment^ which he had given his officers, being 
eoually transported with joy and the mmes of wine, he hurried to the spot 
where the battle had been fought, and there, insulting the dead bodies with 
which the field was covered, he turned into a song the beginning of the decree 
which Demosthenes had prepared to excite the Greeks to this war ; and sung 
thus, himself beating time, ^* Demosthenes the Peanian. son of Demosthenes, 
has said." Eveiy body was shocked to see the king dishonour himself by this 
behaviour, and sully his gloir by an action so unworthy a king and a conqueror ; 
but no one opened his lips about it. Demades the orator, whose soul was fre^ 
though his body was a prisoner, was the only person who ventured to make 
him sensible of the indecency of this conduct, telling him, " Ah, Sir, since for* 
time has given you the part of Agamemnon, are you not ashamed tp act that of 
Thersites ?" These words, spdcen with so generous a liberty, opened his 
eyes, and caused him to renect ; and, so far from bein^ displeased with De- 
mades, he esteemed him the more for them, treated him with the utmost re- 
spect and friendship, and conferred all possible honours upon him. 

Fiom tills moment Philip seemed quite changjed, both in his disposition and 
behaviour, as if, says a historian, the conversation of Demades had sofiened 
his temper, and introduced him to a familiar acquaintance with the Attic 
graces.J He dismissed all the Athenian captives without any ransom, and 
gave the greater part of them clothes ; with a view of acquiring the confidence 
of so powerful a commcmwealth as Athens by that kind of treatment : in which, 
says rolybius,§ he gained a second triumph, more glorious for himself, and 
even more advantageous than the firsts; for in the battle, his coarage had pre- 
vailed over none but those who were present in it; but on this occasion, his 
kindness and clemency acquired him a whole city, and subjected eweiy heart 
to him. He renewed with the Athenians the ancient treaty of frieiidship and 
alliance, and granted the Boeotians a peace, after having left a strong garrison 
in Thebes. 

We are told that Isocrates, the most celebrated rhetorician of that age, who 
loved his country with the ut most tenderness, could not survive the loss and 

* Polyamn. Stratap- lib. ir. t Plut. in Vit. Doccoi. Ofat- p. MS. 
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ijECnommy with which it was covered, by the loss of the battle oT Chsronea. 

The instant he received the news of it, being uncertain what use Philip would 
make of his victory, and determined to die a freeman, he hastened bis end by 
abstaining from food. He was ninety- eight jrears of age.* I shall have occa* 
sion to speak elsewhere of bis style and of his works. 

Demosthenes seemed to have been the principal cause of the terrible shock 
which Athens received at this time, and which gave its power a wound, from 
which it never recovered. But at the very instant that the Athenians heard of 
this bloody overthrow, which affected so great a number of families, when it 
would have been ho wonder, had the multitude, seized with tenor and alarms, 
given way to an emotion of blind zeal against the* man whom they might have 
considered, in some measure, as the author of this dreadful calamity ; even at 
this very instant, the people submitted entirely to the counsels of Demosthenes* 
The precautions that were t'Ocen to post guards, to raise the walls, and to re- 
pair the ditches, were all in ix>nsequence of his advice. He himself was ap- 
pointed to supply the cibr with provisions, and to repair the walls ; which latter 
commission he executea with so much generosity, that it acquired him the 
greatest honour ; and for which, at the request of Ctesiphon, a crown of gold 
was decreed him, as a reward for his having presented the commonwealth with 
a sum of money out of his own estate, sufficient to defray what was wanting of 
the sums for repairing the walls.f 

On the present occasion, that is, aAer the battle of Chseronea, such orators 
as opposed Demosthenes, having all risen up in concert against him, and having 
cited him to take his trial according to law, the people not only declared him 
innocent of the several accusations laid to his charge, but conferred more ho- 
nours upon him than he had enjoyed before ; so strongly did the veneration they 
had for ni^ zeal and fidelity overbalance the efforts of calumny and malice. 

The Athenians, a fickle waverine people, and apt to punish their own errors 
and omissions in the persons of those whose projects were often rendered 
abortive, for no other reason than because they had executed them too slowly, 
in thus crowning Demosthenes, in the midst of a public calamity, which he 
alone seemed to have brought upon them, paid the most glorious homage 
to his abilities and integrity. By this wise and brave conduct, they seem m 
some measure to confess their own error, in not having followed his counsel 
neither fully nor early enough ; and to confess themselves alone guilty of all 
the evils which had befallen them. 

But the people did not stop here.;]! The bones of such as had been killed in 
the battle of Chaeronea, having been brought to Athens to be interred, thejr 
appointed Demosthenes to compose the eulogium of those brave then : a mani«^ 
fest proof that they did not ascribe to him the iU success of the battle, but to 
Providence only, who disposes of human events at pleasure ; a circumstance 
which was expressly mentioned in the inscription engraved on the monument 
of those illustrious deceased warriors. 

** This earth entombs those victims to the state. 
Who fell a glorious sacrifice to zeal. 
Greece, on the point of ivearing^ tjrant chains. 
Did, by their deaths alone, escape the roke* 
This Jupiter decreed : no effort, raortali, 
Cnn sare rou from the mi^htjr will of fate. 
To gods alone belong the attribute 
Of beiof free from crimes with nerer-endinf JojJ** 

Demosthenes opposed -^schines, who was perpetuall;^' reproachinc" him with 
having occasionca the loss of the battle in question, with this solia answer * 
•' Censure me," says he, " for the counsels 1 give , but do not calumniate me 
:or the ill success of them. For it is the Supreme Being who conducts and 
♦erminates all things ; whereas it is from the nature of the counsel itself that 
- 1 t— 

• Plut. in Isocr. p. f37. t D^'most. j-ro Ctrs p. 51*. Phit. ia Demost p. 8^5. 
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we are to ju<i^ of die intentioii of him who o^en it If thenfiire the erent 
has declared in favour of Philip, impute it not to me as a crime, since it is God. 
and not myself, who disposed of the rictoij. But, if you can proye dial I did 
Dot exert myself with probity, vi^lance, and an activity, indefatigable, and 
superior to my strength ; that I did not seek, did not employ, every method 
which human prudence could suggest : and did not inspire the most necessaiy 
and noble resolutions, such as were truly worthy of Athenians, then give what 
icoDe you please to your accusa^ons,"* 

He afterwards t used the boid,*sublime fi^re following, which is looked upon 
as the most beautiful passage in his oration, and is so highly applauded by 
Loneinus. Demosthenes endeavours to justify his own conduct, and prove to 
the Athenians, that the j did not do wrong in giving Philip battle. He is not sa- 
tisfied with merely citing, in a frigid manner, the example of the mat men who 
had fought for the same cause in the plains of Marathon, at Saiamin, and be- 
fore Plataese : be makes a quite different use of them, says this ihetorician : 
and on a sudden, as if inspired by some god, and possessed with the spirit ot 
Apollo himself, cries out, swearing by those brave defenders of Greece, ** No, 
Athenians ! you have not erred. 1 swear by those illustrious men who Ibugfat 
on land at Marathon and Plataee : at sea before Saiamin and Artemisium ; and 
all those who have been honoured by the commonwealth with the commcm rites 
of burial j and not those only who nave been crowned mth success, and came 
off victonous." Would not one conclude, adds Longinus, that by changing 
the natural air of the proof, in this grand and pathetic manner of amiming by 
oaths of so extraordinaiy a nature, ne deifies, in some measure, those ancient 
citizens ; and makes all who die in the same glorious manner so many gods, 
by whose names it is proper to swear H 

1 have^ already observed in another place, how naturally apt these orationB, 
spoken m a most solemn manner to the gloiy of those who lost their lives in 
%hting for the cause of libertjr, were to inspire Uie Athenian youth with an ar- 
dent zeal for their country, and a warm desire to signalize themselves in battle.} 

Another ceremony observed with regard to the children of those whose fa*, 
thers died in the bed of honour, was no less efficacious to inspire them with the 
k>ye of virtue. In a celebrated festival, in which shows were exhibited to all 
the people, a herald came upon the stage, and producing the young orphans 
dressed in complete aimour, said with aloud voice : '* These young orphans, 
whom an untimely death, in the midst of dangers, has deprived of their illus- 
trious fathers, have found in the people a parent, who has taken care of them till 
no longer in a state of in&nc^. ^ And now tney send them back armed cap-a-pie, 
to follow, under the most happy auspices, their own affairs ; and invite ^ach 
of them to emulate each other in deserving the chief employments of the state." 
By such means, martial bravexy, the love of country, and a taste for virtue and 
scMid giOiy, are perpetuated in a state.ll 

It was the very year of the battle of Chaeronea, and two years before the 
death of Philip, that ^<schines drew up an accusation against Gtesiphon, or ra- 
ther against Demosthenes ; but the cause was not pleaded till seven or eight 
years after, about the fifth or sixth year of the reign of Alexander. I ^all re- 
late the event of it in tiiis place, to avoid breaking in upon the history of the 
life and actions of that prince. 

No cause ever excited so much curiosity, nor was pleaded with so much 
pomp. People flocked to it from all parts, says Cicero, and they had great 
reason for so doing ; for what sight could be nobler, than a conflict between 
two orators, each of them excellent in his way ; both formed by nature, im- 



* PeiDOft. pr1> Ctes. p. £05. f Dstnott. pro Cles. p« fi09. 

} Loogin de Sublim. e. xir. 
I Demoflthenes, an his oration af ainst Leptians, p. 563. obserrea, tbat tfa« Athenians were the onljr peo- 
ple who eaiMed faneral orations to be spoken is honour of such persons as had lost their lires in the defeoco 
of their coantrr. 
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proved hy art, and animated by perpetual disientioni, and an implacable am 
mosi^ against each other ?* 

Tlieae two orations hare always been considered as the master-pieces oi 
antiquity, especially that of Demosthenes. Cicero had translated the* latter { 
a stroitf^ proof of the high opinion he entertained of it.t Unhappily far us, the 
preamble only to that performance is now extant, which suffices to make uf 
veiT mud) regret the loss of the rest. 

Amonff the numberless beauties which are conspicuous ineveiy part of these 
two orations, there appears, in my opinion, iT I may be allowed to censure the 
writii^ of such great men, a considerable error, >i1iich veir much lessens theit 
perfection, and appears to me directly repugnant to the rules of solid, just elo^ 
quence ; and Uiat is the gross, injurious terms in which the two orators reproach 
one anbther. The same objection has been made to Cicero, with regard to his 
orations against Anthony. 1 have already declared, that- this manner of writ 
iQg, this kind of gross, opprobrious expressions, are the very reverse of solid 
eloquence ; and, indeed, eveiy speech which is dictated by passion and revenue, 
never fails of beii^ 8usi>ected by those who* judge of it ; whereas, an oration 
that is strong and invincible from reason and aigument, and which at the same 
time is conducted with reserve and moderation, wins theheari, while^t informs 
the understanding ; and persuades no less by the e&teem it inspires for the 
orator, than by the fbrce of his aiguments. 

The juncture seemed to favcHir ^schines veiy much j for the Macedonian 
party, whom he always befriended, was veiy powerful m Athens, especially 
after the ruin of Thebes, ^schines, however, lost his cause, and was justly 
sentenced to banishment for his rash accusation. He thereupon went and set- 
tled himself in Rbodes, where he opened a school of eloquence, the fame and 
gloiy of which continued for many afi;es. He began his lectures with the two 
orations that had occasioned his banishment. Great encomiums were given to 
that of Jilschines ; but when they heard that of Demosthenes, the plaudits and 
acclamations were redoubled : and it was then he sjpoke these words, so greatly 
laudable in the mouth of an enemy and a rival : *^But what ai)plauses would 
you not have bestowed, had you heard Demosthenes speak it himself !" 

To conclude, the victor made a good use of his conquest; for the instant 
JEiSchmes lefl Athens, in order to embark for Rhodes, Demosthenes ran af\er 
him, and forced him to accept of a purse of money ; which must have obliged 
him so much the more, as he had less room to expect such an offer. On this 
occasion ^schines cried out, " How will it be possible for me not to rej^ret a 
country, in which I leave an enemy more generous than I can hope to find fnends 
in any other part of the world !"j 

skcTION VII. — ^FHILIP DECLARED GENERALISSIMO OF THE GREEKS AGAINST 

THE PERSIANS. BIS DEATH. 

The battle of Chseronea maybe said to have enslaved Greece.§ Macedon* 
at that time, with tio more than thirty thousand soldiers, eained a point, whidi 
Persia, with millions of men, had attempted unsuccessfully at Platste, at Sala- 
min, and Marathon. Philip, in the first years of his reign, had repulsed, di- 
vided, and disarmed his enemies. In the succeeding ones, he had subjected, 
by artifice or force, the most powerful states of Greece, and had made himseli 
its arbiter ; but now he prepared to revei^e the injuries which Greece had re- 
ceived from the barbarians, and meditated no less a design than the destructicm 
of their empire. The greatest advantage he gained by his last victory, and 

* Ai qaod jadiciom coocnnns dicitur e lata Gnecia factat esse. Q,aid enim aot tam ▼Uendum, aut tun 
audiendum fuit* quam tnmmorain oratoram, in gravissima causa, accurata et inimicitiU inccniat contentio I 
Cicer. de Opt. Gea Oral. n. 22. 

t De Opt. Gen. Orat. 
I Some aotbon ascribe these words to Demosthenes, when, three years after, he met with the imm tmtm 
M Jllschinest and was also banished from Athens. 
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_ was tbe object he long had io riew, and never lost sight of, was to get him* 
self appoiotea, in the assembly of the Greeks, their generalissimo against the 
Persians. In this quality he made preparations in order to invade that mighty 
empire. He nominated, as leaders of part of his forces, Attains and Parme- 
iiio, two of his captains, on whose valour and wisdom he chie6y relied, and 
made them set out for Asia Minor.* 

But while every thing abroad was |^lorious and happy for PhUip, he found 
the utmost uneasiness at home ; division and trouble reigning in every part of 
his family. The ill temper of Olympias, who was naturally jealous, choleric, 
and vindictive, raised dissensions i>erpetual]y in it, which made Philip almost 
oit of love with life. Not to mention, that as he himself had defiled the mar- 
riage-bed, it is said that his consort had repaid his infidelity in kind. But 
wiiether he had a just subject of complaint, or was grown weaiy of Olympias, 
it is certain he proceededso far as to divorce her. Alexander, who had been 
disgusted upon several other accounts, was highly offended at this treatment of 
bis mother.! 

Philip, after divorcing Olympias, married Cleopatra, niece to Attains, a ve- 
XT young lady, whoae oeauty was so exquisite, that he could not resist its 
charms. In the midst of theur rejoicings upon occasion of the nuptials, and in 
the heat of wine. Attains, who was unde to the new queen by the mother's 
side, took it into his head to say, that the Macedonians ought to beseech the 
gods to give them a lawful successor to their king. Upon this, Alexander, who 
was natwally choleric, exa^erated at these injurious words, cried out " Wretch 
that thou art, dost thou then take me for a bastard ?" And at the same time 
threw the cup at his head. Attains returned the compliment, upon which the 
quarrel grew warmer. Philip, who sat at another table, was venr much of- 
iended to see the feast interrupted in this manner ; and not recollecting that 
he was lame, drew his sword, and ran directly to his son. Happily the lather 
fell, so that the guests had an opportunity of steppii^ in between them. The 
greatest difficulty was, to keep Alexander from rushinp^ upon his ruin. Exas- 
perated at a succession of sucn heinous affronts, in spite of all that the guests 
could say, concerning the duty he owed Philip as his father and his sovereign, 
he vented his resentments in Uie bitter words following : " The Macedonians, 
indeed, have a captain there, vastly able to cross from Europe into Asia ; he, 
who cannot step from one table to another without running the nazard of break- 
ing his neck !" After these words, he left the hall, and taking with him his mo- 
ther Olympias, who had been so highly affronted, he conducted her toEpirus, 
and went over to the Illyrians. 

In the mean time, Demaratus of Corinth, who was engaged to Philip by the 
lies of friendship and hospitality, and was very free and familiar with nim. ar- 
rived at his court. After tne first civilities and caresses were over, Philh) asked 
him whether the Greeks were in amity? "It indeed becomes von. Sir,'* re- 
plied Demaratus, "to be concerned about Greece, who have filled vourown 
house with feuds and dissensiwis." The prince, sensibly affected, with this re- 
proach, recovered himself, acknowledged nis error, and senlDeraaratus to Alex- 
ander to persuade him to return home. 

Philip did not lose sight of the conquest of Asia. Full of the mighty project 
he revolved, he consulted the gods to know what would be the event of it.J The 
priestess replied, " the victim is already crowned, his end draws nigh, and he 
will soon be sacrificed." Philip hearing this, did not hesitate a moment, but 
interpreted the oracle in his ownTavonr, £e ambiguity of which ought at least to 
have kept him in some suspense. In order, therefore ^that he might be in a con- 
dition to apply entirely to his expedition against the Persians, and devote him- 
self solely to tne conquest of Asia, he despatched, with all possible diligence, his 
domestic affairs. After this, he offered up a solemn sacrifice to the gods, and 
prepared to celebrate, with incredible magnificence, in Egx, a city of Mace- 

• Diod. 1. ivi p. 47a t Plot in. Alex. p. 669. t A, M. 9666. Ant. 7. C. tt*. . 
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donia, the nuptials of Cleopatra, his daughter, whom he g:ave in marriage to 
Alexander, king of Epirus, and brother to Olynjpias his queen. He had invited 
to it the raost considerable persons of Greece ; and heaped upon them friend- 
ships and honours of every kind, by way of gratitude for electing him generalis- 
simo of the Greeks. The cities made their court to him in emulation of each 
other, by sending him gold crowns ; and Athens distinguished its zeal above all 
the rest. Neoptolemus Ihe poet had written, purposely for that festival, a tra- 
gedy, entitled Cinyras,* in which, under Mctitious names, be represented this 
prince as already victor over Darius, and master of Asia. Philip listened to 
tiiese happy presages with joy ; and, comparing them with the answer of the 
oracle, assured himself pf conquest. The day after the nuptials, games and 
shows were solemnized. As these formed part of the religious worship, twelve 
statues of the gods, carved with inimitable art, were carried with great pomp 
and ceremony. A thirteenth, that surpassed them all in magnificence, was that 
of Philip, which represented him as a god. The hour for his leaving the pa- 
lace arrived, and he went forth in a white robe ; and advanced with an air of 
majesty, in the midst of acclamations, toward the theatre, where an infinite 
multitude of Macedonians, as well as foreigners, waited his coming with impa- 
tience. His guards marched before and behind him, leaving, by his order, a 
considerable space between themselves and him, to give the spectators a better 
opportunity of surveying him ; and also to show that he considered the affec- 
tions which the Grecians bore him as his safest guard. 

But all the festivity and pomp of these nuptials ended in the murder of Philip, 
and it was his refusal to do an act of justice that occasioned his death. Some time 
before, Attains, inflamed with wine at an entertainment, had insulted, in the most 
shocking manner, Pausanias, a young Macedonian nobleman. The latter had 
long endeavoured to revenge the cruel affront, and was continually imploring 
the king's justice. But Philip, unwilling to disgust Attains, uncle to Cleopatra, 
whom as was before observed, he had married after divorcing Olympfas his first 
queen, would never listen to the complaints of Pausanias. However, to console 
him in some measure, and to express the high esteem he had for, and the great 
confidence he reposed in him, he made him one of the chief officers of his life- 
guard. But this was not what the young Macedonian required, whose angei 
now swelling to fury against his judge, he formed the design of wiping out nis 
shame, by imbruing his hands in a most horrid murder. 

When once a man is determined to die, he is vastly strong and formidable 
Pausanias, the better to put his bloody design in execution, chose the instant of 
that pompous ceremony, when the eyes of the whole multitude were fixed on ihe 
prince^ doubtless to make his vengeance more conspicuous, and proportion it to 
the injury for which he conceived he had a right to make the king responsible, 
as he had lono[ solicited that prince in vain for the satisfaction due to him. See- 
ing him therefore alone, in the great space which his guards left around him, 
he advanced, stabbed him with a dagger, and laid him dead at his feet. Dio- 
dorus observes, thaf he was assassinated the very instant his statue entered the 
theatre. The asrassin had prepared horses ready for his escape, and would 
have got off, had not an accident happened which stopped him, and gave the 
pursuers time to overtake him. Pausanias was immediately torn to pieces on 
the spot. Thus died Philip, at forty-seven years of age, after having reigned 
twenty-four. Artaxerxes Ochus, king of Persia, died also the same year.f 

Demosthenes had private notice sent him of Philip's death, and in order to 
prepare the Athenians to resume their courage, he w^ent to the council with an air 
ofjoy,and said, that the night be tore, he had a dream, which promised some grcp.t 
felicity to the Athenians. Shortly after, couriers arrived with the news of Philip's 
death, on which occasion, the people abandoned themselves to transports of im- 

* SuiBtoninSt amon^ tb« presages of Ca1ig^iila*s death, who died in much the same nnanner as Philip, ob 
••rvet, that Maester the paotomime, exhibited the same piece which Neoptolemus bad represented tb« 
verj day Philip was mardered. 

A. M. 8668. Ant J C. S96. ^schiq. contra Ctesipb. p. 440. 
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muderafc jiTiT) whfcb far exceeded all bounds of decency. Demosthenes had 
particularly inspired them ^ith these sentiments ; for he himself appeared in 
public, cro>vnea with a wreath of flowers, and dressed with the utmost magniS* 
cence, though his daughter had been dead but seven days. He also er^aged the 
Athenians to offer sacrifices, to thank the ffods for the good news ; ana, by a de* 
cree, ordained a crown to Pausanias, who liad committed the murder. 

On this occasion Demosthenes and the Athenians acted quite out of character ; 
and we can scarcely conceive, how it came to pass that, in so detestable a crime 
as the murder of a King, policy, at least, did not induce them to dissemble such 
sentiments as reflected dishonour on them, without being at all to their advantage; 
and which showed, that honour and probity were utterly extinct in their minds, 

SECTION VIII.-^MEMORABLE ACTIONS AND SA.YINGS OF PHILIP. GOOD AlTD 

BAD QUALITIES OF THAT PRIITCE. 

There are, in the lives of great men, certain facts and expressions, which often * 
l^ive us a better idea of their character than their most splendid actions ; because 
m the latter, they generally study their coniuct, act a borrowed part, and pro- 
pose themselves to the view of the world ; whereas in the former, as they speak 
and act from nature, they exhibit themselves such as they really are, without art 
and di^uise. M. de Tourreil has collected, with great industry, most of the me- 
morable actions and sayings of Philip, and has been particularly careful to draw 
the character of this prince. The reader is not to expect much order and con- 
nexion, in the recital of these detached actions and sayings. 

Though Philip loved flattery, so far as to reward the adulation of Thrasideus- 
with the title of king in Thessaly, he however at some intervals loved truth. He 
permitted Aristotle to ffive him precepts on the art of reigning.* He declared^ 
that he was obliged to the Athenian orators for havii^'corrected him of his errors. 
by frequently reproaching him with them. He kept a man in his service to tell 
him eveiy day, before be give audience, " Philip, remember thou art mortal.'* 

He discovered ^reat numeration, even when ne was spoken to in the most 
shocking and injurious terms ; and also, which is no less worthy of admiration, 
when truth was told him ; a giveat quality, says Seneca, in kings, and highly con* 
ducive to the happiness of tneir reign. t At the close of an audience, which he 
^ave to some Athenian ambassadors who were come to complain of some act of 
hostility, he asked, whether he could do them any service ? " The greatest ser- 
vice thou couldst do^us," said Demosthenes, " would be to hang thyself." Philip, 
though he perceived that all the persons present were highly otfended at these 
worcb, made the following answer, with the utmost calmness of temper : *' Go, * 
tell your superiors, that those who dare make use of such insolent language, are 
more haughty, and less peaceably inclined, than they who can forgive them.'* 

Being present in an indecent posture, at the sale of some captives, one of 
them, going up to him, whispered in his ear, " Let down the lappet of your 
robe ; upon which Philip replied, " Set the man at liberty : I did not know 
till now that he was one of my friends. "J 

The whole court soliciting him to pumsh the ingratitude of the Peloi)onne«> 
sians, who had hissed him publicly in the Olympic games ; " What will ther 
not attempt," replied Philip, "should I do them any injuir. since they laugh 
at me, after having received so many favours at my hand ? § 

His courtiers advisine him to drive from him a certain person who spoke iK 
of him ; " Yes. indeed," said he, " and so he'll go and speak injuriously of me 
everf where.'' Another time, when they advised him to dismiss a man of 
probity, who reproached him : " Let us first take care," said he, " that we have 
not given him any reason to do so." Hearing afterwards that the person in 
question was but in poor circumstances,^ and in no favour with the courtiers, 

* AruL Epist. Plutarch, ia Apoph. p. 177. JKlwa. lib. riii. e. ' 8. 
T Siqim alia in Philippo rixtu^ fnit et etatinneliicniD patiaotiat iofcw 'miftMmr«j9Sr. M M^aoi tfak 
BciMe. 4tf Ira. 1. iii. a. SS. 
IPIofc 
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be was very Jountiful to him ; on which occasion his reproaches were chaoged 
into applauses, which occasioned another fine saying by this prince ; *^ It is in 
the power of kings to make theniselves beloved or hated. ^'* 

Being uiged to assist, with the influence and authority he had with the judges, 
a person whose reputation would beauitelost by the sentence which was goit^ 
to be pronounced against him ; *' I nad rather," said he» " he should lose his 
reputation, than I mine."t 

Philip, rising from an entertainment, at which he had sat several hours, wa* 
addressed by a woman, who begged him to examine her cause, and to heai 
several reasons she had to allege which were not pleasing to him. He accord* 
ingly heard them, and gave sentence ag;ainst her ; upon which she replied 
very calmly, " I appeal." " How I'* said Philip, " from your king ? To whom 
then ?" " To Philip when fastinff," replied the woman. The manner in which 
he received this answer, would ao honour to the most sober prince. He afler- 
l^ards gave the cause a second hearing, found the injustice of his sentence, and 
condemned himself to make it good.X 

A poor woman used to appear often before him, to sue for audience, and to 
beseech him to put an end to her law-suit ; but Philip always told her he had 
no time. Exasperated at these refusals, which had oeen so often rei>eatcd, 
she replied one day with emotion, " If you have no time to do me justice, be 
Aio longer king." Philip was greatly affected at this rebuke, which a just in- 
dignation had extorted from this poor woman ; and so far from being onended 
at it, he satisfied her that instant, and afterwards became more exact in giving 
audience. He indeed, was sensible, that a king and a judge are the same 
tiling ; tiiat the throne is a tribunal ; that the sovereign authority is a supreme 
power, and at the same time an indispensable obligation to do justice : that to 
distribute it to his subjects, and tq grant them the time necessaiy for tnat pur- 
pose, was not a favour, but a duty and a debt ; that he ought to appoint per- 
sons to assist him in this function, out not to discharge himself absolutely irom 
it; and that he was no less obliged to be a judge than a king. AH these cir- 
cumstances are included in this natural, unaffected, and veiy wise expression, 
*^ Be no longer king ;"§ and Philip comprehended all its force.U 

He understood raillery, was very fona of smart sayings, and very happy at 
them himself. Having received a wound near the throat, and his surgeon im- 
portuning him daily with some new request : '* Take what thou wilt, said he, 
'' for thou hast me by the throat." IT 

It is also related, that ailer hearing two villains, who accused each other of 
various crimes, he banished the one, and sentenced the other to follow him.** 

Menecrates, the physician, who was so mad as to fancy himself Jupiter, 
wrote to Philip as follows : "Menecrates Jupiter to Philip, greeting." Philip 
answered, " Philip to Menecrates, health and reason."tt But the king did not 
stop here ; for he hit upon a pleasant remedy for his visionary correspondent 
Philip invited him to a grand entertainment. Menecrates had a separate table at 
it, where nothing was served up to him but incense and perfume, while all the 
other guests feaupo^ the most exquisite dainties. The first transports of joy 
with which he was seized, when he found his, divinity acknowledged, made him 
forget that he was a man ; but hunger afterwards forcing him to recollect his 
being so, he was quite tired with the character of Jupiter, and took leave of the 
company abiuptly.Jt ^ 

Philip made an answer which redounded highly to the honour of his prime 
minister. Being one day reproached with devoting too many hours to sleep ; 
" I indeed sleep," said he, " but Antipater wakes."§§ 

Parmenio hearing the ambassadors of all Greece murmuring one day because 
Philip lay too long m bed, and did not give them audience : " Do not wonder," 
•aid ne, " if he sleeps while you wake ; for he was awake while you slept*** 

• Plat, in ApoplUh. t Plut. \ Plut. { Kai Mf>Ba(n\ii» 

Plat. IT Plat. *♦ Plrt. 
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By tibis he wktil^ ivproacbed them for their supineness Jn DMdectinc: their in- 
terests, while Phih'p was very vigilant in regard to his. This Demosthenes wa« 
perpetually observing to them with his usual freedom.* 

EveiT one of the ten tribes of Athens used to elect a new general every 
year. These did their duty by turns, and every general for the day conn- 
manded as generalissimo. But Philip joked upon Uiis multiplicity of chiefs, 
and said, '^In my whole life I could never find but one genenJ, Parmenio, 
whereas the Athenians can find ten eveiy year, at the very instant they waii^ 
them."t 

The letter which Philip wrote to Aristotle on the birth of his son, proves the 
regard which that prince paid to learned men ; and at the same time, the taste 
he himself had for the polite arts and sciences. His other letters, which are 
still extant, do him no less honour. But his g:reat talent was that of war atid 
policy, in which he was eaualled by few ; and it is time to consider him under 
this double character. I beg the reader to remember, that M. de Tourreil it 
the author of most of the subsequent particulars, and that it is he who haf 
drawn this picture of king Philii). 

It would oe difficult to determine whether this prince was more conspicuous 
as a warrior or a statesman. Surrounded from the very beginning of his reign, 
both at home and abroad, with powerful enemies, he employed artifice and 
ibrce alternately to defeat them. He used his endeavours with success to di« 
vide his opponents : to strike the surer, he eluded and diverted the blows which 
were aimed at himself; equally prudent in good and ill fortune, he did not 
^use victory ; eauall^ ready to pursue or wait for it, he either acted with ex- 
pedition, or was slow in his movements, as necessity required ; he lefl nothing 
to the caprice of chance, but what could not be directed by wisdom ; in fine, 
he was ever immoveable, ever fixed in the just bounds between boldness and 
temerity;. 

In Philip, we perceive a king who commanded bis allies as much as his own 
subjects, and was as formidable in treaties as in battles ; a vigilant and active 
monarch, who was his own superintendant, his own prime mmister and gene- 
ralissimo. We see him fired with an insatiable thirst of gloir, searching for i! 
vvhere it was sold at the- dearest price ; makir^ fatigue and dan^r his dearest 
delights ; formii^ incessantly that just, that speedy harmony of reflection and 
action which mill taiy expeditions require ; and with all these advantages, turn- 
ing the fuiy of his arms against commonwealths, exhausted by long wars, torn 
by intestine divisions, sold oy^ their own citizens, served by a body of mercenary 
or undisciplined troops, obstinately deaf to good advice, and seemingly de- 
termined on Aeir ruin. . 

He united in himself two qualities which are commonly found incompatible, 
viz. a steadiness and calmness of soul that enabled him to weigh all things, in 
Order to take advantage of every juncture, and to seize the favourable moment, 
without being disconcerted by disappointments ; this moderation was united 
with a restless activity, ardour, and vivacity, which were regardless of the dif- 
ference of seasons, or the greatest of dangers. No warrior was ever bolder, 
or rao'^ intrepid in fight. Demosthenes, who cannot be suspected to havo flat* 
tered him, ^ives a glorious testimony of him on this head ; foi whicl reason I 
will cite his own words " I saw, says this orator^ *' this very Philip, with 
whom we disputed for sovereignty and empire ; I saw him, though covered 
with wounds, his eje struck out, his collar-bone broke, maimed both in his 
hand^ and feet ; still resolutely rush into the midst of dangers, and ready to 
deliver up to fortune, any other part of his body she mijght desire, provided 
he might live honourably and gloriously with the rest of it.'*t 

Philip was Dot only brave himself, but inspired his whole army with the ^me 
▼alotir. Instructed oy able masters in the science of war, as the reader has 

* PlutftMli. t Ibtd in. Ap^phth.^. 17^ 
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Men, he had brought his troths to ttie most exact discipIiDe ; and trained up 
men capable of seconding him in his great enterprises. He had the art,>vith- 
out lessening his own authority, to familiarize himself with his soldiers ; and 
corarjianded rather as the father of a family, than as the ffeneral of an anny, 
vbenever consistent with discipline : and indeed, from his affability, which 
merited 30 much the greater suomission and respect, as he required less, and 
seemed to dispense with it, his soldiers were always ready to follow hira to the 
greatest dangers, and paid him the most implicit obedience. 

No general ever made a greater use ot military stratagems than Philip. 
The dangers to which he had been exposed in his youth, had taught him the 
necessity of precaution, and the art of resources. A wise diCidence, which is 
of seiTice, as it shows danger in its true light, made him, not fearful and ir- 
resolute, but cautious and prudent. Whatever reason he might have to flatter 
himself with the hope of success, he never depended upon it ; and thought 
uimself superior to the enemy only in vigilance. Ever just in his projects, and 
inexhaustible in expedients ; his views were unbounded ; his genius was won- 
derful, in fixing upon proper junctures for executing his designs : and his dex- 
terity in acting in an imperceptible manner, no less admirable. Impenetrable, 
as to his secrets, even to his best friends, he was capable of attempting or con- 
cealing any thing. The reader may have observed, that he strenuously en- 
deavoured to lull the Athenians asieej^, by a specious outside of peace ; and 
to lay silently the foundations of his grandeur, in their credulous security and 
blind indolence. 

But these exalted qualities were not without imperfections. Not to mention 
his excess in eating and carousing, to which he abandoned himself with iha 
utmost intemperance, he has also been reproached with the most dissolute adan- 
doned manners. We may form a judgment of this from those who were most 
mtimate with him, and the company which usually frequented his palace. A 
set of profligate debauchees, buffoons, pantomifties, and wretches worse than 
these, 1 mean flatterers, whom avarice and ambition draw in crowds round the 
great and powerful, — ^such were the people who had the greatest share in his 
confidence and bounty. Demosthenes was not the only person who reproached 
Philip with these frailties, for this might be expected in an enemy : but Theo- 
pompus,* a famous historian, who had written the history of that prince in fifty- 
eight books, of which unhappily a few fraofments only are extant, gives a still 
more disadvantageous character of him. *' Philip," says he, ** despised mo- 
desty and regularity of life. He lavished hih esteem and liberality on men 
abandoned to debauch and the last excesses of licentiousness. He was pleased 
to see the companions of his pleasures excel no less in the abominable arts of 
injustice and malignity, than in the science of debauchery. Alas ! what spe- 
cies of hifamy, what sort of crimes did they not commit ! t 

But a circumstance, in my opinion, which reflects the greatest dishonour on 
Philip, is that very one in which he is chiefly esteemed by many persons ; 1 
mean his politics. He fs considered as a prince of the greatest abilities in 
this art that ever lived : and, indeed, the reader may have observed, by the 
history of his actions, that in the very beginning of his reign, he had laid down 
a plan, from which he never deviated, "and this was to raise himself to the 
sovereignty of Greece. When scarcely seated on his throne, and surround 1 
on every side with powerful enemies, what probability was there' that he con! i 
foiTO, at least that he could execute, such aproject as this ? He did not, however, 
once lose sight of it. Wars, battles, treaties of peace, alliances, confederacies, 
in short, all things terminated there. He was very lavish with his gold and sil- 
ver, merely to engage creat'ires in his service. He carried on a private intelli- 
gence with the cities of Greece ; and by the assistance of pensioners, on vvhoin 
nc had settled very large stipends, he was informed very exactly of all the re- 
solutions taken in them, and generally gave them the turn in bis own favour. 

• XH(4 ^U. I. f 71. p. 409. t Apad. Atheo. 1. vi. p. 6<tt. 
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fiy these means he deceived the prudence, eluded the efforts, and lulled asleep 
the vigilance of States, who till* then had been looked upon as the most ac- 
tive, the wisest, and most penetrating of all Greece. In treading iti these steps 
for twenty years together, we see him proceeding with great order, and advance 
ing regularly, towards the mark on which his eye was fixed ; but always by 
windings and subterraneous passages, the outlets of which only discovered the 
design. 

Polysenus shows us evidently the methods whereby he subjected The«saly.' 
which was of great advantage to the completing of his other designs. " He did 
not,*' says he, ^' carry on an open war against the Thessalians ; but took ad- 
vantage of the discord that divided the cities and the whole country into dif- 
ferent/actions. He succoured those who sued for his assistance ; and when^ 
ever he had conquered, he did not entirely ruin the vanquished, he did not 
disarm them, nor raze their walls ; on the contraiy, he protected the weakest, 
and endeavoured to weaken and subject the strongest ; m a word, he rather fo- 
mented than appeased their divisions, having in eveiy place orators in his pay, 
those artificers of discord, those firebrands of commonwealths. And it was by 
these stratagems, not by his arms, that Philip subdued Thessaly."* 

All this is a master-piece, a miracle in pomt of politics.! But what engines 
does this art play, what methods does it employ, to compass its designs ? De- 
ceit, craft, fraud, falsehood, perfidy and perjury. Are these the weapons of 
virtue? We see in this prince a boundless ambition, conducted by an artful, 
insinuating, subtle genius ; but we do not find him possessed of the qualities 
which formed the truly great man. Philip had neither faith nor honour ; every 
thing that could contribute to the agg^ranaizing of his power, was in his sense 
just and lawful. He eave his word with a firm resolution to break it : and made 
promises that he would have been very sorry to keep. He thougnt himself 
skilful in proportion as he was perfidious, and made his glonr consist in de- 
ceiving all with whom he treated. He did not -blush to say, '* That children 
were amused Vith plajthings, and men with oaths. "| 

How shamefiil was it for a prince to be distinguished by being more artful, 
a greater dissembler, more profound in malice, and more a knave, than any 
other person of his age, and to leave so infamous an idea of himself to all pos- 
terity ! What idea could we form to ourselves, in the intercourse of the world, 
of a man who should value himself for tricking others, and rank insincerity and 
fraud among the virtues? Such a character in private life, is detested as the 
bane and ruin of society. How then can it become an object of esteem and 
admiration in princes and ministers of state, persons who are bound by stronger 
ties than the rest of men, because of the eminence of their stations, and the im- 
portance of the employments they fill, to revere sincerity, justice, and, above 
all, the sanctity of treaties and oaths ; to bind which, Uiey invoke the name 
and majesty of a God, the inexorable aver«er of perfidy and impiety ! A 
bare promise among private persons ou^t to oe sacred and inviolable, if they 
have the least sense of honour ; but how much more ought it to be so among 
princes ! " We are bound," says a celebrated writer, " to speak truth to our 
neighbour ; for the use and application of speech implies a tacit promise of 
trum ; speech havir^ been given us for no other purpose. It is not a compact 
between one private man and another ; it is a common compact of mankind in 
general, and a kind of right of nations, or rather a law of nature. Now, who- 
ever tells an untruth, violates this ISw and common compact." How greatly 
is the enormity of violating the sanctity of an oath increased, when we call 
upon the name of God to witness it, as is the custom always in treaties ? " Were 
sincerity and truth banished from every other part of the earth," said John I. 
king of France, upon his being solicited to violate a treaty, " they ought to be 
found in the hearts and in the mouths of kings."§ 

The circumstance which prompts politicians to act in this manner, is, their, 
being persuaded that it is the only means of making a negotiation succeed. 

• P<»1t«d. I. irv c. 191 t Oemosth. Olyn. ii. p. 93. t JBMu*- »• ^ii. c. la. .^ j Mtr 
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Out tkotig;h this were the case, jret can it ever be lawful to purcaase such «ic* 
ce.^ at the expense of pj'obity, honour, and religion ? *' If Your father-iri-law, 
Ferdinand the Catholic/' said Lewis All. to Philip, archduke of Austria, ** has 
acted perfidiously, I am determined not to imitate him and I am more pleased 
in having lost a kingdom, (Naples,) which I am able to recover, than 1 should 
have been, had I lost my honour, wnich can never be recovered."* 

But those politicians, who have neither honour nor religion, deceive them- 
selves, even in this \ery j^rticular. I shall not have recourse to the christian 
world forprinces and ministers whose notions of policy were veiy different from 
these. To eo no farther than our Greek history, how many great men have 
we seen perfectly successful in the administration of public alFairs, in treaties 
of peace and wai', in a word, iti the most im{>ortant negotiatioas. without once 
making use of artifice and deceit ! An Aristides, a Cimon, a Pnoibion, and so 
many others, some of whom were so very scrupulous in matters relating to 
truth, as to believe that they were not allowed to tell a falsehood, even in sport. 
Cyrus, the most famous conqqeror of the East, thoi^ht nothing was more un- 
worthy of a prince, nor more capable of drawing upon him the contempt and 
hatred of his subjects, than lying and deceit. It therefore ought to be fooked 
ypon as a truth, that no success, however brilliant, can, or ou^ht to cover the 
shame and ignominy which arise irom breach of faith and perjury. 
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I hn.T% already obserre J, that tli« bistorf of Atexaoder, eomprisci ia tli« followiiif book» eoDUiattbs 

•pace of tweWe yean and eig^lit monthi. 

SECTION I. — Alexander's birth, aristotlb appointed his PRECBTfOA* 

HE BREAE8 BUCfiPUALUS. 

Alexander was bom the first year of the 106th Olympiad.* 

The very day he came into the world, the celebrated temple of Diana at 
Ephesus was burned. The reader knows, without doubt, that it was one of 
the seven wonders of the world. It had been built in the name and at the ex- 
pense of all Asia minor. A great number of years were occupied in building 
tt.t Its lei^h was four hundred and twenty-five feet, and its breadth two 
hundred and twenty. It was supported by one hundred and twenty-seven co- 
lumns, sixty feet high, which so many kings % had caused to be wrought, at a 
great expense, and by the most excellent artists, who endeavoured to excel 
one another on this occasion. The rest of the temple was equal to tfa^ columns 
in magnificence. 

Hegesias, a historian of Magnesia, who lived in the time of Ptolemy, son c^ 
Lagus. says, according to Plutarch, " That it was no wonder the temple was 
bumea, because Diana was that day employed at the delivery of Olympias, to 
facilitate the birth of Alexander. "§ 

A person named Herostratus had fired that temple on purpose. Being put 
to the torture, in order to force him to confess his motive for committing so in- 
famous an action, he confessed that it was with the view of making himself 
known to posterity, and to immortalize his name; by destroying so noble a 
structure. The states-general of Asia imagined that they should prevent the 
success of his view, by publishing a decree to prohibit the mention of his name. 
Their prohibition, however, only excited a greater curiosity ; for scarcely one 
of the nistorians of that age has omitted to mention so mcratrous an extrava- 
gance, and at the same time have toM us the name of the criminal.ll 

The passion which prevailed most in Alexander, even from his earliest years, 
was ambition, and an ardent desire of glory ; but not of every species, rhilip, 
like a sophist, valued himself upon his eloquence and the beauty of his style, 
and had the vanity to have engraved on his coins the several victories he naa 
won at the Olympic garnet, in the chariot-race. But it was not to this his son 
aspired. His friends asking him one day, whether he would not be present 
at the games ^bove mentioned, in order to dispute the prizo bestowed on that 
^ . 1 1 .1 , , I . „ — ~ ■ 
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occasion, for he was veiy swift of foot ; be answered, " That he would eonterii:: 
in them, provided kings were to be bis antagonists."* 

Every time news was brought him that nis father had taken some city, o^ 
gained some great battle, Alexander, so far from sharing in the general joy, 
used to saj, in a plaintive tone of voice, to the youne^ persons that were brought 
up wiUi him, " My friends, my father will possess himself of every thing, and 
leave nothing for us to do." 

Some ambassadors from the king of Persia, having one day arrived at court, 
during Philip's absence, Alexander gave them so kmd and so polite a recep 
tion, and entertained them in so noble and generous a manner, as charmed them 
all but that which most surprised them, was the good sense and judgment he 
discovered in the several conversations tney had with him. He did not pro- 
pose to them any thii^ that was trifling, or to be expected from one of his age . 
auch, for instance, as inquiring about me so much boasted gardens suspendea 
in the air ; the riches and magnificence of the palace and court of the Ring of 
Persia, which excited the admiration of the whole world ; the famous golden 
plantain-tree ; and that golden vine, the grapes of which were of emeralds, 
carbuncles, rubies, and all sorts of precious stones, under which the Persian 
monarch was said frequently to give audience.t Alexander, on the contrary^ 
asked them questions of a very aifferent nature ; inquiring wnich was the road 
to Upper Asia ; the distance of the* several places ; in wnat the strength and 
power of the king of Persia consisted ; in what part of the battle he fought ; 
how he be|iayed towards his enemies ; and in what manner he governed his 
subiects.' These ambassadors admired him all the while ; and perceiving, even 
at that time, how great he might one day become, they observed, in a few words, 
the difference they found between Alexander and Artaxerxes,J by saying one 
to another, "This young prince is great, and ours is rich."§ That man must 
be vastly insignificant, who has no other merit than his riches. . 

So ripe a judgment in this young prince was owing as much to the good edu- 
cation which had been given him, as to his natural capacity. Several precep- 
tors were appointed to teach him all such arts and sciences as are worthy the 
heir of a ffreat kingdom ; and the chief of these was Leonidas, a person of the 
most ri^id morals, and a relation of the queen. Alexander himself tells us af- 
terwarofs, that this Leonidas, in their iourneys together, used frequently to look 
into the trunks where his beds and clothes were laid, in order to see if Olym- 
pias, his mother, had not put something superfluous into tnem, which might 
administer to delicacy and luxury. 

But the greatest service Philip did his son, was appointing Aristotle his pre- 
ceptor, the most famous and the most learned philosopher of his age, whom 
he intrusted with the whole care of his education. One of the reasons which, 
prompted Philip to choose him a master of so conspicuous a reputation and 
merit, was, as he himself tells us, that his son might avoid committing a great 
many faults, of which he himself had been guilty.ll 

Philip was sensible how great a treasure he possessed in the person of Aris- 
totle ; for which reason he settled a very considerable stipend upon him, and 
afterwards rewarded his pains and care in an infinitely more glorious manner ; 
for having destroyed and laid waste Stagira, a city oF Macedgn, near the sea- 
shore, the native place of that philosopher, he rebuilt it, purely out of affec- 
tion for him ; reinstated tlie inhabitants who had fled from it, or were made 
slaves ; and gave them a fine park in the neighbourhood, as a place for their 
studies and assemblies. Even in Plutarch's time, the stone seats which Aristotle 
had placed there were standing ; as also spacious vistas, under which those 
who walked were shaded from the sunbeams. 

Alexander likewise discovered no less esteem for his master, whom he be* 
lieved himself bound to love as much as if he had been his father ; declaring, 

/> pint, ia Alex. p. 665 — 668. Id. de Fortun. Alex. p. 342. 
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^ tbftt he was indebted to the one for living, and to the other for Uving we)]."* 
The progress of the pupil waseaual to the care and abilities of the preceptor. 
He grew, yastlv fond orphilosopny ;.and learned the several parts of it in a 
manner suitable to his birth. \ Aristotle endeavoLTed to improve his judgment, 
by laying down sure and certain rules, by which he inieht distinguish just and 
solid reasoning, from what is but speciously so ; and by accustoming hiin to 
separate in discourse all such parts as only dazzle, from those which are truly 
solid, and should constitute its whole value. He also exercised him in meta- 
physics, which may be of great benefit to a prince, provided he applies hrn- 
self to them with moderation, as they explain to him the nature ot the human 
mind; how greatly it differs from matter; in whd^ manner he perceives spi* 
rituaJ things ; how he is sensible of the impression of those that surround him ; 
and maiif other questions of the like import. The reader will naturally sup- 
pose, that he did not omi^ either the mathematics, which give to the mind so 
just a turn of thinking ; or the wcuiders of nature, the study of which, besides 
a great many otlier advantages, shows how very incapable the mind of man ii 
to discover the secret principles of the things of which he is daily aneye-wit* 
ness. But Alexander applied himself chiefly to morality, which is properly 
the science of kings, because it is the knowledge of mankind, and of all their 
duties. This he made his serious and profound study ; and considered it, even 
at that time, as the foundation of prudence and wise policy. How much must 
such an education contribute to me good conduct oi a prince, with regaid to 
his own interests and the government of his people ! 

The greatest master of rhetoric that antiquity could ever boast, and who has 
lefl so excellent a treatise on that subject, took care to make that scii^nce part 
of bis pupil's education ; and we find that Alexander, even in the midst oi his 
conc[uests, was often very urgent with Aristotle to send him a treatisq on tliat 
subject. To this we owe the work entitled Alexander's Rhetoric ; in the be- 
ginning of which, Aristotle proves to him the vast advantages a prince may 
reap from eloquence, as it gives him the greatest ascendant over tne minds of 
men, which he ought to acquire as well oy his wisdom as authority. Some 
answers and letters of Alexander, which are,^till extant, show that he possessed, 
in its greatest perfection, that strong, that manly eloquence, which abounds 
with seiise and ideas ; and which is so entirely free from superfluous expres- 
sions, that every single word has its meaning ; which, properly speaking, is 
the eloquence of kings.^ 

His esteem, or rather his passion, for Homer,§ shows not o:«]y witli what vi- 
gour and success he appliea himself to polite literature, but the judicious use 
he made of it, and the solid advantages he proposed to himself from it. He 
was not prompted to peruse this poet merely out of curiosity, or to unbend his 
mind, or from a great fondness for poesy ; out his view in studying this admi- 
rable writer was, in order to borrow such sentiments from him, as are worthy 
a great king and conqueror, courage, intrepidity, magnanimity, temperance, 
prudence ; the art of commanding well in war and peace. And inaced the 
verse that pleased him most in Homer, was that where Agamemnon is repre* 
aented as " a good king," and a " brave warrior.'M 

After this, it is no wonder that Alexander should have so high an esteem for 
this poet. Thus when, after the battle of Arbela. the Macedonians had found 
among the spoils of Darius, a gold box, enriched with precious stones, in which 
were kept the excellent perlumes used by that prince ; Alexander, who waa 
quite covered with dust, and regardless of essences and perfumes, ordered that 
mis box should be employed to no other use than to hold Homer^s poems, 
which he believed the most perfect, the most precious productions of the hu- 
man mind.H He admired particularly the Iliad, which he called *' The best 
« I II '■ I ■ .1 ■ . . — .1 ■ — ■ — — - ■■ 
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provision for a warrior.''* He always had mttk him ti^at edidoB of Hodief 
which Aristotle had revised and corrected, and tov^ichthe titk of the "Mil- 
lion of the Box" was given ; and he laid it, with his sword, eveiy night, ueder 
his pillow. 

I ond even to excess of evenr kind of glory, he was displeased with Aris- 
totle, his master, for havii^ puolished, in his absence, certain metaphysical 
pieces, which he desired that he only might possess ; and even at the time 
when ne was employed in the conquest of Asia, and the pursuit of Darius, he 
wrjte to him a letter, which is still extant, wherein he complains upon that very 
account.'t Alexander says in it, that " He had much rather surpass the rest of 
men in the knowledge of ^blime and excellent thii»s, than the g^reatness and 
extent of his power. J He in like manner requested Aristotle not to show th« 
treatise of rhetoric above mentioned to any person but himself.§ I vtrill admits 
that there is an excess in this strong desire of ^lory, which prompts him to 
suppress the merit of others, in order that his omy may appear ; but, it most 
at the same time be acknowledged, that it aiscovers such a passion for study 
as is very laudable in k prince ; and the very reverse of that indilierence, not 
to say contempt and aversion, which most young persons of high birth express 
ibr ail things that relate to learning and study. 

Plutarch tells us in few words the infinite advantage that Alexander reaped 
from this taste, with which his master, vflio was better ijualified than any other 
for the education of youth, had inspired him from his most tender infancy 
" He loved," said that author, " to converse with learned men, to improve 
himself in knowledge, and to study ;"11 three sources of a monarch's happiness, 
and which enable him to secure himself from numberless difficulties ; three 
certain and infallible methods of learning to reign without the assistance of 
others. The conversation of persons of fine sense instructs a prince by way 
of amusement^ and teaches him a thousand curious and useful thinjE^s, without 
costing him the least trouble. The lessons which able masters give him, on 
the most exalted sciences, and particularly upon politics, improve his mind 
wonderfully, and furnish him with rules to govern nis subjects with wisdom* 
In fine, study, especially thai of history, crowns all the rest, and is to him a 
preceptor for all seasons, and for ail hours, who, without ever growing trouble* 
.^me, acquaints him with truths which no one else would dare to tell nim, and, 
under fictitious names, exhibits the prince to himself; teaches him to know 
himself as well as mankind, who are the same in all s^es. Alexander owed 
all these advantages to the excellent education which Aristotle gave him. 

He had also a taste for the whole circle of arts, but in such a manner as be<* 
came a prince ; that is, he knew the value and usefulness of Ibem. Music^ 
painting, sculpture j architecture, flourished in his reign, because they found in 
him both a skilful judge and a generous protector, who was able to distinguish 
and reward merit.iT 

But he despised trifling feats of dexterity that were of no use. Some Ma- 
cedonians admired very much a man who employed himself veiy attentively 
in throwing small peas through the eye of a needle,** which he would do at a 
considerable distance, and without once missmg. Alexander, seeir^ him at 
this exercise, ordered him, as we are told, a present suitable to his employ- 
ment, viz. a basket of peas.tt 

Alexander was of a sprightly disposition, was resolute, and very tenacious 
of his opinion, which never gave way to force, but at the same time woulisub- 
mit immediately to reason and good sense. It is very difficult to treat with 

* Tng jraxi/ttixq; K^i-riic i^iito*. This word, which I hare not beeo able to render better. ti|^nifies that w« 
find in the Iliad whfatev^er relates to the art of war, and the qualities of a general i in a word, all thiqc* 
necessary to form a good commftnder. 

t Aul. Oel. I. XX. c. 5. 
t 'E^ S\ tslottinv ay reuf vf^l rk itgtSa \fiireif\ais, A rate dwb^iuo-iv* dicMplfeiv* 
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persons of thki ton a mind. Phflip acoording;iy, notwifhttuidiiii^ Ui double 
authority of k\ng and father, believed it neoeasaiy to employ persuasion rather 
than force with respect to his son, and endeavoured to make nimself beloved 
rather than feared by him. 

An accident made him entertain a veiy adyantaceous opinion of Alexander. 
There had been sent from Thessaly to Philip a war^rse, a noble, stFora", fiery, 
generous animal, called Bucephalus.* The owner was willing to sell nim m 
mirteen talents. The king, attended by his courtiers, went into the plains in 
order to view the perfections of this horse ; but upon trial, he appearea so veiy 
fierce, and pranced about in so furious a manner, that no one dared to mount 
him. Philip, being aneiy that so furious and unmanageable a creatura had 
been sent him, gave orders for their carrving him back again. Alexander, who 
was present a1 that time, cried out, *' What a noble Irarse they are going to 
\oa% lor want of address and boldness to back him !" Philip, at first, considered 
these words as the effect of folly and nedmess, so common to young men : but 
as Alexander insisted still more upon what he had said, and was yery much 
. vexed to see so noble a creatue about to be sent home again, his father gav« 
him leave to try what he could do. The young {Hince. ove^oyed at this per« 
mission, went up to Bucephalus, took hold of uie bridle, and turned his mead 
to the sun : having observed, that the thing which frighted him was his own 
shadow, he seeing it dance about, or sink down, just as he mored. He there- 
fore first stroked him gently with his hand, and soothed him with his voice . 
tiien seeing his mettle abate, and artfully takiiip his opportunity, he dropped 
his cloak, and springing swiftly upon his back, fistsladcened the rein, without 
once striking or vexing him ; and when he perceived that his fire was cooled, 
that he was no lon^r so f«irious and violent, and wanted only to moye forward, 
he gave him the rein, and spurring him with great vigour, animated him with 
his voice to bis full speed. While this was ooing, Philip and his wnole court 
trembled for fear, and did not once open their lips ; but when the prince, after 
having run his first heat, returned with joy and pride at his having broken a 
horse which was judged absolutely ungovernable, all the courtiers endeavoured 
to outvie one another in their applauses and congratulations ; and we are told 
that Philip shed tears of Joy on this occasion, and embracing Alexander aftef 
he alighted, and kissing his head, he said to him, ** My son, seek a kingdom 
more worthy of thee, for Macedon is below thy merit." 

We are told a great many surprising particulars of this Bucephalus : for 
whatever had any relation to Alexander, yras to be of the marvellous kind. 
When this horse was saddled and equipp«d for battle, he would suffer no one 
to back him but his master ; and it would not have been safe for any other 
person to go near him. Whenever Alexander wanted to mount him, he would 
kneel upon his fore legs. Accordine to some historians, in the battle against 
Poms, where Alexander had plunged too imprudently amidst a body of the 
enemy, his horse, though wounded in eveiy part of his body, still exerted him- 
self in so vigorous a manner, that he saved his master's life ; and notwithstand- 
ing the deep wounds he had received, and though almost spent through the 
great effusion of blood, he brousrht off* Alexander from among the combatants, 
and carried hira with inexpressible vigour to a place of security ; where, pcr« 
ceiving the king to be do fonger in danger, and oveijoyed in some measure at 
the service he had done him, he expired.! This was indeed a veir noble end 
for a horse. Others say, that Bucephalus, quite worn out, died at thirty yean 
of age. Alexander bewailed his death bitteriy, believing that he had lost in 
him a most faithful and affectionate friend ; and afterwards built a city on the 
very spot where he was buried, near the river Hydaspes, and called it Buoe« 
phalia in honour of him.| 



* Some thiak be was ealled so« becauie hU head was like Uiat of futox. 
t El dominJ jam mpentitis lecunis, qoast cwn leatnt humani svlatioi aaimam expiiaTit.— AhI. Ot' 
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• I have related elsewbere, that Alexander, at sixteen years of age» was «ph^ 
pointed regent of Macedonia, and invested with absolute authority during his 
lather's absence ; that he behaved with great prudence and bravery ; and thy^t 
afterwards, he distinguished himself in a most signal manner at the battle of 
Chaeronea. 

SECTION n. — ALEXANDER ASCENDS THE THRONE. DECLARED GENERALISSIMO 

OF THE GREEKS AGAINST THE PERSIANS. 

Darius and Alexander began to reign the same year."* The latter was but 
twenty years old when he succeeded to the crown. His first care was to so- 
lemnize the funeral obsequies of his father with the utmost pomp, and to re- 
Tenfi;e his death. 

Upon his accession to the throne, he saw himself surrounded with extremis 
dangers. The barbarous nations against whom Philip had fought during his 
whole reign, and from whom he had made several conquests, which he liad 
united to his crown, after having dethroned their natural kings, thought proper 
to take advantage of this juncture, in which a new prince, who was but young, 
had ascended the throne for recovering their liberty, and uniting against the 
common ^usurper. Nor was he under less apprehensions from Greece. Philip, 
though he had permitted the several cities and commonwealths to continue 
their ancient form of government, had, however, entirely changed it in reality, 
and made himself absolute master of it. Although absent, he ruled in all the 
assemblies ; and not a single resolution was taken, but in subordination to his 
will. Though he had subaued all Greece, either by the terror of his arms, or 
the secret machinations of policy, he had not had time sufficient to subject and 
accustom it to his power, but bad left all things in it in great ferment and dis- 
order, tibe minds of the vanquished not being yet calmed or moulded to sub- 
jection. ' 

The Macedonians, reflecting on this precarious situation of things, advised 
Alexander to relinquish Greece, and not persist in his resolution of subduing it 
by force ; to recover, by gentle means, the barbarians who had taken arms, and 
to smother, as it were, those glimmerings of revolt and innovation by prudent 
reserve, complacency, and insinuations, in order to conciliate affection. Alex- 
ander, however, would not listen to these timorous counsels, but resolved to 
secure and support his affairs by boldness and magnanimity ; firmly persuaded, 
that should he relax in any point at first, all his neighbours would fall upon him . 
and that were he to endeavour to compromise matters, he should be obliged 
to give up all Philip's conquests, and by that means confine his dominions to 
the narrow limks ot Macedon. He therefore made all possible haste to check 
the arms of the barbarians, by marching his troops to the banks of the Danube, 
which he crossed in one night. He defeated the king of the Triballi in a great 
battle ; made the Getae fly at his approach ; subdued several barbarous nations, 
some by the terror of his name, and others by force of arms ; and notwith- 
standing the arrogant answer t of their ambassadors, he tauffht them to dread 
a darker still more near them than the falling of the sky and planets. 

While Alexander was thus employed at a distance against the barlbarians, 
all the cities of Greece, who were animated, more particularly by Demosthe- 
nes, formed a powerful alliance against that prince. A false report which pre- 
vailed, of his death, inspired the Thebans with a boldness that proved their 
ruin. They cut to pieces part of the Macedonian garrison in their citadel. De- 
mosthenes, on the other side, was every day haranguing the people j and fired 
with contempt for Alexander, whom he called a child, and a hair-bramed boy ,J 
he assured the Athenians, with a decisive tone of voice, that they had nothing 

•A.M. 3668. Ant J. C. 33t>. Plut. in Alex. p. 670—672. Diod. 1. xrii. p. 486 — 489. Arian. I. i. d« 
Exp^diL Alex. p. 3 — -23. 

t AlexaDder, imagining that his name only had itruek these people with terror, a*krd their ambassadors 
what they dreaded most? They replied, with a haughty tone of voice, that they were afraid of notKinK 
*^-* tlie falltni^ of the sky and stars. 
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In fear from th« new kinff of Mocedon, who did not dare to stir out of his kir^- 
<iom ; but would think himself vastly happv, could he sit peaceably on hia 
throne. At the same time he wrote many letters to Attalds, one of Philip^i 
lieutenants in Asia Minor, to excite him to rebel.* This Attalus was uncle to 
Cleopatra, Philip's second wife, and was veiy much disposed to listen to (he 
proposals of Demosthenes. But as Alexander was grown veiy diffident of him, 
tor which he knew there was but too much reason, he therefore^ U^ eradicate 
from his mind all the suspicions he might entertain, and the better to screen 
his designs, sent all the letters of Demosthenes to that prince. Alexander 
* however, saw through all his artifices, and thereupon ordered Hecataeus. one 
of his commanders, whom he had previously sent into Asia for (bat purpose, 
to have him assassinated, which was accordingly done. The deatn of At- 
talus restored tranquillity to the army, and entirely destx>jed the seeds of 
discord and rebellion. 

When Alexander had secured his kingdom from the barbarians, he marched 
with the utmost expedition towards Greece, and passed the strait of Theimo- 
pylae. He addressed those who accompanied him as follows : ^* Demosthenes 
called me, in his orations, a child, when I was in llhrria, and among the Tri* 
baJli ; he called me a joun§ man, when I was in ThcssaJy ; and 1 must now 
show him, before the walls ot Athens, that I am a man gro^^-n.** He appeared 
so suddenly in Bceotia, that the Thebans could scarcely believe their eyes ; 
and having arrived before their walls, was willing to give them time to repent, 
and only demanded to have Phoenix and Prothutes, the two chief nngleaders 
of the revolt, delivered up to him ; and published, by sound of trumpet, a 
general pardon to all who should jcome over to him. But the Thebans, by way 
pf insult, demanded to have Philotas and Antipater delivered to them; ^ and 
invited, by a declaration, all who were solicitous for the liberty of Greece, to 
join witli them in its defence.! 

AJexander, finding it infipossible for him to get the better of their obstinacy 
by offers of peace, saw with grief that he should be forced to employ hit 
power, and oecide the affair by force of arms. A g^at battle was thereupon 
KHjght, in which the Thebans exerted themselves with a braveiy and aroouT 
much beyond their strength, for the enemy exceeded them vastly in numbeis 
but afler a long and vigorous resistance, such as survived of the Macedonian 
garrison in the citadel, descending from it, and charging the Thebans in the 
rear, now surrounded on all sides, ue greatest part of them were cut to pieces, 
and the city taken and plundei-ed. 

It would be impossible for words to express the dreadful calamities which 
the Thebans suffered on this occasion. Some Thraciaiis having pulled down 
the house of a virtuous lady of quality, named Timoclea, carried off all her 
eoods and treasures ; and their captain having seized the lady, and satiated 
nis brutal lust with her, afterwards inquired whether she had not concealed 
gold and silver. Timoclea, animated by an ardent desire of revenge, reply- 
ing that she had hid some, took him with her into her garden, and showing 
him a well, told him, that the instant she saw the enemy enter the city, she 
herself had throivn into it the most valuable things in her possession. The of- 
ficer, overjoyed at what he heard, drew near the well, and stooping down to 
see its deptn, Timoclea, who was behind, pushing him with all her strength, 
threw him into the well, and aAerwards killed him with ^reat stones which she 
threw upon him. She was instantly seized by the Tljracians, and being bound 
in chains, was carried before Alexander. The prince perceived immediately 
by her mein that she was a woman of quality ana great spirit ; for she. followed 
those brutal wretches with a very haughty^ air, and without discovering ^- the 
least fear. Alexander asking her who she was, Timoclea replied, I am sister 
to Theagenes, who fought against Philip for the lil)erty^ of Greece, and was 
kiUed in the battle of Chsronea, where ne commanded. The prince admir* 
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ing the generous answer of that lady, and still more ^e artioh that she had 
done, gave orders that she should havq leave to retire wherever she pleased 
with her children. 

Alexander then dehated in council, how to act with regard to Thebes. The 
Phocaeans and the people of Platseae, Thespiae, and Orchomenus, who were 
all in alliance with Alexander, and had shared in his victory, represented to 
him the cruel ti'eatment they had met with from the Thel)ans, who also had 
destroyed their several cities ; and reproached them with the zeal which thej 
xhad always discovered in favour of the Persians against the Greeks, who held 
them in the utmost detestation ; the proof of which was, the oath they had all 
taken to destroy Thebes, ailer they should have vanquished the P^^ians. 

Cleades, one of the prisoners, oeing permitted to speak^ endeavoured to 
excuse, in some mersure, the revolt of the Thebans, a fault which, in his opin* 
ion, should be imputed to a rash and credulous imprudence, rather than to de^ 
pravity of will and declared perfidy. He remonstrated, that his countrymen, 
upon a iaise report of Alexander's death, had indeed too rashly rebelled, ncrt 
Bgainst the king, but against his successors : that whatever crimes they m^ht 
nave committed, they had been punished for them with the utmost severity, 
bj the dreadful calamity which nad befallen their city : that there now re- 
mained in it none but women, children, and old men, from whom they had no- 
thing to fear ; and were so much the greater objects of compassion, as they 
had been no ways concerned in the revolt. He concluded with reminding 
Alexander, that Thebes, which had given birth to so many gods and heroes, 
several of whom were that kinj^'s ancestors, had also been the seat of his fa- 
ther Philip's rising glorv, and like a second native country to him. 

These motives, which Cleades urged, were very strong and powerflj : but 
the anger of the conqueror prevailea, and the city was destroyed. He now- 
ever, set at liberty the priests ; all such as had right of hospitality with the 
Macedonians ; the descendants of Pindar, the famous poet, who had done so 
much honour to Greece ; and such as had opposed the revolt : but all the rest, 
to the number of about thirty thousand, he sold, and upwards of six thousand 
had been killed in battle. The Athenians were so sensibly afflicted at the sad 
disaster which had befallen Thebes, that being about to solemnize the festival 
of the great mjsteries, they suspended them, upon account of their extreme 
rrief, and received with the greatest humanity all those who had fled from the 
Battle and the plunder of Thebes, and made Athens their asylum. 

Alexander's so sudden arrival in Greece had veiy much abated the haughti- 
ness of the Athenians, and extir^uished the vehemence and fire of Demosthenes ; .-^ 
but the ruin of Thebes, which was still more sudden, threw them mto the utmost 
consternation. They therefore had recourse to entreaties, and sent a deputa- 
tion to Alexander, to implore his clemency. Demosthenes was among mem, 
but was no sooner arrived at Mount Cytheron, than, dreading the anger of that 
prince, he quitted the embassy, and returned home, 

Alexander sent immediately to Athens, requiring the citizens to deliver up 
to him ten orators, whom he supposed to have been the chief instruments in 
forming the league which Philip his father had defeated at Chsronea. It was 
on this occasion, Demosthenes related to the people the fable of the wolves and 
dogs, in which it is supposed, " that the wolves one day told the sheep, that 
in case they desired to be at peace with them, they must aeliver up to them fee 
do^ who were their guard. The application was easy and natural, espe- 
cially with respect to the orators, who were justly compared to dogs, whose 
duty is to watch, to bark, and to fight, in order to save the lives of the flock. 

In this dilemma of the Athenians, who could not prevail upon themselves to 
deliver up their orators to certain death, though thev had no other way to save 
their city, Demades, whom Alexander had honoured with his friendship, offered 
to undertake the embassy alone, and intercede for them. The king, whethei 
he had satiated his revenge, or endeavoured to blot out, if possible, by sonm 
^^* 1)/ deonem^^ the barbarous actk>n be had just before committed ; or tathei 
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to femore (he sereral obstacles which might retard tte execution of his grand 
design, and b^ that means not leaVe, durine his absence, the least pretence for 
murmurs ; t^^aived his demand with regara to the deliveiy of the orators, and 
was pacified by their sendii^ Caridemus to banishment, who beine a native of 
Onea, a city of Eubo&a, had been presented by the Athenians withhis freedom, 
for the services he had done the repubh'c. He was son-in-law to Chersoblep? 
♦us, king of Thrace ; had learned the art of war under Iphicrates ; and had 
nimself frequently commanded the Athenian armies. To avoid the pursuit of 
Alexander, ne took refuge with the king of Persia. 

As for the Athenians, be not only forgave them the several injunes he pre 
tended to have received, but expressed a particular regard for them, exhort- 
ing them to apply themselves vigorously to public affairs, and to keep a watch- 
ful eye over the several transactions which might happen ; because, in case of 
his death, their city was to give laws to the rest of Greece. Historians relate, 
that many years after this expedition, he was seized with deep remorse for 
tlte calamity he had brought upon the Thebans, and that this mada him be* 
have with much greater humanity towards other nations. 

So dreadful an example of severity towards so powerful a citjr as Thebes, 
spread the terror of his arms through all Greece, and made all things give way 
before him. He summoned at Corinth, the assembly of the several states, 
and the free cities of Greece, to obtain Mm them the same supreme command 
a^inst the Persians, as had r«een granted his father a little before his death, 
wo diet ever debated on a more important subject. It was the western world 
deliberating upon the ruin of the east, and the methods for executing. a r^enge 
suspended for more than an a^e. The assembly held at this time wili give 
rise to events, the relation of which will appear astonishing, and almost incredi- 
ble ; and to revolutions, which will change the disposition of most things in 
the world.* 

To form such a design, recjuired a prince, boldj enterprising, and experi- 
enced in war ; one of great views, who naving acquired a migh^ name by his 
exploits, was not to be intimidated by dangers, nor checked by obstacles ; but 
above all, a monarch who had a supreme authority over all the states of Greece, 
none of which singly was powerful enough to make so arduous an attempt ; 
and which required, in order for their acting in concert, to be subject to one 
chief, wbo might give motion to the several parts of that great bo(fy, by mak- 
ing them all concur to the same end. Such a prince was Alexander; It was 
n«>t difficult for him to rekindle in the minds of the people their ancient hatred 
Of* the Persians, their perpetual and irreconcileable enemies ; whose destruc- 
tion they had more than once sworn, and whom they had determined to extir- 
pate, in case an opportunity should present itself for that purpose ; a hatred, 
which the intestine feuds of the Greeks might indeed have suspended, but 
could never extinguish. The immortal retreat of the ten thousand Greeks, 
notwithstanding the vigorous opposition of the numerous army of the Persians; 
the terror whicn Aeesilaus, with a handful of men, had struck even as far as 
Susa, showed plainly what might be expected from an army composed of the 
flower of the forces of all the cities of^ Greece, and those of Macedon, com- 
manded by generals and officers formed under Philip ; and, to say all in a 
word, led Dy Alexander. The deliberations of the assembly were therefore 
very short, and that prince was unanimously appointed generalissimo against 
the Persians. 

A great number of officers and covemors of cities, with many philosophers, 
waited immediately upon Alexander, to congratulate him upon his election. 
He flattered himseff that Diogenes of Sinope, who was then at Corinth, would 
also come^ like the rest, and pay his compliments. This philosopher, who 
entertained a very mean idea of grandeur, thought it improper to congratulate 

* Plnureh placet that diet or MMmbly here. bui0thcn fix it earlier*, wbcnee Dr. FridlMnx MifF«'' 
ibmt it WM MBuMMd twktt 
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men just Qpon their exa]tati<Ni ; but that mankind o^ghtto rait till those per- 
sons had performed actions worthy of their high stations. Dioeenes thereforb 
did not stir out of his house ; upon which Alexander, attended pj all his cour* 
tiers, made him a visit. This philosopher was at that time lyio^ down m the 
sun ; but seeing so great a crowd of people advancing towards hun, he sat up, 
and fixed bis eyes on Alexander. This prince, surprised to see so famous a 
philosopher reduced to such extreme povertr, alter salutiitt^ him in the kindest 
manner, asked whether he wanted any thii^ f Diogenes replied, '* Yes, that you 
would stand a little out of my sunshine. This answer raised the contempt 
and indignation of all the courtiers ; but the monarch, struck with the philoso- 
pher's greatness of soul, ** Were I not Alexander," said he " I would oe Dio- 
genes.'' A very profound senise lies hid in this expression, which shows per- 
fectly the bent and disposition of the heart of man. Alexander was sensible 
that he was formed to possess all things ; such was his destiny, in which he 
made his happiness to consist : but then, in case he should not be able to com- 
pass his ends, he was also sensible, that to be happy, he must endeavour to bring ^ 
nis mind to such a frame as to want nothing. In a word, either side presents 
us with a true ima^e of Alexander and Dioffenes. However great and power- 
ful that prince might think himself, he could not deny himself, on this occasion, 
inierior to a man to whom he could give, and from whom he could take nothing.* 
Alexander, before he set out for Asia, was determined to consult the oracle 
of Apollo. He therefore went to Delphos, and happened to arrive there on 
those days which are called unlucky, a season in which the people are forbid 
consulting the oracle ; and accordingly the priestess refused to go to the tem- 

Ele. But Alexander, who could not bear any contradiction to his will, took 
er forcibly by the arm ; and as he was leading her to the temple, she cried 
out, " My son, thou art irresistible."! This was all he desired ; and catching 
bold of these words, which he considered as spoken by the oracle, he set out 
for Macedonia, in order to make preparations for his great expedition. 

NOTE WITH REGARD TO THE SEQXrtJL OF THE HISTORY. 

1 COULD have wished, and it was even my design, to prefix to the exploits of 
Alexander, a geographical map ; this being of great assistance to the reader, 
and enabling bim to follow the hero in all his conquests. But it was not in my 
power to do this here ; the map of Alexander's conquests being too lafge to be 
conveniently inserted in this volume. But to supply in some measure, this de- 
fect, I shall here give, in one view, a short account of those countries through 
which Alexander passed, till his return from India. 

Alexander set out from JMacedonia, which is part of Turkey in Europe, and 
crossed the Hellespont, or the Strait of the Dardanelles. 

He crossed Asia Minor, (Natolia,) where he fought two battles, the first at 
the pass of the river Granicus, and the second near the city of Issus. 

After this second battle, he entered Syria and Palestine ; went into Effypt, 
where he built Alexandria, on one of the arms of the Nile ; advanced as mr ae 
Libya, to the temple of Jupiter Ammon ; whence he returned back ; arrived 
at Tyre, and from thence marched towards the Euphrates. 

He crossed that river, then the Tigris, and gained the celebrated victory of 
Arbela ; possessed himself of Babylon, the capital of Babylonia, and Ecbatana, 
the chiefcity of Media. 

From thence he passed into Hyrcania, to the sea which ffoes by that name 
Otherwise called the Caspian sea ; and entered Parthia, Drangiana, and the 
country of Paropamisus. 

He afterwards went into Bactriana and Sogdiana ; advanced as far as the 
river laxarthes, called by Q, Curtius the Tanais, the farther side of which ia 

inhabited by the Scythians, whose country forms part of Great Tartary. 

- • - , 

* Homo wpn. meosuram humano: superjiae tumeos, ridit aliquem, cui nee dare quidquan poseett aee «ri- 
9«i«. -S«ft4:v'.de Benef. 1. t.c, 6. 
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' Alexaoderj after harfn^ eone tfarougfa various countries, crossed flie r^reff 
Indus, entered India, which lies on this side the Gang^es, and forms part of the 
Grand Mogul's empire, and advanced veir near the river Ganges, which he 
also intended to pass, had not his army refused to follow hiin. He therefore 
contented himself with marching to view the ocean, and went down the river 
Indus to its mouth. 

From Macedonia to the Ganges, which river Alexander nearly approadwd, is 
computed at least eleven hundred leagues* 

Add to this the various turnings in Alexander's marches ; first, from the ex« 
tremitv of Cilicia, where the battle of Issus was fought, to the temple of Ju« 
piter Ammon in Libya ; and his returning from thence to Tyre, a journey of 
three hundred leagues at least, and as much space at least for the windings of 
his route in different places ; we shall find that Alexander, in less than ei^ht 
years, marched his army upwards of seventeen humhed leagues, without in- 
cluding his return to Babylon. 

SECTION III. — ^ALEXANDER SETS OUT AOAINST THE PERSlJlKS. OBTAINS X- 

FAMOUS VICTORY AT THE RIVER GRANICUS. 

Alexander, on his amval in his kingdom, held a council with the chief of- 
ficers of ^is army, and the grandees of his court* on the expedition he medi- 
tated against Persia, and the measures he should take in order to succeed in 
it. ' The whole assembly was unanimous, except in one article. Antipater and 
Parmenio were of opinion, that the kii^, before he engaged in an enterprise 
which would necessarily be a long one, ought to make choice of a consort, in 
order to secure himself a successor to his throne. But Alexander, who was of 
a violent, fiery temper, did not approve of this advice : and believed j that af- 
ter he had been nominated generalissimo of the Greeks, and that his father 
had left him an invincible army, it would be a shame for him to lose his time 
in solemnizii^ his nuptials, and waiting for the fruits of it ; for which reason 
he determined to set out inunediately.^ 

He accordingly offered up very splendid sacrifices to the gods, and caused 
to be celebrated at Dia, a city of Macedon, scenical games,! that had been 
instituted by one of his ancestors in honour of Jupiter ancl^the Muses. This 
festival continued nine days, agreeable to the number of those goddesses. He 
had a tent raised large enough to hold one hundred tables, on which, conse- 
quently, nine hundred covers might be laid. To this feast, the several princes 
of bis family, all the ambassadors, generals, and officers, were invited. H^ 
also treated his whole army. It was then he had the famous vision, in which 
he was exhorted to march speedily into Asia, mention of which will be made 
in the sequel. J 

Before he set out upon this expedition, he settled the affairs of Macedon, 
over which he appointed Antipater as viceroy, witl* twfelve thousand foot, and 
nearly the §ame number of horse. 

He also inquired into the domestic affairs of his friends, giving to one an estate 
m land, to another a village, to a tliird the revenues of a town, to a fourth the 
toll of a harbour. And as all the revenues of his demesnes were already em- 
ployed and exhausted by his donations, Perdiccas said to hmi, " My lord, 
what is it you reserve tor yourself? Alexander replied, " Hope :'* " The 
same hope, said Perdiccas, " ought therefore to satisfy us ;" and so refused 
verv generously to accept of what the king had appointed him. 

The knowledge of the hOman heart, and the art of governing it, is of great 
importance to a prince. Alexander was sensible, that this secret consists m mak- 
ing it the interest of every individual to promote his grandeur ; and to govern his 
subjects in sucii a manner, that they may feel his power by no other marks 
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than his bountj. If if then that the interest of ereiy person unites with Aiat 
of the prince. They are individual possessions, individual happiness, which 
we love in his person ; and we are so many times attached to him, and by an 
close ties, as there are things we love, and receive from him. The remaining 
part of this histoir will show, that no person ever made a more happy use of 
this maxim than Alexander, who thou^t himself raised to the throne, merely 
that he mi^ht do good : and indeed his liberality, which was truly royal, was 
neither satisfied nor exnausted by the noblest acts of beneficence. 

Alexander, after having completely settled affairs in Macedonia, and used 
all the precautions imaginable to prevent any troubles from arisif^ in it during 
his absence, set out for Asia in the bej^inning of the spring. His army consistea 
of little more than thirty thousand foot, and four or five thousand horse ; but 
they were all brave men ; were well disciplined, and inured to fatigues ; had 
made several campaigns under Philip, ana were each of them, in case of ne« 
oessity, capable of commanding.* Most of the officers were neariy sixty veanK 
of age ; and when the^ were either assembled, or drawn up at the headl of a 
camp, they had the air of a venerable senate.t Parmenio commanded the 
infantiy. Philotas, his son, had one thousand eight hundred horse under him ; 
these were all Macedonians ; and Callas, the son of Harpalus, the same number 
of Thessalian cavalry. The rest of the horse, who were composed of natives 
of the several states of Greece, and amounted to six hundred, had their par- 
ticular commanders. The Thracians and Paeonians, who were always in front, 
were commanded by Cassander. Alexander began his route alon^ the lake 
Cercinum towards Amphipolis ; crossed the river Stryraon, near its mouth ; 
afterwards the Hebrus, and arrived at Sestos after twenty days march. He 
then commanded Parmenio to cross over from Sestos to Abyclos, with all the 
horse and part of the foot ; which he accordingly did by the assistance of one 
hundred and sixty galleys, and several flat-bottomed vessels. As for Alexander 
he went from Eleontum to the port of the Achaians, himself steering his own 
galley ; and having reached the middle of the Hellespont, he sacrificed a bull 
to Neptune and the Nereides ; and made libations in tne sea from a golden cup. 
It is also related, that after having thrown a javelin at the land, as thereby to 
take possession of it, he landed the first in Asia, and leaped from the snip, 
completely armed ; and in the highest transports of joy, he erected altars on 
the shore to Jupiter, to Minerva, and to Hercules, for navii^ favoured him with 
so propitious a descent. He had done the same at his leaving Europe. 

He depended so entirely on the happy success of his arms, and (he rich spoils 
he should find in Asia, that he had made veiy little provision for so great an 
expedition ; persuaded that war, when carried on successfully, would supply 
all things necessary for war. He had but seventy talents in money, to pajrhis 
army, and only a month's provision. I before oDserved, tiiat he had divided 
his patrimony among his g6inerals and officers ; he had also inspired his soldiers 
with so much courage and security, that they fancied they marched, not to 
precarious war, but to certain victory. 

When he anived at the city of Lampsacus, which he was determined to de- 
stroy, in order to punish the rebellion of its inhabitants, Anaximenes, a native 
of that place, came to him. This man, who was a famous historian, had been 
very intimate with Philip his father ; and Alexander himself had a great esteem 
for him, having been his pupil. The king^ suspecting the business be was come 
upon, to be beforehand with him, swore, in express terms, that he would never 
grant his request. " The favour that I have to desire of you," says Anaxime- 
nes, " is, that you would destroy Lampsacus." By this witty evasion the his- 
torian saved his country.J 

From thence Alexander arrived at Ilion, where he paid great honours to the 
manes of Achilles, and caused games to be celebrated round his tomb. He 
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tdnaied and enried die double felicity of that xenowned Oiectan, In haiini^ 

tbund, during his lifetime, a faithful friend in Patroclus ; and after his death, a 
herald in Homer, worthy the greatness of his exploits. And indeed, had it not 
been for the Iliad, the name of Achilles would have perished in the same grave 
with his body.* 

At last, Alexander arrived on the banks of the Grranicus, a river of Phiyria. 
The satraps, or deputy-lieutenants, waited his oominir on the other side of it. 
firmly resolved to dispute the parage with him. Their army consisted o/ 
one hundred thousand foot, ana upwards of ten thousand horse.t Memnon. 
v7ho was a Rhodian, and commanaed under Darius all the coast of Asia, baa 
advised the generals not to venture a battle : but to lay waste the plains^ and 
ev&a the cities, thereby to starve Alexanders army, and oblige him to i«tum 
back into Europe. Memnon was the best of all the generals of Darius, and 
had been the principal agent in his victories. It is not easy to determine what 
we ought to aomire most in him ; whether his mat wisdom in counsel, his 
courage and capacity in the field, or his zeal and attachment to his sovereign* 
The counsel he gave on this occasion was excellent, when we consider that ni^ 
enemy was fiery and impetuous ; had neither town, magazine, or place of re* 
treat ; that he was entering a countiy to which he was absolutely a stranger, 
inhabited by enemies ; that delays alone would weaken and ruin him ; and Oiat 
his only hopes lay in giving battle immediately. But Arsites, a Phiygian sa* 
trap, opposed the opinion of Memnon, and protested he would not suffer the 
Grecians to make such havoc in the territories he governed. This ill counsel 
prevailed over that of Memnon, whom the Persians, to their great injury, sus- 
pected of a design to protract the war, and by that means make himself neces* 
saiT to Darius. 

Alexander, in the mean time, marched on at the head of his heavy-anned 
infantry, drawn up in two lines, with the cavalry in the wings : the baggage 
followed in the rear. Being arrived upon the banks of the Granicus, Parme- 
nio advised him to encamp there in order of battle, so as to allow his forces 
time to rest themselves ; and not to pass the river till very early next morning, 
because the enemy would then be less able to prevent him. He added, that 
it would be too dangerous to attempt crossing a river in sight of an enemy, 
especially as that before them was deep, and its banks very cra^;y ; and that 
the Persian cavalry who waited their comii^ in battle array on the other side, 
might in that case easily defeat them before they were drawn up. That, be- 
sides the loss which would be sustained on this occasion, this enterprise, in 
case it should prove unsuccessful, would be of dan^erojis consequence to their 
foture affairs ; the fame and glory of arms depending on the first actions. 

These reascMis, however, were not able to make the least impression ca 
Alexander, who declared, that it would be a shame, should he, after crossing 
the Hellespont, suffer his progress to be retarded by a rivulet, for so he called 
the Granicus in contempt : that they ought to take advanti^e of the terror 
which the suddenness of his arrival, and fte boldness of his attempt, had 
spread among the Persians, and answer the high opinion the world conceived 
of his courage, and the valour of the Macedonians. The enemy's horse, which 
was very numerous, lined the whole shore, and formed a large front, in order 
to oppose Alexander, wherever he should endeavour to pass : and the foct, 
whicli consisted chiefly of Greeks in the service of Darius, was posted be- 
hind, upon an easy ascent. 

The two armies continued a long time in sight of each other on the banks of 
tfie river, as if dreading the event. The Persians waited till the Macedonians 



* Cum in Sigwo ad Achillea tftmulum constitisiet : O fortunate, ioquit, adolescens, qui tii« rirtotia H»- 
memm prseconem iareneris ! Et vere. Nana, nisi Ilias ilia eititisset, Idem tumului, qui corpus «ju« cod- 
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•bould enter the river, in order to charge them to advantage upon their landing : 
and the latter seemed to be making clioice of a place proper for crossing, and 16 
survey the countenance of their enemies. Upon this, Alexander, havinff ordered 
his horse to be brought, commanded the noblemen of the court to follow him, 
and behave gallantly. He himself commanded the right wing, and Paimenio 
the left. The kir^ first caused a strong detachment to march into the river, 
himself following it with the rest of his forces. He ordered Parmcnio to ad- 
vance afterwards with the left wing. He himself led on the right wing, into the 
river, followed by the rest of the troops ; the trumpets sounding, and the whole 
army raising cries of joy. 

Tlie Persians, seeing this detachment advance, began to let fly their arrows, 
and marched to a place where the declivity was not so great, in order to keep 
the Macedonians from landing. But now the horee engaged with' great fury ; 
one part endeavouring to land, and the other striving to prevent them. The 
Macedonians', whose cavalry was vastly inferior in number, besides the advan- 
tage of the ground, were wounded with darts that were shot from the eminence , 
not to mention that the flower of the Persian horse were drawn together in this 

Slace : and that Memnon, in concert with his sons, commanded there. The 
[aceaonians therefore, at first gave ground, after having lost the first ranks, 
which made a vigorous defence. Alexander, who had followed them close, aiicL 
reinforced them with his best troops, headed them himself, animated them with 
bis presence, drove the Persians, and routed them ; upon which the whole army 
followed after^ crossed the river, and attacked tlie enemy on all sides. 
. Alexander first charged the thickest part of the enemy^s horse, in which the 

generals fought. He himself was particularly conspicuous by his shield^ and 
le plume of feathers that overshadowed his helmet, on the two sides of which 
there rose two wings, as it were, of agreat length, and so veiy white, that they 
dazzled the eyes of the beholder. The charge was veiy furious about his per- 
son ; and though only horse engaged, they fought like foot, man to man, without 
giving way on either side ; every one striving to repulse his adversary, and gain 
ground of him. Spithrobates, lieutenant-governor of Ionia, and son-in-law to 
Uarius, distinguished himself above the rest of the generals by his superior bra 
very. Surrounded by for^y Persian lords, all of them his relations, of cxpe 
rienced valour, and who never moved from his side, he carried terror wherever 
he mdved. Alexander, on observing in how gallant a manner he signalized 
himself, clapped spurs to his horse, and advanced towards him. Immediately 
they engaged, and each having thrown a javelin, wounded the other slightly. 
Spithrobates fell furiously, sword in hand, upon Alexander, who, being prepared 
for him, thrust his pike* into his face, and laid him dead at his feet. At that 
very moment. Rosaces, brother to that nobleman, chaiging him on the side, 
gave him so furious a blow on the head with his battle-axe, that he beat off his 
plume, but it went no deeper than the hair. As he was about to reneat his 
blow on the head, which now appeared through his fractured helmet, (Jlitus cut 
off his hand with one stroke ofhis scimitar, and by that means saved his sove« 
reign's life. The danger to which Alexander had been exposed, greatly ani- 
mated the courage of his soldiers, who now performed wonders. The Persians 
in the centre of the cavalry, upon whom the light armed troops, posted in the 
intervals of the horse, poured a perpetual discharge of darts, being unable to 
sustain any longer the attack of the Macedonians, who struck them all in the 
face, the two wings were immediately broken and put to flight. Alexander did 
notpursue them loi^, but turned about immediately to charge the foot. 

These, says the historian, at first stood their ground, which was owiii^ to 
the surprise they were seized with, rather than bravery. But when th^y saw 
themselves attacked at the same time by the cavalry, and the Macedonian 
phalanx, which had crossed the river, and that the battalions were now en- 
gagjed, those of the Persians did not make either a long or vigorous rosistance, 
»ia were soof! put to flight, except the Grecian infantry in the service of Da- 
^ua» This body of foot retiring to a hill, demanded a promise finom Alexander 
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to ai tbem mudi awij imnioletted ; bot kXkming the dictates of his wrath. 

rather than those of reason, he rushed into the midst of this body of foot, and 
presently lost his horse, (not Bucephalus,^ by the thrust of a sword. The 
battle was so hot round him, that most of uie Macedonians who lost dieir lives 
on dus occasion fell here ; for they fought against a body of men who were 
well disciplined, had been inured to war, uk) fouffht in despair. They were 
all cut to pieces, except two thousand who were taken prisoners. 

A great number oi the chief Persian commanders lay dead on the spot. 
Arsites fled into Phiygia, where it is said he laid violent hands upon himself, 
for having been the cause that the battle was fought. It would have been more 

Slorious tor him, had he died in the field. Twenty thousand foot, and two 
lousand five hundred horse, were killed in this engagement, on the side of 
the barbarians : and of the Macedonians, twenty-five m the royal horse were 
killed aC the first attack. Alexander ordered Lysippus to make their statues 
in brass, all which were set up in a city of Macedon called Dia, in honour of 
them, from whence they were many years after carried to Rome by Q^ Metel- 
lus. About sixty of the other horse were killed ; and nearly thirty foot, who^ 
the next day, were all laid, with their arms and equipage, m one grave ; and 
the king granted an exemption to their fathers and children firom every kiixi of 
tribute and service. 

He also took the utmost care of the wounded, visited them, and saw their 
wounds dressed. He inquired very particularly into their adventures, and 
permitted every one of them to relate his actions in the battle, and boast of 
Dis bravery. A prince gains many advantages by such familiarity and con* 
descension. He also granted the rites of sepulture to the grandees of Persia, 
and did not even refuse it to such Greeks as died in the Persian service ; but 
all those whom he took prisoners he laid in chains, and sent them to work as 
slaves in Macedonia, for having fought under the barbarian standards against 
their couhtiy, contrary to the express prohibition made by Greece upon thait 
head. 

Alexander made it his duty and pleasure to share the honour of his victory 
with the Greeks ; and sent particularly to tiie Athenians three hundred shields^ 
being part of the plunder taken from the enemy ; and caused the glorious in* 
scription following to be inscribed on the rest of the spoils : '* Alexander, son 
of rhilip. with the Greeks, the Laceda^nonians excepted, gained these spoils 
fiom the barbarians who ii^abit Asia." A conduct of this kind argues a veiy 
uncommon and amiable greatness of soul in a conqueror, who generally can- 
not, without gpreat reluctance, admit others to share in his glory. The great- 
est part of the gold and silver plate, the purple carpets, and other fOmiture of 
Persian luxury, he sent to hb mother. 

SECTION IV. — ALEXANDER CONQUERS THE GREATEST PART OF ASIA MINOR 

DESCRIPTION OF THE MARCH OF DARIUS. 

Th£ success of the battle of the Granicus had all the happy consequences 
that could naturally l^e expected from it. Sardis, which was in a manner the 
bulwark of the baroarian empire on the side next the sea, surrendered to Alex- 
ander, who thereup(Hi gave the citizens their liberty, and permitted them to 
live auer their own laws. Four days after, he arrived at Ephesus, <]^iy]qg 
with him those who had been banished finom thence for bein^ his adhereB, and 
restored its popular form of government. He assigned to the temple oH^iana 
the tributes which were paid to the kings of Persia. He offered a great num- 
ber of sacrifices to that goddess ; solemnized her mysteries with the utmost 
pomp, and conducted w ceremony with his whole army drawn up in order of 
oattle^ The Ephesian? had begun to rebuild the temple of Diana, which had 
been burned the night of Alexander's birth, as was before observed, and the 
work was now very forward- Dinocrates, a famous architect, wlw superin- 
tended this edifice, was employed by this king to build Alexandria in Egypt* 
Alexander offered to pay the £4>hesian8 all the expenses they had already been 
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cty and to lumtsh Uie remainder, provided they would inseribe d)e temple on^ 
with his name ; for he was fond, or rather insatiable, of every kind of glory. 
The iidiabitants of Ephesus not beiner willing: to consent to it, and yet attaid 
to refuse him that honour openly, had recourse to an arthil flattery for an eva- 
sion. They told him that it was inconsistent for one sod to erect monuments 
to another. .Bef(»e he left Ephesu?, ike deputies of the cities of Trallis and 
Magnesia waited upon him with the keys of those places.* He afterwards 
jnarcbed to Miletus, which city» flattered with the hopes of a sudden and pow- 
erfiil support^ shut tneirgates aeainst him ; and indeed, the Persian fleet, which 
was veiy considerable, made show as if it would succour that cit^ ; but, after 
havine made several fruitless attempts to enga^ that of the enemy, it was forced 
to sailaway. Menuion had shut himself up in this fortress, witn a great num- 
ber of his soldiers who had escaped from the battle, and was determined to 
make a good defence. Alexander, who would not lose a moment's time, at^ 
tacked it, and planted scaling ladders on all aides. The escalade was carried 
on with great vigour, and opposed with no less intrepidity, though Alexandei 
sent fresh troops to relieve one another widuMit the least intermis8ion> and diia 
lasted several days. At last, finding his soldiers were eveiy where repulsed^ 
and that the city was provided with every thing for a lone siege, he planted 
all his machines against it, made a great number of breaches, and whenevet 
these were attacked, a new escalade was attempted. The besieged, after sus- 
taining all these efforts with prodigious bravely, capitulated for fear of being 
taken 07 storm. Alexander treated all the Milesians with the utmost humanity, 
but sold all the foreigners who were found in it. Historians do not make any 
mention of Memnon, but we may reasonably suppose that he marched out 
with the garrison. 

Alexander, seeing that the enemy's fleet had sailed away, resolved to lay up 
his own, the expense of it being too great, not to meiition that he wanted mo^ 
pey for things of greater importance. Smne historians are even of opinion, 
that as he was upon the point of coming to a battle with Darius, which was to 
determine the fate of the two empires, he was resolved to deprive his soldiers 
of all hopes of retreat, and to leave fliem no other resource than that of victory 
He therefore retained such vesseb only of his fleet, as were absolutely nece»« 
saiT for transporting the military engines, and a small number of other gall^s. f 

After possessing himself oi Miletus, he marched into Caria, in order to lay 
siege to Halicamassus. The city was exceedingly difiBcult of access from its 
happy situation, and had been strongly fortified, besides, Memnon, the ablest 
as well as the most valiant of all the commanders of Darius, had got into it 
with a bod;^ of choice soldiers, with design to signalize his courage and de- 
votion, to his sovereign. He accordingly made a very noble defence, in which 
he was seconded by Ephialtes, another general of great merit. Whatever 
eould be expected from the most intrepid bravery, and the most consummate 
knowledge in the science of war, was conspicuous on both sides on this occa- 
sion. Alter the besiegers liad, with incredible labour, filled up part of the 
ditches, and brought their engines near the walls, they had the grief to see 
their works demolished in an instant, and their engines set on fire, by the fre* 
auent vigorous sallies of the besieged. After beating down part of a wall with 
their battering rams, they were astonished to see a new one behind it ; which 
was sKudden, that it seemed to rise out of the ground. The attack of these 
walls,^hich were built in a semicircular form, destroyed a prodigious number 
of men ; because the besieged, from the top of the towers that were raised on 
tiie several sides, took the enemy in flank. It was clearly proved at this siege, 
that the strongest fortifications of a city, are the valour and courage of its de- 
fenders. The siege was held out so long, and attended with sucn surprising 
difficulties, as wotnd have discouraged any warrior but Alexander ; yet his 
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tpoqw were animated by the view of dansen, and their patience was at last 
successful. MemnoD, rniding it impossibfe tot him to hold out any longer, 
was forced to abandon the citj. As the sea was open to him, after having put 
a strong garrison into the citadel, which was weU stored with provisions, he 
took with him the surviviog inhabitants, with all their riches, and conveyed 
them into the island of Cos, which was not far fimn Halicamassus. Alexander 
did not think proper to besiege the citadel, it being of little importance after 
the ci^ was destroyed, which he demolished to the venr foundations. He left 
it, after having encompassed it with stroqg walls, and stationed some good 
troops in the countiy. 

After the death of Artemisa, queen of Caria, Idrisus her brothe?* reigned m 
ber stead. The sceptre devolved upon Ada, sister and wife of Idriseus, accord- 
ing to the custom of the countiy ; but she was dethroned by Pexodorus, to whom 
succeeded, by command of Darius, Orontobates his son-in-law. Ada, however, 
was still possessed of a fortress called Alinda, the keys of which she had carried 
to Alexander^e instant she he^rd cf his arrival in Caria, and had adopted him 
for her son. The king^ was so tii from contemning this honour, that he left her 
the quiet possession of her o^vn city ; and, after having taken Halicaroassus, as 
he by that means was master of the whole countiy, he restored the government 
of it to Ada. 

This lady, as a testimony of the deep sense she had of the favours received 
from Alexander, sent him eveiy day, meats dressed in the most exquisite man* 
ner ; delicious pies of all sorts, and the most excellent cooks of every kind. 
Alexander answered the queen on this occasion, " That all this train was of no 
service to him, for that he was possessed of much better cooks, whom Leonidas 
his governor had given him : one of whom prepared him a erooa dinner, and that 
was, walkine a great deal in the morning veiy early ; and the otiber prepared 
him an excellent sup|)er,and that was, dining vei^ moderately."* 

Several kings of Asia Minor submitted Voluntarily to Alexander. Mithrida- 
tes king of Pontus was one of these, who afterwards adhered to this prince, and 
followed him in his expeditions. He was son to Ariobarzanes, governor of 
Phrygia, and king of Pontus, of whom mention has been made elsewhere. He 
is computed to be tde sixteenth kins: from Artaba^^us, who is considered as the 
founder of that kingdom, of which he was put in possession by Darius, son of 
Hystaspes, his father. The famous Mithndates, who so long employed the 
Roman armies, was one of his successors.! 

Alexander, before he went into winter quarters, permitted all such of his 
soldiers as had married that year, to return into Macedonia, there to spend the 
winter with their wives, upon condition that they would return in the spring. 
He appointed three officers to march them thither and back again. This agrees 
exactly with the law of Moses,| and, as we do not find that Uiis law or custom 
was used by djaj other nation, it is very probable that Aristotle had learned it 
of some JeWj with whom he became acquainted in Asia ; and that, approving 
it as a very wise and just custom, he therefore had recommended it to nis pupil, 
who remembered it on this occasion. 

The next year, Alexander began the campaign very early. He had debated, 
whether it woula be most proper for him to march directly a^nst Darius, or 
first subdue the rest of the maritime provinces. The latter opinion seemed the 
safest, since he therehv would not be molested by such nations as he should 
leave behind him. This progress was a little intemipted at first. Near rha- 
selis, a city situated between Lycia and Pamphyfia, is a defile along the sea* 
shore, which is always diy at low water, so that travellers may pass it at that 
time ; but when the sea rises, it is all under water. As it was now winter, 
Alexander, whom nothing could daunt, was desuous of passing it before the 
waters fell. His forces were therefore obl^ed to march a whole day in the 
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water, which came up to their waist. Some historians, purely to emhelh'sh this 
i»icident, relate that tne sfca, by the divine command, had submitted spontane- 
ously to Alexander, and had opened a way to him, contrary to the usual course 
of nature ; among these writers is Qpintus Curtius. It is surprising^ that Jose- 
phus the historian, to weaken the authority of the miracle of the Jews passing 
through the Red Sea, as on dry land, should have cited this circumstance by 
way of example, the falsity of which. Alexander himself had refuted. For 
Plutarch relates, that he had written only as follows in one of his letters, ^' That 
vhen^he left the city of Phaselis, he marched on foot through the pass of the 
mountain called Climax." And it is very well known that this prince, who was 
very fond of the marvellous, never let slip any opportunity of persuading the 
people, that the gods protected him in a veiy singular manner.* 

During bis sta^ in the neighbourhood of Phaselis, he discovered a conspiracy 
which was carrying on by Alexander, son of Europus, whom he had recently 
appointed general of the Thessalian cavalry, in the room of Galas, whom he 
had made governor of a province. Darius, upon the receipt of a letter which 
this traitor had sent him, promised him a reward of a thousand talents of gold, 
with the kingdom of Macedonia, in case he would murder Alexander ; believing 
this was. not paying too dear for a crime, which would rid him of .«o formidable 
an enemy. The messei^er who carried the king's answer being seized, made 
a full confession, by which means the traitor was brought to condign punishment. 

Alexander, after having settled affairs in Cilicia and Pamnhylia, marched his 
army to Celenae, a city of Phrygia, watered by the river Marsyas, which the 
fictions of poets have made so famous. He summoned the garrison of the 
citadel, into which the inhabitants were retired, to surrender ; but these be- 
lieving it impregnable, answered haughtily, that they would die first. But 
finding the attack carried on with great vigour, they desired a truce of sixty 
days, at the expiration of which they promised to open their gates, in case they 
were not succoured. And accordingly, no aid arriving, they surrendered them- 
selves on the day fixed. 

From thence the king marched into Phrygia, the capital of which was called 
Gordion, the ancient and famous residence of king Midas, situated on the river 
Sanffarius. Having taken the city, he was desirous of seeing the/amous chariot 
to which the Gordian knot was tied. This knot, which fastened the yoke to 
ihe beam, was tied with so much art, and the strings were twisted in so won- 
derful a manner, that it was impossible to discover where it began or ended. 
According to an ancient tradition of the countiy, an oracle had foretold, that 
the man who could untie it should possess the empire of Asia. Alexander was 
firmly persuaded that this promise related to himself; after many fmitless trials, 
he exclaimed, " It is no matter which way it is untied," and thereupon cut it 
with his sword, and by that means, says the historian, either eluded or fulfilled 
the oracle.t 

In the mean time Darius was setting every engine at work in order to make 
a vigorous defence. Memnon the Rhodian advised him to carry the war into 
Macedonia, which counsel seemed the most proper to extricate him from pre- 
sent danger ; for the Lacedaemonians, and several other Greek nations, who nad 
no affection for the Macedonians, would have been ready to join him ; by which 
means Alexander must have been forced to leave Asia, and return suddenly over 
sea, to defend his own country. Darius approved this counsel, and, having de- 
termined to follow it, charged Memnon to put it in execution. Accordingly he 
was declared admiral of the^eet, and captain-general of all the forces designed 
for that expedition. 

That prince could not possibly have made a better choice. Memnon was 
the ablest general in his service, and had fought a great many years under the 
Persian standards with the utmost fidelity. Had nis advice Seen taken, the 
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battle of the Granicus would not have been fougbt. He did not abandon hit 
master's interest aAer that misfortune, but had assembled the scattered remains 
of the army, and immediately went first to Miletus, from thence to Halicamas- 
sus« and lastly into the island of Cos, where he was when he received his new 
commission. ^ This nlace was the rendezvous of the fleet ; and Memnon was 
now meditating wholly upon the manner how to put his design in execution. 
He made himself master of the island of Chios, and all Lesbos, the city of Mity- 
)ene excepted. From thence he was preparing to pass over into £ub<Ea. and 
to make ureece and Macedonia the seat of the war, but died before Mityiene^ 
which city he had been forced to besiege. His death was the greatest mis- 
fortune that could possibly have happened to Persia. We see on this occa* 
sion the inestimable worth of a man of merit, whose death is sometimes th# 
ruin of a state. The loss of Memnon frustrated the execution of the plan be had 
formed ; for Darius, not having one general in his army, who was able to supply 
Memnon's place, abandoned entirely the only enterprise which could have saved 
nis empire. His whole refuge, therefore, now lay in the armies of the east. Da- 
nu$, dissatisfied with all his generals, resolved to command in person, and ap- 
pointed Babylon for the rendezvous of his army ; whereupon being mustered, 
they were found to be about four, five, or six hunared thousand men, for histo- 
rians differ very much on this head, 

Alexander, havine left Gordion, marched into Paphlagonia and Cappadocia. 
which he subdued, it was there he heard of Memnon's deatii, the news whereot 
confirmed him in the resolution he had taken of marchira^ immediately into the 
provinces of Upper Asia. Accordir^ly he advanced, by hasty marches, into 
Cilicia, and arrived in the country called the Camp of Cyrus.* From thence 
the distance to the pass of Ciiicia, is only fifty stadia, which is a very narrow 
strait, through which travellers are obliged to go from Cappadocia to Tarsus. 
The oflficer who guarded it for Darius, had leftout few soldiers in it, and those 
fled the instant they heard of the enemy's arrival. Upon this, Alexander en- 
tered the pass, and, after viewing very attentively the situation of the place, 
he admired his own good fortune ; and confessed, that he might have been veiy 
easily stopped and defeated there, merely by the throwing of stones : for, not 
to mention that this pass was so narrow, that four men completely armed could 
scarcely walk abreast in it, the top of tne mountain hunff over the road, which 
Has not only strait, but broken in several places, by the fall of torrents from the 
mountains. 

Alexander marched his whole army to the city of Tarsus, where it anrived 
the instant the jPersians were setting fire to that place, to prevent his plunder- 
ing the great riches of so flourishing a city. But Parmenio, whom the king 
had sent thither with a de achment of horse, arrived very seasonably to stop 
the progress of the fire, an I marched into the city, which he saved ; the bar- 
barians naving fled the moment they heard of his arrival. 

Through this city runs the Cydnus, a river not so remarkable for the breadth 
of its channel, as for the beauty of its waters, which are veiy limpid, but, at 
the same time excessively cold, because of the tufted trees with which its banks 
are overshadowed. It was now about the end of summer, which is excessively 
hot in Cilicia, and in the hottest part of the day, when the kii^, who was cov- 
ertid with sweat and dirt, arriving on its banks, had a mind to bathe in that river, 
invited by the beauty and clearness of the stream. The instant he plung'ed 
into it, he was seized with so violent a shivering, that. all the by-stanaers fan- 
cied he was dying. Upon this, he was carried to his tent, after fainting away. 
The news of this sad disaster threw the whole army into the utmost consterna- 
tion. They all burst into tears, aaid breathed their plaiints in the following words : 
" The greatest prince that ever lived, is torn from us in the midst of his proB- 
perities and conquests ; not in a battle, or at the storming of a city, but diea 
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hj \ ^ badung in a river. Darius, who is comiog up with us, will conquer be- 
loD' b» has seen his enemy. We shall be forced to retire like so many lud- 
tive^^ ffaioiig^h those veiy countries which we entered with triumph ; ana as Uie 
ph ^ throufi^h which we must pass are either desert cnr depopulated, hunger 
aloije, should we meet no other enemy, will itself destroy us. But who shall 
guide us in our flight, or dare to set himself up in Alexander's stead ? And 
should we be so happy as to arrive at the Hellespont, how shall we furnish our- 
selves with vessels to cross it V* After this, directing their whole thoughts to 
the prince, and £>igetting themselves, the^ cried aloud, *' Alas ! how sad is it 
tl«at ne v^ was our king, and the companion of our toils, a kine in the flower 
of his youth, and in the course of his greatest prosperities, should be taken off, 
and in a manner torn iirom our aims I 

At last the king recovered his senses by degrees, and began to know the per- 
sons who stood round him ; thoug;fa the only ^mptoms he gave of his re- | 
coveiy was, his beujg sensible of his illness, fiut he was more indisposed in ; 
mind than in body, for news was brouj^ht that Darius might soon arrive. Alex- 
ander bewailed perpetually his hard fate, in being thus exposed naked and de- 
fenceless to his enemy, and robbed of so noble a victory, since he was no\y re- 
duced to the melancholy condition of dyinfi^ obscurely in his tent, and far from 
having attained the glory he had promised himself. Having^ ordered his con- 
fidants and physicians to come into his tent, " You see,'' said he, " my friends, 
the sad extremity lo which fortune reduces me. Mcthinks I already hear the 
sound of the enemy's anns, and see Darius advancing. He undoubtedly held 
intelligence with my evil genius, when be wrote letters to his lieutenants in so 
lofty and contemptuous a strain ;* however, he shall not obtain his desire, pro- 
vided such a cure as I want is attempted. The present condition of my affairs 
will not admit either of slow remedies or fearful physicians. A speedy death 
is more eligible to me than a slow cure. In case the physicians think it is in 
their power to do me any good, they are to know, that I do not so much >vish 
to live as to fight." 

The sudden impatience of the kin^ spread a universal alarm. The physi- 
cians, who were sensible they should be answerable for the event, did not dare 
to hazard violent and extraordinaiy remedies, especially as Darius had pub- 
lished, that he would reward with a thousand talents the man who should kill 
Alexander. However, Philip an Acamanian, one of his physicians, who had 
always attended upon him from his youth, loved him with the utmost tender- 
ness, not only as his sovereign, but his child, raising himself, merely out of 
afiection to Alexander, above all prudential considerations, ofiered to give him 
a dose, which, though not very violent, would nevertheless be speeay in its 
effects ; and desired three days to prepare it. At this proposal every one 
trembled, except him only whom it most concerned ; Alexander being amicted 
upon no other account, than because it would keep him three days from ap- 
pearinfi: at the head of his army. 

While these things were doing, Alexander received a letter from Parmenio, 
who was left behind in Cappadocia, in whom Alexander put greater confidence 
than in any other of his courtiers ; the purport of which was, to bid him be- 
ware of Philip, for that D?rius had bribed him, by the promise of a thousand 
talents, and his sister in marriage. This letter gave him great uneasiness, for 
he was now at full leisure to weigh all the reasons he might have to hope or 
to fear.t But the confidence in a physician, whose sincere attachment and 
fidelity he had proved from his infancy, soon prevailed, and removed all \i\s 
doubts. Upon this he folded up the letter, and put it under his bolster, witU^ 
out acquainting any one with the contents of it. 
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Hm d^ htmg come, Pkilip entered the tent with his medicine, when Alex- 
tndisr, taking the letter from under the bolster, gave it to Philip to read. At 
the same time he took the cup, and, fixing his eyes on the physician, swal- 
lowed the draught without the least hesitation, or without discovering the least 
suspicion or urteastness. Philip, as he perused the letter, had showed greater 
si^ of indignation than of fear or surpnse ; and, throwing himself upon the 
king's bed, ^' Royal Sir,*' said he, with a resolute tone of voice, " your re- 
covery will soon clear me of the guilt of parricide with which I am chaiged. 
The only favour I beg is, that you would be easy in your own mind, and suffer 
tiie draught to operate, and not regard the intelligence you have received from 
servants, who indeed have shown their zeal for your welfare ; which zeal, 
however, is very indiscreet and . unseasonable.*' These words did not only 
revive the king, but filled him with hope and joy ; so, taking Philip by the 
hand, "Be you yourself easy.'* said he, " for I believe you are disquieted 
upon a double account ; first for my recovery, and secondly for your own jus- 
tification.** 

In the mean time, the physic c^erated so violently, that the accidents which 
attended it, strengthened Parmenio's accusation ; for the kine lost his speech^ 
and was ^seized with such strong fainting fits, that he had har(fly any pulse lef^» 
or the least symptoms of life. Phil in employed all the powers of physic to 
recover him, and in eveiy lucid interval, diverted him with aereeable suojccts ; 
discoursing one moment about his mother and his sisters, and another about the 
splendid victory which was advancing, with hasty steps, to crown his former 
triumphs. At last the physician's art having gained the ascendant, and diffused 
tbrou^ every vein a salutary and vivifyii^ virtue ; his mind first began to re- 
sume its former vigour, ana afterwards his body, much sooner than had been 
expected. Three days ailer, he showed himself to the army, who were never 
satisfied with gazing on him, and could scarcely believe their eyes ; so much 
the greatness of the danger had surprised and dejected them. No caresses 
were enough for the physician ; every one embracing him with the utmost 
tenderness, and returning him thanks, as to a god, who had saved the life of 
their sovereign. 

Besides the respect which these people had naturally for their kings, words 
can never express how greatly they admired this monarch more than any other, 
and the strong affection they bore him. They were persuaded that he did not 
undertake any thing but by the immediate assistance of the gods ; and as success 
always attended his designs, his rashness became glorious in him, and seemed 
to have something inexpressibly divipe in it. His youth, which one would have 
concluded incapable of such mighty enterprises, but which however overcame 
all difficulties, gave new merit ana a brighter lustre to his actions. Besides, 
certajn advantages that generally are little regarded, and which yet engage, in 
a wonderful manner, the hearts of the soldiery, greatly augmented the merit of 
Alexander ;* such as, his taking delight in boany exercises ; his discovering a 
skill and excellenc}' in them ; his going clothed like the common soldiers, and 
knowing how to familiarize himself with inferiors, without lessening his dignity ; 
his sharing in toils and dangers with the most laborious and intrepjd qualities ; 
which, whether Alexander owed them to nature, or had acquired them by re- 
flection, made him equally beloved and respected by his soldiers. 

During the interval, Darius was on his march, full of vain security in the 
infinite number of his troops, and forming a judgment of the two armies merely 
fix)m their disparity in that point. The plains of Assyria, in which he was en- 
catnped, gave him an opportunity of extending his horse as he pleased, and of 
lakii^ the advantage which the great difference between the number of soldiers 
in each army gave him ; but instead of this, he resolved to march to narrow 
passes, where his cavaliy, and the multitude of his troops, so far from doing him 

any service, would only encumber one another ; and accordingly he advanced 

I - - . ■— .^^.^ 
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towards the enemy, for ivhom he should have waited, and rushed headlong^ tn 

his own destruction. Still the grandees of his court, whose custom it wa& ta 
flatter and applaud his every action, conpatulated him beforehand on tlie vic- 
tory he wouid soon obtain, as if it had been certain and inevitable. There 
was at that time, in the army of Darius, one Caridemus an Athenian, a man of 
great experience in war, who person? lly hated Alexander, for havinff caused him 
to be banished from Athens. Darius, turning to this Athenian, asKed whether 
he believed him powerful enough to defeat his enemy ? Caridemus, who had 
been brought up in the bosom ofJiberty, and ibi^etting that he was in a country 
of slavery, where to oppose the inclination of a prince is of the mo«t dangerous, 
consequence, replied as follows : " Possibly, Sir, you may not be pleased with 
my telling vou the truth ; but in case I cfo not do it now, it will be too late 
hereafter. This mighty parade of war, this prodigious number of men, which 
has drained all the east, might indeed be formidable to your neighbours. Gold 
and purple shine in every part of your army, which is so excessively splendid, 
that those who have not seen it could never form an idea of its magnificence. 
But the soldiers who compose the Macedonian army, lerrible to behold, and 
bristling in every part with arms, do not amuse themselves with such idle show. 
Their only care is, to discipline, in a regular manner, their battalions, and to 
cover themselves close with their bucklers and pikes. Their phalanx is a body 
of infantry, which engages without flinching ; and keeps so close in their ranks, 
that the soldiers and their arms form a kina of impenetrable work. ^ In a word. 
eveiy single man among them, the soldiers as well as officers, are soVell trained 
up, so attentive to tlie command of their leaders, that, whether they are to as- 
semble under their standards, to turn to the right or left, to double their ranks, 
and face about to the enemy on all sides, at the least signal, they make every 
motion and evolution of the art of war. But that you may be persuaded these 
Macedonians are not invited hither from the hopes of gaining gold and silver, 
know, that this excellent discipline has subsisted hitherto by the sole aid and 
precepts of poverty.* Are thev hungry ? tliey satisfy their appetite with any 
kind of food. Are they weary j they repose themselves on tne bare ground, 
and in the day-time are always upon their feet. Do you fancy that the Thes- 
salian cavalry, and that of Acamania and iEtolia, who all are armed cap-a-pie, 
are to be repulsed by stones hurled from slings, and with sticks burned at the 
end ? Such troops as are like themselves will be able to check their career ; 
and succours must be procured from their countnr, to oppose their bravery and 
experience. Send therefore tliither the useless gold and silver which 1 see here, 
and purchase formidable soldiers.'* Darius was naturally of a mild, tractable 
disposition ; but good fortune will corrupt the most happy temper.f Few mo- 
narchs are resolute and courageous enough to withstand their own power, to 
repulse the flattery of the .many people who are perpetually fomenting their 
passions, and to esteem a man who loves them so well as to contradict and 
displease them, in telling them the real truth. But Darius, not having strength 
of mind sufficient for this, gave orders for dragging to execution a man who had 
fled to him for protection, was at that time nis jguest, and who then gave the 
best counsel that could have been proposed to him. However, as this cruel 
treatment could not silence Caridemus, he cried aloud, with his usual freedom, 
** My avenger is at hand, the very man in opposition to whom I gave you coun- 
sel, and he will soon punish you for despising it. As for you, Darius, in whom 
sovereign power has \vrouffht so sudden a change, you will teach posterity, that 
when once men abandon themselves to the delusion of fortune, she erases from 
their minds all the seeds of goodness implanted in them by nature."| Darius 
soon repented his having put iq death so valuable a person ; and experienced, 
but too late, the truth of all he had told him. 

* F.t. ne auri aiTrentiqun studio teneri piites, ndhue \\\*. ditcipVina paupertat* macristra «tetit. — Q,. Curt. 
1 £rat Dario mite ac tractabile inffcatura, siti etiam auant saturmm Dltnuriue fortuna corrumpeFet.->— Q, 
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Tbe kiiir advanced with his troops towards the Euphfates. It was a custom 
hn^ used DT the Persians, never to set out upon a march till aJfter sunrise, at 
which time the trumpet was sounded for that purpose fh>m the kind's tent. 
Over this tent was exhibited, to the view of the whole army, the imaffe of the 
sun, set in ciystal. "^be order they observed in their mardi was as tollows : 

First, they carried silver altars* on which there lay fire, called by them sacred 
and eteroaT; and these were followed by the mafi, singing, hymns aflcr the 
manner of their country. They were accompanied by three hundred and sixty- 
fire youths, corresponding to the number of days in a ^ear, clothed in purple 
robes. Afterwards came a chariot consecratedf to Jupiter,* drawn by white 
horses, and followed by a courser of a prodigious size, to whom they c^ave tbe 
name of the sun*s horse ; and the equerries were dressed in white, each having 
a gold rod in his hand. 

Ten chariots, adorned with sculptures in told and silver, followed after. 
Then marched a body of horse, composed of twelve nations^ whose manners 
and customs were various, and all armed in a diffisrent manner. Next advanced 
those whom the Persians called the Immortals, amounting to ten thousand, who 
surpassed the rest of the barbarians in tbe sumptuousness of their apparel. 
They all wore gold collars, were clothed in robes of gold tissue, with surtouts, 
having sleeves to them, completely covered with precious stones. 

Thirty paces fttnn them, fculowea those called the kinff*s cousins or relations,! 
to the number of fifteen thousand, in habits veiy much resembling those of 
women, and more remarkable for the vain pomp of their dress than the glitter 
of their arms* 

Those called the doryphori came after ; they carried the king's cloak, and 
walked before his chariot, in which he seemed to sit as on a high throne. This 
chariot was enriched on both sides with images of the ^ods in goki and silver ; 
and from the middle of the yoke, which was covered with jewels, rose two 
statues a cubit in heieht, the one representing war, the other peace, havii^ a 
gold eagle between tnem, with wings extended, as ready to tale its flight. 

But nothin^^could equal the magnificence of the king. He was clothed in a 
vest of purple, stripea with silver, and over it a lone h)be glittering all over 
with gold and precious stones, that represented twoTalcons rushing from the 
clouds, and pecking at one another. Around his waist he wore a gold girdle, 
called cidaris, after the manner of women, whence hung his scimitar, the scab- 
bard of which flamed all over w^ith gems. On his head he wore a tiara or 
mitre, round which was a fillet of blue mixed with white. 

On each side of him walked two hundred of his nearest relations, foUowed 
by ten thousand pikemen, whose pikes were adorned with silver, and tipped 
with gold; and lastly, thirty thousand infantiy,.who composed the roar>guard. 
These wero followed by the king's horses, four hundred in number, all which 
were led. 

About one hundred, or one hundred and twenty paces from thence, came Sy- 
si^ambis, the mother of Darius, seated in a chariot, and his consort in another, 
with the several female attendants of both queens riding on horseback. After 
them came fifteen large chariots, in which were the king's children, and those 
who had the care of their education, with a band of eunuchs, who are to this 
day in great esteem with those nations. Then marched the concubines, to the 
number of three hundred and sixty, in ihe equipage of queens, followed by 
six hundred mules and three hundred camels, which carried the king^s treasure,- 
and were guarded by a great body of archers. 

After these came the wives of the crown officers, and of the greatest lords 
of the court ; then tbe sutlers, and servants of th^ army, seated also in chariots. 

In the rear were a body ot light-armed troops, witn their commanders, who 
closed the whole march* 

* Jupiter was a god unknown to the Persians, (^utntus Curtios, therefore, in all probabilitjTt eallt tb« 
first aiMl ^reatfcst irt tfa«ir grods br Usat saipe. 

t This was « 4Ui« of ^gmtj- Powibly a neat namher of tbe kinv** velalioiw w«re m ttaU b»4f • 
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WoiJd not thfe reader bdlere, that he had been readin|: the dtescriptSon of a 
touniamer^, not the march of an army ? Could he imagine that princes of the 
least reason would have been so stupid, as to incorporate with their forces so 
cumbersome a train of women, princesses, concubines, eunuchs, and domes^ 
tics of both sexes ? But the custom of the country was sufficient reason. Da- 
rius, at the head of six hundred thousand men, and surrounded with this mighty 
pomp, prepared for himself only, fancied he was great, and nwe in the idea 
be had formed of himself. Yet should we reduce him to his just proportion 
and his personal worth, how little would he appear! But he is not the only 
one in this way of thinking, and of whom we may form the same judgment. 
It is time, however, for us to bring the two monarcha to blows. 

SECTION T. — ^ALEXANDER GAINS A FAMOUS VICTORY OVER DARIUS AT ISSUS. 

CONSEQUENCES OF THAT VICTORY. 

For the clearer understanding, of Alexander's march, and that of Darius, 
and the better fixing the situation of the spot where the Second battle was 
^ught, we must distinguish three straits or passes.* The first of these is im** 
mediately at the descent from mount Taurus, in the way to the city of Tarsus, 
through which, as we have already seen, Alexander marched from Cappadocia 
into Cilicia ; the second is the pass of Cilicia or Syria, leading from Cilicia 
into Syria ; and the third is the pass of Amanus, so called from that mountain. 
This pass, which leads into Cilicia frcmi Assyria, is much higher than the pass 
of Syria, northward.f 

Alexander had detached Parmcnio with part of the army to sieze the pass 
of Syria, in order to secure it for his march. As for himself, after marching 
(from Tarsus, he arrived the next day at Anchiala, a city which Sardanapalua 
16 said to have built. His tomb is still to be seen in that city, with this inscrip* 
oon, ^' Sardanapalus built Anchiala and Tarsus in one day. Go, passenger, 
«AT, DRINK, AND REJOICE, FOR THE REST IS NOTHING.'* From thencche Came 
#0 Solae, where he offered sacrifices to JSsculapms, in gratitude for the recoveiy 
«f his health. Alexander himself headed the ceremony with lighted tapers, 
followed by the whole army, and he there solemnized games ; after whidb he 
returned to Tarsus. Havir^ commanded Philotas to march the cavalry through 
the plains of Aleius, towartfi the river Pyramus, he himself went with the in- 
fantry and his life-guard to Magarsus, whence be arrived at Mallos, and after- 
wards at Castabala. Advice had been brought him, that Darius, with hi? whole 
army, was encamped at Sochus in Assyria, two days journey from Cilicia. 
There Alexander neld a council of war upon that news ; when all his generals 
and officers entreating him to march towards Darius, he set out the next day to 
give him battle. Parmenio had taken the little city of Issus, and, after pos- 
sessing himself of the pass of Syria, had left a body of forces to secure it. 
The king left the sick in Issus, marched his whole army through the pass, and 
encamped near the city o[ Myriandms, where the badness of the weather 
obliged him to halt. 

In the mean time, Darius was in the plains of Asyria, of great extent. The 
Grecian commandera who were in his service, and formed the chief strengtii of 
his army, advised him to wait there the comir^ up of the enemy. For, besides 
that thi^ spot was open on all sides, and very advantageous for his horse, it was 
spacious enough to contain his vastly numerous host, with all the ba^age and 
other things beloi^ing to the army. If, however, he should not approve of 
their counsel, they then advised him to separate this multitude, and select such 
only as were the flower of his troops ; and consequently not venture his whole 
army upon a single battle, which perhaps might be decisive. The courtiers, 
with whom the courts of monarchs, as Arrian observes, for ever abound, called 
these Greeks an unfaithful nation, and venal wretches ; and hinted to Darius, 
that the only motive of their counselling the kii^ to divide his troops was, that 
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after they should once be separated from the rest, they might have an easier 
opportunity of delivering up into the enemy's hands whatever mi^ht be in their 
power ; but that the safest way would be, to surround them with the whole 
army, and cut them to pieces, as an illustrious example of the punishment due 
to traitors. This proposal was extremelj^ shocking to Darius, who was natu- 
rally of a veiy mild and humane disposition. He therefore answered) " that 
he was far from ever designing to commit so horrible a crime ; that should he 
be guilty of it, no nation would aAer^'ards give the least credit to his promises $ 
that it was never known tliat a person had been put to death forgiving impru- 
dent counsel ; that no man would ever venture to give his opinion, if it were 
attended with such danger, a circumstance that would be of the most fatal 
consequeoce U^ princes.* He then thanked the Greeks for their zeal and good 
will, and condescended to lay before them the reasons which prompted him 
not to follow their advice* ' » 

The courtiers had persuaded Darius, that Alexander's lone delay in comine 
up with them, w^ a proof and an effect of the terror with which the approach 
of the Persian army bad filled him, for they had not heard a word of his indis- 
position ; that fortune, merely for their sake, had led Alexander into straits and 
narrow passes, whence it would be impossible for him to get out, in case they 
should fall upon him immediately : that theyoujght to seize this favourable op« 
portunity, for fear the enemy should fly, by which means Alexander would es- 
cape them. Upon this it was resolved in council, that the army should march 
in search of him ; the gods, says Arrian, blinding the eyes of mat prince, that 
he mi^t rush down the precipice they had prepared for him, and thereby make 
WBj for the destruction of the Persian monarcoy. 

Darius having sent his treasure with his most precious moveables to Damas* 
cus, a city of Syria, under a small convoy, marohed the main body of his army 
towards Cilicia, and entered it by the pass of Amanus, which lies far abov« 
the passes of Syria. His queen and mother, with the princesses his daughters, 
and the little prince his son, followed the army according to the custom of the 
Persians, but were in the carnj) during the battle. When he had advanced a 
little way westward, into Cilicia, he turned short towards Issus, not knowing 
that Alexander was behind ; for he had been assured that this prince fled be- 
fore him, and was retired in gr>at disorder into Syria; and therefore, Darius 
was now considering how he mieht best pursue him. He barbarously put to death 
all the sick who were then in the city of Issus, a few soldiers excepted, whom 
he dismissed, after making them view eveiy part of his camp, in order tbat 
they might be spectators of the prodigious multitude of his forces. These 
solaiers accordingly brou^t Alexander word of his Approach, which he could 
scarcely believe, from its great improbability, though there was nothing he de- 
sired more earnestly. But he himself was soon an eye-witness to the truth of 
it, upon which he began to think seriously of prepanng for battle. 

Alexander fearing, as the barbarians were so numerous, that they would at- 
tack him In his camp, fortified it with ditches and pallisades, discovering aji 
incredible joy to see his desire fulfilled, which was, to engage in those passes, 
where the gods seemed to have led D^ius e^ressly to deliver him into his 
hands. 

And, indeed, this spot of eround, which was but wide enough hr a small ar- 
my to act in, and move at liberty, reduced, in some measure, the two armies 
to an equality. By this means the Macedonians had space sufficient to em* 
ploy their whole army ; whereas the Persians had not room for the twentieth 
part of theirs* * . 

Alexander however, as frequently happens to the greatest captains Jelt scnne 
enootion when he saw that he was going to hazard aS at one blow. The more 
fortune had favoured him hitherto, the more he now dreaded her frowns ; the 
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moment approaching which was to determine his fate. But, on the other side, 
his courage revived from the reflection, that the rewards of his toils exceeded 
the dangers of them ; and though he was uncertain with reffard to the victory^ 
he at least hoped to aie gloriously, and like Alexander. He did not divulge 
these thoughts to any one, well knowing, that upon the approach of a battle, a 
general ought not to discover the least marks of sadness or perplexity ; and 
that the troops should read nothing but resolution and intrepioity in the coun- 
tenance of their commander. 

Having made his soldiers refresh themselves, and ordered them to be ready 
by the third watch of the night, which began at twelve, he went to the top of 
a mountain, and there, by torch-light, sacriliced, after the manner of his country, 
to the gods of the place.* As soon as the signal was given, his army, which 
was ready to march and fight, being commanded lo make greater speed, ar« 
rived by daybreak at the several posts assigned them ; but now the couriers 
bringing word that Darius was not more than thirty furlongs from them, the 
kii^ caused his army to halt, and then drew It up in order of battle. The 
peasants in the greatest terror came also and acquainted Darius with the arrival 
of the enemy, which he would not at first believe, imagining, as we have ob- 
served, that Alexander fled before him. and endeavoure(^to escape. This nevra 
threw his troops into the utmost contusion, who in that surprise ran to their 
arms with great precipitation and disorder. 

The spot where the battle was fought, lay near the city of Issus, which the 
mountains bounded on one side, and the sea on the other. The plain, that was 
situated between them bothj must have been considerably broad, as the two 
armies encamped in it ; and I before observed that the army of Darius was 
vastly numerous. The river Pinarius ran through the middle of this plain from 
the mountain to the sea, and divided it veiy nearly into two equal parts. The 
mountain formed a hollow like a gulf, the extremity of which, in a curve line, 
bounded part of the plain. 

Alexander drew up his army in the following order. He posted at the ex- 
tremity of the right wing, which stood near the mountains, the aigyraspides,t 
commanded by Nicanor ; then the phalanx of Ccenus, and afterwards that of 
Perdiccas, which terminated in the centre of the main army. On the exta^mity 
of the lefl wing he posted the phalanx of Aniyntas, then that of Ptolemy, and 
lastly that of Meleager. Thus the famous Macedonian phalanx was formed, 
which we find was composed of six distinct corps or brigades. Each of these 
bodies was headed by able generals ; but Alexander, being always generalis- 
simo, had consequently the command of the whole army. The horse were 
placed on the two wings ; the Macedonians, with the Thessalians, on the right, 
and those of Peloponnesus, with the other allies, on the lef\. Craterus com- 
manded all the foot which composed the left wing, and Parmenio the whole 
wii^. Alexander had reserved to himself the command of the right. He had 
desired Parmenio to keep as near the sea as possible, to prevent the barbarians 
fix)m surrtunding him ; and Nicanor, on the contrary, was ordered to keep at 
some distance from the mountains, to keep himself out of the reach of the ar- 
rows discharged by those who were posted on them. He covered the horse of 
his right wing with the light horse of Protomachus and the Paeonians, and bis 
foot with the bowmen of Antiochus. He reserved the Agrians,} commanded 
bj Attalus, who were greatly esteemed, and some forces that were newly ar 
nved from Greece, to oppose those which Darius had posted on the mountains. 

The army of Darius was drawn up in the following order. Having heard 
that Alexander was marching towards him in order of battle, he commanded 
thirty thousand horse and twenty thousand bowmen to cross the river Pinarius, 
that he might have an opportunity to draw up his army in a commodious man- 
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per on the opposite side. In the centre, he posted the thirty thousand Greeks 
in his service, who, doubtless, were the flower and chief strer^h of his amiy, 
and were not at a]1 inferior in braveiy to the Macedonian phalanx, with thirty 
thousand Cardacians on their right, and as many on their left ; the field of bat- 
tle not being able to contain a greater number. These were all heavily armed. 
The rest ot the infantry, distinguished by their several nalions. were ranged 
behind the first line. It is to be regretted that Arrian does not tell us the depth 
of each of those two lines; but it must have been prodigious, if we consider the 
extreme narrowness of the pass, and the amazing multitude of the Persian forces. 
On the mountains which lay to their left, against Alexander's right winj2:, Dariys 
posted twenty thousand men, who were so ranged, in the several windiiigs of 
the mountain, that some were behind Alexander's army, and others before it. 
Darius, after having posted his army in order of battle, made his horse re- 
cross the river, and despatched the greatest part of them towards the sea against 
Paripenio, be^^ause they could fight on that spot with the greatest advantage : 
the rest of his cavalry he sent to the left, towards the mountain. Finding, 
however, that these' tvould be of no service on that side, because of the Ico 

§re at narrowness of the spot, he caused a great part of them to wheel £.bcut to 
le right. He took his post in the centre of his army, pui^uant to the custom 
cf the Persian monarchs. 

Alexander, observing that most of the enemy's horse was to oppose his left 
iving, which consisted only of those of Peloponnesus, and some other allies, de- 
tached immediately to it tne Thessalian cavaliy, which he caused to wheel round 
')ehind his battalions, to prevent their being seen by the barbarians. On the 
Aame side, the left, ne posted, before his Toot, the Cretan boAvmen, and the 
Thracians of Sitacles, a king of Thrace, who were cctvered by the horse. The 
foreigners in his service were behind all the rest. 

Perceiving that his right wing did not extend so far as the left of the PersianSi 
which might surround and attack it in flank, he drew from the centre of his army • 
two regiments of foot, which he detached thither, with orders for them to march 
behind, to prevent their being seen by the enemy. He also reinforced that wing 
of his forces which he had opposed to the barbarians on tlie mountains ; foi, 
seeing they did not come down, he made the Agrians and some other bowmen 
attacK them, and drive them towards the summit of it ; so that he left only three 
hundred horse to keep them in, and sent the rest, as I obsened, to reinforce 
his right wing, which by this means extended farther than that of the Persians. 

The two armies being thus drawn up in order of battle, Alexander marched 
very slowly, that his soldiers might take a little breath ; so that it was supposed 
they would not engage till very late ; for Darius still continued with his army 
on the other side of the river, in order not to lose the advantageous situation of 
his post ; and even caused such parts of the shore as were not craggy to be se- 
cured with palisadoes, whence tne Macedonians concluded tliat he was already 
afraid of being defeated.. The two armieis being come in sight, Alexander, 
riding along the ranks, called, by their several names, the principal ofiicers 
both of the Macedonians and foreigners ; and exhorted the soldiers to signalize 
themselves, speaking to each nation according to its peculiar genius and dis- 
position. To the Macedonians he represented " the victories they had fonnerly 
gained in Europe ; the still recent gioiy of the battle of the Granicus ; the great 
number of cities and provinces they had left behind them, all which they had 
subdued." He added, " that by one single victory they would possess them- 
selves of the Persian empire ; and that the spoils of tlie east would be the re- 
ward of their bravery and toils." The Greeks he animated " by the remem- 
brance of the many calamities which the Persians, those irrcconcileable enemies 
to Greece, had brought upon thein ;" and set before them " the famous battles 
of Marathon, of Thermopylae, of Salamin, of Plataeae, and the many others i>y 
wiiich they had acquired immortal ^lory." He directed the lliyrians a^'' 
Tt'hracians, nations who used to subsist by plunder and rapine, " to viev 
enenay^s army, eiiry part of which shone w.Uh gold and p jrjr^e and w 
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loaded so much with arms as with bdotj. That they therefore should piub 
fonvard, they who were men, and strip all those women of their ornaments ,• 
and exchange their mountains, covered perpetually with ice and snow, for the 
smiling plains and rich fields of Persia." The moment he had ended, the 
whole army set up a shout, and cagerfy desired to he led on directly against 
the enemy. 

Alexander had advanced at first very slowly, to prevent the ranks, or the 
front of his phalanx, from breaking, and halted by intervals : but when he was 
pot within bow-shot, he commanded all his right wine to plunge impetuously 




ight with the utmost braveiy 

iution ; ancf being now forced to close fight, they chaiged on both sides, sword 
in hand, when a dreadful slaughter ensued ; for they engaged man to man, each 
aiming the point of his sword at the face of his opponent. Alexander, who per- 
formed the duty both of a private soldier and a commander, wished nothiqg 
so aidently as the glory of killing, with his own hand, Darius, who, being seated 
on a high chariot, was conspicuous to the whole army ; and by that means was 
a powerful object, both to encourage his own soldiers to defend, and the enemy 
to attack him. The battle now grew more furious and bloody than before, so 
that a great number of Persian noblemen were killed. Each side fought with 
incredible bravery. Oxathres, brother to Darius, observii^ that Alexander was 
about to charge that mon?Jch with the utmost vigour, rushed before his chariot 
with the horse under his command, and distinguished himself above all the 
rest. The horses that drew the chariot, being covered with wounds, began to 
prance about, and shook the yoke so violently, that they were upon the point 
of overturning the king, who, seeing himself likely to fall alive into the hands 
of his enemies, leaped down and mounted another chariot. The rest observing 
this, fled as fast as possible, and throwing down their arms, made the best of 
their way. Alexander had received a sfight wound in his thigh, but happily 
it was not attended with ill consequences. 

While part of the Macedonian infantry, posted to the rights were canying op 
the advantages they had gained against the Persians, the remainder of them 
who engaged the Greeks, met with greater resistance. These, observing that 
the bo(fy of infantry in Question were no longer covered by the fight wmg of 
Alexanaer's army, whicn was pursuing the enemy, came and attacked it in 
flank. The engagement was very bloody, and victoiy a long[ time doubtful. 
The Greeks endeavoured to push the Macedonians into the river, and to re- 
cover from the disorder into which the left wing had been thrown. The Ma- 
cedonians also signalized themselves with the utmost bravery, in order to 
preserve the advantage which Alexander had just before gained, and support 
the honour of their phalanx, which had always been considered as invinciole. 
There was also a perpetual jealousy bet^veen these two nations, the Greeks 
and Macedonians, which greatly increased their courage, and made the resist- 
ance on each side very vigorous. On Alexander's siae, Ptolemy, the sou of 
Seleucus, lost his life, with one hundred and twenty other considerable oflicers, 
who had all behaved with the utmost gallantly. 

In the mean time the right wing, which was victorious under its monarch, 
after defeating all who opposed it, wheeled to the left against those Greeks 
who were fighting with the rest of the Macedonian phftlanx, whom they charged 
very vigorousljjr, and, attacking them in flank, entirely routed them. 

At the very beginning of the engagement, the Persian cavaliy, which was in 
the right wing, without waitii^ for their being attacked by the Macedonians, 
had crossed the river, and rushed upon the Thessalian horse, several of whose 
squadrons were broken by it. Upon this, the remainder of the latter, in order 
tm avoid the impetuosity of the first chaige, and oblige the Persians to break 
their ranks, made a feint of retiring, as if terrified by the p;odigious numbers 
of the enemy. The Persians, seeing this were filled wffh bolaness and cod 
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iidence, and, tfaeveupon^ the greatest part of them advancing, without order or 

Erecaution, as to a certain victory, had no thoughts but of pursuing the enemy, 
fpon this the Thessalians, seeing them in such concision, faced about on a 
sudden, and renewed the fight with fresh ardour. The Persians made a brav« 
defence, till they saw Darius put to flight, and the Gieeks cut to pieces bj tkm 
phalanx. 

The routing of the Persian cavalry completed tbe defeat of ihe army. Th« 
Persian horse suffered very nwjch m the retreat, from the preat weight of the 
arms of their riders ; not to mention, that as they retired in disorder, ana crowded 
in great numbers throuprh passes, they bruised and unhorsed one another, and 
were more annoyed by their own soldiers than by the enemy. Besides, the 
Tbessalian cavalry pursued tliem with so much fu^, that they were as much 
shattered as the infantry, and lost as many men. 

With regard to Darius, as we before obsen ed, the instant lie saw his left 
wiiiff broken, he was one of the first who fled in bis chariot ; but, getting after- 
wards into cracgy, rugged places, he mounted on horseback, thmwing down 
his bow, shield, and royal mantle. Alexander, however, did not attempt to 
pursue him, till he saw that his phalaiuc had conquered the Greeks, and the 
Persian horse put to flight, which was of great advantage to the prince that fled. 
About eight thousand of the Greeks that were in the service of Darius, with 
their officers at their head, who were very brave, retired over the mountains, 
towards Tripoli, in Syria, where finding the transports which had brought tliem 
from Lesbos upon diy ground, they fitted out as many of them as suited their 
purpose, and burned tbe rest to prevent tlieir bein^ pursued. 

The barbarians, who had exerted themselves with great bravery in the fii"st 
attack, afterwards gave way in the most shameful manner ; and being intent 
upon nothing but saving themselves, tliey took di%rent ways. Some struct 
into the bign road which led directly to Persia ; others ran into woods and 
lonely mountains : and a small number returned to their camp, which the vic- 
torious enemy had already taken and plundered. 

Sysigambis, the mother of Darius, and that monarches queen, who was also 
his sister, remained in it, with two of the king's daughters, a son of his, a child, 
^nd some Persian ladies. For the rest had been carried to Damascus, with part 
of his treasure, and all such thii^s as contributed only to the luxuiy and mag- 
nificence of his court. No more than three thousand talents were found in hit 
cannp ; but the rest of the treasure fell afterwards into the hands of Parmeuio^ 
at his taking the city of Damascus. 

Alexander, weary of pursuing Darius, seeine: night draw on. and that it would 
be impossible for him to overtake that monarch, returned to the enemy's camp, 
which his soldiers had j'ust before plundered. Such was the end of this me- 
morable battle, fought in the fourth year of Alexander's reign. The Persians,* 
either in the engagement or the rout, lost a great number of their forces, both 
horse and foot ; out veiy few were killed on Alexander's side.f 

That very evening he invited the grandees of his court, and his chief offi- 
cers, to a &ast, at which he himself was present, notwithstanding the wound 
he had received, it having only grazed the skin. But they were no sooner sat 
down at table, than theyneard, from a neighbouring tent, a great noise, inter- 
mixed with groans, which alarmed all the company, insomuch that the sol- 
diers, who were upon guard before the king's tent, ran to their aims, beii^. 
afraid of an insurrection. But it was found that the persons who made this 
clamour, were the mother and the wife of Darius, and the rest of the captive 
ladies, who, supposing that prince dead, bewailed his loss, according to the 
custom of the barbarians, with dreadful cries and bowlings. A eunuch, who 
had seen Darius' cloak in the hands of a soldier, imagining he had killed him. 



♦ Accordiag to Q^uiDtus Curtiui and Arrino, l!»e Per«ian« lo«t 100.000 foot, and 10 000 how«. And th* 
tartner Vistoricn reUtet. that no more than 160 h«ne, and aOO foot, were lost »« Alexanders ude, wbir' 
j«e» m»t Mcm vety piQbaMe. t A. M. 8871. Aat /. C. 9f 
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tnd afterwards stripped him of that garment, had carried them that false ac- 
count. 

We are informed that Alexander, on bein§; told the reason of this false alarm, 
could not refrain from tears, when he considered the sad calamity of Darius, 
and the tender disposition of those princesses, whom his misfortunes only af- 
fected. He therefore sent Leonatus, one of his chief courtiers, to assure them, 
that the man whose death they bewailed was alive. Leonatus, taking some sol- 
diers with him, came to the tent of the princesses, and sent word, tnat he was 
come to pay them a visit in the king's name. The persons who were at the 
entrance of the tent, seeing a band of armed men, imagined that their mis- 
tresses were undone ; and accordingly ran into the tent, cryinff aloud, tliat their 
last hour was come, and that soldiers were despatched to murder them ; so that 
these princesses bein^ seized with the utmost distraction, did not make the 
least answer, but waited in deep silence for the orders of the conaueror. A{ 
last, Leonatus, having staid a long time, and seeing no one appear, left his sol- 
diers at the door, and came into the tent. Their terror increased, when they 
saw a man enter among them without being introduced. They thereupon threw 
themselves at his (eei^ and entreated, that " before he put them to death, they 
might be allowed to bury Darius after the manner of their country ; and that 
when they had paid this last duty to their king, they should die contented." 
Leonatus answered, " That Darius was living ; and that so far from giving them 
any offence, they should be treated as queens, and live in their former splen- 
dour." Sysi^ambis, hearing this, began to recover her spirits, and permitted 
Leonatus to ffive her his hand, to raise her from the ground. 

The next aav Alexander, after visiting the wounded, caused the last honours 
to be paid to the de:^d, in presence of the whole army, dravm up in the most 
splendid order of battle. He treated the Persians oi distinction in the same 
manner, and permitted the mother of Darius, to bury whatever persons she 
pleased, according to the customs and ceremonies practised in her countiy. 
riiis prudent princess, however, used that permission in regard only to a few 
who were her near relations ; and that with such a modesty and reserve as she 
thought suited her present condition. The king testified his joy and gratitude 
to the whole army, especially to the chief officers i whose actions he applauded 
in the strongest terms, as well those of which he himself had been an eye-wit- 
ness, as such as had only been related to him ; and he made presents to all, ac- 
cording to their merit and station. 

After Alexander had performed these several duties, truly worthy a great 
monarch, he sent a message to the queens, to inform them that he was coming to 
pay them a visit ; and accordingly, commanding all his train to withdraw, he 
entered the tent, accompanied only by Hephsestion. He was his favourite, and 
as they had been brought up together, the king revealed his secrets to him, 
and nobody else dared to speak so freely to him ; but Hephaestion made so 
cautious and discreet a use of that liberfy, that he seemed to take it, not so 
much out of inclination, as from a desire to obey the king, who would have it 
so.* They were of the same age, but Hephfestion was taller, so that the queens 
took him at first for the king, and paid him their respects as such : but some 
captive eunuchs showing them Alexander, Sysigambis fell prostrate before him, 
and begged his {Pardon ; declarii^, that as she had never seen him, she hoped 
that consideration would plead her apology. The king, raising her from the 
ground, "Dear mother," said he, "you are not mistaken, for he also is an 
Alexander :" A fine expression, which does honour to both If Had Alexander 
always thought and acted in this manner, he w^ould have justly merited the 
title of XJreat ; but fortune had not yet corrupted his souLJ He bore her al 



* Libertatii quoque in eo admooeodo noo alius jat habebat; quod Umen ita ararpabat, at ma^is a re^ 
fermiatum qaam yiodicatuniab eo Tideretur. — Q^ointus Curtius. 

to dooum inclyts rocia, danti pariter atque accipicati speciotum ! — Val. Max. 1. ir. e. 7. 
Z Sed nondum fortaoa te aolmo ejus lofuderat. Itaque ori'eatem earn moderate t\ nrodcntar tiiUtt a4 
mum ma^fQiuidiaem ejus dob cepit.— (^. Curt 
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fifft mth moderation and 'wisdom ; but at last she overpowered him, and Le 
became unable to resist her. 

Sysi^ambis, strongly affected with these testimonies of p:oodness and huma- 
nity, could not forbear testifying her-gratitudc upon that account. *' Great 
prince," said she to him, " what words shall I find to express my thanks, in 
such a manner as mav answer your generosity ! You call me your mother, and 
honour me still with tne title of queen, whereas I confess myself your captive. 
[ know what I have been, and what I now am. I know the whole extent of 
my past grandeur, and find I can support all the weight of my present ill for- 
tune.* But it will be glorious for you, as you now have an absolute po\\'er over 
us, to make us feel it by your clemency only, and not by ill treatment.'* 

The king, after comforting the princesses, took the son of Darius in his arms 
This little child, without discovering the least terror, embraced Alexander, who 
being affected with his confidence, and turning about to Hephaestion, said to 
him, " O, that Darius had some portion of this tender disposition !" 

It is certain that Darius, in the beginning of his reign, behaved in such a 
manner, that he surpassed, in clemency and goodness, all his predecessors ; 
and was superior to a passion which conquers and enslaves the strongest. Da- 
rius' consort was the most lovely princess in the world, as he himself was the 
most beautiful of princes, and of a very tall and most majestic figure ; and the 
princesses their daughters resembled them. They were, says Plutarch, in Alex- 
ander's camp, not as in that of an enemy^ but as in a sacred temple, and a 
sanctuary assigned for the asylum of chastity, in which all the princesses lived 
so retired, that they were not seen by any person, nor did any one dare to ap- 
proach their apartments. 

We even find, that after the first visit above mentioned, which was a respect- 
fiil and a ceremonious one, Alexander, to avoid exposing himself to the dangers 
of human frailty, took a solemn resolution never to visit the queen any more.f 
He himself informs us of this memorable circumstance, in a letter written ty 
him to Parmenio, in which he commanded him to put to death certain Mace- 
donians, who had forced the wives of some forei^ soldiers. In this letter the 
following words were read : " For, as to myself, it will be found that I neither 
saw nor would see the wife of Darius ; and did not suffer any person to speak 




To conclude, he treated these princesses with such humanity, that nothing 
but the remembrance that they were captives could have made them sensible 
of their calamity ; and of all the advantages they possessed before, nothing 
was wanting with regard to Alexander, but that trust and confidence, which no 
one can repose in an enemy, however kindly he behaves. 

SECTION VI. — ALEXANDER MARCHES VICTORIOUS INTO SYRIA. LAYS SIEGE 

TO TYRE, WHICH HE TAKES BY STORM. 

Alexander set out towards Syria, after bavins^ consecrated three altars on 
the river Pinarius, the first to Jupiter, the second to Hercules^nd the third to 
Minerva, as so many monuments of his victory. He had sent Parmenio to Da- 
mascus, where the treasure of Darius was deposited. The governor of the 
city betraying his sovereign, from whom he had now no further expectations, 
wrote to Alexander to acquaint him that he was ready to deliver up into his 
hands all the treasure and other rich stores of Darius. But, being desirous of 
covering his treason with a specious pretext, he pretended fliat he was not se- 
cure in the city, and so caused, by daybreak, all the money and the richest 
things in it to be put on men's backs, and fled away with the whole, seemii^ly 
with intention to secure them, but in reality to deliver them up to the enemy, 
iLS he had agreed with Parmenio, who had opened the letter addressed to the 

* Et pneteritai fort»M» t^ifogum «*». •* p»«»entU i*tvm p»li possum.— Q,. Cori. 
♦ Plat, in AU«. -• -» J Val Max. 1. iv. C 3. 
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kin^. At the first &)g:ht of the forces which this gimeral headed, ikom fite 
carried the burdens, being terrified, threw them down, and fled away, as did 
the soldiers who convoyed them, and the go\ emor himselfl On this occasion, 
immense riches were seen scattered over the fields ; all the gold and silvel' de- 
sianed to pay so great an army ; the splendid equipages of so many great lords 
ana ladies ; the gplden vases and bridles, magnificent tents, and carriages 
abandoned by their drivers ; in a word, whatever the long prosperity and fru- 
gality of so many kings had amassed during nlany ages, was abandoned to 
the conqueror.* 

But the most moving part of this sad scene was, to see the wives of the satraps 
and grandees of Persia, most of whom dragged meir little children aAer them ; 
so much the greater objects of compassion, as they were less sensible of their 
misfortune* Among these were three young princesses, daughters of Ochu8| 
who had reigned before Darius ; the widow m this Ochus ; the daughter oi 
Oxathres, brother to Darius ; the wife of Artabazus, the greatest lora of the 
court, and his son Ilioneus. There were also taken jprisoners, the wife and son 
of Phamabazus, whom the king had appointed admiral of all the coasts ; three 
daughters of Mentor ; the wife and son of Memnon, that illustrious general ; 
insomuch, that there was scarcely one noble family in Persia that did not shart 
in this calamity. 

There were also found in Damascus, the ambassadors of the Grecian citieS| 
particularly those of Lacedaemon and Athens, whom Darius thought he had 
lodged in a safe asylum, when he put them under the protection of that traitor, 

Sesides money, and plate which was afterwards coined, and amounted to 
immense sums, thirty thousand men, and seven thousand beasts laden with 
baggage, were taken. We find, by Parmenio's letter to Alexander,! that he 
found in Damascus three hundred and twenty-nine of the kind's concubines, all 
admirably well skilled in music ; and also a multitude of officers, whose busi- 
ness was to regulate and prepare every thing relating to entertainments ; such 
as to make wreaths, to prepare perfumes and essences, to dress viands, lo make 
pies, and all kinds of pastiy, to preside over the wine cellars, and to give out 
the wine. There were four hundred and ninety-two of these officers ; a train 
worthy of a prince who runs to his destruction ! 

Darius, who a few hours before was at the head of so mighty and splendid 
an army, and who came into the field mounted on a chariot, with the pride of 
a conqueror, rather than with the equipage of a warrior, was flying oyer plains^ 
which, from being before covered with the infinite multitude of his forces, now 
appeared like a desert or vast solitude. This ill-fated prince rode swiftly the 
whole night, accompanied by a very few attendants ; for all had not taken 
the same road, and most of those who accompanied him could not keep up 
•with hiraj as he often changed horses. At last he arrived at Sochus,J where 
he assembled the remains of his army, which amounted only to four thousand 
men, including Persians as well as foreigners ; and from thence he made all 
possible haste to Thapsacus, in order to have the Euphrates between him and 
Alexander. 

In the mean time, Parmenio having carried all the booty into Damascus, the 
kinff commanded him to take care of It, and likewise of the captives. Most 
of the cities of Syria surrendered at the first approaches of the conqueror. On 
his arrival at Marathes, he received a letter from Darius, in which he styled 
himself king, without bestowing that title on Alexander. He commanded, 
rather than entreated him, " to ask any sum of money he should think proper, 
by way of ransom for his mother, his wife, and children. That with regard 
to their dispute for empire, he might, if he thought proper, decide it in one 

feneral batde, to which both parties should bring an equal numbc r of troops i 
ut that, in case he were still capable of good counsel, he would advise him to 
— - 

• • Diod. 1. xvu. p. 517, 518. Arriajn. I. ii. p. 83—86. PUit. in Alex. p. fi78. Q,iiint. Curt. 1. iy. c. 1 
^iD L xt. c. 10. t Atlieii. 1. juii. p. 009 
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lest contented witib tfie King^dom of hia ancestors, and not kivade that of another; 
that they should henceforward live as good friends and faithful allies ; that he 
himself was ready to swear to the observance of these articles, and to receive 
Alexander's oath." 

This letter, which breathed 90 unseasonable a pride and haug^htiness, exceed- 
ingly offended Alexander. He therefore wrote the following answer : ** Alexan- 
der, the king, to Darius. The ancient Darius, whose name you assume, in for- 
mer times entirely ruined the Greeks who inhabited the coasts of the Hellespont, 
and the lonians, our ancient colonies. He next crossed the sea at the head of a 
powerful army, and carried the war into the very heart of Macedon and Greece. 
Afler him, Xerxes made another descent with an immense number of barba- 
rians, in order to fight us ; and havii^ been oveki^ome in .a naval engagement, 
be left in Greece, at his retiring, Mardonius, who plundered our cities^and laid 
waste our plains. But who has not heard, that rnilip, my father, was assassi- 
nated by wretches suborned thereto by your partisans, in hopes of a great re- 
ward ? For it is customaiy with the rersians to undertake impious wars, and 
when armed in the field, to set a price upon the heads of their enemies. And 
even you yourself, though at the head of -a vast army, promised a thousand 
talents to any person who should kill me. I therefore only defend myself, and 
consequently am not the aggressor. And indeed the gods, who always declare 
£or the iust cause, have favoured my arms : and, aided by their protection, 1 
have subjected a ereat part of Asia, and defeated you, Darius, m a pitched 
battle. Though fought not to grant any request you make, since you have 
not acted fairly in this war ; yet, in case you will appear before me in a sup- 
plicating posture, I give you my word, that I will restore to you, without any 
ransom, your mother, your wife, and children. I will let you see, that I know 
how to conquer, and to oblige the conquered.* If you are afraid of surrendering 
yourself to me, I now assure you, upon my honour, that you may do it without 
the least danger ; but remember, when you next write to me, that you write no 
onlv to a king, but to your king." Thersippus was ordered to canr this letter. 

Alexander marching fpom thence into Phoenicia, the citi^ns of By bios opened 
their gates to him. Eveiy one submitted as be advanced, but no people did 
this with greater pleasure than the Sidonians. We have seen in wnat manner 
Ochus had destroyed their city, eighteen years before, and put all the inhabit- 
ants of it to the sword. After he was returned into Persia, such of the citizens 
as, upon account of their traffic, or for some other cause, had been absent, and 
hj that jneans had escaped the massacre, returned thither, and rebuilt their 
c«ty. But ihev had retamed so violent a hatred of the Persians, that they were 
overjoyed at this opportunity to throw off their yoke ; and indeed they were 
the first in that country who submitted to the king by their deputies, in oppo- 
sition to Strato their king^, who had declared in favour of Danus. Alexander 
dethroned him, and permitted Hephsstion to elect in his stead whatever person 
of the Sidonians he should judge worthy of so exalted a station. 

This favourite was quartered at the house of two brothers, who were young, 
and of the most considerable family in the city : to these he offered the crown; 
but they refused it, tellmg him, that according to the laws of their countiy, no 
person could ascend the throne, unless he were of the royal blood. Hephses- 
tion admiring this magnanimity, which could contemn what others strive to ob- 
tain by fire and sword, " Conlmue," says he to them, ** in this way of thinking, 
you who before were sensible that it is much more glcnrious to refuse a diadem, 
than to accept it. However, name to me some nerson of the royal family, who 
may remember, when he is king, that it was you who set the crown upon his head." 
The brothers, observing that several, through excessive ambition, aspired to this 
nigh station, and to obtain it, paid a servile court to Alexander's favourites, 
declared that they did not know any person more worthy of the diadem than 
one Abdolonymus, descended, though at a great distance, from the royal line, 

J— ^— ■ I I I ■ I r ■ ■ ■— i— — ^^ 
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but who at the same time was so poor, that he was obliged to get his bread by 
daily labour, in a garden without the city. His honesty and integrity had reduced 
him, as well as many more, to such extreme poverty. Solely intent upon his 
labour, he did not hear the clashing of the arms which had shaken all Asia. 

The two brothers went immediately in search of Abdolonymus with the royal 
garments, and found him weeding his garden. They then saluted him king;, 
and one of them addressed Ibim thus : "You must now change your tatters for 
the dress I have brought you. Put up that mean and contemptible habit in 
which you have grown old ; assume the sentiments of a prince ; but when you 
are seated on the Sirone, continue to preserve the virtue which made you worthy 
of k. And when you shall have ascended it, and by that means become the 
supreme dispenser of life and death over all your citizens, be sure never to for- 
get the condition in which, or rather for which, you was elected."* Abdo- 
lonymiis looked upon the whole as a dream, and, unable to guess the meaning 
of it, asked if they were not ashamed to ridicule him in that manner. But, as 
he made a greater resistance than suited their inclinations, they themselves 
washed him, and threw over his shoulders a purple robe richlv embroidered with 
gold ; then, after repeated oaths of their being in earnest, they conducted him 
to the palace. 

The news of this was immediately spread over the whole citjr. Most of the 
Inhabitants were overjoyed at it, but some murmured, especially the rich, who 
despising the former abject state of Abdolonymus, could not forbear showing 
their resentments upon that account in the king's court. Alexander commandea 
the new-elected prince to be sent for : and after surveying: him attentively a 
long time, spoke thus : " Thy air and mien do not contradict what is related 
of thy extraction ; but I should be glad to know with what frame of mind thou 
didst bear thy poverty." " Would to the gods," replied he, " that 1 may bear 
this crown with equal patience. These hands haveprocured me all I desired ; 
and while I possessed nothing, I wanted nothing.t This answergave Alexander 
a high idea of the virtue oi Abdolonymus, so that he presented him not only 
with all the rich furniture which had belonged to Strstto, and part of the Per- 
sian plunder, bat likewise annexed one m the neighbouring provinces to his 
dominions. 

Syria and Phoenicia were already subdued by the Macedonians, the city of 
Tyre excepted. This city was justly entitled the Qjueen of the Sea, thatele- 
ment bringing to it the tribute of all nations. She boasted her having first in- 
vented navigation, and taught mankind the art of braving the wind and waves 
by the assistance of a frail bark. The happy situation of Tyre, the conven- 
ience and extent of its ports, the character of^its inhabitants, who were indus- 
trious, laborious, patient, and extremely courteous to strangers, invited thither 
merchants from all parts of the globe ; so that it might be considered not so 
much as a city belonging to any particular nation, as the common city of all 
nations, and the centre of their commerce.! 

Upon Alexander s advancing towards it, the Tyrians sent him an embassy, 
with presents for himself, and refreshments for his army. Theywere willing 
to have hini for their friend, but not for their master : so that when he discov- 
ered a desire of entering the city, in order to offer a sacrifice to Hercules j its 
tutelar god, they refused him admission. But this conqueror, after gaining so 
many victories, had too proud a heart to boar such an affront, and thereujpon 
was resolved to force them to it by a siege, which they, on the other side, were 
determined to sustain with the utmost vigour. The spring was now coming 

* Cape re^is aniinum, et in earn fortiinain, qua diq;-nu8 es, i^tam coattnentiam profer. Kt, cum in rrgali 
toVio residebis. vita; necisque omnium civium dominus, care obllrlacaris hujus tlatus io quoaccipis regnum, 
iiAo berculs, propter qH«*m. — Q,irint. Curt. 

t Corporii, ioqui', habitns, famaj e^envris non repog-nat. Sed Ubet scire, inopiam qua patientia tuleris. 
Turn ille; utinam, inqnit, eodem animo rcj^num patj possim ! (The thought is^eautiful and just. He con- 
siders thf r«^al power as a burdep more dlflicaltto be borne than poverty;— nregti urn palL) fins manus suf* 
fecere dcsiderio meo. Nihil habenti, nihil defult — Q,. Curt. 

I Diod. I. xvii. p. 5 18— 52d. Arrian. I. H. p. 87—100. Plut, io Alex. d. 678, 679. Q. Curt. L ir. c. Si 
* 4. JwUn. 1. xi. c. 10. 
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on. 1V>^ was at that time seated m an island of the sea, about a quarter of a 
league from the continent. It was Jurrounded by a strong^ wall, one hundred 
and fif\7 feet b^h, which the waves of the seawashcd ; and the Cacthaginians, 
a colony from Tyre, a mighty people, and soyereigns of the ocean, whose am- 
bassadors were at that time in me city ofierir^ to Hercules, according to an- 
cient custom, an annual sacrifice, had engaged themselves to succour the Ty* 
nans. It was this made them so haughty. Firmly determined not to surren- 
der, they fixed machines on the ramparts and on the towers, armed their young 
men, and built workhouses for the artificers, of whom there were great num- 
bers in the city ; so that every part resounded with the noise of warlike prepa- 
rations. They likewise cast iron grapples, to throw on the enemy's wonts, 
and tear them away ; as also cramp-irons, and such like instruments, inventea 
for the defence of cities. 

Alexander imagined that there were essential reasons why he should possess 
himself of Tyre. He was sensible that he could not invade Egypt easily, so 
long as the Persians should be masters of the sea ; nor pursue Danus with 
safety], in case he should leave behind him so laige an extent of country, the 
inhabitants of which were either enemies, or suspected to be so. He likewise 
was afraid lest some insurrection should break out in Greece ; and that his 
enemies, after having retaken, in his absence, the maritime cities of Asia Minor, 
and increased their fleet, would make his country the seat of war, during his 
bein^ employed in pursuing Darius in the plains of Babylon. These appre- 
hensions were the more iustly grounded, as the Lacedsemonians had declared 
openly against him, and the Athenians sided with him more out of fear than af- 
fection. But, that in case he should conquer Tyre, all Phoenicia being then 
subject to him, he would be able to dispossess the Persians of half their naval 
army, which consisted of the fleet of that province ; and would soon make 
himself master of the island of Cyprus, and of Egypt, which could not resist 
him the instant he was become master at sea. 

On the other side, one would have imagined that, according to all the rules 
of war, Alexander, after the battle of Issus, ought to have pursued Darius vi- 
gorously, and neither given him an opportunity of recovering from the fright 
into which his defeat had thrown him. nor allowed him time to rais^a new ar- 
my ; the success of the enterprise, which appeared infallible, being the only 
thing that could make him formidable and superior to all his enemies. Add to 
this, that in case Alexander should not be able to take this city, which was not 
very unlikely, he would discredit his own arms, would lose the fruit of his vic- 
tories, and prove to (he enemy that he was not invincible. But God, who had 
appointed this monarch to chastise the pride of Tyre, as will be seen hereaf- 
ter, did not once permit those thoughts to enter his mind ; but determined him 
to lay siege to the place, in spite of all the difliculties which opposed so ha- 
zardous a design, and the many reasons which should have prompted him to 
pursue quite different measures. . ^ ^ 

It was impossible to come near this city ih order to storm it, without making 
a bank whicn would reach from the continent to the island ; and an attempt of 
this kind would be attended with difficulties that were seemingly insurmounta- 
ble. The little arm of the sea, which separated the island from the continent, 
was exposed to the west wind, which often raised such dreadful storms there, 
that the waves would in an instant sweep away all works. Besides, as the city 
was surrounded on all sides by the sea, there was no fixing scaling-ladders, nor 
throwing up batteries, but at a distance in the ships ; and the wall which pro- 
jected into the sea towards the lower part, prevented people from landing : 
not to mention that the military engines which might have heen put on board 
the galleys, could not do much execution, on account of the turbulence of the 
waves. 

Nothing was capable of checking or vanquishing the resolution of Alexander, 
who was determined to cariy the city at any rate. But, as the few vessels b' 
possessed, lay at a great distance from him, and Che siege of so strong a pir 
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fiiight possibly last a loi^ time, and so retard his other enteiprises, he tbou^Iit 
proper to tiy for an accommodation. He accordingly sent heralds, who pro- 
posed a peace between Alexander and their city ; but these the Tvriahs killed, 
contrary to the law of nations, and threw them from the top of the walls into 
the sea. Alexander, exasperated at so cruel an outrage, formed a resolution 
at once, and employed his whole attention in raising a dike. He found in the 
ruins of old Tyre, which stood on the continent, and was called Palae-Tyros, 
materials to make piers, taking all the stones and rubbish from it. Mount Lf- 
banus, which was not far distant from it, so famous in Scripture for its cedaris, 
furnished him with wood for piles, and other timber work. 

The soldiers began the pier with great alacrity, being animated by the pre- 
sence of their sovereign, who himself gave out aJl the orders ; and who, know- 
ing perfectly how to insinuate himself into, and gain the affections of his troops,* 
excited some by praises, and others by slight reprimands, intermixed with kind 
expressions, and softened by promises. At first they advanced with conside- 
rable rapidity, the piles being easily driven into the slime, which served as 
mortar for the stones ; and as the place where those works were carrying on 
was at some distance from the city^ they went on without interruption, but the 
farther they went from the shore, the greater difficulties they met with ; because 
the sea was deeper, and the workmen were veiy much annoyed by the darts 
discharged from the top of the walls. The enemy, who were masters of the 
sea, comings forward in large boats, and razing^ every part of the dike, pre- 
vented the Macedonians from carrying it on with vigour. Then adding insults 
to their attack:^, they cried aloud to Alexander's soldiers, " that it was a no- 
ble sight to see those conquerors, whose names were so renowned throughout 
the world, carrying burdens on their backs like so many beasts." And they 
would afterwards ask them in a contemptuous manner, " whether Alexander 
was greater than Neptune, and if they pretended to prevail over -that erod ?" 

Tnese taunts only served to inflame tne courage of the soldiers. At last the 
bank appeared above water, began to show a level of a considerable breadth, 
and to approach the city. Then the besieged, perceiving with terror the vast- 
ness of the work, which the sea till then had kept from their sight, came in 
their ships to the bank, which was not yet very firm. These vessels were full 
of slingeri^bowmen, and others, who hurled javelins, and even fire, and being 
spread to the right and left about the bank, they shot on all sides upon the 
workmen, several of whom were wounded ; it not being possible for them to 
ward oflf the blowSj because of the great ease and swiftness with which the ves- 
sels moved backwards and forwards ; so that they were obliged to leave tiie 
work to defend themselves. It was therefore resolved, that skins and sail? 
should be spread to cover the workmen ; and that two wooden towers should 
be raised at the head of the bank, to prevent the approaches of the enemj^. 

On the other side, the Tyrians made a descent on the shore, out of the view 
of the camp, where they landed some soldiers, who cut to pieces those who 
carried the stones ; and on Mount Libanus there were also some Arabian pea- 
sants, who, meetiiig the Macedonians straggling up and down, killed near thirty 
of them, and took very nearly the same number of them. These small losses 
obliged Alexander to separate his troops into different bodies. 

The besieged, in the mean time, employed every invention, every stratagem 
that could be found, to ruin the enemy's works. They took a transport vessel, 
and filling it with brush and such like dry materials, made a large enclosure 
near the prow, wherein they threw all these things, with sulphur and pitch, and 
other xjombuartible matters. In the middle of this enclosure they set up two 
ihasts, to each of which they fixed two sail-yards, on which were hung kettles 
full of oil, and other unctuous substances. They afterwards loaded the hinder 
part of the vessel with stones anH sand, in order to raise ^ prow ; and takii^ 
advantage of a favourable wind» they towed it to sea by the assistance of their ^aE 
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leys,' As soon as tbev were come near the towers ^ they set fire (o the vessel in 
(Question, and drew it towards the point or extreinitv of tlie bank. In the mean 
time the sailors who were m it leaped into the sea, ana swam away. Immediately 
the fire caueht, with great violence, the towers, and the rest of tne works, wbicQ 
were at the nead of the bank ; and then the sail-yards being driven backwards 
and forwards, threw oil upon the fire, which veiy much increased the flame. 
But to prevent the Macedonians from extinguishing it, the Tyrians, who were 
in their galleys, were perpetually hurling at the towers fiery darts and burning 
torches, so that there was no approaching them. Several Macedonians lost 
their lives in a miserable manner on the bank, being eiUier shot through with 
arrows or burned to death ; while others, throwing down their arms, leaped 
into the sea. But, as they were swimming away, the Tyrians, choosine to take 
them alive rather than kill them, maimed their hands with clubs ana stones ; 
and after disabling them carried them off. At the same time the besieged, 
comii^ out of the city in little boats, beat down the edges of the bank, tore up 
its stakes, and burned the rest of the enj^nes. 

Alexander, though he saw most of his designs defeated, and his works de- 
molished, was not at all dejected upon that account. His soldiers endeavoured, 
with redoubled vigour, to repair tne ruins of the bank : and made and planted 
new machines with such alacrity as quite astonished tne enemy. Alexander 
himself was present on all occasions, and superintended every part of the works. 
His presence and ^reat abilities advanced these still more than the multitude 
of hands employed in them. The whole was nearly finished, and brought al- 
most to the wall of the city, when there arose on a sudden an impetuous wind, 
which drove the waves with so much fury aeainst the bank, that the cement 
and other things that bound it gave way, and the water rushing througrh the 
stones, brdke it in the middle. As soon as the great heap of stones whidi sup- 
ported the earth was thrown down, the whole sunk at once into an aby3s. 

Any warrior but Alexander would that instant have quite laid aside his en- 
terprise ; and indeed, he himself debated whether he should nojt raise the siege. 
But a superior Power, who had foretold and sworn the ruin of Tyre, and whose 
orders this prince only executed, prompted him to continue the siege, and, dis- 
pelling all nis fear and anxiety, inspired him with courage and confidence, and 
nred the breasts of his whole army with the same sentiments. For now the 
soldiers, as if but that moment arrived before the city, forgetting all the toils 
they had undeigone, began to raise a new mole, at which they worked inces- 
santly. 

Alexander was sensible, that it would not be possible for him to complete 
the bank, or to take the city, as long as the Tyrians should continue masters 
at sea. He therefore resolved to assemble before Sidon bis few remaining 
galleys. At the same time, the kings of Aradus and Byblos, cities of Phoenicia, 
hearing that Alexander had conquered their cities, abandoned the Persian fleet, 
and joined him with theirs and that of the Sidonians, which made in all eighty 
sail. There arrived also, much about the same time, ten galleys from Rhodes, 
three from Solae and Malos, ten from Lycia, and one from Macedonia of fifty 
Oars. A short time after, the kii^ of Cyprus, hearing that the Persian army 
hdd been defeated near the city of Issus, and that Alexander had possessed 
Lmiself of Phoenicia, brought him a reinforcement of upwards of one hundred 
and twenty galleys. 

The king, while his soldiers were preparing the ships and engines, took sotwe 
troops of horse, with his own regiment of guards, and m^ched towards a moun- 
tain gf Arabia, called Anti-Libanus. The tender regard he had for an old gen- 
tleman, formerly his tutor, who was absolutely resolved to follow his pupil, 
exposed Alexander to very great danger. This was Lysimachus, who gave 
the name of Achilles to his scholar, and called himself Phoenix.* When tlie 
king arrived at the foot of the mountain, he leaped firom his horse, and began 
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to walk. His troops got a considerable wajr before bim. It was already late, 
and Alexander not being willing to leave his preceptor, who was very corpu- 
lent, and scarcely able to walk, was by that means separated from his little 
army, accompanied only by a very few soldiers ; and in this manner spent the 
whole night very near the enemy, who were so numerous, that they mignt easily 
have overpowered him. However, his usual good fortune and courage extri- 
cated him from this danger ; so that, comine up afterwards with his forces, he 
advanced forward into the country, took all me strong places, either by force or 
capitulation, and returned, the eleventh day, to Sidon, where he founa Alexan 
dcr, son of Polemocrales, who had brought him a reinforcement of four thou- 
Band Greeks from Peloponnesus. 

The fleet being ready, Alexander took some soldiers from among his ffuards. 
and these he embarked with him, in order to employ them in close fight with 
the enemy ; and then set sail towards Tyre, in order of battle. Heliimseli 
was at the point or extremity of the right wing, which extended itself towards 
the main ocean, beinff acconipanied by the kings of Cyprus and Phoenicia : 
the left was commanded by CJraterus. The Tyrians were at first deterrainea 
to give battle ; but after they heard of the uniting of these forces, and saw the 
army advance, which made a grtat appearance, for Alexander had halted to 
wait the coming up of his left wmg, they kept all their galleys in their harbours, 
to prevent the enemy from entering thera. When the king saw this, he ad- 
vanced nearer the city ; and finding that it would be impossible for him to 
force the port which fay towards Sidon, because of the great narrowness of the 
entrance, and its being defended by a large number ofgalleys, whose prows 
were all turned towaras the main ocean, he. only sunk three of them which lay 
without, and afterwards came to anchor wiith his whole fleet, pretty near the 
bank, along the shore, where his ships rode in safety. 

While all these things were doing, the new bank was carried on with great 
vigour. The workmen threw into the sea whole trees, with all their branches 
on them, and laid great stones over these, on which they put other trees, and 
the latter they covered with clay, which served instead of mortar. Afterwards 
heaping more trees aAd stones on these, the whole thus joined together formed 
one entire body. This bank was made wider than the former ones, in order 
that the towers that were built in the middle might be out of the reach of such 
arrows as should be shot from those ships which might attempt to break down 
the edges of the bank. The besieged, on the other side, exerted themselves 
with extraordinary bravery, and did all that lay in their power to stop the pro- 
gress of the work. But nothing was of so much service to them as their divers, 
who, swimming under water, came unperceived quite up to the bank, and with 
books drew such branches to them as projected beyond the work ; and pulling 
forward with great strength, forced away eveiy thing that was over them. Tiiis 
was one impediment to tne carrying on of the work ; after many delays, how- 
ever, the patience of the workmen surmounting every obstacle, it was at lasf. 
finished in its utmost perfection. The Macedonians placed military engines^ 
of all kinds on the bank, in order to shake the walls with battering-rams, and 
hurl on the besieged* arrows, stones,' and burning torches. 

At the same time, Alexander ordered the Cyprian fleet, commanded by An- 
dromachus, to take its station before the harbour which lay towards Sidon ; 
and that of Phcenicia, before the harbour on the other side of the bank facing 
Egypt, towards that part where his own tent was pitched ; and enabled him- 
self to attack the city on every side. The Tyrians, in their turn, prepared for 
a vigorous defence. On that side which lay towards the bank, they had erected 
towers on the wall, which was of an astonishing height, and of a proportionable 
breadth, the whole built with great stones cemented together with mortar. The 
access to any other part was very nearly as difficult, the enemy having' fenced 
the foot of the wall with great stones, to keep the Greeks from approaching it. 
The business then was, nrst to draw these away, which could not be done but 

'*h the utmost difficulty , because, as the soldiers stood in ships, ihej could not 
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If <p yeiy finn on their legs. Besides, the Tynans adranced with covered 
gaJejs, and cut the cables which held the ships at anchor ; so that Alexander 
ivas obliged to coyer, in like manner, several vessels of thirty rrwers each, and 
to station them crosswise, to secure the anchors from the attacks of the Tjrian 
fi^allejs. But still, divers came and cut them unj^erceived, so that they were at 
lastYorced to fix them with iron chains. After this, they drew these stones with 
cable ropes, and canying them off with engines, they were thrown to the bottom 
of the sea, where it was not possible for them to do any farther mischief. The 
foot of the wall bein^ thus cleared, the vessels had veiy easy access to it In 
this manner the Tynans were invested on all sides, and attacked at the same 
time both by sea and land. 

The Macedonians had joined galleys by pairs, with four men chained to 
each oar, in such a manner, that the prows were fastened, and the stems so far 
distant one irom the other, as was necessary for the pieces of timber between 
them to be of a proper length. After this they threw from one stern to the 
other, sail-yards, which were fastened together by planks laid crosswise, in or- 
der for the soldiers to stand fast on the space. The galleys being thus equip* 
ped, they rowed towards the city, and snot under cover, against mose whode* 
fended the walls, the prows servii^ them as so many parapets. The kine 
laused them to advance about micmight, in order to surround the ;walls, and 
make a general assault. The Tyrians now eave themselves up for lost, when 
on a sndaen the sl^ was overspread with sucn thick clouds, as quite took away 
the faint glimmerings of light which before darted through the gloom. The 
sea rose by insensible decrees ; and the billows, being swelled by the fuiy of 
the winds, rose to a dreadful storm. The vessels dashed one against the other 
with so much violence, that the cables, which before fastened them together, 
were either loosened, or broken asunder ; the planks split, and, making a hor« 
rible crash, carried oS the soldiers with them ; for the tempest was so furious, 
that it was not possible to manage or steer galleys thus fastened together. The 
soldier was a hindrance to the sailor, and the sailor to the soldier ; and, as hap* 
pens on such occasions, those obeyed whose business it was to command ; fear 
and anxiety, throwing all thii^s into confusion. But now the rowers ex- 
erted themselves with so much vigour, that they got the better of the sea, and 
seemed to tear their ships out of the waves. At last they lm)ught them near 
the shore, but the greatest part in a shattered condition. 

At the same time, there arrived at Tyre thirty ambassadors from Carthage, 
who did not bring the least succours, though they had promised such mighty 
things. Instead of this, they only made excuses, declaring that it was with the 
greatest grief the Carthaginians found themselves absolutely unable to assist 
the Tyrians in any manner ; for that they themselves were engaged in a war, 
not as before, for empire, but to save their cOuntiy.* And indeed the Syracu- 
sans were laying waste all Africa at that time with a powerful army, and had 
pitched their camp not far from the walls of Carthage. The Tyrians, though 
frustrated in this manner of the great hopes they had conceived, were no ways 
dejected. They only took the wise precautions to send most of their women 
and children to Carthage, in order that they themselves might be in a condition 
to defend themselves to the last extremity, and bear more courageously the 
greatest calamities which might befall tiiem, when they had once lodged, ui a 
secure asylum, what they most valued in the world. 

There was in the city a brazen statue of Apollo, of an enormous size. This 
Colossus had formerly stood in the city of Gela in Sicily. The Carthaginians 
having taken it about the year four hundred and twelve before Christ, had 
given it, by way of present, to the city of Tyre, which they always considered 
as the mother of Carthage.t The Tyrians had set it up in their city, and 
worship was paid to it. During the siege, on a dream which one of the 
citizens had, the Tyrians imagined that Apollo was determined to leave them, 
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and go over to Alexander. Immediately they fastened with a gdd chain his 
statue to the altar of Hercules, to prevent the deity in question from leaving* 
them. For these people weft silly enough to belieye, that after his statue was 
thus fastened down, it would not be possible for him to. make his escape ; and 
that be would be prevented from doing so by Hercules, the tutelar gcd of the 
city. What a strange idea the heathens had of their divinities ! *■ 

Some of the Tynans proposed the restoring of a sacrifice which had been 
discontinued for many ages ; namely, to sacrifice a child, b6m of free parents, 
to Saturn. The Carthaginians, who had borrowed this sacrilegious custono 
from their founders, preserved it till the destruction of their city ; and had not 
the old men, who were invested with the greatest authority in Tyre, opposed 
this cruelly superstitious custom, a child would have been butchered on this 
occasion. 

The Tyrians, finding their city exposed every moment to be taken by storm, 
resolved to fall upon the Cyjjrian fleet, which lay at anchor off Sidon. They 
took the opportunity to do this at a time when the seamen of Alexander's fleet 
-were dispersed, and when he himself had withdrawn to his tent, pitched on 
the sea-shore. They accordingly came out, about noon, with thirteen galleys, 
all manned with choice soldiers, who were used to sea-fights : and rowii^ with 
all their might, came thundering on the enemy's vessels, rart of them they 
found empty, and the rest had been manned in great haste. Some of these 
they sunk, and drove several of them on shore, miere they dashed to pieces. 
The loss would have been still greater, had not Alexander, the instant he heard 
of this sally, advanced at the head of his whole fle^t, with all imaginable haste, 
against the Tyrians. However, these did not wait their coming up, but with- 
drew into the harbour, after having also lost some of their ships. 

The engines being now in operation, the city was warmly attacked on all 
sides, and as vigorously defenaed. . The besieged, taught and animated by 
imminent danger, and the extreme necessity to which they were reduced, in* 
vented, daily, new arts to defend themselves, and repulse the enemy. They 
warded off all the darts. discharged from the balistas against them, by the as- 
sistance of turning wheels, which either jbroke them to pieces, or carried them 
another way. They deadened the violence of the stones that were hurled at 
them, by setting up a kind of sails and curtains made of a soft substance, which 
easily gave way. To annoy the ships which advanced against their walls, they 
fixecf grappling-irons and scythes to joists or beams ; then straining their cata- 
pultas, an enormous kind oi cross-bow, they laid these great pieces of timber 
upon them instead of arrows, and shot them off on a sudden at the enemy 
These crushed some to pieces by their great weight ; and the hooks or pensile 
scythes, with which they were armed, tore others to pieces, and did consider- 
able damage to their ships. They also had brazen shields, which they drew^ 
red-hot put of the fire ; and filling these with burning sand, hurled them in an 
instant from the top of the wall upon the enemy. There was nothing the Ma-, 
cedonians so much dreaded as this last invention ; for the moment this burning^ 
sand got to the flesh, through the crevices in the armour, it pierced to the very 
bone, and stuck so close, that there was no pulling it off; so that the soldiers, 
throwing down their arms, and tearing their clothes to pieces, were in this man- 
ner exposed, naked and defenceless, to the enemy. 

It was then Alexander, discouraged at so vigorous a defence, debated se- 
riously, whether it would not be proper for him to raise the siege, and go to 
Egypt; for, after having overrun Asiac with amazing rapidity, he found his 
progress unhappily retarded ; and lost,' before a single city, the opportunity of 
executing a grcat many projects of infinitely greater importance. On the other 
side, he considered that it would be a great blemish to his reputation, which 
had done him greater service than his arm^, should he leave Tyrp behind him, 
and thereby prove to the world, that he ^as not invincible. He therefore 
resolved to make a last effort with a great member of ships, which he manned 
with the flower of his army. Accordingly, )^ second naval engagement was 
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loqght, in idncli (be Tjrians, after fighting with Intmpidi^, weie obliged to 
draw off their whole fleet towards the city. The king piuaued their rear veiy 
close, but was not able to enter the harbour, being repulsed by arrows shot 
from the walls : he, however, either took or sunk a great number of their ships. 

Alexander, after allowing his forces to repose theoLselves two days, advanced 
his fleet and his engines, in order to attempt a general assault. Both the at- 
tack^ and defence were now more vigorous than ever. The courage of the 
combatants increased with the danger : and each side, animated by the most 
powerful motives, fought like lions. Wherever jthe battering-rams had beat 
down ^T^ part of the wall, and die bridges were thrown out, mstantlv the ar« 
gyraspicies mounted the breach with the utmost valour, beii^ headea by Ad* 
metus, one of the bravest officers in the army, who was kUlea by the Arust of 
a partisan,'*^ as he was encouraging his soldiers. The presence of the kinff, 
and especially the example he set, fired his troops with unusual bravenr. He 
himself ascended one ot the towers, which was of a prodigious heiffnt, and 
was there exposed to the greatest daneer his courage had ever made nim ha* 
zard ; for, being immediately known by his insignia and the richness of his ar* 
mour, he served as a maik ior all the arrows of the eneiny. On this occasion 
he performed wonders ; killing, with javelins, several of those who defended 
abe wall ; then advancing nearer to them, he forced some with his sword, and 
others with his shield, either into the ci^ or the sea ; the tower where he fought 
almost touching the wall. He soon went over it, by the assistance of floating 
brieves, and, fdlowed by the nobility, possessed himself of two towers, and the 
space between them. The battering- rams had already made several breaches ; 
the fleet had forced their way into the harbour ; and some of Uie Macedonians 
had possessed diemselves of the towers which were abandcmed. The Tyrians, 
seeing the enemy masters of their rampart, retired towards an open place, 
called Agenor, and there stood their eround : but Alexander, marching up 
with his regiment of body-guards, killea part of them, and obliged the rest to 
fly. At the same time. Tyre being taken on that side which lay toward^ the 
harbour, the Macedonians ran through every part of the city, paring no per- 
son who came in their way, being highly exasperated at the long resistance of 
the besieged, and the barbarities they had exercised towards some of their 
comrades who had been taken in their return to Sidon, and thrown from the 
battlements, after their throats had been cut in the sight of the whole army. 

The Tyrians, seeing themselves overpowered on all sides, fled, some to the 
temples, to implore the assistance of the gods ; others, shutting themselves in 
their houses, escaped the sword of the conqueror by a voluntary death ; in fine, 
others rushed upon the enemy, firmly resolved to sell their lives at the dearest 
rate. The greater part of the citizens had got on the house-tops, whence they 
threw stones, and whatever came first to hand, upon such as advanced into the 
city. The king gave orders for killing all the inhabitants, those excepted who 
had sheltered themselves in the temples, and to set fire to eveiy part of Tyre. 
Although this order was published by sound of trumpet, yet not one person 
who carried arms flew to the asylums. The temples were filled with such old 
men and children only as had remained in the ci^. The old men waited at 
the do(H9 of their houses, in expectation every instant of being sacri^ced to the 
rage of the soldiers. It is true, indeed, that the Sidonian soldiers, who were in 
AJexander's camp, saved great numbers of them. For, having entered the city 
indiscriminately with the conquerors, and calling to mind their ancient affinity 
with the Tjrrians, Ageiior having fbundedbolh Tyre and Sidon, they, for that 
reason, carried off great numbers privately on bos^ their ships, and conveyed 
them to Sidon. By^tbis kind of deceit, fifteen thousand were saved from the rage 
of the conqueror; and we may judge of the greatness of the slaughter from the 
number of^the soldiers who were cut to pieces on the rampart ofthe city only, 
who amounted to six thousand. But the king's anger not being fully appeased. 
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be exhibited a scene, trbicb appeared dreadful even to the conqnerois ; fof 
two tl^usand men remaining, after the soldiers bad been glutted with slaughter, 
Alexander caused them to be fixed upon crosses along the seashore. He par- 
doned the ambassadors of Carthage, who were come to their metropolis to offer 
up a sacrifice to Hercules, according to annual custom. The number of prison- 
ers, both foreigners and citizens, amounted to thirty thousand, who were all 
sold. As for the Macedonians, their loss was very inconsiderable. 

Alexander himself sacrificed to Hercules, and conducted the ceremony with 
all the land forces under arms, in concert with the fleet. He also solemnized 
gymnastic exercises in honour of the same god, in the temple dedicated to him. 
With regard to the statue of Apollo, above mentioned, he took off the chains 
from it. restored it to its former liberty, and commanded hat this god should 
thenceiorwards be sumamed Philaxander, that is, the friend of Alexander. If 
we may believe Timseus, the Greeks began to pay him this solemn worship, 
for having occasioned the taking of Tyre, which happened the same day that 
the Carthaginians carried off this statue from Gela. The city of Tyre was taken 
about the end of September, after havii^ sustained a siege for seven months.^ 

Thus were accomplished the menaces which God had pronounced by the 
mouth of his prophets against the city of Tyre. Nabuchoaonosort had begun 
to execute those tnreats by besieging and taking it ; and they were completed 
by ihe sad catastrophe we have here described. As this double event forms 
one of the most considerable passages in history, and as the Scriptures have 
given us several very remarkable circumstances of it, I shall endeavour to unite 
here, in one view, all that they relate concerning the city of Tyre, its power, 
riches, haughtiness, and irreligion ; the different punishments with which God 
chastised its pride and other vices ; in fine, its last re-establishment, but in a 
manner entirely different from that of others ; I feel myself suddenly revived, 
when, through the multitude of profane histories which heathen antiquity fur- 
nishes, and m every part whereof there reigns an entire oblivion, not to say- 
more, of the Almighty, the sacred Scriptures exhibit themselves, and unfold to 
me the secret designs of God over kingdoms and empires ; and teach me what 
idea we are to form of those things which appear the most worthy of esteem, 
the most august in the eyes of men. 

But, before I relate the prophecies concerning Tyre, I shall here present the 
reader with a short extract ot the history of thai famous city ; by wnich he will 
be the better enabled to understand the prophecies. 

Tyre was built by the Sidonians, two hundred and forty years before the 
building of the temple of Jerusalem : for this reason it is called by Isaiah, the 
Daughter of Sidon. It soon surpassed its mother city in extent, power, and 
riches.J 

It was besieged by Salmanazar, and alone resisted the united fleets of the 
Assyrians and rheenicians ; a circumstance which greatly heightened its pride. § 

Nabuchodonosor laid sie^e to Tyre at the time that Ithobalus was king of 
that city, but did not take it till thirteen years after. But before it was con- 
C[uered, the inhabitants had retired, with most of their effects, into a neighbour- 
ing island, where they built a new city. The old one was razed to the founda- 
tions, and has since been no more than a village, known by the name of Palae- 
Tyrus, or ancient Tyre ; but the new one rose to greater'power than ever.ll 

It was in this grea^ and flourishing condition when Alexander besi^ed -and 
took it. And here begins the seventy years of obscurity and oblivion in which 
it was to lie, according to Isaiah. It was indeed soon repaired, because the 
Sid<^nians, who entered the city with Alexander's army, saved fifteen thousand 
of their citizens, as was before observed, who, after their return, applied them- 
selves to commerce, and repaired the ruins of their country with incredible 
application ; besides which, the women and children, who had been sent to 
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Carthage, aixi locked in a place of safety, retumed to it at the same time. But 
1 y re was confinea to the island in which it dtood. Its trade extended no farther 
than the neighbouriofc cities, and it had lost the empire of the sea. And when, 
eighteen years after, Antigonus besieged it with a strong fleet, we do not find 
liiat the Tyrians had any maritime forces to oppose him. This second siege, 
which reduced it a second time to captivity, plunged it into the state of obli- 
vion from which it endeavoured to extricate itself; and this oblivion continued 
the exact time foretold b^ Isaiah. 

This term of years being expired, Tyre recovered its former credit, and, at 
the same time, resumed its former vices ; till at last, converted by the preach- 
ing of the gospel, it became a holy and relieious city. The sacred writii^ 
acquaint us with part of these revolutions, ana this is what we are now to show. 

Tyre, before the captivity of the Jews in Babylon, was considered c»ie of 
the most ancient and nourishing cities in the world. Its industiy and veiy ad- 
vantageous situation had raised it to the sovereignty of the seas, and made it 
the centre of ail the trade of the world. From the extreme parts of Arabia, 
Persia, and India, to the most remote western coasts, from Scythia. and the 
northern countries, to Egypt, Ethiopia, and the southern countries, all nations 
contributed to the increase of its riches, splendour, and power. Not only the 
several things useful and necessary to society, which those various regions pro- 
duced ; but whatever they had of a rare, curious, magnificent, or precious kind, 
and best adapted to the support of luxury and priae ; all these were broufffat 
to its noarkets. And Tyre, on the other side, as from a common sowce, ou^ 
persed this varied abundance over all kingdoms, and infected them with its 
corqipt manners, by inspiring mankind with a love of ease, vanity, luxuiy, 
and voluptuousness.* 

A lon^, uninterrupted series of prosperities had swelled the pride of Tyre. 
She delighted to consider herself as the queen of cities ; a aueen, whose head 
was adorned with a diadem ; whose correspondents were illustrious princes ; 
whose rich traders dispute for superiority with kings ; who sees eveiy mari- 
time power either as her allies or dependants, and fvno made herself necessaiy 
or formidable to all nati<Hi6.t 

Tyre had now filled up the measure of her iniquity by her impiety against 
God, and her barbarity exercised ^^^inst his people. She had rejoiced over 
the ruins of Jerusalem, in the insuRing words following : " Behold, then, the 
gates of this so populous city are broken down. Her udiabitants shall ccHne 
to me, and I will enrich mjself with her spoils^ now she is laid waste.^t ^^^ 
was not satisfied with having reduced the Jews to a state of captivity, n^with- 
staoding the alliance between them, with selling them to the Gentiles, and de* 
iiverii^ them up to their most cruel enemies ;9^she likewise had seized upon 
the inheritance of the Lord, and carried away from his temple the most precious 
things, to enrich therewith the temples of her idols.tl 

Ixiis profanation and cruelty drew down the vengeance of God upon Tyre. 
God resolved to destroy her. because she relied so much upon her own strenjgth, 
her wisdom, her riches, and her alliances. He therefore brought against tier 
Xabuchodonosor, that king of kines, to overflow her with his mighty hosts, as 
with waters ihat overspread their banks, in order to demolish her ramparts, to 
ruin her proud palaces, to deliver up her merchandises an^ treasures to the 
«}ldier, am to raze Tyre to the veir foundations, after having set fire U. it, 
and either extirpated or dispersed all its inhabitants.lT 

By this fall, so unexpected, the Almi^ty will teach the astcmished nations, 
that be more evidently displays his providence by the most incredible revolu* 
tions of states ; and that his will only directs the enterprises of men, and guides 
them as he pleases, in order to humble the proud.** 

* Ezek. xxvi. aad xxvi't. throo^hout. £xek. xxTiii. ^—35. f Esek. xxri. 17. zxrii. 9, 4, 95«-3S. 
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But Tyre, after she had recoTered her losses, and repaired her rains, fonrot 
her former s\ \te of humiliation, and the ^ilt that had reduced her to it. She 
was still puffed up with the gloiy of possessing the empire of the sea ; of be- 
ii)g the seat of universal commerce ; of giving birth to the most faolous colo- 
nies ;, of having within her walls merchants, whose credit, riches, and splen- 
dour, equalled them to the princes and great men of the earth \* of being po- 




ther such eternity in times to come.t 

But since this city, corrupted by pride, by avarice and luxury, has not pro- 
fited by the first lesson which God had given her, in the person of the king of 
Babylon ; and that, after being oppressed by all the forces of the East, she 
still would not learn to confide no longer in the false and imaginair supports ot 
her own greatness.^ God foretells her another chastisement, which lie will 
send upon her from the west, neariy four hundred years after the first. 6 Her 
destruction will come from Chittim, that is, Macedonia ; from a kineaom, so 
weak and obscure, that it had been despised a few years before ; a Kingdom 
whence she could never have expected such a blow.H '* Tyre, possessed with 
an opinion of her own wisdom, and proud of her fleets, of her immense riches, 
which she heaped up as mire in the streets," and also protected by the whole 
power of the Persian empire, did not imagine she had any thing to fear from 
those new enemies, who beii^ situated at a great distance from her, without 
either money, strength, or reputation, having neither harbours nor ships, and 
being quite unskilled in navi^tion, c(9uld not therefore, as she imagined, annoy 
her witn their land-forces. Tyre looked upon herself as impre^anle, because 
she was defended by lofty fortifications, ana surrounded on all sides by the sea, 
as with a moat and a girdle : but Alexander, by filling up the arm of the sea 
which separated her irom the continent, forced off her girdle, and demolished 
those ramparts which served her as a second enclosure.! 

Tyre thus dispossessed of her dignity as queen, and as a free city, boasting 
no more her diadem nor her girdle, was to be reduced, during seventy years, 
to the mean condition of a slave. " The Cord hath purposed it, to stain the 

gride of all glory, and to bring into contempt all the honourable of the earth."** 
[er fall will drag after it the ruin of trade in general, and she will prove to all 
cities a subject of sorrow and jpxxms, by making them lose the present means, 
and the future hopes of enriching themselves.tt 

• To prove, in a sensible manner, to Tyre, that the prophecy concerning her 
ruin was not incredible, and that aJl the strength and wisdom of man could not 
ward off or suspend the punishment which God has prepared for the pride and 
the abuse of riches, Isaiah set before her the example of Babylon, whose de- 
struction ought to have been an example to her. This city, in which Nimrod 
laid the foundations of his empire, was the most ancient, the most populous, 
and was embellished with more edifices, both public and private, than any other 
city. She was the capital of the first empire that ever existed, and was founded 
in order to command over the whole earth, which seemed to be inhabited only 
by families, which she had brought forth, and sent out as so many colonies, 
whose common parent she was. Nevertheless, says the prophet, she is no 
more, neither Baoylon, nor her empire. The citizens of Babylon had multi- 
plied their ramparts and citadels, to render even the besieging it impracticable. 
The inhabitants had raised pompous palaces, to make their names immortal ; 
yet all these fortifications were but as so many dens, in die eyes of Providence, 
for vrild beasts to dwell in ; and these edifices were doomed to fall to dust, or 
to sink to humble cottages. 
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After 80 signal an example, continues the prophet, shall Tyre, which is so 
much inferior to Babylon m many respects, dare to hope that the menaces 
pronounced by heaven against her, viz. to deprive her of the empire of the 
sea, and destroy her fleets, will not be fulfilled ?* 

To make her the more strongly sensible how much she has abused her pros* 
perity. God will reduce her to a state of humiliation and oblivion during seventy 
years.! But ader this season of obscurity, she will aeain endeavour to appear 
with the air of a harlot, whose charms and artifices she shall assume ; she will 
employ her utmost endeavours to corrupt Youth, and sooth their passioas. To 
promote her commerce, she will use frauci, deceit, and the most insidious arts. 
She will visit every part of the world to collect the most rare and mo«t delicious 
products of every country ; to inspire the various nations of the universe with 
a love and admiration for superfluities and splendour; and fill them with an 
aversion for the simplicity and frugality of their ancient manners. And ^he 
will set every engine at work, to renew her ancient treaties ; to recover the 
confidence of her former correspondents : and to compensate, by a speedy 
abundance, the sterility of seventy years.I 

Thus, in proportion as the Almignty shall give Tyre an opportunity of re- 
coverii^ her trade and credit, she shall return to her former soameful traffic, 
which God had ruined, 'by stripping her of the g^at possessions she had ap- 
plied to such pernicious uses.§ 

But at last. Tyre, converted by the gospel, shall no more be a scandal and 
I stumbling-block to nations. She shall no longer sacrifice her labour to the 
idolatry of wealth, but to the worship of the Lord, and the comfort of those 
that serve him. She shall no lone^er render her riches barren and useless by 
detaining them, but shall scatter them, like fruitful seed, from the hands of be- 
lievers and ministers of the eospel.H 

One of God's designs, in the prophecies just now cited, is to give us a just 
idea of a commerce, whose only motive is avarice, and whose fruits are plea- 
sures, vanity, and immorality. Mankind look upon cities enriched with a com- 
merce like that of Tyre, and it is the same with private persons, as happier 
than any other ; as worthy of envy, and as fit, from their industiy, labour, and 
the success of their applications and conduct, to be proposed as patterns for 
the rest to copy after. But God, on the contrary, exhibits them to us under 
the shameful image of a woman lost to all sense of virtue ; as a woman, whose 
only view is to seduce and corrupt youth ; who only soothes the passions, and 
flatters the senses ; who abhors modesty, and every sentiment of nonour : and 
who, banishing from her countenance every characteristic of chastity, gjlories 
in ignominy. We are not to infer from hence, that commerce is sinful in itself; 
but we should separate from the essential foundation of trade, which is just 
and lawful when rightly used, the passions of men, which intermix with, and 
by that means pervert tnc order ana end of it. Tyre, converted to Christianity, 
teaches merchants in what manner they are to carry on their traffic, and toe 
"uses to which they ought to apply their profits. 

SECTIOir VII. — ALEXAITDER's JCUT?\'KY to JERUSALEM- HE SVBDT7ES EGYPT : 

IS DECLARED SON OP JUPIl'ER. 

While Alexander was carrying on the siege of Tyre, he had received a 
second letter from Darius, who at last srave him the title of king. .He offered 
him ten thousand talents, '* as a ransom ibr the captive princesses, and his daugh- 
ter Statira in marriage, with all the country he had conquered, as far as the 
Euphrates. Darius hinted to him the inconstancy of Ibrtune ; and described, 
in the most pompous terms, the numberless troops who were still under his 
command. Uould he, Alexander, think that it was so very easy to cross the 

jfttlMld til* land of the Chaldeaos; thia p«opl« was not till the AMjrians founded it for them that 
•w«n in the wild«me«S| ther get up the towers thereof, they raised op the palaces thereof, and he brooght 
it to ruin. Howl, re fhipt of Tannish, for your atreoffth is laid waste.** — Isa. xxili. 13, 14. 
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Euphrates, Ihe Tigris, the Araxes, and the Hydaspes, which were so many 
bulwarks to the Persian empire ? That be should not be always shut up be- 
tween rocks and passes : that they ought both to appear in a plain, and that 
then Alexander would be ashamed to come before him with only a handful of 
men." The king hereupon summoned a council, in which Parmenio was of 
opinion, that he ought to accept of these offers, declaring he himself would 
agree to them, were he Alexander. " And so would I," replied Alexander, 
•* were I Parmenio." He therefore returned.the following answer : " That he did 
not want the money Darius offered him : that it did not become Parius to offer 
a thinff which he no longer possessed, or to pretend to distribute what he had 
entirely lost ; that in case he was the only person who did not know which of 
them was superior, a battle would soon deterniine it : that he should not think 
to intimidate with rivers, a man who had crossed so many seas : that to what- 
ever place he might find it proper to retire, Alexander would not fail to find 
him out." Darius, upon receiving this answer, lost all hopes oi an accommo- 
dation, and prepared again for war.* 

From Tyre, Alexander marched to Jenisalem, firmly resolved to show it no 
more favour than he had done the former city ; and for this reason. The Ty- 
rians were so much employed in traffic, that they quite neglected husbandry, 
and brought most of their com and other provisions from the countries in theii 
neighbourhood.t Galilea, Samaria, and Judea, furnished them with the great- 
est quantities.! At the same time that Alexander laid siege to their city, he 
himself was obliged to send for provisions from those countries : he therefore 
sent commissaries to summon the inhabitants to submit, and fiimish his army 
with whatever they might want. The Jews, however, desired to be excusea, 
alleging that they had taken ah oath of fidelity to Darius ; and persisted in 
answering, that they would never acknowledge any other sovereign as long as 
he was living : a rare example of fidelity, and worthy of the only people who 
in that a^e acknowledged the true God ! The Samaritans, however, did not 
imitate tnem in this particular ; for they submitted with cheerfulness to Alex- 
ander, and even sent him eight thousand men, to serve at the siege of Tyre 
and in other places. For the better understanding of what follows, it may be 
necessary for us to present the reader, in few words, with the state of the Sa- 
maritans at that time, and the cause of the strong antipathy between them and 
the Jews. 

I observed elsewhere ,§ that the Samaritans did not descend from the Irr*^^ 
ites, but were a colony of idolatei-s, taken from the countries on the other side 
of the Euphrates, whom Asarhaddon, king of the Assyrians, had sent to inhabit 
the cities of Samaria, after the ruin of the kingdom of the ten tribes. These 
people, who were called Cuthaei, blended the worship of the God of Israel with 
that of their idols ; and on all occasions discovered an enmity to the Jews. This 
hatred was much stronger after the return of the Jews from the Babylonish cap- 
tivity, before and after the restoration of the temple. 

Notwithstanding the reformation which the holy man Nehemiah had ^vroaght 
in Jerusalem, with regard to the marryinff of strai^e w foreign women, the evil 
had spread so far, that the high-priest's house, which ought to have been pre- 
served more than any other from these criminal mixtures, was itself polluted 
with them. One of the sons of Jehoiada the high-priest, whom Josephus calls 
Manasses, had married the daughter of Sanballat the Heronite, and many more 
had followed his example. But Nehemiah, zealous for the law pf God, which 
was so shamefully violated, commanded, without exception, all who had mar- 
ried strange women, either to put them away immediately, or depart from the 
country.jl Manasses chose to go into banishment rather than separate himself 
from his wife, and accordingly withdrew to Samaria, where he was followed 

* Plut. in Alex. p. 681« Q,. Curt. 1, iv. c. 5. Arrian. I. ii. p. 101. 
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bj great iminbers, as rebellious as himself. He there settled them under the 
protection ol SanbaHat, his father- in-law, who was goyemor of that countiy.* 

The latter obtained of Darius Nothus, whom probablj the war which broke 
out between £g7pt and Persia had forced into Phoenicia, leave to build on 
Mount Geraezim, near Samaria, a temple like that of Jerusalem, and to appoint 
Manasses. his son-in-law, priest thereof; From that time, Samaria became the 
asylum or all the malcontents of Judea. And it was tliis that raised the hatred 
or the Jews against the Samaritans to its greatest height, when they saw that 
the latter, notwithstanding the express prohibition of the law, which fixed the 
solemn worship of the God of Israel in the citjof Jerusalem ^had nevertheless 
raised altar against altar, and temple against temple, and ^ved refuge to all who 
fled from Jenisalem, to screen themselves from the punishment whidi would 
have been inflicted upon them for violating the law. 

Such was the state of Judea when Alexander laid siege to Tyre. The Sa« 
maritans, as we before' observed, had sent him a ccmsideiable body of troops ; 
whereas the Jews thought they could not submit to him during the life of Da* 
rius, to whom they hacf taken an oath of allegiance. 

Alexander, being little used to such an answer, especially after he had ob* 
tained so many victories^ and thinking that all thii^ ought to boiv before him. 
resolved, the instant he had conquered Tyre, to march against the Jews, and 
punish their disobedience ad rigorously as he had done that of the Tyrians. • 

In this imminent danger, Jaddus, the high-priest, who governed under the 
Persians, seeing«himselt exposed, with all the inhabitants, to the wrath of the 
conqueror, had recourse to the protection of the Almighty, gave orders for. the 
offering up public prayers to implore his assistance, and maae sacri£ces. I'he 
night after, God appeared to him m a dream, and directed him ^^ to cause flowers 
to be scattered throughout the city ; to set open all the gates, and go, clothed 
in his pontifical robes, with all the priests dresbed also in their vestments, and 
all the rest clothed in white, to meet Alexander, and not to fear any evil from 
&e kii^, inasmuch as be would protect them." This command was punctually 
obeyed : and accordii^ly this august procession, the very day after, marched 
out of the city to an eminence called Sapha,t whence there was a view of all 
the plain, as well as of the temple and city of Jerusalem. Here the whole 
procession waited the arrival of Alexander. 

The Syrians and Phcenicians, who were in his army, were persuaded that 
the vmm of this prince was so great, that he would certainly punish the high- 
priest after an exemplary manner, and destroy tiiat city in tlie same manner as 
he had done Tyre ; and, flushed with ioy upon that account, they waited in 
expectation of glutting their eyes with tee calamities of a ijeople to whom they 
bore a mortal hatred. As soon as the Jews heard of the king s approach, they 
set out to meet him with all the pomp before described. Alexander was strucK 
at the sight of the hrgb-priest, on whose mitre and forehead a golden plate was 
fixed, on which the name'of God was written. The moment the king perceived 
the hi^-priest, he advanced towards him with an air of the most profound re- 
spect ; bowed his body, adored the august name upon his front, and saluted him 
who wore it with a religious veneration. Then the Jews, surrounding Alexan- 
der, raised their*voices to wish him eveiy kind of prosperity. All the specta- 
tors were seized with j^xpressible surprise ; they could scarcely believe their 
eyes ; and did not know how to account for a sight so contrary to their expec- 
tation, and so vastly improbable. 

Parraenio, who could not yet recover from his astonishment, asked the kirjg 
liow it came to pass that he, who was adored by every one, adored the high- 
priest of the Jews. ** I do not," replied Alexander, ** adore the high priest, 
out ths-God whose minister he is ; for while I was at Dia in Macedonia, my 
mind Wiolly fixed on the great design of the Persian war, as I was reflecting 

* Josepi). Antiq. 
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on llie means of conquering^ Asia, this yery man, dressed in the same rot)es, 
appeared to me in a dream, exhorted me to banish every fear, bid me cross 
the Hellespont boldly, and assured me that God would march at the head of 
my army, and ^ive me the victory over that of the Persians." Alexander 
added, tnat the mstant he saw this priest, he knew him by his habit, his stature, 
his air, and his face, to be the same person whom he had seen at Dia ; that he 
was firmly persuaded, it was by the command, and under the immed'ate con- 
duct of Heaven, that he had undertaken this war ; that he was sure he should 
overcome Darius hereafter, and destroy the empire of the Persians ; and that 
this was the reason why he adored this God in the person of his priest. Alex- 
ander, afler having thus answered Parmenio, Embraced the high-priest, and ail 
his brethren ; then walking in the midst of them, he arrived at Jerusalem, 
where^he offered sacrifices to God, in the temple, after the manner prescribed 
Id him by the high-priest.- 

The high-priest, afterwards, showed him those passages in the prophecy of 
Daniel, wliicn are spoken of that monarch. I shall here give an extract of 
t|^em, to show how conspicuously the most distant events are present to the 
Creator. 

God manifests, by the prophecy of Daniel, that grandeur, emijire, and glory, 
are his ; that he bestows them on whomsoever he pleases, and withdraws them, 
in like manner, to punish the abuse of them ; that nis wisdom and power solely 
determine the course of events in all ages ;* that he changes, by the mere effect 
of his will, the whole face of human affairs ; that he sets up new kingdoms, 
overthrows the ancient ones, and effaces them, even to the very footsteps ot 
them, with the same ease as the wind carries off the smallest chaff from the 
thresbing-floor.t 

God's design in subiecting states to such astonishing revolutions, is to teach 
men, that they are in his presence as nothing ; that he alone is the most high, 
the eternal Kjnff, the sovereign arbiter ; who acts as he pleases, with supreme 
power both in heaven and in earth.t For the putting this design in execu- 
tion, the prophet sees an august council, in which the ang:els, being appointed 
as spectators and overseers cf governments and kings, inquire into the use 
which these make of the authority that heaven entrusted them with, in quality 
of his ministers ; and when they abuse it, these spirits,§ zealous for the gloiy 
of their Sovereign, beseech God to punish their iniustice and ingratitude ; and 
to humble their pride, by casting them from the throne, and reducing them to 
the most abject among mankind. || 

God, to make these important truths still more sensible, shows Daniel four 
dreadful beasts, rising from the vast sea, in which the four winds combat to- 
gether with fury ; and, under these symbols, he represents to the prophet the 
origin, the characteristics, and fall of the four great einpires, which are to gov- 
ern the whole world successively. A dreadful, but too real image ! For empires 
rise out of noise and confusion, they subsist in blood and slaughter ; they exer- 
cise their power with violence and cruelty ; they think it glorious to carry 
terror and desolation into all places ; but yet, in spite of their utmost efforts, 
they are subject to continual vicissitudes, and unforeseen destruction. IF 

The prophet then relates more particularly the character lof each of these 
empires. After having represented the empire of th^Babylonians, under the 
image of a lioness, and that of the Medes and Persiansflthder the form of a bear, 
greedy of prey, he draws the picture of the Grecian monarchy, by presenting 
us with such of its characteristics as it is more immediately known by. Under 
the image of a spotted leopard, with four heads and four wiii^s^, he represents 
Alexander, intermixed with good and bad (]ualities ; rash and impetuous in his 
resolution, rapid in his conquests, flying with the swiftness of a oird of prey, 
■ ' — ^ 

* Dao. ii. 90. 21. 37. f Ibid. 35. t ^^^' i*^- 33-. 34. 35, ^6. 

f It was at the desir« of thoM aiif elf, U>at Nebuchodonoior wu driren from the Mcietj of men to herd 
~'tli wild beasts. 
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latiier than marching with the weight of an arm j, kden with the whole eouip- 
a^e of war ; supported by the valour and capacity of his generals, lour of wdom, 
aiter having assisted him in conquering his empire, divided it among them- 
selves.* 

To this picture the prophet adds, elsewhere, other touches. He enumerates 
the ofder of the succession of the kings of Persia ; he declares, in precise terms, 
that after the three first Icings, viz. Cyrus, Cambyses, and Darius, a fourth 
monarch will arisie, who is Xerxes ; and that he will exceed all his predeces« 
sors in power and in riches ; that this prince, puSed up with the idea of his 
own erandeur, which shall have risen to its highest pitch, will assemble all the 
people in his boundless dominions, and lead them to the conauest of Greece. 
iBut as the prophet takes notice only of the march of this multitude, and does 
not tell us what success they met with, he thereby gives us pretty clearhrto 
understand, that Xerxes, a soA, injudicious, and fearful prince, wul not oave 
the least succ^jss in any of his projects.t 

On the contrary, from amon^ the Greeks in question, attacked unsuccessfully 
by the Persians, there will arise a king, of a genius and turn of mind aulte 
different from that of Xerxes ; and this is Alexander the Great. He shall oe a 
bold, valiant monarch ; he shall succeed in all his enterprises ; he shall extend 
his dominions far and wide, and shall establish an irresistible power on the 
ruins of the vanquished nations : but, at a time when he shall imagine himself 
to be most firmly seated on the throne, he shall lose his life with the legal dig- 
nity, and not leave any jposterity to succeed him in it.' This new monarchy, 
losing on a sudden the splendour and power for which it was so renowned under 
Alexander, shall divide itself towards the four winds of heaven. From its 
ruins tbere shall arise, not only four great kingdoms, Egypt, Syria, Asia Minor, 
and Macedon, but also several other foreigners, or barbarians, shall usurp its 
provinces, and form kingdoms out of these^ 

In fine, in the eighth chapter, the prophet completes the descripti9n in still 
stronger colours, the character, the battles, the senes of successes, the rise and 
fall, of these two rival empises. By the image he gives of a powerful ram. hav- 
ing two horns of an unequal lei^th, he declares thait the first of these exnpires 
shall be composed of Persians and Medes ; that its strength shall consist in the 
union of the two naticms ; that the Persians shall nevertheless exceed the Medes 
in aftjthority ; that they shall have a series of conquests, without meeting with 
any opposition; that tney shall first extend them towards the west, by subduing 
the Lydians, the provinces of Asia Minor, and Thrace ; that they shall after- 
wards turn their arms towards the north, in order to subdue part of Scythia, 
and the nations bordering on the Caspian Sea ; in fine, that they shall endeav- 
our to enlarge their dominions towards the south, by subjecting Egypt and Ara- 
bia ; but that they shall not invade the nations of the £ast.§ 

The monarchy of the Greeks is afterwards exhibited to Daniel, under the 
symbol of a he-goat, of prodigious size ; he perceives that the Macedonian 
armJtli march from the west, in order to inva^ the empire of the Persians ; 
tfflWiwni be headed by a warrior, famous fortis power and glory ; that it 
will taft immense marches in ouest of the enemy, even into the vgry heart of 

that it shall advance towards this enemy with, sucd rapMity, 




his dominio!^^ 

that it will^eWToiJjiD skim the ground ; that it will give this empire its mor- 
tal woudl ; e||KMipkvert it by repeated victories, and destroy the double 
power ^tRU^^Ban&and Medes; during which, not one monarch, whether 
its ally or neigrfto^Hfcall give it the least succour. 

But as soon as tytmonarchy shall have risen to its greatest height, Alexan- 
der, who form^yWIreatest strer^th, shall be snatched from it ; and thence 
there will ari^^Wards the four parts of the world, four Grecian monarchies, 
which, though vastly inferior to that of Alexander, will, however, be very con- 
siderable. 

, -_ T - t 
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Can anrf thine be more wonderful, more dirine, (han a serief of |m>phecie>, 
all of them so clear, so exacts and so circumstantial ; prophecies which go so 
iar as to point out, that a prince should die without leaving a single successor 
from among his own family, and that four of his generals, will divide his em* 
pire between them ? But we must peruse these prophecies in the Scriptures 
themselves. The Vuleate agrees, a few places excepted, pretty nearly with 
the Hebrew, which I shall translate* a^eable to the original text. 

^* In the t^ird year of the reign of kin? Belsbazzar, a vision appeared unto 
me, even onto me, Daniel, after that whi(m appeared unto me at the first. And 
I saw in a vision, and it came to pass when 1 saw, that I was at Shnshan in the 
palace, which is in the province of Elam ; and I saw in a vision, and I was by 
the river of Ulai. Then I lifted up mine eyes, and saw, and behold there 
stood before the river a ram, which had two horns, and the two horns were high : 
But one was higher than the other, and the higher came up last. 1 saw the 
ram pushing westward, and northward, and southward : So that no beasts might 
stand be^Me him, neither was there any that could deliver out of hb hand, but 
he did according to his will, and became great. And as I was considering, 
behold, an he^goat came from the west, on the face of the whole earth, and 
touched not the ground ; and the goat had a notable horn between his eyes. 
And he came to tne ram that had two horns, which I had seen standing before 
the river, and ran unto bin> in the fury of his power. And I saw him come 
close unto the ram, an^ he was moved with choler against him, and smote the 
ram, and brake his two horns, and there was no power in the ram to stand be- 
fore him, but he cast him down to the ground, and stamped upon him : And 
there was none that could deliver the ram out of his hana. Therefore the he- 
goat waxed very great, and when he was strong, the great horn was broken ; 
and from it came out four notable ones towards the four winds of heaven."! 

A CTeat number of very important reflections might be made on the prophe- 
cies 1 have now repeated : but these I shall leave to the reader's understanding 
and religion, and will make but one remark ; on which, however, I shall not 
expatiate so much as the subject might deserve. • 

The Almighty presides in general overall events which happen in the world ; 
and rules, with absolute sway, the fate of all men in particular^ of all cities, 
and of all empires ; but then he conceals the operations of his wisdom, and 
the wonders of his providence, beneatii the veil of natural causes arA ordftaiy 
events. All that profane history exhibits to us, whether sieges, or the con- 
<iuests of cities ; battles won or lost ; empires established or overthrown ; 
in all these, there appears nothing but what is human and natural : God 
seems to have no concern in these thine8,and we should be tempted to believe 
&at he^abandons mankind entirely to meir views, their talents, and their pas- 
sions; with the exception of the Jewish nation, wnom lie considered as his own 
peculiar people. 

To prevent our falling into a temptation so repugnant to religion a^^ even 
reason itself. God breaks at ^ry interval his silence, and disperses ^h'ex^ds 
which hide him, and condescSidfs to discover to us the secret springs '^Biis 
providence, by causing his prophets to foretell, a long seri^^L^eaR before 
the event, tne fate he has prepared for the different nations flBe earth. He 
reveals to Daniel the order, the succession, and the dij^gij^^^racteristics of 
the four great empires, to which he is determined to 4PSH|M1^ fipitions of 
the universe, viz. that of the Babylonians, of the Pei^flHme^s, of the 
Greeks ; and, lastly, that of the Romans. 9^^ 

it IS in the same view that he insists, veiy strongly, oMtf^ two most famous 
cpnquerors that ever existed ; I mean, C^rus and Alexi|E^Jbe one founder, 
the other deMrojrer, of the powerful empire of Persia, jffl^mges the former 
to be called by his name, two hundred years before his birth ; prophesies, by the 

* Wt have not followed Mr. Rollings Uanslation kere» beUeving it more proper to make use of our ow« 
^ioo of the Bible. t ^^b* ^iii. 1 8* 
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inooHi of baiah, his victones ; and relates fbe several circumstances of the 
taking of Babylon, the ]ike of which had never been seen before. On this oc- 
casion he points out Alexander by the mouth of Daniel, and ascribes such quali- 
ties and characteristics as can agree with none but bin), and which -denote him 
as if he had been named. 

These paissages of Scripture, in which God explains himself clearly, should 
be considered as very precious ; and serve as so many keys to open to us the 
path to the secret metho'ds by which he governs the world. These faint glim- 
merings of light should enable a rationaJand religious man to see every thing 
else clearly ; and make him conclude, from what is said of (he four great em- 
pires of Cyrus and Alexander, of Babylon and Tyre, that we ought to acknow- 
ledge and admire, in the several events of profane histoir, God's perpetual 
care and regard for all men and all states, whose destiny depends entirely oa 
his wiadom, his power, and his pleasure. 

We may easily figure to ourselves thegreat joy and admiration with which 
Alexander was filledf, lipon hearing such clear, such circumstantial, and advan- 
tageous promises. Before he left Jerusalem, he assembled the Jews, and bid 
them ask any favour whatever. They answered, that their reauest was, to be 
allowed to hve according to the laws which their ancestors had left them, and 
to be exempted, the seventh year, from their usual tributn ; aiid, for this reason, 
because they were forbid by their laws to sow their fields, and consequently 
could have no harvest. Alexander granted their request, and upon the high- 
priest's beseeching him to suflfer the Jews, who lived in Babylonia and Meaia, 
to live likewise agreeable to their own laws, he also indulged them in this par- 
ticular with the utmost humanity ; and said farther, that in cass any of tnem 
would be willing to serve under his standards, he would ^ive them leave to 
follow their own way of worship, and to observe their respective customs : upon 
which offer great numbers enlisted themselves. 

He was scarcely come from Jerusalem, when the Samaritans waited upon 
him with great pomp and ceremony, humbly entreating him to do them tne 
honour to visit meir temple. As these had submitted voluntarily to Alexander, 
and sent him succours, they imagined that they deserved his favour much more 
than the Jews ; and flattered themselves that they should obtain the same, and 
even much ereater indulgence. It was in this view they made the pompous 
processionjabove mentioned, in order to invite Alexancier to their city ; and 
the eight thousand men they had sent to serve under him, joined in the request 
made by their countrymen. Alexander thanked them courteously ; but said 
that he was obliged to march into Egypt, and therefore had no time to lose ; 
nowever, that he would visit their city at his return, in case he had opportu- 
nity. They then besought him to exempt them from paying a tribute e\erj 
seventh year ; upon which Alexander asked them, whether they were Jews ? 
They made an ambiguous answer, which the king not leaving time to examine, 
he also suspended this matter till his return, and immediately continued his 
march towards Gaza. 

Upon his arrival before that city, he found it provided with a strong garrison, 
commanded by Betis, one of the eunuchs of Darius. This governor, who was 
a brave man, and very faithful to his sovereign, defended it with great vigour 
against Alexander. As this was the only inlet or pass into Egypt, it was ab- 
solutely neces^y for him to conquer it, and therefore h^ was obliged to be 
siege it. . Butythough every art of war was employed, and notwithstanding 
his soldiers fofliht with the utmost intrepidity, he was, however, forced to lie 
two months Jielore it. Exasperated at its holdii^ cut so long, and his receiv- 
in^two woun(i, he was resolved to treat the governor, the inhabitants, and - 
Boraiers, with a barbarity absolutely inexcusable ; for he cut ten thousand men 
to pieces, and sold all the rest, with their wives and children, for slaves. When 
Betis, who had been taken prisoner in the last assault, was brought before 
him, Alexander, instead of using him kindly, as bis valour aiid fidelity justly 
merited, and who otherwise esteemed bravery even in an enemj, fired on this 
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occasion with an insolent joy, spoke dius to him : " Betis, thou shalt ziot die te 
death thou desiredst. Prepare therefore to suffer all those torments which re- 
venge can invent." Betis, looking upon the king, not only with a fiiro, but a 
haughty air, did not make the least reply to his menaces ; upon which the king, 
more enraged than before at his disdainful silence, " Observe," said he, "I 
beseech you, that dumb arrogance. Has he bended the knee? Has he spoken 




his fortune :* upon which he orcfered a hole to be made &ough his heels,' when 
a rope beinff put through them, and this bein^ tied to a chanot, he ordered his 
soldiers to drag Betis round the city till he died. He boasted nis bavins; imi- 
tated, on this occasion, Achilles, from whom he was descended ; who, as Homer 
relates, caused the dead body of Hector to be dragged in the same cnanner 
round the walls of Troy : as if a man ought ever to pride himself for having imi- 
tated so ill an example.t Both were very barbarous, but Alexander was much 
more so, in causing Betis to be dragged alive ; and for no other reason, than be- 
cause he had served his sovereign with bravery and fidelity, by defendii^ a city 
with which he had intrusted him ; a fidelity, that ought to have been admired, 
and even rewarded, by an enemy, rather than punished in so cruel a mannenlt 

He sent the greatest part of the plunder he found in Gaza to Olympiac, to 
Cleopatra his sister, and to his friends. He also presented Leonidas, his pre- 
ceptor, with five hundred quintals, or one hundred weight of frankincense, and 
one hundred quintals of myrrh ; calling to mind a caution Leonidas had given 
him when but a child, and which seemed, even at that time, to presage the 
conquests this monarch had lately achieved. For Leonidas,. observing; Alex- 
ander take up whole handfuls of incense at a sacrifice, and throw it mto the 
fire, said to nim, " Alexander, when you shall have conquered the countiy 
whxh produces these spices, you then may be as profuse of incense as you 
please ; but, till that day comes, be sparine of what you have." The monarch, 
therefore, wrote to Leonidas as follows : I send you a laige quantity of in*' 
cense and myrrh, in order that you may no longer be so reserved and sparing 
in your sacrifices to the gods." 

As soon as Alexander had ended the siege of Gaza, he left a gamson there, 
and turned the whole power of his arms towards ^^^^Pt« In seven days march 
he arrived before Pelusium, where a great number oTEgyptians had assembled, 
with all imaginable diligence, to acknowledjg^e him for their sovereign.§ 

The hatred these people bore to the Persians was so great, that they valued 
very little who should be their king, provided they could but meet with a hero 
to rescue them from the insolence and indignity with which themselves, and 
those who professed their religion, were treated. For, however false a religion 
may be, and it is scarcely possible to imagine one more absurd than that of the 
Egyptians, so long as it continues to be the established religion, the people will 
not suffer it to be insulted ; nothing affecting their minds so strongly, nor firing 
them to a greater degree. Ochus had caused their god Apis to be murdered, 
in a manner highly injurious to themselves and their religion ; and die Persians 
to whom he had left tlie government, continued to make the same mock of that 
deity. Thus several circumstances had rendered the Persians so odious, that, 
on the arrival of Amyntas a short time before with a handful «6^en, he found 
them prepared to jom, and assist him in expeliing the PersiaSs. 

This Arayntas had deserted from Alexander, and entered into the service of 
Darius. He had commanded tl^e Grecian forces at the battle of Issus ; and 
having fled into Syria, by the c^ntry lying towards Tripoli, with four tk)u- 
^ md men, he had there seized upQn as many vessels as he wanted, burneouia 

* Irain deinde vertit in radiem, jam tam ptJOfrioos ntus nova subeunte fortuna. — (^uioU Curt* 

t Decepit exemplar vitii imitabile. — Horat. 
t Diod. 1. jcvii. p. 525. Arriao. 1. li. p. lOl — 103. Q,uint. Curt. 1. iv. c. 6. Plut. in Alex. p. 679. 
b A. M. 3(i7S. Ani. J. C. 331. Diod. 1. srii. p.>&'26— 529. Arrian. 1. iii. p. 104— UO PlaU in 
'^ 679. 63i. Q,u-tnt. Curl. I. \y. c T and 8. Jostia. 1. zi. c. 11. 
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mt, and immediately' s sail towards the island of Cyprus, and afterwards to* 
wards Pelusium, which he took hj surprise, upon feicning that he had been 
honoured with a commission from Danus, appointing nim governor of figfpt, 
in the room of Sabaces, killed in the battle of Issus. An soon as he founohim- 
self possessed of this important citj, he threw off the mask, and made public 
pretensions to the crown of I^ypt : declaring, that the motive of his coming 
was to expel the Persians. Upon this, a muUitude of Egyptians, who wished 
for nothing so earnestly as to free themselves .from these insupportable tyrants^ 
went over to him. He then marched directly for Memphis, the capital of the 
kingdom ; when, coming to a battle, he \lefeated the Persians, and shut them 
up m the city. But softer he had gained this victory, having neglected to keep 
his soldiers togjether, they straggled up and down in search of plunder : which 
the enemy seeing, they sallied out upon such as remained, and cut mem to 
piecesf with Amyntas their leader. 

This event, so far from lessening the aversion tlie Egyptians had for the Per- 
sians^ increased it still more ; so that the moment Alexander appeared upon the 
frontiers, the people, who were all disposed to receive that monarch, ran in 
crowds to submit to him. His arrival, at the head of a powerful drmy. pre- 
sented them with a secure protection, which Amyntas could not afford them ; 
and from this consideration, they all declared openly in his favour. Mazaeus, 
who commanded in Memphis, finding it would be to no purpose for him to re- 
sist so triumphant an army, and that T)arius, his sovereign, was not in a condi- 
tion to succour him, therefore threw open the gates of the city to the conqueror, 
and gave up eig;ht hundred talents and all the kin|>:'s furniture. Thus Alexan- 
der possessed himself of all Egypt, without meeting the least opposition. 

At Memphis he formed a desi^ of visiting the temple of Jupiter Ammon 
This temple was situated in the midst of the samhr deserts of Libya, and twelve 
days journey from Memphis. Ham, the son oif Noah, fiist peopled l^ypt and 
Lioya, after the flood ; and, when idolatry began to gain ground in the world 
some time after, he was the chief deity of those two countries in which his de- 
scendants had continued. A temple was built to his honour in the midst of 
these deserts, upon a spot of pretty good ground, about two leagues broad, 
which formed a Kind of island in a sea of sand.* It is he whom the Greeks 
call Zevs, Jupiter, and the Egyptians, Ammon :t in process of time these two 
names were joined, and he was called Jupiter- Ammon. , 

The motive of this jouiney, which was equally rash and dangerous, was 
owing^ to a ridiculous vanity. Alexander, having read in Homer, and other 
fabulous authors of antiquity, that most of their heroes were represented as 
tiie sons of some deity ; and as he himself was desirous of passing for a hero, 
he was determined to have a god for his father. Accordingly tie fixed upon 
Jupiter- Ammon for this purpose, and began by bribing the priests, and teach- 
ii^ them the part they were to act. 

It would have been to no purpose, had any one endeavoured to divert him 
from a design, which was great in. no other circumstances than the pride and 
extravagai;^ce that gave birtn to it. Puffed up with his victories, he had already 
begun to assume, as Plutarch observes, that character of tenaciousness and in- 
flexibility which will do nothing but command ; which cannot suffer advice, 
and much less bear opposition ; which knows neither obstacles nor dangers ; 
which makes the beautiful to consist in impossibility ; in a word, which fancies 
itself able to f^^ce, not only enemies, but fortresses, seasons, and the whole 
order of mature ; the usual effect of a long series of prosperities, which subdues 
the strongest, and makes them at lerjgth forget that they are men. We our- 
selves have seen a famous conqueror ,{ who boasted his treadiz^ in the steps 
of Alexander, carry farther than he ever had this kind of savage heroism ; and 
lay it down as a maxim to himself, never to recede from his resolution. 

I—- - — - - " - - ...... ^ - . — ^_^^^^^^^^— ^^— _^_^ 

* PI in. lib. V. c. 9. 
t For tbis reason the ciij of Egrp^ trbiek the Scripture* <Jer»n. slvL 35. £xek. xxz. 15. Nahma 
ui. 8.) eril N^AMOMih the tHj of Ham or AmmoB* U calka by tb« Gnck^AiimMjfi, m Ike oi^ of Jupitoi. 
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Alexander therefore set out ; ani ^o'lng down the r^ver from Meu^bis^ td* 
he came to the sea, he coasted it, and, after having passed Canopus, he ob» 
served, opposite to the island of Pharos, a spot he thought very well situate<l 
for the building of a city. He himself drew the plan of it, and marked out the 
■everal places where the temples and public squares were to be erected. For 
the building it, be employed Uinocrates the architect, who had acquired great 
leputation by his rebuilaii^, at Ephesus, the temple of Diana, which Hero* 
stratus had burnt. This city he called afler his own name, and it afterwards 
rose to be the capital of the kiiigdom. As its harbour, which was very com- 
modious, had the Mediterranean on une side, and the Nile and the Red Sea in 
its neighbourhood, it drew all the traffic of the east and west j and thereby 
became, in a very short time, one of the most flourishing cities m the world.* 

Alexander had to go a journey of one thousand sk hundred stadia, or eighty 
French leagues, to tne temple of Jupiter- Ammon ; the most of the way was 
through sandy deserts. The soldiers were patient enouerh ibr tlie first two 
days march, before the^ arrived in the vast djfeadful solitudes ; but as soon as 
they found themselves m immense plains, covered with sands of a prodigious 
depth, they were greatly terrified. Surrounded as with the sea, tney gazed 
round as far as their si^ht could extend, to discover, if possible, some place 
that was inhabited, but m vain, for they could not perceive so much as^ single 
tree ; nor the least appearance of any land that had been cultivated. To in- 
crease their calamity, the water they had brought in j^oat-skins, upon camels, 
now failed ; and there was not so much as a smgle drop in all that sandy de- 
sert. They therefore were reduced to the sad condition of dying almost with 
thirst ; not to mention the danger they were in of being buried under moun- 
tains of sand, that were sometimes raised by the winds ; and which had for- 
merly destroyed fifty thousand of the troopi ?f Cambyses. Every thing was 
by this time scorched to so violent a degree, and the air became so hot, that 
the men could scarcely breathe ; when on a sudden, either by chance, say 
the historians, or the immediate indulgence of heaven, the sky was so com- 
pletely overspread with thick clouds, that they hid the sun, which was a great 
relief to the army ; thoueh they were still in great want of water. But the storm 
having dischar&;ed itselfiu a violent rain, eveiy soldier got as much as he want- 
ed ; and some had so violent a thirst, that they stood with their mouths open, 
and caught the rain as it fell. The judicious reader knows what judgment he 
IS to form of these marvellous incidents" with which historians have thought 
proper to embellish this relation. 

They were several days in crossing these deserts, iand, upon their arriving 
near the place where the oracle stood, they perceived a great number of ravens 
flying before the most advanced standard. These ravens sometimes flew to 
the ground, when the army marched slowly ; and at other times advanced foT" 
ward, to .serve them as guides, till they at last came to the temple of the god, 
A vastly surprising circumstance is, that although this oracle be situated in the 
midst of an almost boundless solitude, it nevertheless is surrounded with a 
grove, so very shady, that the sunbeams can scarcely pierce it ; not to mention 
that the grove or wood is watered with several springs of fresh water, which 
preserve it in perpetual verdure. It h related, that near this grove there \a 
another, in the midst of which is a fountain, called the Water, or Fountain of 
the Sun, At daybreak it is lukewarm, at noon cold : but in the evening it grows 
warmer insensibly, and at midnight, boiling hot ; alter this, as day approaches, 
it decreases in heat, aeid continues this vicissitude for ever. "" 

The- god, who is worshipped in this temple, is not represented under the 
form which painters and sculptors generally give to gods ; folr he is made of 
emeralds, and other precious stones, and from the head to the navel ,t resem 
bles a ram^ The king baring entered into the temple, the senior ^nesi de 

*Ai.M.3673. Ant. J. C. 331. 
t This paiaaf« in CtoiotM Ciirtiiw is verr <Ufficult« and is rarioaaly explained by iatarpratsts. 
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cjlared htm to be the aon of Jupiter ; and assured him, that the god himself 
bestowed this name upon him. Alexander accepted it with joy, and acknow* 
ledged Jupiter as his father. He aAerwards asked the priest, whether his fa- 
ther Jupiter had not allotted him the empire of the whole world ? To whiwh 
the priest, who was as much a flatterer as the king was vain-glorious, answered, 
that he should he monarch of the universe. At last he inquired, whether ali 
his father's murderers had been punished ? but the priest replied, that he 
blasphemed ; that his father was immortal, but with regard to the murderers 
of rhilip, they had all been extirpated ; ^ding that he should be invhicible, 
and aAerwards take his seat amone the deities. Ha¥ing ended his sacrifice, 
he offered magnificent oresents to Uie god, and did not loi^get the priests, who 
bad been so faithful to his interest. 

Swelled with the splendid title of the son of Jupiter, and fancying himself 
raised above the human species, he returned from his journey as from a tri- 
umph. ' From that time, in all his letters, his orders, and decrees, he always 
wrote in the style following : Alexander, King, son^f Jupiter- Aumon. In 
answer to which, Olvmpias, his mother, one day made a very witty remon- 
strance in a few woros, by desiring him not to ouarrel any longer with Juno.* 

While Alexander prided himself in these cnimeras, and tasted the great 
pleasure his vanity made him conceive from this pompous title, every one 
aerided him in secret ; and some, who had not yet put on the yoke of abiect 
fiattery, ventured to reproach him upon that account ; but they paid veiy dear 
for that liberty, as the sequel will snow. Not satisfied with endeavouring to 
pass for the son of a god, and of being persuaded, in case this were possible, 
that he reall,y was sucn, he himself would also pass for a god ; till at last Pro- 
vidence, having acted that part of which he was pleased to make him the in- 
strument, brought him to his end, and thereby levelled him with the rest of 
mortals. 

Alexander, upon his return from the temple of Jupiter- Ammon, being arrived 
at the Pahis Mareotis, which was not far from the island of Pharos, made a 
visit to the new city, part of which was now built. He took the best methods 
possible to people it, mvitin^ thither all sorts of persons, to whom he offered 
the most advantageous conditions. He drew to it, among others, a considera- 
ble number of Jews, by allowing them veiy great privileges ; for he not only 
left them the free exercise of their religion and laws, but put them on the same 
footing in every respect with the Macedonians, whom he settled ihere.t From 
thence he went to Memphis, where he spent the winter. 

Varro observes, that at the time this king built Alexandria, the use of papy- 
rus, for writing, was found in Egypt ; but this I shall mention elsewhere. 

During Alexander's stay in Memphis, he settled the affairs of Egypt, suf- 
fering none but Macedonians to command the troops. He divided the country 
into aistricts, over each of which he appointed a lieutenant, who received or- 
ders from himself only ; not thinking it safe to intrust the general command of 
all the troops to one single person, m so large and populous a countir. With 
regard to the civil government, he invested one Doloaspes with the whole 
power of it ; for, being desirous that Egypt should still be governed by its an- 
cient laws and customs, he was of opinion tliat a native of Egypt, to whom 
they must be faiflilicf, was fitter for that office than any foreigner whatever. 

To hasten the building of this new city, he appointed Cleomenes inspector 
over it, with orders for him to levy the tribute which Arabia was to pay. But 
this Cleomenes was a very wicked wretch, who abused his authority, and op- 
pressed the people with t^e utmost barbarity .J 

SECTION VIII. — ALEXANDER RESOLVES TO GO IN PURSUIT OF DARIUS. TH« 

FAMOUS BATTLE OF ARBELA. 

Alexander having settled the afiairs of Egypt, set out from thence a})out 
sprmg-time, to march into the East against Darius. In his way through Pa- 

•"vim^ifBdTair^Q^rrliiircrir" T Joseph. eoDtn Appian. 

t Aniao. I. ui. p. 101—110. Q,. Curt. 1, W. e. 8. 
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lestine, he heard ne^vs which g^ave him great uneasiness. At his goitig into 
EWpt, he had appointed Andromachus, whom he highly esteemed, governor 
oT Syria and Palestine. Andromachus coming to Samaria to settle some affairs 
in that country, the Samaritans mutinied, and setting fire to the house in which 
he was, burned him alive. It is veiy probable, that this was occasioned by 
the rage with which that people were fired, at their having been denied the 
same privileges that had been ^ranted the Jews, their enemies. Alexander 
was highly exasperated against mem for this cruel action, and accordingly he 
put to death all those who had any hand in it, banished the rest from the city 
of Samaria, supplying their room with a colony of Macedonians, and divided 
the rest of their lands among the Jews.* ^ 

He made some stay in Tyre, to settle the various affairs of the countries he 
left behind him, and advanced towards new conquests. 

He had scarcely set out, when a eunuch brought word, that the ccmsort of 
Darius was dead in child-bed. Hearing this, he returned, and went into the 
tent of Sysigambis, wh«m he found bathed in tears, and lying od the ground, 
in the midst of the younff princesses, who also were weeping ; and near them 
the son of Darius, a chila, who was the more worthy of compassion, as he was 
less sensible to evils which concerned him more than any otner.t Alexander 
consoled them in so kind and tender a manner, as plainly showed that he him- 
self was deeply and sincerely afflicted. He caused her funeral obsequies to 
be perfortned with the utmost splendour and magnificence. One of the eu- 
nucns who superintended the chamber, and who had been taken with the prin* 
cesses, fled from the camp, and ran to Darius, whom he informed of his con- 
sort's death. The Persian monarch was seized with the most violent affliction 
upon hearing this news ; particularly as he supposed she would not be allowed 
the funeral ceremonies due to her exalted ranK. But the eunuch undeceived 
him on this occasion, by telling hini the honours which Alexander had paid his 
queen after her death, and the civilities he had always shown her in her life- 
time. Darius, upon hearing these words, was fired with suspicions of so Iwr- 
rid a kind, that they did not leave him a moment's quiet,t 

Taking the eunuch aside, he spoke to him as. follows : " If thou dost still 
acknowledge Darius for thy lord and sovereign, tell me, by the respect and 
veneration thou owest to that great splendour of Mithres,§ which enlightens 
us, and to this hand which the king stretches out to thee : tell me, I say, whe- 
ther, in bemoaning the death of Statira, I do not bewail the least of her evils ; 
and whether, as she fell into the hands of a young monarch, she did not first 
lose her honour, and afterwards her life.'" The eunuch, throwing himself at 
the feet of Darius, besought him not to think so injuriobsly of Alexander's vir- 
tue ; nor dishonour his wife and sister afler her death ; and not deprive himself 
of the greatest consolation he could possibly have in his misfortunes, viz. to be 
firmly persuaded, that the prince who haa triumphed over him, was superior 
to the frailties of other men ; that he ought rather to admire Alexander, as he 
had given the Persian ladies much stronger proofs of his virtue and continence, 
than cfe had given the Persians themselves of his valour. After this he con- 
firmed all he had before said, by the most dreadful oalhs and imprecations; 
and then gave him a particular account of what public^m§ had related con- 
cerning the wisdom, temperance, and magnanimity of Alexander. 




presidi 

tliat, after having raised the fortune of Persia from its dejected state, Pmay 
transmit it to my descendants with the same lustre in which 1 received it ; in 
order that, after having triumphed over my enemies, I may acknowledge the 

* Diad. 1 .zrii. p. 530—536. Arriao. 1. liL p. 111—137. Plut in AI«z. p. 681—685. Q,oiot. Curt. U 
W. c. 9 — 18. Justin 1. ix. c. 19 — 14. 

t Ob id imum miterabUis. quod noDdnm sentiebat calamitateito, maxima ax parte ad ipsum redundeDtum. 
Q.iCmt. , |aTm.S674. Ant.J. UST 

I The P««iUa« worshipped tha lua, uadcr we Aeme of Mithrei, ead <ke meo«* »der tlMtei MUhm* 
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i^voufs which Alexander has shown in my calamity to persons who, of all othen^ 
are most dear to me : or, in ca»e the time ordained by the fates is at last come, 
or that It mus| necessarily happen, from the anger ofthe gods, or the ordinaiy 
vicissitudes of human affairs, that the empire of Persia must end : gfrant, great 
gods, that none but Alexander may ascend the throne of Cyrus. 

In the mean time, Alexander having set out upon his march, arrived with his 
whole army at Thapsacus, where he passed a oridge that lay across the Eu* 
phrates, and continued his Journey towards the Tigris, where he expected to 
come up with the enemy. Darius had already made overtures of peace to him 
twice, but finding at last that there were no nopes of their concluding one, un- 
less he resigned the whole empire to him, he therefore prepared himself again 
for battle. For this purpose, he assembled in Babylon an army half as numer- 
ous again as that of Issus, and marched it towards Nineveh : his forces covered 
all the plains of Mesopotamia. Advice being brought, that the enemy was not 
far off, he caused Satropates, colonel of the cavalry, to advance at the head of 
a thousand chosen horse ; and likewise gave six thousand to Mazceus, governor 
of the province ; all of wh6m were to prevent Alexander from crossing the 
river, and to lay waste the countiy through which that monarch was to pass ; 
but he arrived too late. 

Of all the rivers of the east, this is the most rapid ; and not only a great 
number of ritulets mingle in its waves, but those also dra^ along great stones ; 
so that it is named Tigris, by reason of its prodigious rapidity, an arrow being 
to called in the Persian tongue. Alexander sounded those parts of the river 
which were fordable, and there the water, at the entrance, came up to the horses 
bellies, and in the middle to their breasts. Having drawn up his mfantir in the 
form of a half- moon, and posted his cavalry on the two wings, they adVanced 
to the current of the water with no great difficulty, carrying their aims over 
their heads. The king walked on foot among the infantry, and was the first 
who appeared on the opposite shore, where he pointed out with his hand the 
ford to the soldiers ; it not being possible for him to make them hear hhn. But 
it was with the greatest difficulty they kept themselves above water, because 
of the slipperiness of the stones, and the impetuosity of the stream. Such sol- 
diers as not only carried their arms, but their clothes also, were much more 
fatigued ; for these being unable to go forward, were carried into whirlpools, 
unless they threw away their burdens. At the same time, the great number of 
clothes, floating up and down, beat away the burdens of several ; and as eveiy 
man endeaVbured to catch at his o^vn things, they annoyed one another more 
than the river did. It was to no purpose that the king commanded them, with 
a loud voice, to save nothing but their arms ; and assured them, that he himself 
would compensate their other losses ; for not one of them would listen to his 
admonitions or orders, so great was the noise and tumult. At last, they all 
passed over that part of the ford where the water was most shallow, ana the 
stream less impetuous, recoverinj^, however, but a small part of their baggage. 

It is certain, that this army might easily have been cut to pieces, had they 
been opposed by a general who dared to conquer ; that is, who made ever so 
little opposition to their passage. But Mazsus, who might easily have de- 
feated them, had he come up when they were crossing the river in disorder 
and confusion, did not arrive till they were forming in order of battle. A like 
good fortune had always attended this prince hitherto, both when he passed the 
Gram'cus in sight of so prodigious a multitude of horse and foot, who waited 
his coming on shore ; and also in the rocks of Cilicia, when he found the passes 
and straits quite open and defenceless, where a small number of tnx>p8 miffht 
have checked his progress. This circumstance may lessen our surprise at mat 
excess of boldness, which was his peculiar characteristic, and which perpetu- 
ally prompted him to attempt blindly the greatest dangers ; since, as he was 
always fortunate, he never once had room to suspect himself guilty of rashness.* 

* AudacuB qiioque, ^ua maxioM viguitt ratio miinii potest i quia nuoquam ia 4i«crijneii ?«mtt*B tMM7« 
f sciMat.— ^ Curt. . 1 2 
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The kine having encamped two days near the river^ commaiided his aoldiert 
to be reacfy for marching the next day ; but about nme or ten m the evenlnff, 
the moon first lost its clearness, and appeared afterwards quite darkened, ana, 
as it were, tinctured with blood. Now, as this happened iust before a great 
battle was to be fought, the doubtful success of which filled the army with 
great disquietude, they were first struck with a religious awe, and being after 
wards seized with fear, they cried out, " that heaven displayed the marks of 
its anger ; and that they were dragged, against the will of it, to the extremities 
of the earth ; that rivers opposed tneir passage ; that the stars refused to lend 
their usual light ; and that they could now see nothing but deserts and soli- 
tudes : that, merely to satisfy the ambition of one man, so many thousands 
shed their blood ; and that for a man who contemned his own countiy, disowned 
his father, and pretended to pass for a god." 

These murmurs were rising to an open insurrection, when Alexander, whom 
nothing could intimidate, summoned tne officers of the array into his tent, and 
commanded such of the Egyptian soothsayers as were best skilled in the know- 
ledge of the stars, to declare what they thoughtiof this phenomenon. These 
knew very well the natural causes of eclipses of the moon ; but, without enter- 
ing into physical inquiries, thev contented themselves with saving, that the 
sun was on the side of the GreeKs, and the moon on that of the Pei^ians ; and 
that, whenever it suffered an eclipse, it always threatened, the latter with some 
grievous calamity, at the same time mentioning several examples, all which 
they gave as true and indisputable. Superstition has a surprisii^ ascendant 
over the minds of the vulgar. However headstrong and inconstant they may 
be, yet if they are once struck with a vain image of religion, they will sooner 
obey soothsayers than their leaders. The answer made by the Egyptians, 
bein^ dispersed among the soldiers, revived their hopes and courage. 

The king, purposely to take advantage of this ardour, began his march after 
midnight. On his right hand lay the Tigris, and on his left the mountains 
calleaGordvaei. At day break the scouts, whom he had sent to reconnoiter 
the enemy, brought word that Darius was marching towards him ; upon which 
he immediately drew up his forces in order of battle, and set himself at their 
head. It was, however, afterwards found, that it was only a detachment of one 
thousand horse reconnoitering, and which soon retired to the main army. But, 
at the same time, news was brought to the king, that Darius was now only one 
hundred and fifty stadia from the place where they then were. 

Not long before this, some letters had been intercepted, by which Darius soli- 
cited the Grecian soldiers either to kill or betray Alexander. Nothing can reflect 
so great an odium on the memory of this prince, as an attempt of that kind ; an 
attempt so abject and black, and more than once repeated. Alexander was in 
no doubt with himself, whether it would be proper for him to read these let- 
ters in a full assembly, relying as much on the affection and fidelitjr of the 
Greeks, as on that o( the Macedonians. But Parmenio dissuaded him from 
it j declarin,^, that it would be dangerous even to awake such thoughts in the 
minds of soldiers ; that one only was sufficient to strike the blow ; and that 
avarice was capable of attempting the most enormous crimes. The king fol- 
lowed this pruaent counsel, and ordered his arm^ to march forward. 

Although Darius had twice sued in vain for peace, and imagined he had no- 
thing, to trust to but his arms ; yet, being overcome by the advantageous circum- 
stances which had been told him concerning Alexander's tenderness and humil ity 
towards his family, he despatched ten of nis chief relations, who were to offer 
Jiim new conditions of peace, more advantageous than the former ; and to thank 
him for the kind treatment he had given his family. Darius had, in the former 
proposals, given him up all the provinces as far as the river Halys ; but now 
ne added the several territories situated between the Hellespont and the Eu- 
phrates, tkat is, all he already possessed. Alexander made the following an- 
swer : " Tell your sovereign, that thanks, between persons who make war 
"'^inst each other, are superfluous ; and that, in case I have behaved with 
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deitiem^ towards his iamil^, it was for my own sake, and not for his, in con- 
sequence of ray own inclination, and not to please him. To insult the unhappy, 
is a thing to me unknown. I do not attack either prisc«)ers or women, and turn 
my rage against such only as are armed for the fi^ht. Did Darius sue for peace 
in a sincere view, I then would debate on what is to be done ; but since he still 
continues, by letters and by money, to spirit up my soldiers to betray me, and 
my friends to murder me, I therefore am determined to pursue him with the 
utmpst vigour ; and that not as an enemy, but a prisoner and an assassin. It 
indeed becomes him, to o£fer to yield up to me what I am already possessed 
of! Would he be satisfied with rankine nimself as second to me, witnout pre- 
tending to be my e<)uai, I might possibly then hear him. Tell him, that the 
worid will not permit two suns, nor two sovereigns. Let him therefore choose, 
either to surrender to*day, or fight me to-morrow^ and not flatter himself with 
the hopes of obtaining better success than he has hitherto had." The proposals 
of Darius were certamly not reasonable : but is Alexander's answer any more 
so ? In the former, we behold a prince who is not yet sensible of his own weak« 
ness, or, at least, who cannot prevail with himseli to own it ; and in the latter, 
we see a monarch quite intoxicated with his good fortune, and canyiiK^ his 
pride to such an excess of folly, as is not to be paralleled : " the world will 
not permit two suns, nor two sovereigns." If this be greatness, and not pride, 
I do not know what can ever deserve the latter name. The ambassadors hav- 
ing obtained leave to depart, returned back, and told Darius, that he must now 
prepare for battle. The latter pitched his camp near a village called Gauga- 
mefa, and the river Bumela, in a plain at a considerable distance from Arbela* 
He had before levelled the spot which he pitched upon for the field of battle, 
in order that his chariots ana cavalry might have full room to move in ; recol- 
lecting, that his fighting in the straits of Cilicia had lost him the battle fought 
there. At the same time, he had prepared crows-feet* to annoy the enemy's 
horse. 

Alexander, upon hearing this news, continued four days in the place he then 
was, to rest his army, ana surrounded his camp with trenches and palisades ; 
for he was determined to leave all his baggage, and the useless solaiers in it, 
and march the remainder against the enemy, with no other equipage than the 
arms they carried. Accordingly, he set out about nine in the evening, in order 
to fight Uarius at daybreak ; who, upon this advice, had drawn up his army in 
order of battle. Alexander also marched in battle array ; for both armies were 
within two or three leagues of each other. When he was arrived at the moun- 
tains, where he could discover the enemy's whole army, he halted ; and, having 
assembled his general officers^ as well Macedonians as foreigners, he debated 
whether they snould engage immediately, or pitch their camp in that place. 
The latter opinion being followed, because it was judged proper for them to 
view the field of battle, and the manner in which the enemy was drawn up, the 
army encamped in the same order in which it had marched ; during which Alex- 
ander, at the head of his infantry, lightly armed, and his royal regiments, 
marched round the plain in which the Dattle was to be fought. 

On his return, he assembled hi^eneral officers a second time, and told them, 
that there was no occasion for his making a speech, because their courage ana 
great actions were alone sufficient to excite them to glory : that he cfesired 
them only to represent to the soldiers, that they were not to fight, on this occa- 
sion, for Phoenicia or Egypt, but for all Asia, which would oe possessed by 
him who should conquer ; and that, after having gone through so many pro- 
vinces, and leA behind them so great a number of rivers and mountains, tnev' 
could secure their retreat no otherwise than by gaining a complete victory. Al 
ter this speech, he ordered them to take some repose. 

It is said that Pannenio advised him to attack t^ie enemy in tlie m^ht-time, 
alleging that they »>iight easily be defeated, if, fallen upon by surprise, and 

* Crows- feet are instruments coinpos«d of iron spikes. Scrersl of thrse are laid in the fiells throMj^ll 
vrbicb the car&fagr ii to marcht in order that ihef majr run into the horses* fect» 
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in the daik ; but tbe kin^ answered, so loud that al] present migfat hear htm 
that it did not become Alexander to steal a victory, and therefore he was re« 
solved to ^ht and conquer in broad daylight. This was a hau^tj, but, at 
the same time, a prudent answer ; for it was running ereat hazard, to fall upon 
so numerous an army in the night-time, and in an unknown country. Danus^ 
fearing he should be attacked unawares, because he had not intrenched him- 
self, obliged his soldiers to continue the whole night under arms, which proved 
of the highest prejudice to him in the engagement. 

Alexander, who, in the crisis of 'affairs^ used always to consult soothsayers, 
observing very exactly whatever they enjoined, in order to obtain the favow 
of the gods, nnding himself upon the point of fighting a battle, the success of 
which was to give empire to the conqueror, sent for Aristander, in whom he 
Teposed the greatest confidence. He then shut himself up with the soothsayer^ 
to make some secret sacrifices ; and afterwards offered up victims to Fear,* 
whiqji he doubtless did to prevent his army from being seized with dread at 
the sight of the formidable army of Darius. The soothsayer, dressed in his 
vestments, holding vervain, with his head veiled, first repeated the prayers 
which the kii^ was to address to Jupiter, to Minerva, and to Victory. The 
whole being ended, Alexander went to bed, to repose himself the remaining 
part of the night. As he revolved in his mind, not without some emotion, tlie 
consequence of the battle which was upon the point of being fought, he could 
not sleep immediately. But his body being oppressed, in a manner, by the 
anxiety of his mind, be afterwards slept soundly the whole night, contrary to 
his usual custom, so that when his generals were assembled, at daybreak, be- 
Ibre his tent, to receive his orders, they were greatly surprised to find he was 
not awake ; upon which they themselves commanded the soldiers to take some 
refreshment, rarmenio having at last awakened him, and seeming surprised to 
find him in so calm and sweet a sleep, just as he was going to fight a battle, in 
which his whole fortune lay at stake : " How cpuld it be possible," said Alex- 
ander, " for us not to be calm, since the enemy is coming to deliver himself 
into our hands ?" Immediately he took up his arms, mounted his horse, and 
rode up and down the ranks, exhorting the troops to behave gallantly, and, it 
possible, to surpass their ancient fame, and the gloiy they had hitherto acquired. 
Soldiers, on the day of battle, imagine they see the fete of the engagement 
painted in the face of their general. As for Alexander, he had never appeared 
so calm, so gay, nor so resolute. The serenity and security which they ob- 
served in him, were in a manner, so many assurances of tbe victory. 

There ^vas a great difference between the two armies with respect to num 
bers, but much more so with regard to courage. That of Darius consisted of 
at least six hundred thousand foot, and forty thousand horse,t and the other of 
no more than forty thousand foot, and seven or ei^ht thousand horse : but the 
latter was all fire and strength ; whereas, on the side of the Persians, it was a 
prodigious assemblage of men, not of soldiers ; an empty phantom rather than 
a real army .J 

Both sides were disposed in very nearly the same array. The forcej were 
drawn up in two lines, the cavalry on the two wings, ana the infantry in the 
centre ; the one and the other being under the particular conduct of the chieft 
of each of the different nations that composed them ; and commanded, in ^* 
neral, by the principal crown-officers. The front of the battle, under Danus, 
was covered with two hundred chariots, armed with scythes^ and with fifteen 
elephants ; that king taking his post in the centre of tbe first line. Besides 
the guards, which were the flower of his forces, he also had fortified himself, 
with the Grecian infantry, whom bet had drawn up near his person ; believing 
this body only capable of opposingithe Macedonian phalanx. As his army 
spread over a much greater space of ground than that of the enemy, he in- 

* We must read in Plutarai, <>&Ct, instead of 4>o<6». 

t Accordio|^ to sereral historians, it amdiiaied to upwards of a miilioa of men 

i Nomioa. wtim qaam «oxilU.--(l* Curt 
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tended to sumnind and to charge them at one and the same time, both in fiont 
and flank. 

But Alexander h«d guarded against this, by giving orders to the commanders 
of the second line, that in case thej should oe charged behind, to face about 
to that side ; or else to draw up their troops in form of a giboet, and cover 
the vnngs, in case tbie enemy should charge them in flank. He had posted, in 
the front of his first line, the greatest part of his bovirmen, slingers, and those 
armed with javelins, in order that these might make head against the chariots 
armed with scythes ; and frighten the horses, by discharging at them a shower 
oi arrows, javelins, and stones. Those who led on the wii^, were ordered to 
extend them as wide as possible ; but in such a manner as not to weaken tho 
main body. As for the baggage and the captives, among whom were th^ mo- 
ther and children of Darius, they were left in the camp under a small guard. 
Parmenio commanded, as he bad always done, the left wing, and Alexander 
the right. 

When the two armies came in view, Alexander, who had been shown the 
several places where the crows- feet were hid, extended more and more towards 
the right to avoid them ; and the Persians advanced for^vard in proportion. 
Darius being afraid lest the ]M[acedonians should draw him from the spot of 
ground he had levelled, and carry him into another that was rough and uneven, 
commanded the cavalry in his left wing, which spread much farther than that 
of the enemy's right, to march right forward, and wheel about upon the Mace- 
donians in flank, to prevent them from extending their troops farther. Alex- 
ander then despatched against them the body of horse in his service commanded 
by Menidas ; but. as the!:« were not able to make head a^inst the enemy, be- 
cause of their proaigious numbers, he reinforced them with the Paeonians, whom 
Aretas commanded, and with the foreign cavalry.* Besides the advantage of 
numbers, they had that also of their coats of mail, which secured themselves 
and their horses much roofe. Alexander's cavalry was prodigiously annoyed. 
They, however, marched to the chaige with great bravery, and at fast put the 
enemy to flight. 

Upon this, the Persians opposed the chariots armed with scythes to die Ma- 
cedonian phalanx, in order to break it, but with little success. The noise which 
the soldiers, who were lightly armed, made by striking their swords against 
their bucklers, and the arrows which flew on all sides, frightened the horses, 
and. made a great number of them turn back upon their own troops. Others, 
laying hold of the horses' bridles, pulled the riders down, and cut them to 
pieces. Part of the chariots drove between the battalions, which opened to 
make way for them, as they had been ordered to do, by which means they did 
little or no execution. 

Alexander, seeing Darius set his whole army in motion in order to charge 
him^ employed a stratagem to encourage his soldiers. When the oattle was 
at the hottest, and the Macedonians were in the greatest danger, Arwtander, the 
soothsayer, clothed in his white robes, holding a branch of laurel in his hand, 
advanced among the combatants as he had been instructed by the king, andL 
ciying that he saw an eagle hovering over Alexander's head, a sure omen of 
vicloiy, he showed, with his fineer, the pretended bird to the soldiers ; whou 
relyii^ upon the sincerity of the soothsayer, fancied they also saw it ; and 
thereupon renewed the attack with greater cheerfulness and ardour than ever. 
Then the kii^ perceivii^ tiiat Aretas, after havii^ charged the cavalry, and 
thrown them into disorder, upon their advancing to surround his rifht wing, 
had begun to break the foremost ranks of the main body of the barbarian amy, 




swng , , 

order to fall upon the body in which Darius had posted himself. The presence 
of the two kings inspiredf both sides with new vigour. Darius was mounte d 

♦ Some relate, that the bubariaos gave way at int. bat soon retted to the ckai^o. 

1 <v 
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on a chariot, an<j[ Alexander on horseback ; both nirrounded with their braresf 
officers and soldiers, whose only endeavour was to save the \\xfis of their respec- 
tive princes, at the hazard of their own. The battle was obstinate and bloody. 
Alexander having wounded Darius' equeny with a javelin, the Persians, as 
well as the Macedonians, imagined that the Kin^ was killed ; upon which the 
former breaking aloud into the most dismal sounds, the whole army were seized 
with the greatest consternation. The relations of Darius, who were at bus left 
hand, fled away with the guards, and so abandoned the chariot; but those who 
were at his right, took him into the centre of their body. Historians relate, that 
this prince, having drawn his scimitar, reflected whether he ought not to l|jr 
violent hands upon himself, rather than fly in an ignominious manner ; but per 
ceiving from his chariot that his soldiers still fought, he was ashamed to forsake 
tiiem ; and, as he was divided between hope and despair, the Persians retired 
insensibly, and thinned their ranks ; when it could no longer be called a battle, 
but a slaughter. At length Darius, turning about his chanot, fled with the rest ; 
said the conqueror was now wholfy employed in pursuing him. 
' While all this was doing in the right wing of the Macedonians, where the 
victory was not doubtful, tne left wing, commanded by Parmenio, was in great 
danger. A detachment of the Persian, Indian^ and Parthian horse, which were 
the best in all the Persian army, havii^ broken through the infantiy on the left, 
advanced to the very baggage. The moment the captives saw them arrive in 
the camp, they armed themselves with evenr thing that came first to hand, and, 
reinforcmg their cavalnr, rushed upon the IVlacedonians, who were now chaigeq 
both before and behind. They, at the same time, told Sysiffambis that Dariua 
had won the battle, for this they believed ; that the whole baggage was plun- 
dered, and that she was now ^oing to recover her liberty. But this princess, 
who was a woman of great wisdom, though this news afiiected her in the strong- 
est manner, could not easily give credit to it ; and being .unwilling to exaspe- 
rate, by too hasty a joy, a conqueror who had treated her with so much hu- 
manity, she did not discover the least emotion ; did not once change counte- 
nance, nor utter a single word ; but in her usual posture, calmly waited till 
the event should denounce her fate. 

Parmenio, upon the first report of this attack, had despatched a messenger 
to Alexander, to acquaint him with the danger to which the camp was exposed, 
and to receive his orders. " Above all things," said the prince, " let him^not 
weaken his main body ; let him not mind the baggage, but apply himself 
wholly to the engageinent ; for victory will not only restore us our own pos- 
sessions, but also give those of the enemy into our hands." The general offi- 
cers, who commanded the infantry which formed the centre of the second line , 
seeing the enemy about to make themselves masters of the camp and baggage,' 
made a half-wheel to the right, in obedience to the orders which had been 
given, axA fell upon the Persians behind, many of whom were cut to pieces, 
and the rest obliged to^retire ; but as these were horse, the Macedom'an foot 
could not follcm them. 

Soon after, Parmenio himself was- exposed to much greater peril. Mazaeus, 
having rushed upon him with all his cavalry, charged the Macedonians in flank, 
and began to surround them. Immediately Parmenio sent Alexander advice 
of the danger he was in ; declaring, that in case he were not immediately suc- 
coured, it would be impossible for him to keep his soldiers together. The 
princ^ was actually pursuing Darius, and, fancying he was almost come up 
with him, rode with the utmost speed. He flattered himself, that he should 
absolutely put an end to the war, m case he could but/Seize his person. But 
upon this news, he turned about, in order to succour his left winff ; shuddering 
with rage, to see his prey and victory torn in this manner from nim, and com- 

glaining against fortune, for having favoured Darius more in his night, than 
imself in the pursuit of that monarch. 

Alexander, in his march, met the entniy's horse who had plundered the bas^ 
'^e ; ail which were returning in yxK^a order, and retirir^ back, not ms sol 
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dieTs wbo bad been defeated, but afanost as if they bad grained dM yndtorj. 

And now the battle became more obstinate than before ; for the barbarians 
inarching in close columns, not in order of battle, but tiiat of a inarch, it was 
Yery difficult to break through them ; and they did not amuse themselves with 
throwing javelins, nor with wheeliiu^ about. accordii« to their usual custom ; 
but man engaging against man, each did all that lay m his power to unbone 
his enemy! Alexander lost sixty of his guards in this attack. HephsestioD, 
Ccenus, and Menidas, were wounded in it ; he, however, triumphed od this oc- 
casion, and all the barbarians were cut to pieces, except such as forced their 
way through his squadrons. 

During this, news had been brought M azsus that Darius was defeated : upon 
which, being greatly alarmed and dejected by the ill success of that monarch, 
though the advantage was entirely on his side, he ceased to charge the enemy, 
who were now in disorder, as vigorously as before* Parmenio could not con 
ceive how it came to pass, that the battle, which before was carried on so 
warmly, should slacken on a sudden : however, like an able commander, who 
seizes eveiy advantage, and who employs his utmost endeavours to inspire his 
soldiers wifii fresh vigour, he observed to them, that the tenor which spread 
throughout the whole army, was the forerunner of their defeat : and firedthem 
with the notion how glorious it would be for ^em to put the fast hand to the 
victoiy. Upon his exhortations, they recovered their former hopes and brave- 
ly ; when, transformed into other men, they gave their horses the rein, and 
cbaiged the enemy with so much fuiy as threw diem into the greatest disorder, 
and obliged them to fly. Alexander came up that instant ; and, ove^oyed to 
find the scale turned in his favour, and the enemy entirely defeated, he renewed^ 
in concert with Parmenio, the pursuit of Danus. He lode as far as Arbela, 
where he fancied he should come up with that monarch and all his baggage ; 
but Darius had only just passed by it, and left his treasure a prey to the enemy, 
with his bow and shield. 

Sudi was the event of this famous battle, which gave empire to the cob« 
queror. According to Arrian, the Persians lost diree hundred thousand meq, 
besides those who were taken prisoners ; which, at least, is a proof that t^ 
loss was very great on their side. That of Alexander was very inconsiderable, 
he not losing, according to the last mentioned author, twelve hundred men. 
most of whom were cavaliy. This engagement was fought in the month oi 
October,* about two years aAer the battle of Issus was fought.! As Gauga* 
mela, in Assyria, the spot where the two armies engaged, was a small place 
of veiy little note, this was called the battle of Arbela, that city being nearest 
to the field of battle. 

SECTIOir IX. — ^ALEXAITDER TAKES ARBELA, BABTLOlf, SUSA, PERSEPOLIS, AKD 

FIND& IMMENSE RICHES IN THOSE CITIES. 

Alexander's first care, afler obtaining the victory, was to offer magnificent 
sacrmces to the gods, by way of thanksgiving. He afterwards rewarded such 
as bad signalized themselves remarkably in battle ; bestowed riches uDon thera 
with a very liberal hand, and gave to each of them houses, empioyments^ and 
governments. But, being desirous of expressing more particularly nis gratitude 
to the Greeks, for having appointed him generalissimo against the Persians, he 
g;ave orders for abolishii^ the several tyrannical institutions that had started up 
in Greece ; that the cities should be restored to their liberties, and all their rights 
and privileges. He wrote particularly tojthe Platseans, declaring that it was his 
desire their city should be rebuilt, to reward the zeal and braveiy by which 
their ancestors bad distinguished themselves, in defending the common libertiet 
of Greece 4 He also sent part of the spoils to the people of Crotona in Italji 
. 1 '■■'■■ 

* The moolh called br the Greeks, Boedromion, answer* partly to our month of Qctobar* 

t A. M- 3074. Ant. J. C. 380. 
X Diod. 1. ZTiL p. S38->54D. Arrian. 1. iu. p. 137—193. Plut. in Al«x* p. 68£~48S. Quint. Cvt. i w> 
1. 1— T. Jottin. 1. ix. c. 14. 
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to honcmr, thougb so many years after, the good will and courage of Phayllu? 
the champion, a native of their country, who, while war was carrying on be- 
tween the Medes, and when all the rest of the Greeks that were settled in Italy 
had abandoned the true Grecians, imagining they were entirely undone, had 
fitted out a galley at his own expense, and sailed to Salamin, to participate in 
the danger to which his countrymen were at that time e:iposed. So great a 
friend and encourager, says Plutarch, was Alexander, of every kind of virtue ; 
considering himselh says the same author, obliged in a manner to perpetuate 
the remembrance ol all great actions ; to give immortajity to merit, and propose 
them to posterity as so many models for their imitation.* 

Darius, after his defeat, having but very few attendants, had rode towards 
the river Lycus. After crossing it, several advised him to break down the 
bridecs, because the enemy pursued him. But he made this generous answer, 
" That life was not so dear to him, as to make him desire to preserve it by the 
destruction of so many thousands of his subjects and faithful allies, who by that 
means would be delivered up to the mercy of the enemy ; that thev had as 
much right to pass over Ais bridge as their sovereign, and consequently that it 
ought to be as open to them.^t After riding a great many leagues full speed, 
he arrived at midnight at Arbela. From thence he fled towards Media, over 
the Annenian mountains, followed by a great number of the nobility, and a few 
of his guards. The reason of his going that way was, his supposing that Alex* 
ander would proceed towards Babylon and Susa, there to enjoy the fruits of 
his victory ; besides, a numerous army could not pursue him oy this road ; 
whereas, in the other, horses and chariots might advance with great ease ; not 
to mention that the soil was very fruitful. 

A few days after, Arbela surrendered to Alexander, who found in it a great 
quantity of furniture belonging to the crown, rich clothes, and other precious 
moveables, with four thousand talents, and all the riches of the army, which 
Darius had left there at his setting out against Alexander, as was before ob- 
served. But he was soon obliged to leave that place, because of the diseases 
that spread in his camp, occasioned by the infection of the dead bodies which 
covered all the field of oattle. This prince advanced, therefore, over the plains 
towards Babylon, and, after four days march, arrived at Memnis, where, in a 
cave, is seen the celebrated fountam which throws out so great a quantity of 
bitumen, that, we are told, it was used as cement in buUding the walls of 
Babylon. 

But what Alexander admired most, was a ^reat gulf, whence streamed per- 
petually rivulets of fire, as from an inexhaustible spring j and a flood of naph- 
tha, which overflowing, from the prodigious quantities of it, formed a great lake 
pretty near the gulf. This naphtha is exactly like bitumen, having one addi- 
tional quality, viz. its catching fire so very suddenly, that, before it touches a 
flame, it kindles merely from the light that surrounds the flame, and sets the 
air between both on fire. The barbarians being desirous of showing the king 
the strength andsubtilty of this combustible substance, scattered several drops 
of it, after his arrival in Babylotf, through the stree^which led to the house he 
had chosen for his residence. After this, going to the other end of the street, 
they brought torches near the places where those drops were placed, for it was 
night ; ana the drops which were nighest the torches taking fire on a sudden, 
the flame ran in an instant to the other end ; by which means the whole street 
seemed in one general conflagration. 

When Alexander came near Babylon, Mazaeus, who had retired thither after 
the battle of Arbela, surrendered himself, with his children, who were pown 
up, and gave the city into his hands. The king was highly pleased with his 
arrival ; for he would have met with great dimcultie«, m oesieginff a city of 
such importance, and so well provided with eveiy thing. Besides nis being a 

* Herodotus relates this histoid in very few wordsi I. vui. c. 47. 
t Nod ita se inliiti suse velle consultum, ut tot miiUa Boeiorum bosti objiciat} deben ttt ftliia fi>sn Ttask 
p&tere, qi^e patueril libi -Muslin. 
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pelBtm of gieal quaKtr, and rei^ brave, he had also acquired great hooour 

m the last battle ; and others might have been prompted, from the exam- 
ple he set them, to imitate him. Alexander enterea the city at the head of his 
whole army, as if he had been^ marching to a battle. The walls of Babylon 
werQ lined with people, notwithstanding the greatest part of the citizens were 
^oiie out before, from ^e impatient desire they had to see their new sovereien, 
whose renown had far outstripped his march. Bagophanes, governor of the 
fortress, and euardian of the treasure, unwilling to a!scover less zeal than Ma- 
zaeus, strewed the streets with flowers, and raised on both sides of the way 
tiher altars, which smoked not only with frankincense, but the jnost fragrant 
\ perfumes of every kind. Last of all, came the presents which were to be made 
I tlie king, viz. herds of cattle, and a great number of horses ; as also lions and 
I panthers, which were carried in cages. AAer these walked the magi, singing 
hymns after the manner of tl^eir countij ; then the Chaldeans, accompanied 
hy the Babylonian soothsayers and musicians. It was customary for ^e latter 
to sine the praises of their king, accompanied with their instruments ; and for 
the Chaldeans to observe the motions of the planets, and the vicissitudes of the 
seasons. The rear was brought up by the Babylonian cavalry, which, both 
men and horses, were so sumptuously decorated, tnat imagination can scarcely 
reach their magnificence. The kin^ caused the people to walk after his in- 
fanti^, and himself, surrounded with his guards, and seated on a chariot, entered 
the city ; and from thence rode to the palace, as in a kind of triumph. The 
next day he took a view of all the money and moveables of Darius. Of the 
moneys he found in Babylon, he gave, by way of extraordinair recompense, 
to each Macedonian horseman, six minae ; to each mercenary horseman, two 
mmae ; to eveiy Macedonian foot soldier, two mins ; and to every one of the 
rest, two montlis of their ordinary pay. He gave orders, pursuant to the ad- 
vice of the ma^i. with whom he had several conferences, for the rebuildiiig 
the temples which Xerxes had demolished ; and, among others, that of Belps, 
who was in greater veneration at Babylon than any other deity. He gave the 
government of the province to Mazseus, and the command of the forces he left 
3iere to Apollodorus of Amphipolis. 

Alexander, in the niidst of the hurry and tumult of war, still preserved a 
love for the sciences. He used often to converse with the Chaldeans, who 
had always applied themselves to the study of astronomy from its origin, and 
gained great fame by their knowledge in it. They presented him with astro- 
nomicalobservations taken by their predecessors during the space of one thou- 
sand nine hundred and three years, which consequently went as far back as the 
age of Nimrod. These were sent by Callisthenes, who accompanied Alexan- 
der, to Aristotle.* 

The king resided longer in Babylon, than he had done in any other city, 
which was of great prejudice to the discipline of his forces. The people, even 
from a roligious motive, abandoned themselves to pleasures, to voluptuousness, 
and the most infamous excesses : nor did ladies, though of the highest quality, 
observe any decorum, or show the least reserve in their immoral actions, but 
gloried therein, so far from endeavouring to conceal them, or blushing at their 
enormity. It must be confessed, that this army of soldiers, which had tri- 
umphed over Asia, after having thus enervated themselves, and rioted, as it 
were, in the sloth and luxury of the city of Babylon, for thirty-four days to- 
gether, would have been scarcely able to complete their exploits, had they 
been opposed by an enemy. But as they were reinforced from time to time; 
these irregularities wero not so visible ; for Amyntas brought six thousand foot> 
and five hundred Macedonian horse, which were sent by Antipater ; and six 
hundred Thracian horses, with three thousand five hunored foot of the same 
nation ; besides four thousand mercenaries from Peloponnesus, with near^ 
four hundred horses. 



* Porphjr. fipad Simplic* in Ub. ii. de Calo. 
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The above-mentioned Amyntas bad also brought the king fifty Macedonian 
youths, sons to noblemen of the highest quality in the countiy, to serve as his 

fuards. The youths in question waited upon him at table. Drought him his 
orses when in the field, attended upon him m parties of hunting, and mounted 
fuard at the door of his apartment oy tums ; which were the first steps to the 
ighest employments both in the army and state. 

Afler Alexander lefl Babylon, he entered the province of Sitacena, the soil of 
which is very fruitful,' and productive of every tning; valuable, which made him 
continue the longer in it. But, lest indolence should enervate the courage of 
his soldiers, he proposed prizes for such of them as should exert the greatest 
bravery ; and appointed, as judges of the actions of those who should dispute 
this honour, persons, who themselves had been eye-witnesses of the proofs of 
braveiy which each soldier had given in the former battles ; for on these only 
the prizes were to^be bestowed. To each of 4he eight men wfio were pro- 
nounced most valiant, he gave a regiment, consisting of a thousand men ; whence 
those officers were called chiliarchi. This was the first time that regiments 
were composed of so mat a number of soldiers, consisting before but of five 
hundred, and they had not yet been the reward of valour. The soldiers ran 
in crowds to view this illustrious sight, not only as eye-witnesses of the actions 
of all, but as judges over the judges themselves ; because they might perceive, 
very easily, whether rewards were bestowed on merit, or merely by favour ; 
a circumstance iq which soldiers can never be imposed upon. The prizes 
seem to have been distributed with the utmost equity and justice. 

He likewise made several very advantageous cnaM^es in Inilitaiy discipline, 
as established by his predecessors; for ne formed one single Tbody of his 
whole cavalry, without showing any regard to the difference of nations, and 
appointed such officers to command ^em, as they themselves thought fit to 
nominate ; whereas before, the horsemen of every nation used to fight under 
their own particular standard, and were commanded by a colonel of that coun- 
try. The trumpet's sound used to be the signal for the march ; but as it veiy 
frequently could not be well heard^ because of the great noise that is made m 
decamping, he gave orders that a standard should be set uj^over his tent, which 
might oe seen by his whole army. He also appointed fire to be the signal in 
the night-time, and smoke in the day. 

Alexander marched afterwards towards Susa, where he arrived twenty days 
after leaving Babylon. As he came near it, Abutites, governor of the province, 
sent his son to meet him, with a promise to surrender the city into his hands ; 
whether he >vas prompted to this from his own inclination, or did it in obe- 
dience to the orders of Darius, to amuse Alexander with the hopes of plunder, 
the king gave this young nobleman a very gracious reception, who attendee! 
him as] far as the nver Choaspes, the waters of which are so famous, upon 
account of their exquisite taste. The kings of Persia never drank of any 
other ; and wherever they went, a quantity of it, afler having been put over the 
fire, was always carried after them in silver vases.* It was nere Abutites came 
to wait upon him, bringing presents worthy of a king; among which were dro- 
medaries of incredible swiftness, and twelve elephants, which Darius had sent 
for from India. Having arrived in the city, he took immease sums out of the 
treasuiy, with fifty thousand talents of silver in ore and ingot% besides move- 
ables, and a thousand other thii^s of infinite value. This wealth was the pro- 
duce of the exactions imposed for several centuries upon the common people , 
from whose sweat and poverty immense revenues were raised. The Persian 
monarchs fancied they had amassed them for their children and posterity ; but, 
in one hour^ they fell into the hands of a foreign king, who was able to make a 
right use 01^ them ; for Alexander seemed to be merely the guardian or trustee 
of the immense riches which he found hoarded up in Persia, and applied them 
to no other use, than the rewarding of merit and courage. 
— ■«■ ■ ■' ■ ■ ■' 1.1 , . I I I. ■■ ..1,1 . I.,,. ..I..,, I, ,1. 
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Arnon^ other things, there was found fivQ thousand quintals* of Hermionef 
purple, toe finest in the world, which had been treasuring up there during the 
space of one hundred and ninetjr year»; notwithstanding which, its beauty and 
lustre was not in the least diminished. 

Here likewise was found part of ^e rarities which Xenes had brought from 
Greece ; and, among others, the bnRen statues of Harmodius and AristogitoHi 
which Alexander sent afterwards to Athens, where they were standing in Ar- 
rian's time.J 

The king, bein^ resolved to march into Persia, appointed Archelaus gover- 
nor of the city of Susa, with a garrison of three thousand men ; Mazarus, one 
of the lords of his court, was made e^ovemor of the citadel, with a tliousand 
Macedonian soldiers, who could not lollow him by reason of their great age* 
He^ave the government of Susiana to Abutites. 

He left the mother and children of Darius in Susa, and having received from 
Macedonia a great quantity of purple stuffs and rich habits, made after the 
fashion of the countxy, he presentea them to Sysigambis, together with the ar- 
ti6cers who had wrought them ; for he paid her eveir kind of honour, and 
loved her as tenderly as if she bad been his mother, tie likevnse commanded 
the messengers to tell her, that in case she fancied those stuffs, she might make 
her ^ndchildren learn the art of weaving them by way of amusement ; and 
to give them as presents to whomsoever they should think proper. At these 
words, the tears which fell from her eyes showed but too evidently how greatly 
she was displeased with these gifj^s ; the working in wool being considered by 
the Persian women as the highest ignominy. Those who carried these pre- 
sents, having told the king that Sysigambis was very mucl;i dissatisfied, he 
thought himself obliged to make an apology for what he had done, and a<uni- 
nister some consolation to her. Accordingly, he paid her a visit, when he 
spoke thus : ** Mother, the stuff" in which you see me clothed, was not only a 
gift of my sisters, but wrought by their fingers. Hence I beg you to believe^ 
that the custom of my countiy misled me ; and do not consider that as an in* 
suit, which was owing entirely to ignorance. I believe I have not, as yet, done 
any thing which I kn'3w interfered with your manners and customs. I was told, 
that among the Persians, it is a sort of crime (or a son to seat himself in* his mo- 
ther's presence, without first obtaining her leave. You are sensible how cau- 
tious I nave always been in this particular : and that I never sat down, till you 
had first laid your commands upon me to ao so. And eveiy time that you was 
going to fall prostrate -before me, I only ask you, whether I would suffer it? 
As the highest testimony of the veneration I have for you, I always called you/ 
by the tender name of mother, though this belongs properly to Oiympias only, 
to whom I owe my birth." 

What 1 have just now related, may suggest two reflections, both which, in 
my opinion, are veir natural, and at the same time, of the utmost importance. 

First, we see to how great a height the Persians, so vain and haughty in 
other respects, carried the veneration they showed their parents. The reader, 
doubtless, remembers, that Cyrus the Great, in the midst of his conquests, ana 
the most exalted pitch to which fortune had raised him, would not accept of 
the advantageous offer made him by Cyaxares, his uncle, viz. of giving him 
6is daughter in marriage, and Media for her dowry, till he had first aavised 
with his father and mother, and obtained their consent. History informs ui 
here, that among the Persians, a son never d^ied to seat himself before his mo- 
ther, till he had first obtained her leave ; and that to do otherwise was con- 
sidered as a crime.§ Alas ! how widely do our manners differ from so excel- 
lent an institution ! 

■ _ ■ _ ■ ■_ ~ — ' ~~ 

* Tha reader will hare an idea rif the prodi^oot raise of this, when he i« told Uiat thia purple waa fold 
et the rate of out hundred lirref (nearlr nineteen dollars^ a pound. The quintal is one hundred weight 
•f Peru. t Hermiooe wa« a city of Argalis, where the best purple was d^ed. 

t What Aftian aacrihei here to Alexander, in ref^ard to the ftatues of Harmodius and Aristogitoa* la aIp 
Iribotedb^ctherbiitoriana toother princes. • • r>' ^ 

% Seio ftpad v»s, ttaam ia cootpeota matrii ttdk$ esM eMiiidere,Biti cvm tUa pemisit— Q Cntti 
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Secondly, I discover in the same relation, several valuable footsteps of ^at 
happy simplicity which prevailed 'in ancient times, when it was the custokn foi 
ladies, though of the greatest distinction, to employ themselves in useful, and 
sometimes laborious works. Every one knows what is told us in Scripture to 
this purpose concerning Rebecca, Rachel, and several others. We read in 
Homer, of princesses drawing water frorafl^rings, and washing, with their own 
hands, the linen of their respeclive families. Here the sisters of Alexander, 
that fe, the daughters of a powerful prince^ are employed in making clothes 
for their brother.* The celebrated Lucretia used to spm in the midst of her 
f{»male attendants. Augustus, who was sovereign of the world, wore, for se- 
veral years together, no othey clothes but what his wife and sister made him. 
It was a custom in t^e northern parts, of the world, not many years since, for 
Jhc princess i^ho then sat upon tne throne, to prepare several of the dishes at 
/ every meal. y^ In a word, nee dlework, the care of do mestic affairs, a seriou? 
/ and retired liieTtf the pro pflf ftiiitliuu ut iwmeii , and fur tills llit^y Wfeie 'designed 
I by Providence^ The depravity of the age has indeed affixed to these cus- 
' toms, whickjvre very nearly as old as the creation, an idea of meanness and 
contempt : but then, what has it substituted in the room of the harsh and vigoi 
ous exercises which a just education enabled the sex to undertake, to that la- 
borious and useful life which was spent at home ? A soft indolence, a stupid 
idleness, frivolous conversations, vain amusements, a strong passion for public 
shows, and a frantic love of gaming. Let us compare these two characters, 
and then pronounce which of them may justly boast its beir^ founded on good 
sense, solid judgment, and a taste for truth and nature. It must, nevertheless, 
be confessed, in honour of the fair sex and of our nation, that several ladies 
among us, and those of the highest quality, make it not only a duty, but a 
pleasure, to employ themselves in needlework, not of a trifling, but of the 
most useful kind, and to make part of their furniture with their own hands. I 
mi^ht also add, that great numbers of these adorn their minds with agreeable, 
ana, at the same time, serious and useful studies. 

Alexander havir^ taken his leave of Sysigambis, who now was extremely 
well satisfied, arrived on tue banks of a river, called by the inhabitants Pasi- 
Tigris.t Having crossed it with nine thousand foot, and three thousand horse, 
consisting of Agrians, as well as of Grecian mercenaries, and a reinibrcement 
of three thousand Thracians, he entered the country of the Uxii. This region 
lies near Susa, and extends to the frontiers of Persia ; a narrow pass only ly- 
ing between it and Susiana. Madathes commanded this province. This man 
was not a time-server, nor a foUoweiof fortune ; but, faitnful to his sovereign, 
he resolved to holdout to the last extremity ;% and lor this purpose, had with- 
drawn into his own city, which stood in the midst of craggy rocks, and was 
surrounded with precipices. Having been forced from thence, he retired into 
the citadel, whence the besieged sent thirty deputies to Alexander, to sue for 
quarter, which they obtained at last by the intercession of Sysigarabis. The 
king not only pardoned Madathes, who was a near relation of that prin- 
cess, but likewise set all the captives, and those who had surrendered them*- 
selves, at liberty : permitted them to enjoy their several rights and privileges ; 
would not suffer tne city to be plundered, but let them plough their lands with- 
out paying any tax or tribute. Could Sysigambis have possibly obtained more 
from her own son on this occasion, had he been the victor ? 

The Uxii being subdued, Alexander gave part of his army to Parmenio, and 
commanded him to march it through the plain ; while himself, atthe head of 
his light-armed troops, crossed the mountains, which extend as far as Persia. 
The fiflh day he arrived at the pass of Susa. Ariobarzanes, with four thou- 
sand foot and seven hundred horse, had taken posesssion of those rocks, whicla 
are craggy on all sides, and posted the barbarians at the summit, out of tho 

* Mater hanc vestemr quam indatas turn, sororum non solum donum, sed etlam opu5 vides.— eQ,. CurvT 
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re\ch of arrows. He bad also built a wall in those passes, and encamped his 
forces under it. As soon as Alexander advanced, in order to attack bun, the 
barbarians rolled, from the top of the mountains, stones of a prodigious size, 
which, iallins^ from rock to rocK, rushed fom-ard with the greater violence, and 
at once crushed to pieces whole bauds of soldiers. The kins, being veiy 
much terrified at this sight, commanded a retreat to be sounded ; and it was 
with the utmost grief he saw himself not only stopped at this pass, but de 
prived of all hopes of ever being able to force it. 

While he was revolvine these gloomy thoughts, a Grecian prisoner surren- 
dered himself to Alexanaer, with a promise to conduct him to the top of the 
mountain bv another way. The king accepted of the offer, when, leaving the 
guperintenaence of the camp and of the army to Craterus, he commanded him 
to cause a mat number of fires to be lighted, in order that the barbarians 
might thcreDV be more strongly induced to believe that Alexander was there 
in person. Afler this, taking some chosen troops with him, he set out, going 
through all the by-ways, as bis guide directed. But, besides that these paths 
were very craggy, and the rocks so slippery that they could scarcely stand 
upon them, the soldiers were also very mucn distressed by tiie snows which 
the winds had brought together, and which were so high, that the men fell into 
them, as into so many ditches ; and when their comrades endeavoured to draw 
them out, they themselves would likewise sink into them ; not to mention, that 
their fears were greatly increased by the horrors of the night, by their being 
in an unknown country, and conducted by a guide whose fidelity was doubtfuL 
Afler having gone through a great numoer of difficulties and dangers, they 
at last got to the top ofthe mountain. Then goin^ down, they discovered 
the enemy's corps-de-garde, and appeared behind toem, sword m band, at a 
time when they least expected it. Such as made the least defence, who were 
but few, were cut to pieces j by which means, the cries of the dying on one 
side, and on the other, the fnght of those who were flying to their main body, 
spread so great a terror, that they fled, without -striking a dIow. ^ At this noise, 
Craterus advanced, as Alexander had commanded at his going away, and 
seized the pass, which till then had resisted his attacks ; and, at the same time, 
Philotas aavanced by another way, with Amyntas, Coenus, and Polysperchon, 
and broke quite through the barbarians, who now were attacked on every side. 
The greatest part of them w^ere cut to pieces, and those who fled fell into 
precipices. Ariobarzanes, with part of the cavalry, escaped by flying over 
the mountains. 

Alexander, from an effect of the good fortune which constantly attended 
him in all his undertakings, having extricated himself happily out of the dan- 
ger to which he was so lately exposed, marched immediately towards Persia. 
Bcir^ on the road, he received letters from Tiridates, governor of Persepolis, 
which informed him, that the inhabitants of that city, upon the report of his 
advancing towards them, were determined to plunder the treasures of Darius, 
with which he was intrusted, and, therefore, that it was necessary for him to 
make all the haste imaginable to seize them himself; that he had only the 
Araxes* to cross, af\er which the road was smooth and easy. Alexander, upon 
this news, leaving his infantry behind, marched the whole night at the hcaa of 
his cavalry, ivho were very much harassed by the length and swiffcess of this 
march, and passed the Araxes on a bridge, which, by his order, had been built 
some days before. 

But, ps he drew near the city, be perceived a large body of men, who ex- 
hibited a memorable example of the greatest misery. These were about four 
thousand Greeks, very far advanced in years, who, having been made prison- 
ers of war, had suffered all the torments which the Persian tyranny could in- 
flict. The hands of some had been cut off, the feet of others ; and others 
again had lost their noses and ears. After which, having impressed, by fire, 
barbarous characters on their faces, they had the inhumanity to keep them 04 
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80 inanj'laughing^sto^ks, with wliich they sported perpetually. Tliey appeared 
like so many shadows, rather tlian like men ; speech being: almost the only 
thing by which they were known to be such. Alexander could not refrain frooi' 
tears at this sight ; and, as they unanimously besought him to commisserale 
their condition, he bid ihein, with the utmost tenderness, not to despond, and 
assured them, that they should again see their wives and country. This pro- 




Greece, in the dreadf-il condition to which we are reduced ; a condition still 
more shameful than dissatisfactory ? The best way to bear misery is to con- 
ceal it : and no country is so sweet to the wretched as solitude, and an oblivioD 
of their past calamities. Besides, how will it be possible for ns to undertake 
so long a journey ? Driven to a great distance from Europe, banished to the 
most remote, parts of the East, worn out with age, and most of our limbs 
maimed, can we pretend to undergo fatigues which have even wearied a tri- 
umphant army ? The only thing that now remains for us, is to hide our mi- 
sery, and to end our dajs among those who are already so accustomed to our 
misfortunes." Others, m whom the love of their country extinguished all other 
sentiments, represented, " that the gods offered them what thev should not 
even have dared to wish, viz. their country, their wives, their children, and all 
those things for whose sake men are fond of life, and despise death : that they 
had long enough borne the sad yoke of slavery ; and that nothing happier 
could present itself, than their being indulged in Hie bliss of going at last to 
breathe their native air, to resume their ancient manners, laws, and sacrifices, 
and to die in presence of their wives and children." 

However, the former opinion prevailed ; and accordingly they besought the 
king to permit them to continue in a coiihtry where they nad spent so many 
years. He granted their request, and presented each of them tnree thousand 
drachmas ; five men's suits of clothes, and the same number for women ; two 
yokes of oxen to plough their lands, and com to sow them. He commanded 
the governor of the province not to suffer them to be molested in any manner, 
and ordered that they should be free from taxes and tributes of every kind. 
Such behaviour as this was truly royal. It was, indeed, impossible for Alex- 
ander to restore them the limbs of which the Persians had so cruelly deprived 
them ; but then he restored them to liberty, tranquillity, and abundance. Thrice 
happy those princes, who are affected with the pleasure which arises from doing 
good actions, and who melt with pity for the unfortunate ! 

Alexander, having called together, the next day, the generals of his army, 
represented to them, " that no city in the world had ever been more fatal to 
the Greeks than Persepolis, the ancient residence of the Persian monarchs, and 
the capital of their empire i for that it was from thence all those mighty annies 
poured, which had overflowed Greece ; and whence Darius, and afterwards 
Xerxes* had carried the firebrand of the most accursed war, which had laid 
waste all Europe ; and therefore it y\'as incumbent on them to revenge the manes 
of their ancestors." It was already abandoned by the Persians, who all fled 
separately as fear drove them. Alexander entered it with his phalanx, when 
the victorious soldiers soon met with riches sufficient to satiate their ava- 
rice, and immediately cut to pieces all those who still remained in the city. 
The king, however, soon put an end to the massacre, and published an order, 
by which his soldiers were forbid to violate the chastity of the women. Alex- 
ander had before possessed himself, either by force or capitulation, of a great 
number of incredibly rich cities ; but all this was a trifle compared to the trea- 
sures he found here. The barbarians had laid up at Persepolis, as in a store- 
house, all the wealth of Persia. Gold and silver were never seen here but in 
heaps ; not to mention the clothes and furniture of inestimable value ; for this . 
was the seat of luxury. There were found in the treasuiy one hundred and 
twenty tboWnd talents, which w«n) designed to defray the expiense of the wax. 
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To Hiis prodi^otis sum he added six ttiousand talents, taken from Pasar^da. 
This wa9 a city which Cyrus had built, wherein the kings of Persia used ta 
be crowned. 

During Alexander's stay in Pcrsepolis, a little before he set out upon his 
march against Darius, he entertained his friends at a ban(}uet. at which the 
guests drank to excess. Amonjg the women, who were admitted to it masked, 
was Thais the courtezan, a native of Attica, and at tfiat time mistress to Ptole* 
my, who afterwards was king of Egypt. About the end of the feast, durine 
which she had studiously endeavoured to praise the king in the most artful and 
delicate manner, a stratagem too often practised by women of that character, 
she said with a gay tone of voice, '* That it would be matter of inexpressible 
ja^ to her, were she permitted, masked as she then was, and in order to end 
this festival nobty, to burn the magni£bent palace of Xeixes, who had burned 
Athens, and set it on fire with her own hand, in order that it might be said in 
all parts of the world, that the women, who had followed AlexaiKter in his ex* 
peaition to Asia, had taken much better veneeance of the Persians, for the 
many calamities they had brought upon the Grecians, than all the generals 
who had fought for them both by sea and land." All the guests applauded the 
discourse ; when immediately the king rose from table, his head beii^ crowned 
with flowers, and takii^ a torch in his hand, he rushed forward to execute thi« 
mighty exploit. The whole company followed him, breaking into loud accia* 
mations ; and afterwards singing and dancing, they surrounded the palace 
All the rest of the Bfacedonians, at this noise, ran in crowds, with lighted ta« 
pers, and set fire to eveiy part of it. However, Alexander was sorry, not long 
after, for what he had done, and thereupon gave orders for extinguishing the 
fire ; but it was too late. 

As he was naturally veiy bountiful, his great success increased this beneficent 
disposition ; and he accompanied the^resents he made with such testimonies 
of humanity and kindness, and so obliging a carriage, as very much enhanced 
their merit. He exerted this temper in a particular manner towards the fifty 
Macedonian young lords who served under him as guards. Olympias, his mo* 
ther, thinking him too profuse, wrote to him as follows : *^ 1 do not olame you,'* 
said she, ** for being beneficent towards your friends, for that is actii^ like a king . 
but then a medium ought to be observed in your magnificence. You equal 
them all with kings, and by heapine riches on them, you give them an oppor* 
tunity of making a great number of friends, of all whom you deprive yourself." 
As she often wrote the same advice to him, he always kept ner letters very 
secret, and did not show them to any person ; but happening to open one of 
them, and beginning to read it, Hephsestion drew near to him, and read it over 
his shoulder, which the king observing, did not offer to hinder him ; but takir^ 
only his ring from his filler, he put the seal of it to the lips t>f his favourite 
as an admonition to him not to divulge what he had read. 

He used to send magnificent presents to his mother ; but then he would never 
let her have any concern in the affairs of the government. She used fre<][uently 
to make very severe complaints upon that account, but he always submitted to 
her iU humour with great mildness and patience. Antipater having one day 
written a long letter against her,4he kii^, after reading it,rftplied, " Antipater 
does not know, that one single tear shed by a mother, will obliterate ten thou- 
sand such letters as this." A behaviour like this, and such an answer, show, 
at one and the same time, that Alexander was both a kind son and an able poll* 
tician ; and that he was perfectly sensible how dai^rous it would have beea^ 
had he invested Olympias with the supreme authority. 

• SECTION X. — DARIUS LEAVES ECBATANA. HIS DEATH. ALEXANDER SENDS 

HIS CORPSE TO SYSIGAMBIS, ' 

Alexander, after he had taken Persepolis and Pasarg:ada, was resolved to 
pursue Darws, who was arrived by this time at Ecbatana, the capital of Media. 
There remained still with this fugitive prince thirty thousand foot, amopg whoBi 
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vrere four thousand Greeks, who were faithful to him to die last. Besideit these 
he had four thousand slins^ers, and upwards of three thousand cavaliy, most of 
them Bactrians, Gommanaed by Bessus, governor of Bactria. Darius marched 
his forces a little out of the common road, having ordered his ba^age to go 
before them ; then assembling his principal oflScers, he spoke to them as fol- 
lows : '* Dear companions, amoi^ so many thousand men who composed my 
army,, you only liave not abandoned me during the whole course of my ill for- 
tune ; and in a littic time, nothing but your fidelity and constancy will be able 
to make me fancy myself a king. Deserters and traitors how eovern in my 
cities ; ncrt that they are thought worthy of the honour bestowed on them, bu 
rewards are given ll»«-"'*i only in the view of tempting you, and to stagger vour 
perseverance. Y^ <'^^^^ chose to follow my fortune rather than that ot the 
conqueror, for w'^^ '^^ou certainly have merited a recompense from the gods; 
and I do not dou'iir-f^t they will prove beneficent towards you, in case that 
power is denied aie. With such soldiers and officers I would brave, without 
the least dread, tlie enemy, however formidable he may be. What 1 would 
any one have me surrender myself up to the mercy of the conqueror, and ex- 
pect from him, as a reward of my baseness and meanness of spirit, the govern 
ment of some province which he may condescend to leave me ? No-^lt never 
shall be in the power of any man, either to take away, or Bx upon my head^ 
the diadem I wear ; the same hour shall put a period to my reign and life. It 
you have all tiie same courage and resolution, which I can no ways doubt, I 
assure mvself that you shall retain your liberty, and not be exposed to the pride 
and insults of the Macedonians, i ou have in your hands the means either to 
revenge or terminate all your evils." Having ended this speech, the whole 
body of soldiers replied with shouts, that they were ready to follow him wher- 
ever he should go, and would shed the last drop of their blood in his defence.* 

Such was the resolution of the soldiery; but Nabarzanes, one of the greatest 
lords of Persia, and general of the horse, bad conspired with Bessus, general 
of the Bactrians, to commit the blackest of all crimes, and that was, to seize 
upon the person of the king, and lay him in chains ; which they might easily 
do, as each of them harl a great number of soldiers under his command. Their 
design was, if Alexander should pursue them, to secure themselves by giving 
up fiarius alive into his hands ; and, in case they escaped, to murder that prince, 
and afterwards usurp his crou n, and begin a new war. These traitors soon won 
over the troops, by representing to tbtm that they were going to their destruc- 
tion ; that they would soon be crushed under the ruins of an empire, which was 
just ready to fall ; at the same time, that Bactriana was open to them, and 
offered them imm.ense riches. Though these practices were carried on very 
secretly, they came, however, to the ear of Darius, who could not believe them. 
Patron, who commanded the Greeks, entreated him, but in vain, to pitch his 
tent among them, and to trust the guard of his person to men on whose fidelity 
he might depend. Darius could not prevail with himself to put so great an 
affront upon the Persians, and therefore made this answer : " That it would be 
a less affliction to him to be deceived by, than to condemn them : that he would 
Buffer the worst of evils amidst those of his own nation, rather than seek for 
security among strangers, however faithful and affectionate he might believe 
them : and that he could not but die too late, in case the Persian soldiers thought 
him unworthy of life. It was not long before Darius experienced the truth of 
^ this counsel ; for the traitors seized him, bound him in chains of gold, by way 
^ df honour, as he was a king, and vthen laying him in a covered chariot, they 
set out towards Bactriana, ^. 

^ Alexander, being arrived at Ecbamna, was informed that Darius had left that 
city five days before. He then commanded Parmenio to lay up all the treasures 
of Persia in the castle of Ecbatana, utoder a strong guard which he left there 

According to Strabo,t these treasuresSamoupted to one hundred and eighty 
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^usand tahmts ; and, aecording to Justin,* to ten talents more. He ordered 
him to mal^ch afterwards towards Hjrcania, by tho country of the Cadusians, 
with the Thracjans, the foreigners, and tlie rest of the cavaliy , the royal com- 
panies excepted. He sent orders to Clitus, who remained m Susa, where he 
leli sick, that as soon us he was arrived at Ecbatana, he should, take the forcei 
which were left in that city, and come to him in Parthia. 

Alexander, with the rest of his army, pursued Darius, and arri^d the ele 
venth daj at Rhaffa,t which is a k>ng day's journey from the Caspian Straits ; 
but Danus had already passed through them. Alexander, now despairing to 
overtake him, whatever despatch he mif^ht make, staid there &ye da^s to rest 
bis forces. He then marched against the Partbians, and that day pitched hit 
camp near the Caspian Straits, and passed them the next. News was soon 
brought him, that Darius had been seized by the trai^^rs ;> that Bessus had 
caused him to be drawn in a chariot, and had sent tlie b* •' 'ppy monarch be- 
fore, in order to be the surer of his person ; that the whole army obeyed that 
wretch, Artabazus and the Greeks excepted, who not having souls base enough 
to consent to so abominable a deed, and being too weak to prevent it, had 
therefore left the high road, and marched towards the mountains. 

This was another motive for him to hasten his march. The barbarians, at 
his arrival, were seized witli dread, though the match would not have been 
equal, had Bessus been as resolute for fighting, as for putting in execution the 
detestable act above mentioned ; for his troops exceeded the enemy both in 
number and strength, and were all cool and ready for the combat ; whereas 
Alexander's troops n^ere quite fatigued with the length of their march. But 
the name and reputation of Alexander, a motive all-powerful in war, filled them 
with such terror, that they all fled. Bessus and his accoinplices beii^ come 
up with Darius, they requested him to mount his horse, and fly from the ene- 
my : but he replied, that the gods were ready to reverige the evils he had suf- 
fered : and beseeching Alexander to do him justice, be refused to follow a 
band of traitors. At these words diey fell into such a fury, that they all threw 
darts at him, and left him covered with wounds. Aiter having perpetrated 
this horrid crime they separated, in order to lea¥e different footsteps of their 
flight, and thereby elude the pursuit of the enemy, in case he should follow 
them ; or at least oblige him to divide his forces. Nabarzanes took the way 
of Hyrcania, and Bessus that of Bactriana, both followed by a veiy few horse- 
men ; and, as the barbarians were by this means destitute of leaders, they dis- 
persed themselves, as fear or hope directed their steps. 

After searching about in different places, Darius was at last found in a soli- 
tude, his body run through with spears, lying in a chariot, and drawing near 
his end. However, he had strength enough before he died to call for drink, 
which a Macedonian, Polystratus by name, brought him. He had a Persian 
prisoner, whom he employed as his interpreter. Darius, after drinking the li- 
quor that had been given him, turned to the Macedonian, and said : *' that in 
the deplorable state to which tie was reduced, he however should have the 
comfort to speak to one who could understand him, and tnat his last words 
would not be lost He thereforo chained him to tell Alexander, that he died 
in his debt, though he had never obliged him : that he gave hira a multitude 
of thanks for the great humanity he had exercised towards his mother, his wife, 
and his children, whose lives he had not only spared, but restored them to their 
former splendour : that he besought the gods to give victoiy to his arms, and 
make him monarch of the universe : that he thought he need not ^ntreat him 
to revenge the execrable murder committed on his person, as this was the com- 
mon cause of kings." 

After this, taking Polystratus by the hand, ** give him, said he, " thy hand, 
as I give thee mine ; and carry him, in my name, the only pledge I am able to 
give of my gratitude and affection." Saying these words, he breathed his last. 
Alexander coming up a moment after, an d seeing the body of Darius, he w eT>* 
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bttterij ; and, by tbe strongest testimonies of afection that ooaM be grren 
him, proved ho^^ deeply he was affected with the unhappiness of a prince who 
deserved a better fate. He immediately pulled off his military cloak, and 
threw it on the body ; then causing it to be embalmed, and his coffin to be 
adorned with a royal magnificence, he sent it to Sysigambis, in order that it 
might be interred with ihe honours usually paid to the deceased Persian mo- 
naochs, and be entombed with his ancestors. 

Thus died Darius, the third year of the 112th Olympiad, at about fifty years 
of age, six of which he had reigned. He was a gentle and pacific prince ; his 
reign having been unsullied with injustice or cruelty, which was owing either 
to his natural lenity, or to his not havin? had an opportunity of acting otherwise, 
from the perpetual war he had carried on against Alexander all the time he sat 
upon the throne. In him the Persian en pire ended, afler having existed two 
hundred and nine years, computing from the beginning of the reign of Cyrus 
the Great, the founder of it, under thirteen kii^s, viz. Cyrus, Cambyses, 
Smerdis the Marian, Darius, son of Hystaspes, Xerxes I. Artaxerxes Longi 
manus, Xerxes if. Sogdianus, Darius Nothus, Artaxerxes Mnemon, Artaxerxes 
Ochus, Arses, and Darius Codomanus.* 

SECTION XI. — 7ICES WHICH FIRST CAUSED THE DECLENSION, AND AT LAST TBB 

RUIN OF THE PERSIAN EMPIRE. 

The death of Darius Codomanus may veiyiustly be considered as the era, 
but not as the sole cause, of the destruction ot the Persian monarchy. When 
we take a general view of the histoiy of the kings above mentioned, and con- 
sider with some attention their different characters and methods of governing, 
whether in peace or war, we easily perceive that this declension was prepared 
at a great distance, and carried on to its end by visible steps which denoted a 
total rain. 

We may declare at first si^ht, that the declension of the Persian empire, and 
its fall, are owing to its origin and primitive institution. It had been formed 
by the union of two nations, who differed very much in manners and inclina- 
tions. The Persians were » sober, laborious, modest people ; but the Medes 
were wholly devoted to pride, luxuir^ softness, and voluptuousness. The ex- 
ample of frugality and simplicity which Cyrus had set them, and their being 
obliged to be always under arms to ^ain so many victories, and sui^)ort them- 
selves in the midst of so many enemies, prevented those'^ices from spreading 
for some time ; but after those nations had subjected all things, the fondness 
which the Medes had naturally for pleasures and magnificence, soon lessened 
the temperance of the Persians, and became, in a little time, the prevailing 
taste of the two nations. 

Several other causes conspired to this. Babylon, when conquered, intoxi- 
cated her victors with her poisoned cup, and enchanted them with the charms 
of pleasure. She furnished them with such ministers and instruments as were 
adapted to promote luxury, and to foment and cherish delights with art and 
delicacy ; and the wealth of the richest provinces in the world being at the 
entire disposal of new sovereigns, they thereby were enabled to satiate their 
desires. 

Even Cyrus himself, as I observed elsewhere, contributed to this, without 
perceivii^ the consequence of it : and prepared men^s minds by the splendid 
bancjuet he ^ave, after having enoed his conquests ; and when he showed him- 
self m the midst of his troops, who had shared in his victories, with such a pomp 
and ostentation as were most capable of dazzling the eye. He began oy in- 
spiring them with an admiration for pomp and show, which they had hitherto 
despised. He suggested to them, toat magnificence and riches were worthy 
of crowning the most glorious exploits, and the end and fruit of them ; and, by 
thus inspiring hisj subjects with a strong desire for things they saw so highly 
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^^steemed by a ino»t accomplished prince, his example authorused them lo abai* 
don tbemseiTes to that fate without reserve. 

He also spread this evil, by obligii^ judges, oiHcers, and governors of pro- 
rinces, to appear in splendour before the people, the better to represent the 
majesty of tne prince. On one side, these magistrates and commanders easily 
mistook these ornaments and trappings of their employments for the most es- 
sential parts of them, endeavouring to distinguish themselves by nothing but 
this glittering outside ; and, on the other side, men of the greatest wealth in 
the provinces proposed them as so many patterns for their imitation, and were 
soon followed ov persons of moderate fortune, whom those in the lowest sta- 
tions of life endeavoured to equal. 

So many causes of degeneracy uniting together, and being authorized pub* 
licly, soon destroyed the ancient virtue of the Persians. They did not sink, 
like the Romans, by imperceptible decays^ which had been long foreseen, and 
often opposed. Scarcely was Cyrus dead, when there rose up, as it were, ano- 
ther nation, and kings oi a quite different genius and character. Men no longei 
discoursed of that manly, tnat severe education, which w;is bestowed on the 
Persian youth ; of those public schools of sobriety, patience, and emulation for 
virtue, nor of those laborious and warlike exercises ; of all these, there did not 
remain the smallest traces : their young men, being brought up in splendour 
and effeminacy, which they now saw were had in honour, immediately began 
to aespise the happy simplicity of their forefathers, and formed, in the space 
of one generation, an entire new set of people, whose manners, inclinations, and 
maxims, were directly opposite to those of ancient times. They grew haughty, 
vain, effeminate, inhuman, and perfidious in treaties ; and acquired this pecu- 
liar character, that they, of all people, were^he most abandoned to splendour, 
luxury, feasting, and even to drunkenness ; so that we may affirm, that the em- 
pire of the Persians was, almost at its birth, what other empires grew up to 
through length of time only, and began where others end. It bore the princi- 
ple of its destructbn in its own bosom, and this mternal vice increased in every 
reign. 

Afer the unsuccessful expeditions of Darius and Xerxes against Scythia and 
Greece, the princes, their successors, became insensible to the ambition ot 
makii^ conquests, and ^ave themselves up a prey to idleness and effeminacy . 
they grew careless of military discipline, and substituted in the place of regu- 
lar soldiers, mured to the toils of war, a confuse^} multitude of men, who wciti 
taken by force out of their respective countries. The reader may have ob- 
served, on more than one occasion, that the whole strength, and almost the only 
resource of the Persian army, lay in the Greeks in tneir service ; that they 
properly depended on them only, and always took great care to oppose them 
to tne best troops of the enemy : they were the only boldiers in the army of 
Darius who perlbrmed their duty, and continued faithful to him to the last ; 
md we have seen that Memnon the Rhodiao was tlie sole great general who 
Ibujght against Alexander. 

Ijostead of choosing for the command of their forces, officers of skill and ex- 
perience, they used to appoint persons of the greatest quality of every natic n, 
who frequently had no other merit than their exalted birth, their riches c.nd 
power; and who were distinguished by nothing but the sumptuousness of ihv.\T 
leasts and entertainments, by the magnificence of their equipages, and by the 
crowd with which they were ever surrounded, of guards, domestics, eunuchs, 
and women ; such an assemblage, formed merely for vain show and ostenta- 
tion, rather than for warlike expeditions, encumbered an army, already but too 
Dumerous, with useless soldiers, made it slow in marches and movements by 
its too heavy baggage, and rendered it incapable of subsisting lorg in a country, 
and of completing great enterprises in sight of an enemy. 

The Persian monarcbs, shutting themselves up in their palaces, in order to 
abandon themselves to pleasures, and appearing seldom a.broad, placed their 
fvfaole confidence, and by that means all their authority, in eunuchs, wo^ 
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slaves, and flattering courtiers, whose sole thoughts and endeavours were to 
banish true merit, which was offensive to them ; to give the rewards appointed 
lor services to their own creatures ; and to intrust the greatest employments 
of the state to persons devoted to their interested and ambitious views, rather 
than to those wnose abilities rendered them capable of serving their country.' 

Another character of these princes, which is but too freouent iu that high 
sphere, contributed veiy much to the ruin of the empire. They were accus- 
tomed from their infancy to have their ears soothed with false praises, and the 
most extravagant compliments, and to have a blind submission paid to their 
will. They were educated in so exalted an idea of their own grandeur, as 
persuaded them that the rest of men were formed merely to serve them, and 
administer to their pleasures. They were not taught their duties, nor the max- 
ims of a wise and good government ; the principles by which men judge of solid 
merit, and are capable of choosing persons able to govern under them. They 
did not know that they were raised to sovereign power merely to protect their 
subjects, and make them happy. They were not made sensible of the exqui- 
site pleasure felt by that monarch, who is the delight of his subjects, and the 
public source of the felicity of so vast an empire, as Cyrus the Great had been, 
who was so dear to his people, that eveiy individual family considered him as 
their father, and bewailed nis death as a public calamity. So far from this, a 
monarch's grandeur was declared to consist in making himself feared, and in 
his being able to gratify all his passions with impunity. 

So ill-jud^ed an ecfucation must necessarily form either weak or vicious 
princes. They were not able to sustain the weight of so mightf an empire, 
nor to grasp the several parts of so extensive an^ painful an aoministration. 
Idleness, and a love of pleasure,. made them caretess, and averse to business 
of every kind ; and they sacrificed matters of the highest importance ta their 
vain amusements. Some of them were bom with sucn happy dispositions, that 
they would have become good princes, had they not been enervated by the 
charms of a voluptuous life, and abandoned themselves to the allurements of 
a too despotic power, and an excessive prosperity. By flattery, they were 
rendered incapaole of listening, in their councils, to an^ expression delivered 
with freedom, or of suffering the least opposition to their wills. 

It is no wonder they were not beloved by their subjects, since their whole 
study was to ag^ndize themselves, and to sacrifice all considerations to that 
alone. Darius, in his misfortunes, was abandoned by the generals of his armies, 
by the governora of his provinces, by his officers, domestics, and 'subjects ; ana 
did not find anyjivhere a sincere affection, nor a real attachment to nis person 
and interest. The dazzling splendour of the Persian monarchy concealed a 
real weakness ; and this unwieldy power, heightened by so much pomp and 
pride, was abhorred by the people ; so that this colossus, at the very first blow, 
fell to the ground. 

SECTION XII. — LACEDJEMONIA REVOLTS FROM THE MACEDONIANS. ANTIPATER 
DEFEATS AGIS. ALEXANDER MARCHES AGAINST BESSUS. 

While things passed in Asia as we have seen, some tumults broke out in 
Greece and Macedonia. Memnon, whom Alexander had sent into Thrace, hav- 
ing revolted there, and thereby drawn the forces of Antipater on that side ; 
the Lacedemonians thought this a properopportunity to throw off the Macedo- 
nian yoke, and ei^aged almost all Peloponnesus in their design. Upon this 
news, Antipater, after having settled to the best of his power the affairs of 
Thrace, returned with the utmost expedition into Greepe, whence be immedi- 
ately despatched couriers, in order to give Alexander an account of these se- 
veral transactions. As soon as Antipater was come up with the enemy, he re- 
solved to venture a battle. The Lacedaemonian army consisted of no more than 
twenty thousand foot, and two thousand horse, under the command of Af is 
their king ; whereas that of Antipater was twice that number. Agis, in order 
ke the superiority of numbeis of no effect, had made choice of a nanow 
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spot of mUnd. The battle began witb great vigour, eacb psrty endeavouring 
to signalize themselves in an extraordinary manner, for the honour of their re- 
spective countries ; the one fired with the remembrance ol their pristine glory, 
and the other animated by their present greatness, fought with equal courage ; 
the Lacedeemonians for liberty, and the Macedonians for empire. So long as 
the armies continued on the spot where the battle began, Agis had the advan* 
tage ; but Antipater, by pretending to fly, drew the enemy into the plains ; af- 
ter which, extending his whole^army, he gained a superiority, and made a pro- 
per use of his advantage. Agis was distinguished by his suit of armour, his 
noble mien, and still more so by his valour. The battle was hottest round bis 
person, and he himself performed the most astonishing acts of bravery. At 
fast, after having been wounded in several parts of his Dody, his soldiers, laj^ 
ing him upon his shield, carried him off. However, this did not damp their 
courage, for having seized an advantageous post, where they kept close m their 
ranks, they resisted with great vigour the attacks of the enemy. Af\er having 
withstood them a long time, the Lacedeemonians began to ^ive ground, being 
scarcely able to hold their arms, which were all covered with sweat ; they aS 
terwards retired hastily, and in the end, fled before the Macedonians. The 
kir^, seeing himself closely pursued, still made some efforts, notwithstandii^ 
the weak condition to which he was reduced, in order to oppose the enemy. 
Intrepid and invincible to the ISist, oppressed by numbers, be died sword In 
hand.* 

In this engagement, upwards of three thousand Lacedaemonians lost their 
lives, and not more thai^a thousand Macedonians ; veiy few, however, of 
the latter returned home cS^ounded. This victory not onfy ruined the power 
of Sparta and its allies, but also the hopes of those who only waited the issue 
of this war to declare themselves. Antipater immediately sent the news of this 
success to Alexander ; but, like an experienced courtier, he drew up the ac- 
count of it in the most modest and circumspect terms ; in such as were best 
adapted to diminish the lustre of a victory which might expose him to envy. 
He was sensible, that Alexander's delicacy, with regard to honour, was very 
g^at, that he located upon the glonr which another person obtained as a di- 
minution of his own. And, indeed ne could not forbear, when this news was 
brought him, to let fall some words which discovered his jealousy .j Antipa- 
ter did not dare to dispose of any thing by his own private autbonty, and only 
gave the Lacedaemonians leave to send an embassy to the king, in order that 
they themselves might tell him the ill success they had met with. Alexander 
pardoned them, some of those who had occasioned the revolt excepted^ whom 
he punished. 

The death of Darius did not hinder Alexander from pursuing Bessus, who 
had withdrawn into Bactriana, where he had assumed the title of king, by the 
name of Artaxerxes. But, finding at last that it would be impossible to come up 
lyith him, he returned intoParthia ; and resting his troops some days in Heca- 
torapylos, commanded provisions of all sorts to be brought thither.J 

During his stay there, a report prevailed throughout the whole army, that 
the king, content with the conquests he had achieved, was preparii^ to return 
into Macedonia. That very instant the soldiers, as il a signal nad been made 
for their setting out, ran like madmen to their tents, began to pack up their 
baggage, loaded the wagons with the utmost despatch, and filled the whole 
camp with noise and tumult. Alexander was soon informed of this, when, ter- 
rified at the disorder, he summoned the ofiicers to his tent, where, with tears in 
his eyes, he complained, that in the midst of so glorious a career, he was stop- 
ped on a sudden, and forced to return into his own countiy. rather like one who 
bad been overcome, than as a conqueror. The officers comforted him, by repre- 
.•.. I ■ I .1 I .. . . ..I I. i-i ..»■■ II,, ■ 1 1 I . ■ 
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•entity, that this «iidden motion was a mere sally, and a transient gust of pai* 
sion, which would ftot be attended with any ill conseauences, and assured him, 
that the soldiers, to a man, would obey him, providea he would address him- 
selt to tbera in tender expressions. He promised to do it. The circumstance 
which had given occasion to this false report, was his having disbanded some 
Gre<iian soldiers, after rewarding them in a very bountiful manner ; so that the 
Macedonians imagined they also were to fight no more^ 

Alexander having summoned the army, made the following speech. " I am 
not surprised, O soldiers 1 if, after the mighty things we have hitherto per- 
formed, you should be satiated with glwy, and have no other views than ease 
and repose. I will not now enumerate the various nations we have conquered. 
We have subdued more provinces than others have cities. Could I persuade 
myself, that our conquests were well secured, over nations who were so soon 
overcome, I would think as you do, for I will not dissemble my thoughts, and 
would make all the haste imaginable to revisit my household-gods, my mother, 
my sisters, and my subjects, and enjoy in the midst of my country the glory I 
have acquired in concert with you. But this glory will all vanish very soon, 
if we do not put the last hand to the work. Do you imagine, that so many na« 
tions, accustomed to other sovereigns, and who have no manner of similitude 
to us, either in their religion, manners, or lai^uage, were entirely subdued the 
moment they were conquered ; and that they will not take up arms, in case 
we return back with so much precipitation ? What will beconie of the rest 
who still remain unconouered ? Shall we leave our victory imperfect, merely 
f^r want of courage ? But that which touches me^uch more, shall we suffer 
the detestable crime of Bessus to go unpunished ?^Can you bear to see the 
sceptre of Darius in the sanguinary hands of that monster, who, after havii^ 
loaded him with chains, as a captive, at last assassinated his soverei&^n, in or* 
dor to deprive us of the glory of saving him ? As for myself, I shall not be 
easy till 1 see that infamous wretch hanging on a gibbet, there to pay, to all 
kings and nations of the earth, the just punishment due to his execraole crime. 
( do not know whether I am mistaken ; but methinks I read his sentence of 
death in your countenances ; and that the anger which sparkles in your eyes, 
declares you will soon imbrue your hands in the traitor's blood." 

The soldiers would not suffer Alexander^© proceed; birt clapping their 
hands, they all cried aloud, that they were ready to follow wherever he would 
lead them. All the speeches of this prince generally produced this effect. In 
however desponding a condition they might be, one sm^le word from him re« 
vived their courage in an instant, and inspired them with that martial alacrity 
and ardour which appeared always in his face. The king taking advantage of 
this favourable disposition of the whole army, crossed rarthia, and in three 
days arrived on the frontiers of Hyrcania, which submitted to his arms. He 
afterwards subdued the Mardi, the Arii, the Drangae, the Arachosii, and several 
other nations, into which his army marched with greater speed than people 
generally travel. He frecfuently would pursue an enemy for whole days and 
nights together, almost without suffering his troops to take any rest. By this 
prodigious rapidity, he came unawares upon nations, who thought him at a 
great distance, and subdued them before they had time to put themselves in a 
posture of defence. Under this image, Daniel the prophet foretold Alexander 
many ages before his birth, by representing him as a panther,, a leopard, and a 
goat, who rushed forward with so much swiftness, that his feet seemed not to 
Touch the ground. 

Nabarzanes, one of the accomplices of Bessus, who had written before to 
Alexander, came and surrendered himself, upon promise of a pardon, when 
he heard tiiat he was arrived at Zadracarta, the capital of Hyrcania ; and^ 
among other presents, brought him Bagoas the eunuch, who afterwards gained 
as great an ascendant over Alexander, as he before had over Darius.* . 

♦ (^ Curt. L ri. e. 9. 
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At the same time arriTed Thalestris, queen of the Ama^vs. A vioTent de- 
sire of seeing Alexander had prompted that princess to l#ave iier dominions, 
and travel through a great number of countries to gratify her curiosity. Ou 
arriving near his camp, she nent word that a queen was come to visit him ; and 
that she had a strong mclination to cultivate bis acquaintance, and was accord- 
ingly arrived within a short distance from that place. Alexander having re- / 
turned her a favourable answer, she commanded her train to stop, and herself 
came forward with three hundred women ; and the moment she perceived the 
king, she leaped from her horse^ having two lances in her right hand. The^ 
dress the Amazons used to wear did not quite cover the body ; for their bosomj 
being uncovered on the left side, eveiy other part of the body was hid : and 
tiieir gowns being tucked up with a knot, descended no farther than their knee. 
They preserved their right breast to suckle their female offspring, but used to 
bum their left, that they might be the better enabled to bend the bow and 
throw the dart, whence they were called Amazons.^ 

Thalestris looked upon toe kin^ without discovering the least sign of ad* 
miration, and surveying him attentively, did not think his stature answerable to 
his fame ; for the oarbarians are very much struck with a majestic air. and 
think those only capable of mighty achievements on whom nature has bestowed 
bodily advantages.! She did not scruple to tell him, that the chief motive 
of her ioumey was to have posterity by him ; adding, that she was worthy of 
giving heirs to his empire. Alexander, upon this request, was obliged to make 
some stay in this place ; after which Thalestris returned to her kingdom, and 
the king into the province inhabited by the Pailhians. This story, and what- 
ever is related of the Am^^ons, is looked upon by some very judicious authors 
as entirely fabulous. 

Alexander devoted himself afterwards wholly to his passions, changing into 
pride and debauch, the moderation and continence for which he had hitherto 
ueen so greatly admired ; virtues so very necessaiy in an exalted station of 
life, and m the midst of a series of prosperities. He now no longer was the 
same man. Though he was invincible with regard to the dangers and toils of 
war, he was far otherwise with respect to the charms of ease. The instant he 
enjoyed a little repose, he abandoned himself to sensuality ; and he, whom the 
arms of the Persians could not conquer, fell a victim to their vices. Nothing 
was now .to be seen but games, parties of pleasure, ^omen, and excessive ieast- 
ing, in which he used to revel whole days and nights. Not satisfied with the 
buffoons, and the performers on instrumental music, whom he had brought with 
him out of Greece, he obliged the captive women, whom he carried aloug with 
him, to sing songs after {& manner of their countiy. He happened, among 
these women, to perceive one who appeared in deeper affliction than the rest, 
and who, by a modest, and at the same time a noble confusion, discovered a 

freater reluctance than the others to appear in public. She was a perfect 
eauty, which was veiy much heightened by her oashfulness, while she threw 
her eyes to the ground, and did all in her power to conceal her face. I'he king 
soon imagined by her air and mien that she was 'not of vulgar birth ; and in- 
quiring himself into it, the lady answered, that she was grand-daughter to 
Ochus, who not long before had swayed the Persian sceptre, and daughter of 
his son: that she had married Hystaspes, who was related to Darius, and ge- 
neral of^ a great army. Alexander, being toDched with compassion, when be 
beard the unhappy jate of a princess of the blood royal, ana the sad condi- 
tion to which she was reduced, not only gave her liberty, but returned all her 
possessions ; and caused her husband to be sought for, m order that she might 
be restored to him.t 

This i>rince was naturally of a tender and humane disposition, which made 
him seifsible of the affliction of persons in the lowest condition. A poor Mace- 

* TfaU it a Greek worAk tifoifjiof , without brcuU. 
t Inlerrito rulUi rcg«a TbalejtrU inUiebatur, babitum ejus haudijuaqiMin renioi lamaB parem ocuU' 
l-.jAiraon. U,Dippe omnibus barbarii in corporum majestaie veneralio est; ma^noruroque sptnim v 
ea paces putanl, qaaia q«M ezimia tpeeie itonare aatara digrnaU est.— Q^ Curt » n. c. $ 
"^ to. Cart. I. ri. c. 6. 
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donian was one daj leading; before him a mule, laden mCak gold for the king's 

use : the beast being so tired that he was not able either to go on or sustain 
the load, the mule-driver took it up and carried it, but with great diflicultj, a 
considerable way. Alexander, seeii^ him just sinking under his burden, and- 
going to throw it on the ground, in order to rest himselC cried out, " Friend, do 
not be weary yet ; try and carry it quite through to your tent, for it is all your 

own."* 

Alexander, in a very difficult march thmugh barren places, at the head of a 
small body oi horse, when he pursued Darius, met some Macedonians who were 
cariy ing water in goat-skins upon mules. These Macedonians perceivinff their 
urince was almost parched with thust, occasioned by the ragir^ heat, the sun 
Doing then in the meridian, immediately filled a helmet with water, and were 
running to present him with it. Alexander asking to whom tbej- were canying 
all that water, they replied, ** We were canyir^ it to our children ; but do not 
let your majesty be uneasy, if your life is but saved ; we shall get childreiv 
enough^ in case we should lose these." At these words, Alexander took the 
helmet, and looking quite round him, he saw aU his horsemen hanging doivn 
their heads, and with eyes fixed earnestly on the liquor he held, swallow it as 
it were with their elances ; upon which he returned it, with thanks, to those who 
offered it him, and did not drink so much as a sinele di'op, but cried, '* There 
is not enough for my whole company; and should! drink alone, it would make 
the rest more thirsty, and they woula quite die away." The officers, who were 
on horseback round him, struck in the most sensible manner with his Wonderful 
{emperance and magnanimity, entreated him with shonts, to cany them T^ier- 
ever he thought fit, and not spare them in any manner ; that now they were not 
in the least tired, nor felt the least thirst ; and that as long as they should be 
commanded by such a king, they could not think themselves mortal men.t 

Such sentiments as these, which arise from a generous and tender disposition, 
reflect a greater honour on a prince than the greatest victories and conquests. 
Had Alexander always cherished them, be would justly have merited the title 
of Great ; but a too glorious and uninterrupted series of prosperity, which is too 
heavy for mortals to sustain, insensibly effaced them from his mmd, and made 
him forget that he was man ; for now, contemning the customs of his own country 
as no longer worthy the sovereign of the universe, he laid aside the dress, th^ 
manners, and way of life qf the Macedonian monarchs ; looking upon them as 
too plain and simple, and derc^atory to his grandeur. He even went so far as 
to imitate the pomp of the Persian kings, in that very circumstance in which they 
seemed to equal themselves to the gods ; I mean, by requiring those who had 
conquered nations to fall prostrate at his feet, and pay him a kind of homage 
which became only slaves. He had turned his palace into a seraglio, filling it 
with three hundred and sixty concubines, the same number that Darius kept, 
and with bands of eunuchs, of all mankind the most infamous. .^Not satisfied 
with wearing a Persian robe himself, he also obliged his generals, his friends, 
and all the grandees of his cQurt, to put on the same dress, which gave them the 
greatest mortification; not one of them, however, daring to speak against this 
innovation, or contradict the prince in any manner. 

The veteran soldiers, who had fought under Philip, not having the least idea 
of sensuality, inveighed publicly against this prodigious luxury, and the nume- 
rous vices which the army had learned in Susa and Ecbatarja. The soldiers 
would frequently express themselves in the following terms*. " That they had 
lost more by victory than they had ffained ; that as the Macedonians had thus 
assumed the manners and customs offoreigners, they might properly be said to 
be conquered : that therefore the only benefit they should reap from their long 
absence, would be, to return back to their own country in the habit of barbarians , 
that Alexander was ashamed of, and despised them ; that be chose to resemble - 
the vanquished rather than the victorious ; and that be, who before had been^ 
*"'" '^f Macedon, was now become one of the lieutenants of Darius« 
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The kmg was not ignorsmt of the discontent which reigned both in his court 
and anny, and endeavoured to recover the esteem and friendship of both by his 
beneficence ; but slavery, though purchased at ever so high a rate, must neces* 
sariiy be odious to free-boni men.* He therefore thought that the safest reme 
dy would be to employ them, and for that purpose led them against Bt;\mn. 
But as the army was encumbered with booff , and a useless train gf baggaee, 
so that it could scarcely move, he first caused all his own bagrage to be earned 
kito a great square, and afterwards that of his army, such things excepted as 
Yfeie absolutely necessary : he then ordered the whole to be carried from thence 
in carts to a large plain. Every one was in great anxiety to know the mean- 
ing of all this ; but after he had sent away the horses, he himself set fire to his 
3wn things, and commanded everjr one to follow h^s example. Upon this the 
Macedonians lighted up the fire with their own hands, and burned the rich spoils 
they had purchased with their blood, and often forced out of the midst of the 
flames. Such a sacrifice must certainly have been made with the utmost re« 
luctance ; but the example the king set them silenced all their complaints, 
and the^ seemed less afiected at the loss of their baggage, than at the neglect 
of their military discipline. A short speech the king made, soothed all their 
uneasiness ; ana, being now more able to exert themselves hereafter, they set 
out wila joy, and marched towards Bactriana. In this march, he met with 
difficulties which would have auite damped any one but Alexander ; -but nothing 
could daunt his soul, or check nis progress ; for he put the stroi^est confidence 
in his good fortune, which indeed never forsook that hero, but extricated him 
from a thousand perils, wherein one would have naturally supposed both he and 
his army must have perished. 

On.arrivii^ among the Drangae, a danger to which he had not been accus- 
tomed, gave nim very great uneasiness ; and this was the report of a conspir- 
acy that was formed against his person. One Dymnus,* a man of no great 
figure at court, was the instigator of this treason ; and the motive of it was, 
some private disgust which he had received. He had comtnunicated his ex- 
ecrable design to a young man named Nicomachus, who revealed it to Cebali- 
nus, his brother. The latter immediately whispered it to Philotas, earnestly 
entreating him to acquaint the king with it, because every moment was of the 
utmost consequence, and that>the conspirators were to execute the horrid deed 
in three days. Philotas, after applauding his fidelity, waited immediately 
upon the kii^, and discoursed upon a great variety of subjects, but without 
taking the least notice of the plot. In the evenii^, Cebalinus meeting him as he 
was coming out, and asking whether he bad done as requested, be answered, 
that he had not found an opportunity of mentioning it to his majesty, aiKi went 
away. The next day this young man went up to him as he was going into the 
palace, and conjured him not to foiget what hejj^ad told him the day before, 
rhilotas replied, that he would be sure not to forget it ; but did not however 
perfcH'm his promise. This made Cebalinus suspect him ; and fearing, that in 
case the conspiracy should be discovered by any other person, his silence 
would be interpreted as criminal, he therefore got another person to disclose rt 
lo Alexander. The prince having heard the whole from Cebalinus himself, 
and being told how many times he had conjured Philotas to acquaint him with it, 
first commanded Dymnus to be brought before him. The latter conjecturing 
upon what account he was sent for by the king, ran himself through with his 
sword ; but*the guards having prevented this wretch from completing the deed, 
he was carried to the palace. The kin^ asked him, Why he thought Philotas 
more worthy than he was of the kingdcon of Macedon ? But he was quite 
speechless ; so that, after fetchii^ a deep sigh, be turned his head aside, and 
breathed his last. 

The king afterwards sent for Philotas, and speaking to him, after having com* 
mauded eveiy one to withdraw, he asked whether Cebalinus fa;|d xeally uiged 
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iiim several times to tell him of a plot which was carrykig on against him. Phi 
lotas, without discovering the least confusion in his countenance, confessed inge 
nuouslj that he had ; but made his apology, by saying, that the person who had 
whispered this, did not appear to him worthy of the least credit. He confessed, 
jbowever, that the death of Dymnus plainly showed he had acted yenr im 
prudently ip concealing so long, a design of so black a nature. Upon which, 
acknowlec^ing his fault, he fell at the king's feet ; which he embraced, ana 
besoufi:ht him to consider his past life, rather than the fault he had now com- 
mitted, which did not proceed from any bad design, but from the fear he was 
under of alarming, very unseasqnabl^r, the king, should he communicate a de- 
sign which he really supposed was wiUiout foundation. It is no easy matter to 
say, whether Alexander oelieved what Philotas said, or only dissembled his 
an^er. However this maybe, he gave him his hand, in token of reconciliation, 
and told him, that he was persuaded he had despised, rather than concealed 
the affair.* 

• Philotas was both envied and hated by a great number of courtiers ; and in* 
deed it was hardly possible it should be otherwise, because none of them was 
more familiar with the king, or more esteemed by him. Instead of sofleninj^ 
or moderating the lustre ol the distinguished favour he enjoyed, by an air 
of suavity and humanity ; he seemed, on the contrary, to strive for nothing so 
much as to excite the envy of others, by affecting a silly pride, which generally 
displayed itself in his dress, his retinue, his equipage, and his table : and still 
more so by the haughty airs he assumed, which made him universally hated. 
Parmenio, his father, disgusted at his lofty behaviour, said one day to him, 
" My son, make thyself less."t The strongest sense is couched under these 
words : and it is evident, that the man who uttered them, was perfectly ac- 
jQuainted with the genius of courts. He used oflen to give Philotas advice to 
this effect ; but too exalted a prosperity is apt to make men both deaf and blind ; 
and they cannot persuade themselves, that favour, which is established on so 
seemingly solid a foundation, can ever change ; the contrary of which Philotas 
found to his sorrow. 

His former conduct with regard to Alexander, had given the latter just reason 
to complain of him ; for he used to take the liberty to speak disrespectfully of 
the king, and applaud himself .in the most haughty terms. Opening one day 
his heart to a woman, Antigona by name, with whom he was in love, he began 
to boast, in a ver^ insolent manner, his father's services and his own : " What 
would Philip," said he, " have been, had it not been for Parmenio ? And what 
would Alexander be, were it not for Philotas ? What would become of his pre- 
tended divinity, and his father Ammon, should we undertake to expose thishc- 
tjon ?" All these things were repeated to Alexander, and Antigona herself made 
oath that such words had been spoken. The king had nevertheless taken no 
notice of all this, nor so much as once mentioned the least word which showed 
his resentment upon that occasion, when he was most intoxicated with liquor ; 
he had not so much as hinted it to his friends, not even to Hephaestion, froiii 
whom he scarcely concca^d any thing. But the crime Philotas was now accused 
of,rrecalled to his memory the disgust he had formerly entertained. J 

Immediately after the conversation he had with Philotaj, he heUl a council 
composed of his chief confidents. Craterus, for whom Alexander had a great 
esteem, and who envied Philotas the more on that very account, looked upon 
this as a very happy occasion for supplanting his rival. Concealinj^, theretbre, 
his hatred under a specious pretence^ of zeal, he suggested to the King, " The 
apprehensions he might justly be under, both from Philotas himself, because 
mercy is not apt to work any change in a heart, which could be corrupt enough 
to entertain so detestable a crime ; and from Parmenio his father, who, said he^ 
will never be able to bear the thoughts of his owing his son's life to the king's 
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elem^nejr Some beneficial acts are so ^at, that tb^j become a burden to 
Ihose on whom they are conferred, for which reason they do all in their power 
to erase them from their memoi^. And further, who can assure us. that both 
father and son are not engaged in the conspiracy ? When a prince s life is in 
danjger, every thing is of importance ; and aU things, even to the slightest sus- 
picions, are so many proofs. Can we conceive it possible, that a favourite, on 
whom his sovereign has bestowed the most conspicuous marks of his beneficence, 
should be calm and undisturbed, upon his being told of an affair gf such mighty 
importance ? But we are told tnat this design was communicated by young 
people, who deserved very little credit. Wherefore, then, did he keep them 
m suspense two days, as if he really believed what they told hioKand still pro- 
«mised them that he would reveal tne whole affair to the king ? Who does not 
see, that he did this merely to prevent their having access by another way to his 
majesty? Sir," continued he, *^ it is necessary, for your own sake and that of 
the state, for us to put Philotas to the torture ; in order to force from his own 
mouth an account of this plot, and the several persons who are his accomplices 
in it." This being the opinion of all the members of the council, the king as- 
sented to it He tn^n dismissed the assembly, having first enjoined them se- 
crecy ; and the better to conceal his resolution, gave orders for the army's 
marching the next day, and even invited Philotas to supper with him. 

In the beginning of the night, various parties oi guards having been posted 
in the several places necessary, some entered the tent of Philotas, who was' then 
in a deep sleep ; when, starting from his slumbers, as they were putting mana 
cles on his hands, he cried, >' Alas ! my soverei^, the inveteracy of my ene- 
mies has got the better of your goodness." After this, ihey covered hi^ face, 
and brought him to the palace \Yithout uttering a single word. The next 
morning, the Macedonians, according to an order published for that purpose, 
came thither under arms, being about six thousand. It was a veij ancient cus- 
tom for the army, in war-time, to take cognizance of capital crimes ; and, in 
times of peace, for the people to do so ; so that the prince had no power on 
these occasions, unless a sanction were given to it by one of those bodies ; and 
the king was forced to have recourse to persuasion, before h6 employed his- 
authority.* 

First, the body of I>ymnus.was brought out ; veiy few then present know- 
ing either what he had done, or how he came by his death. Afterwards the 
king came into the assembly ; an air of sorrow appearing in his countenance, 
as well as in his whole court, every one waited with impatience the issue o! 
this gloomy scene. Alexander continued a longtime with his eyes cast on the 
ground ; but at last, having recovered his spirits, he made the folfowing speech : 
" 1 narrowly escaped, O soldiers, being torn from you by the treachery of a 
small number of wretches ; but by the providence and mercy of the gods, I 
now again appear before you alive ; and I protest to you, that nothing encour- 
ages me more to proceed against the traitors, than the sight of this assembly, 
Wnose lives are much dearer to me than my own ; for I desire to live for your 
sakes only ; and the greatest happiness I should find in living, not to say the 
only one, would be the pleasure 1 shall receive in having it once in my powei 
to reward the services of so many brave men, to whom I owe all things." 
Here he was interrupted by the cries and groans of the soldiers, who all burst 
into tears ; ** Alas I now will you behave when I shall name the persons who 
formed so execrable an attempt ? I myself cannot think of it without shudder- 
ing. They, on whom I have been most lavish of my kindnesses ; on whom I 
had bestowed the greatest marks of friendship ; in whom I had put my whole 
confidence, and in whose breasts I lodged my greatest secrets — ^Parmenio and , 
Philotas." At these names, all tlie soldiers gazed one upon the other, not dar- 
ing to believe their eyes or ears, nor any thing they saw or heard. Then Ni- 
comachus, Metron, and Cebalinus, were sent for, who made their several de 
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positions of what they knew. But, as not one of tfaem charged Pfailotas witli 
engaging in the plot, the whole assembly being seized with a trouble and con- 
fusion, easier conceived than expressed, continued in a sad and gloomy silence. 

Philotas was then brought in, his hands tied behind him, and his head cov- 
ered with a coarse worn-out piece of cloth. How shocking a sight was this » 
Lost to himself, he did not dare to look up, or open his lips ; wit the tears 
- streaming from his eyes, he fainted away in the arms of the man who held him. 
As the by-standers wiped off the tears in which his face was bathed, recover- 
ing his spirits and his voice bv insensible degrees, he seemed desirous of 
speaking. The king thep told him, that he should be judged by the Macedo- 
nians, and withdrew. Philotas might have justified liimself very easily ; for 
not one of the witnesses, and those who had been put on the rack, had accused 
him of being an accomplice in the plot. Dymnus, who first formed it, had not 
named him to any of the conspirators ; and had Philotas been concerned in it, 
and the ringleader, as was pretended, Dymnus would certainly have named 
him, at the head ot all the rest, in order to engage them the more strongly. 
Had Philotas been conscious to himself of guilt in this particular, as he was 
sensible that Cebalinus, who knew the whole, sought earnestly to acquaint the 
king of it, is it at all probable, that he could have lain quiet two davs together, 
without once endeavouring either to despatch Cebalinus, or to put his dark de- 
sign in execution ? wlych he might very easily have done. Philotas set these 
proofs, and a great many more, in the strongest light ; and he did not omit to 
mention the reasons which had made him despise the information that had 
been given him, as groundless and imaginary. Then directing, on a stidden, 
himself to Alexander, as if he had been present, " O king," says he, " wher- 
ever you may be," for it was thought Alexander heard all that passed from 
behind a curtain, " If I have committed a fault in not acquainting you with 
what I heard, I confessed it to you and you pardoned me. You gave me your 
royal hand as a pledge of this, and you did me the honour to admit me to your 
table. If you believed me, I am innocent ; if you pardoned me, I am cleared ; 
I refer all this to your own judgment. What new crime have I committed 
since ? ' I was in a deep sleep when my enemies waked me, and loaded me 
with chains. Is it natural for a man, who is conscious that he is guilty of the 
most horrid of all crimes, to be thus easy and undisturbed ? The innocence 
of my own conscience, and the promise your majesty made me, gave my soul 
this calm. Do not let the envy of my enemies prevail over your clemency 
Sid justice." 

The result of this assembly was, that Philotas should be put on the rack 
The persons who presided on that occasion were his most inveterate enemies, 
and they made him suffer every kind of torture. Philotas, at first, discovered 
the utmost resolution and strength of mind ; the torments he suffered not being 
able to force from him a single word, nor even so much as a^ sigh. But at last^ 
conquered by pain, he confessed himself to be guilty, named several accom- 
plices, and even accused his own father. The next day, the answers of Phi- 
lotas were read in a full assembly, he himself being present. Upon the whole, 
he was unanimously sentenced to die ; immediately after which he was s(oned, 
according to the custom of Macedonia, with some other of the conspirators. 

They also judged at the same time, and put to death, Lvncestes Alexander, 
who had been found guilty of conspiring the death of the ting, and kept three 
years in prison. 

The condemnation of Philotas brought on that of Parmenio : whether it were 
that Alexander really believed him guilty, or was afraid of the father after he 
had put the son to death, Polydamus, one of the lords of the court, was appoint- 
ed to see the execution periotmed. He had been one of Parmenio's most in- 
timate friends, if we may give that name to courtiers, who affect only their 
own fortunes. This was the very reason of his being nominated, because no 
cme could suspect that he was sent with any such orders against Parmenio. He 
therefore set out for Media, where that general commanded the army, and w 
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tntnnted wHh the king's treasures, which amounted foone hundred and eighty 
tliousand talents.' Alexander had given him several letters for Cleander, ibe 
king's lieutenant in the province, and for the principal officers. Two were fof 
Pannenio ; one of them from Alexander, and the other sealed with the seal of 
Fhilotas, as if he had been alive, to prevent the father from harbouring the least 
suspicion. Polydamus was but eleven days in his journey, and alighted in the 
nigtit-time at Oleander's. After having taken all the precautions necessary, 
they went together, with a great number of attendants, to meet Parmenio, who 
at this time was walking in a park of his own. The moment Polydamus saw 
him, though at a great distance, he ran to embrace him with an air of the utmost 
joy ; and after compliments, intermixed with the strongest indications of friend- 
ship, had passed bn both sides, he gave him Alexander's letter. While open- 
ing it, he asked him what the king was doing : to which Polydamus replied, 
that he would know by his majesty's letter. Parmenio, after perusing it, said 
as iollows : ^ The king is preparing to march against the Arachosii. How glo- 
rious a prince is this, who will not suffer himself to take a moment's rest ! 
However, he ought to be a little careful of himself, now he has acquired so 
much glory." He afterwards opened the letter which was written in his son's 
name ; and, by his countenance, seemed pleased with the contents of it. At 
that very instant Oleander thrust a dagger into his side, then made another 
ihrust in his throat, and the rest gave him several wounds, even after he was 
dead. 

Thus this great man ended his life : a man illustrious both in peace and war ; 
who had penormed many (3:lorious actions without the kin^, whereas the king 
had never achieved any thing conspicuous but in concert with Parmenio. He 
was a person of great abilities and execution ; was veiy dear to the grandees, 
and much more so to the officers and soldiers, who reposed the hiehesl confi- 
dence in hira ; and looked upon themselves as assured of victory when he was 
at their head, so firmly they relied on his capacity and good fortune. He was 
then seventy years of age ; and had always served his sovereign with inviolable 
fidelity and zeal, for which he was very ill rewarded ; his son and himself 
having been put to death merely on a slight suspicion, unsupported by any real 
proof, which nevertheless obliterated* in a moment all the great services ren- 
dered by both to their country. 

Alexander was sensible that such cruel executions might alienate the a0ec- 
ticMis of the troops, of which he had a proof, by the letters they sept into Ma- 
cedonia, which were intercepted by his order ; concluding therefore that it 
would be proper for him to separate from the rest of the army, such soldiers 
as had mast distinguished themselves by their murmurs and complaints, le?t ' 
their seditious discourses should spread the same spirit of discontent, be formed 
a separate body of these, the command of which he gave to Leonid as ; this 
kind of ignominy being the onl;^ punishment he indicted on them. But they 
were so strangely affected with it, that they endeavoured to wipe out the dis- 
grace it broueht upon them, by a brivery, a fidelity, and an obedience, which 
they dbserved ever afterwards.* 

To prevent the ill consequences that might arise from this secret discontent, 
Alexander set out upon his march, and continued the pursuit of Bessus ; on 
which occasion he exposed himself to great hardships and dangers. After hav- 
ing passed through Drangania, Aracnosia, and the country of the Arimaspi, 
where all things submitted to his arms, he arrived at a mountain called Paro- 
panriisus, a part of Caucasus, where his army underwent inexpressible* fatigueSj^ 
through weariness, thirst, cold, and the snows, which killed a great number of 
his soldiers. Bessus laid waste all the countiy that lay between him and mount 
Caucasus, in order that the want of provisions and forage might deprive Alex 
ander of an opportunity of pursuing him. He indeed suffered very much, but 
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no&ii^ could check his vigour. After ailowing hib army to repose for some 
time at Draps.ica, he advanced towards Aomos and Bactra, the two strongest 
cities €>f Bactriana, and took them both. At Alexander's approach, about seven 
or eiffht thousand Bactrians, who till then, had adhered veiy firmly to Bessus, 
abandoned him to a man, and retired each to his respective home. Bessus, at 
the head of the small number of forces who continued faithful to him, passed the 
river Oxus, burned all the boats he himself made use of, to prevent Alexander 
from crossing it, and withdrew to Nautacus, a city of So^diana, full^ deter- 
mined to raise a new armj there. Alexander, however, did not give him time 
to do this ; and not meetmg with trees or timber sufficient for the building of 
boats and rafts, or floats of timber, he supplied the want of these by distribu- 
ting to his soldiers a ereat number of skins, stuffed with straw, and such like 
dry and light materials ; which laying under them in the water, they crossed 
the river in this manner ; those who went over first, drawing up it^order of bat 
tie, while their comrades were comiqg after them. In this manner his whole 
army passed over in six days. 

While these things were doin^, Spitamenes, who 'was the chief confidant of 
Bessus, formed a conspiracy agamst him, in concert with two more of his prin- 
cipal officers. Havii^ seized his person, they put him in chains, forced his 
diadem from his heaa, tore to pieces the royal robe of Darius, which he had 
put on, and set him on horseback, in order to give him up to Alexander. 

That prince arrived at a little city inhabited by the Branchidae. . These were 
the descendants of a family who had dwelt in Miletus, and whom Xerxes, at 
his return from Greece, had formerly sent into Upper Asia, where he had set- 
tled them in a very flourishing condition, in return for their having delivered 
up to him the treasure of the temple called Didymaon, with which they had 
been intrusted. These received the king with the highest demonstrati(»is of 
joy, and surrendered both themselves and their city to him. Alexander sent 
tor such Milesians as were in his army, who preserved a hereditary: hatred 
against the Branchidae, because of the treachery of their ancestors. He then 
left them the choice either of revenging the injury they had formerly done them, 
or of pardoning them in consideration of their common extraction. The Mile- 
sians being so much divided in opinion, that they could not agree among them*^ 
selves, Alexander undertook the decision himself. Accordingly, the next day- 
he commanded his phalanx to surround the city ; and a signal being given, they 
were ordered to plunder that abode of traitors, and put eveiy one of them to 
the sword, which inhuman order was executed with the same barbarity a3 it 
had been priven. All the citizens, at the very time they were going to pay 
inmsage to Alexander, were murdered in the streets and in their houses ; no 
manner of regard being had to their cries and tears, and no distinction made 
of age or sex. They even pulled up the very foundations of the walls, in or- 
(^f that not the least traces of that city might remain. But of what crimes 
were these ill-fated citizens guilty ? Were they responsible for those their fa 
<hers had committed upwards of one hundred and fifty years before ? I do not 
know that history furnishes another example of so brutal and frantic a cruelty. 

Shortly after, Bessus was brought to Alexander, not only bound, but starki- 
naked. Snitamenes held him by a chain, which went round his neck ; and It 
was difficult to say, whether that object was more agreeable to the barbarians 
or Macedonians. Ip presenting him to the king, he addressed him as follows : 
** I have at last revenged both you and Dai ius, my kings and masters. I 
bring you a wretch who assassinated his sovereign, and who is now treated in 
the same manner as himself gave the first example of. Alas ! why cannot Da- 
rius himself see this spectacle !" Alexander, after having greatly applauded 
Spitamenes, turned about to Bessus, and spoke thus : " Thou surely must 
have be€fn inspired with the rage and fury of a tiger, otherwise thou wouldst 
not have dared to load a king, from whom thou hadst received so man^ in- 
•♦ances of favour, with chains, and afterwards murdered him ? Begone fronts 
ight, thou monster of cruelty and perfidiousness." The kiiig said no 
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order that he might suffer all the ignomioY he deserved ; suspending hoiveTer 
his execution, that he might be judged in tne general assembly of the Persians. 

SECTION XII7 — JLLEXANDER BUIIJ>S A CITY NEAR THE lAXARTHES. DEFEATS 

THE SCYTHIANS. TAXES THE CITY *0F PETRA. 

Alexander, insatiable of victoi^ and conquests, still marched forward in 
search of new nations, whom he mieht subdue.* After recruiting his cavalir, 
which had suffered veiy much by their long and daogerous marches, he ad- 
vanced to the laxarthes.t 

Not far from this river, the barbarians rushed suddenljr from their mountains, 
came and attacked Alexander's forces, and having carried off a great number 
of prisoners, they retired to their lurking holes, in which were twen^ thousand 
who foueht ^ith bows and slings. The king went and besieged them in per- 
son, and bein^ one of the foremost in the attack, he was shot with an arrow in 
the bone of his leg, and the iron point stuck in tne wound. The Macedonians, 
who w^re greatly alarmed and afflicted, eerried him off immediately, yet not 
so secretly but that the barbarians knew of it ; for they saw, from the top of 
the mountain, every thine that was doing below. The next day they sent am- 
bassadors to the king, who ordered them to be immediately brought in, when 
taking off the bandage which covered his wound, he showed them his leg, but 
did not tell iiiem how much he had been hurt. These assured him, that as 
soon as they heard of his being wounded, they were as much afflicted as the 
Macedonians could possibly be ; and that nad it been possible for them to find 
the person who had shot that arrow, they would have delivered him up to Alex- 
ander: that none but impious* wretches would waffe war against the gods; in 
a wora. that being vanquished b^ his unparalleled braveiy, they surrendered 
themselves to him, with the nations who followed them. The king having 
engaged his faith to them, and ts^ing back his prisoners, accepted of their 
homage. 

After this he set out upon his march, and s^etting into a Titter, a great dispute 
arose between the h<Nrse and foot who should cany it, each of those bodies pre- 
tending that this honour belon^d to them only ; and there w^ no other way 
of reconciling them, but by giving orders that they should cany it alternately. 

From hence he arrived, the fourth day, at Maracanda, a veiy considerable 
city, and capita] of Sogdiana, which he took ; and after leaving a considerable 
ganison there, he burned and laid waste all the jslains. 

There came an embassy to him from the Abian ScythianB^ who. £n>m the 
death of Cyrus, had lived Free and independent : these submitted to Alexander. 
They*were considered as the most equitable of all the barbarians ; never mak- 
ing war but to defend themselves ; and the liberty established amoK them, 
and which they no ways abused, removed all distinction, and equaued the 
meanest among them with the ereatest. A love of poverty and lustice was 
their peculiar characteristic, and enabled them to live happy together without 
wanting either kings or laws. Alexander received them kindly, and sent one 
of his chief courtiers to take a view of their country, and even of the Scythians, 
who inhabit beyond the Cimmerian Bosphorus. 

He had marked out a spot of ground proper for buildii^ a city on the river 
laxarthes, in order to curb the nations he hid already conquered, and those he 
intended to subdue. But this design was retarded by the rebellion of the Sog- 
dlans. which was soon after followed by that of the Bactrians. Alexander de- 
spatched Spitamen^s, who had delivered up Bessus into his hands, believing 
him a very fit person to bring them back to their allegiance ; but be himself 
had been chiefly instrumental in tnis insunection. ^The king was greatly 
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suTprtaed at this tveacheiy, and determined to take vengeance of him in the 
roost signal manner. He then marched to Cyropolis, and besieged it. This 
was the last city of the Persian Empire, and had been built by Cjrus, after 
whose name it was called. At the same time he sent Cratems, with two more 
of his general officers, to besiege the city of the Memaceni, to whom fifty- 
troopers were sent, to desire them to sue for Alexander's clemency. These 
met with a very kind reception at first ; but during the night they were all cut 
to pieces. Alexander had resolved to spare Cyropolis, purely for the sake of 
Cyrus ; for, of all the monarchs who had reigned over these nations, there was 
none mom he admired more than this kin^, and Semiramis, because they had 
8ur}ias8ed all the rest in courage and glorious actions. He therefore offered 
very advantageous conditions to the besieged, but they were so blindly obsti- 
nate as to reject them, and that even with pride and insolence ; upon whnh he 
stormed their cit^t abandoning the plunder of it to his soldiers, a^d razed it to 
the very foundations. F«>m nence he went to the other city which Crateras 
was besieging. No place ever made a more vigorous defence ; for Alexander 
lost his best soldiers before it, and was himself exposed to very ereat danger ; 
a stone striking him with so much violence on the head, that it a^priv^d him 
of his senses. The whole army indeed thought him dead, which threw them 
into tears ; but this prince, whom no danger or disappointment could depress, 
pushed on the siege with greater vigour than before, the instant he recovered, 
without staying till his wound was healed, anger adding fr^sh fuol to his natu- 
ral ardour. Having therefore caused the wall to be sapped, he made a large 
breach in it, and entered the city, which he burned to me ^und, and put all 
the inhabitants to the sword. Several other cities met with the same fate. 
This was a third rebellion of the Sogdians, who would not be peaceable, though 
Alexander had pardoned them twice before. They lost above one hundred and 
twenty thousand men in these different sieves. The king afterwards sent Me- 
nedemus, with three thousand foot and eight hundred horse, to Maracanda,- 
whence Spitamenes had driven the Macedonian garrison, and shut himself up 
there. 

With regard to himself, he returned and encamped on the laxarthes, where 
he surrounded with walls the whole spot of ground which his army had cov- 
ered, and founded thereon a city, containing sixty furlongs, or three leagues, in 
circumference, which he also called Alexandria ; havinglbefore built several of 
that name. He caused the workmen to make such despatch, that in less than 
twenty days the ramparts were raised, and the houses built ; and indeed there 
was a great emulation among the soldiers, who should get his work done soonest, 
every one of them having had his portion allotted him. To people his new 
city, heraiisomctdall the prisoners he could meet with, settled several Macedo- 
nians there, who were worn out in the service, and permitted many natives 
of the country, at their own request, to inhabit it. 

But the king pi those Scythians wIk) live cm the other side of the laxarthes, 
seeing that this city, built on a river, was a kind of yoke to them, sent a 
ffreat body of soldiers to demolish it. and drive the Macedonians to a greater 
distance. Alexander, who had no design of attacking the Scythians, finding 
them make several incursions, even in his sight, in a very insolent manner, 
was very much perplexed ; especially when advice was brought him, at fhior 
same time, that the body of troops he had ordered to Maracanda, had been all, 
a very few excepted, cut to pieces. Such numerous obstacles would have dis- 
couraged any one but an Alexander ; for the Sogdians had taken up arms, as 
also the Bactrians; his army was- harassed by the Scythians; and be himself 
was brought so low, that he was not able to stand upright, to mount on horse- 
back, to speak to his forces, or give a single order. To increase this affliction, 
he found his army no way inclined to attempt the passage of the river, in sfe^ht 
of the enemy, who were drawn up in order of battle. The king continued in 
the utmost perplexity all night long ; his courage, however, surmounted all 

I'ngi. Bcuig told, uiat the auspices were npt propitious, he forced the sooth- 
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lajen to subslitute favourable ones in their stead. The day beginninfi^ to 
break, he put on his coat of mail, and showed himself to the soldiers, who had 
not seen hiJi since the last wound he had received. These held their kiue in 
such high veneration, that his presence alone immediately removed all their 
fears, so that they shed tears of joy, and went unanimous!;^ and paid him their 
respects ; entreating him to lead tnem to the enemy, against whom they be 
fore had refused to march. They worked so hard, at the rails or floats, that 
in three days time" they had made twelve thousand ; and also prepared a great 
number of skins for that purpose. 

As every thing was re&dy for the march, several Scythian ambassadors ar 
rived, to the number of twentjr, according to the custom of their countir, who 
all rode through the camp, desiring to speak with the kine. Alexander having 
sent for them into his tent, desired them to sit down. They gazed attentively 
{ipon him a long time, without speaking a single word, being very probably 
surprised, asihey formed a jud^ent of men from their air and stature, to find 
ihat his did not answer the hign idea they entertained of him from his iame« 
The oldest of the ambassadors made this speech, which, as Qiiiintus Curtius 
relates it, is pretty long ; however, as it is veiy curious, I shall present my rea« 
ders with the greatest part of it. 

" Had the gods given thee a body proportiqped to thy ambition, the whole 
universe would have been too little for thee. With one hand thou wouldst 
touch the east, and with the other the west ; and, not satisfied with this, thou 
wouldst follow the sun, and know where he hides himself. Such as thou art, 
thou yet aspirest after what it will be impossible for thee to attain. Thou 
crossest over from Europe into Asia : and when thou shalt have subdued all 
the race of men, then thou wilt make war against rivers, forests, and wild 
beasts. Dost thou not know, that tall trees are many years growine, but may 
be torn up in an hour's time ; that the lion serves sometimes for food to the 
smallest birds ; that iron, though so very hard, is consumed by rust ; in a word, 
that there is nothing so strong which may not be destroyed by the weakest 
thinff? 

"What have we to do with thee ? We never set foot in thy countiy. May 
not those who inhabit woods, be allowed to live without knowing who thou art, 
and whence thou comest ! We will neither command over, nor submit to any 
man. And that thou may est be sensible what kind of people the Scythians 
are, know, that we received fix)m heaven, as a rich present, a yoke of oxen, a 
ploughshare, a dart, a javeljn, and a cup. These we make use of, both with 
our mends, and against our enemies. To our friends we give com, which we 
procure by the labour of our oxen ; with them we offer wine to the gods in our 
cups ; and with regard to our enemies, we combat them at a distance with our 
arrows, and near at hand with our javelins. It is with these we formerly con- 
quered the most warlike nations, subdued the most powerful kings, laid waste 
all Asia, and opened ourselves a way into the heart of Egypt.* 

** But thou, who boastest thy coming to extirpate robbers, thou thyself art 
the greatest lobber upon earth. Thou hast plundered all nations overcome by 
thee. Thou hast possessed thyself of Lydia, invaded Syria, Persia, and Bac- 
trizTna ; thou art forming a design to march as far as India, and thou now comest 
hither to seize upon our herds of cattle. The great possessions thou hast, 
only make thee covet more eagerly what thou hast not. Dost thou not see how 
long the Bactrians have checked thy progress ? While thou art subduing these, 
the Sogdians revolt, and victory is to thee only tlie occasion of war. 

" Pass but the laxarthes, and thou wilt behold the great extent of our plains. 
It will be in vain for thee to pursue the Scythians ; and I defy thee ever to 
overtake them^ Our poverty will be more active than thy army, laden with 
the spoils of so many nations ; and, when thou' shalt fancy us at a great dis- 
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• This is to be anderstood of the famous irruption of the Scythians, who advanced as far as Egypt, and 

Sossessed themaelres of Upper Asia for twenty eieht years. See the first Tolame of this work, in the 
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tance, tbou wilt see us r4sh suddenly on thy camp , for we pursue, and ftr fitmi 
our enemies, with eqnal speed. I am informed that the Greeks speak jest- 
ingly of the Scythian solitudes, and that they are even become a proverb ; but 
we are fonder of our deserts, than of thy great cities and fruitful plains. Let me 
observe to thee, that fortune is slippeiy ; hold her fast, therefore, for fear she 
should escape thee. Put a curb to thy felicity, if thou desirest to continue in 
possession of it. 

" If thou art a god, thou shouldest do good to mortals, and not deprive them 
' cf their possessions ; if thou art a mere man, reflect always on what thou art 
They whonj thou shalt not molest will be thy true friends, the strongest friend- 
ships being contracted between equals ; and they are esteemed equals, who 
have not tried their strength against each other : but do not imagine that those 
whom thou conquerest can love thee ; for there is no such thing as friendship 
between a master and his slave, and a forced peace is soon followed by a war 

***To conclude, do not suppose that the Scythians will take an oath in their 
concluding an alliance. The only oath amoi^ them, is to keep their word 
without swearing. Such cautions as these do indeed become GreeKs, who sign 
their treaties, and call upon the gods to witness them ; but, with regard to us, 
our religion consists in being sincere, and in keepinfj the promises we have 
made. That man who is not ashamed to break his word with men, is not 
ashamed of deceiving the gods ; and of what use could friends be to thee whom 
thou coiildst not trust !* Consider that we will guard both Europe and Asia 
for thee. We extend as far as Thrace,, and we are told that this country is 
contiguous to Macedonia. The river laxarthes only divides us from Bactriana. 
Thus we are thy neighbours on both sides. Consiaer, therefore, whether thou 
wilt have us for friends, or enemies." 

The barbarian spoke thus : to whom the king made a very short answer ; 
'* that he would take advantage both of his own good fortune, and of their 
counsel ; of his good fortune, by still continuing to rely upon it ; and of their 
counsel, by not attempting any thing rashly." Having dismissed the ambassa 
dors, his army embarked on the rafts, which by this time were got ready. Ir 
the tront, he placed such as carried bucklers, and made them kneel down, the 
better to secure themselves from the arrows ot the enemy. Behind these were 
those who worked the machines for dischawng arrows and stones, covered on 
all sides with soldiers armed cap-a-pie. The rest who followed the engines, 
had their shields fixed together over their heads, in form of a tortoise, by 
which they defended the sailors, who wore corslets. The like order and dis 
position was observed in the other rafts or floats which carried the horse. 

The army found great difficulty in crossing. Every thing conspired to in- 
timidate them ; the clamour and confusion, that are inseparable from such an 
enterprise ; the rapidity of the stream, which carried' away eveiy thing with 
it; and the sight of a numerous army drawn up in battle, on the opposite 
shore. But the presence of Alexander, who was ever the foremost in encoun- 
tering dangers, made them neglect their own safety, and be concerned for his 
only. * As soon as the Macedonians began to draw near the shore, they who 
carried shields rose up together, when throwing their javelins with a strong 
arm, every weapon did execution. When they perceived that the enemy, 
oveipowered with that shower of shafts, began to retire, and draw their horses 
back, they leaped on the shore with incredible swiftness, and animating one 
another, began the charge with vigour. In this disorder, the troopers, whose 
horses were ready bridled, rushed upon the enemy, and entirely broke them. 
The kii^ could not be heard, by reason of the faintness of his voice ; but the 
example he set spoke for him. 

Nothing was now heard in the Macedonian army but shouts of joy and vie 
toiy, while they continued to attack the barbarians ^vith the utmost fury. The 
latter, not being able to stand so fierce an onset, fled as fast as their horses could 

"* Juraodo ^ratiam Scjrthas aancire ne credideris : cuJendo fidem juraot. Gneconim uta c«utu> ett* qm 
a consi^nant, et deot inrocaDtj nos relt^looem in i{fla fide novlmus. ^ui non rerer«nttiirlioini|iei^ (kU 
• d«ot (X- Coii. 
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^nrry ibora ; for these were »he cavalry only. Thoug:h the king was reiy 
weak, be nevertheless pursued llicm briskly a long wny, till, being at last quite 
spnnt, he was obliged to stop. After cominanding his troops to pursue Uiem 
as long as thejr could .iee, he withdrew to the cnmp in orrJer to repose him- 
self, and to wait the return of his forces. The Macedonians had already gone 
iK!vond the boundaries or limits of Bacchus, which wore marked out by great 
stones ranged pretty close one to the other, and by great trees, th€ trunks of 
which were covered with ivy. The heat of the pursuit, however, carried them 
still farther, and they did not return back into the camp till after midniglit; 
having killed a great number of the enemy, and taken ?nany more prisoners, 
with eighteen hundred horses, all which they drove before them. On Alex 
ander's side there were but sixty troopers slain, and about one hundred foot, 
with a thousand wounded. Alexander sent back to the Scythians all their 
prisoners without ransom, to show, that not animosity, but a thirst of glory, 
nad prompted him to niake war against so valiant a nation. 

The report of this victory, and much more the clemency with which the 
king treated the vanquished, greatly increased his reputation. The Scythians 
had always been considered as invincible ; but after their defeat, it was owned 
that every nation in the world ought to yield to the Macedonians. ^ The Sacse, 
who were a powerful nation, sent an embassy to Alexander, by which they 
submitted themselves to him, and requested his friendship. The Scythians 
themselves made an apology by their ambassadors ; throwing the whole blame 
of what had happened on some few people, and declaring that they were ready 
to obey all the commands of the victorious prince. 

Alexander, being so happily freed from the care and trouble of this import- 
ant war, bent his whole thoughts on Maracanda, in which the traitor Spita* 
menes had' fortified himself. At the first news of Alexander's approach, he 
had fled, and withdrawn into Bactriana. The king pursued him tnither, but 
despairing to come up with him, he returned back ami sacked Sc^diana, which 
is watered by the river Polytiroetus. 

Among the Sogdians that were taken prisoners, there ^vere thirty young 
men, who were well shaped and verr comely, and the greatest loras of the 
countiy. These being told that they were fed to execution by Alexander's 
command, began to suig songs of joy, to leap and dance, discovering all the 
indications oi an immoderate joy. The king, surprised to see them go to 
death with so much gayety, had them brought before him ; when he ask^d 
them, how they came to break into such transports of joy, when they saw death 
before their eyes ? They answered, that they should have been afflicted, had 
any other person but himself put them to death ; but as they would be restored 
to their ancestors by the command of so great a monarch, who had vanquished 
all nations, they blessed this death ; a death so glorious, that the bravest men 
would wish to die the same. Alexander, admiring their magnanimity, asked 
whether they would desire to be pardoned, upon condition that they should no 
longer be his enemies ! They answered, he might be assured they had never 
been his enemies ; but that, as he had attacked them, they had defended them- 
selves ; and that, had they been applied to in a gentle manner, and not at- 
tacked by force and violence, they would have vied with him in politeness and 
generosity. The king asked them farther, what pledges they would give him 
of their faith and sincerity ? ** No other,'* answered they, " out the same life 
we receive from your goodness, and which we shall always be ready to give 
back, when ever you shall require it." And, indeed, tliey were as good as 
their word. Four of them, whom he took into his body-guard, endeavoured 
to rival the Macedonians in zeal and fidelity. 

The king, after having left a small number of forces in Sogdiana, marched 
to Bactria, where, having assembled all his generals, he commanded Bessus 
to be brought before thera ; when, after reproaching him for his treachery, and 
causing his nose and ears to be cut off, he sent him to Ecbatana, there to suffer 
whatever punishment the mother ci DariUs should think proper to inflict -upon 
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binri. Plutarch has left us an account of this execution. Pour trees were bent 
l»y ij\am force, towards each other ; and to each of these trees, one of the limbf 
01 this traitor's body was fastened. They were afterward allowed to return 
to their natural position, and sprung bacK with so much violence, that each 
tore away tiie limb that was .fixed to it, and so quartered him. A similar pun 
ishment is at this day inflicted on persons convicted of high treason, who ar€ 
torn to pieces by four horses. 

Alexander received at this time, both from Macedonia and Greece, a lai^e 
number of recruits, amounting to upwards of sixteen thousand men. By this 
considerable reinforcement, he was enabled to subdue all those who had re- 
belled ; and to curb them for the future, he built several fortresses in Mar- 
giana. 

All things were now restored to a profound tranquillity.* There remain^ d 
but one strong hold, called Petra Oxiana, or the rock of Oxius, which Avas de- 
fended by Arimazes, a native of Sogdiana, with thirty thousand soldiers undor 
his command, and ammunition and provisions for two Years. This rock, which 
was Very high and craggy on all sides, was accessible only by a single path 
that was cut in it. The ting, after viewing its works, was along time in sus- 
pense whether he should besiege it ; but, as it was his character to aim at the 
marvellous in all things, and to attempt impossibilities, he resolved to try if 
he could overcome, on this occasion, nature itself, which seemed to have forti- 
fied this rock in such a manner as had rendered it absolutely impregnable. 
Before he formed the siege, he summoned those barbarians, but in mild terms, 
to submit to him. Arimazes received this oflfer in a very haughty manner ; 
and after using several insulting expressions, asked, " whether Alexander, who 
was able to do all things^ could fly also ; and whether nature had, on a sudden, 
given him wings ?" 

Alexander was highly exasperated at this answer. He therefore gave orders 
for selecting from among the noountaineers who were in his army, three hun- 
dred of the most active and dexterous. These being brought to him, he addres 
sed them thus : " It was in your company, brave yoyng men, that I stormed 
such places as were thought impregnable ; that 1 made my way over moun- 
tains covered with eternal snows ; crossed rivers, and broke throu<!:h the 
passes of CiliCia. This rock, which you see, has but one outlet, which alone 
IS defended by the barbarians, who neglect every other part. There is no 
watch or sentinel, except on that side which faces our camp. If you search 
very narrowly, you certainly will meet with some path that leads to the top 
of^ the rock. Nothing has been made so inaccessible bj^ nature, as not to be 
surmounted by valour; and if was only by our attemptmg, what no one be- 
fore had hopes of effecting, that we possessed ourselves of Asia. Get up to 
the summit, and when you shall have made yourselves masters of it, set up 
a white standard there as a signal ; and be assured, that I then will certainly 
disengage vou from the enemy, and draw them upon myself, by making a 
diversion. At the same time that the king gave out tnis order, he made 
them the most noble promises : but the pleasing hini was considered by them 
as the greatest of all rewards. Fired therefore with the noblest ardour, and 
fancying they had already reached the summit, they set out, after having pro- 
vided themselves with wedges to drive into the stones, cramp-irons, and thick 
ropes. 

The kins went/ound the mountain with them, and commanded them to be^in 
their march about the second watch of the night,t by tfiat part which should 
seem to them of easies}^j[^ess ; beseeching the gods to guide their steps. They 
then took pTOvisiopff^^ ^^y^ days ; and being armed with swords and javelins 
only,, they beg^ to ascend^® mountain, walking sometimes on foot ; after- 
wards,\When it was necessary !(?'' ^^^"^ *^ climb, some forced their wedges into 
the stoiies which projected fo^'^''^^' ^"'^ ^^ ^^^^ means raised themselves ; 
others rarust their cramp-irons ^l£j!l® s tones that were frozen, to keep them> 
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wires irom fiJlinr in so slippeiy a way ; in fine, otiien dnviDg In their wedgies 
with mat ttren^, made them serve as so many scaling ladders. They spent 
the whole day in this manner, hanging against the rock, and exposed to nume - 
rous dangers and difficulties, being obliged to struggle at the same time mih 
snow, eold, and wind. , But the hardest task was yet to come ; and the farther 
tbey advanced, the higher the rock seemed to rise. But that which terrified 
them most, was the sad spectacle of some of their comrades falling down pre- 
cipices, whose unhappy fate was a warning to them what they themselves might 
expect Notwithstanding this, they still progressed, and exerted themselves 
so vigorously, that, in spite of all these difficulties, thev at last got to the top of 
the rock. They then were inejcpressibly weaiy, ana many of them had even 
lost the use x)f some of their limbs. Night and dbnowsiness came upon them at 
the same time, so that, dispersing thems^^lves in such distant parts of the rock 
as were frue from snows, tney lay dovna in them, and slept tin daybreak. At 
last, w^aking faom a deep sleep, and Jodcing on all sides to discover the place 
where so many people could lie hid, they saw smoke below them, which showed 
them the haunt oi the enemy. They then put up the signal, as had been 
agreed ; and jtheir whole company drawing up, thirty-two were found wanting, 
TOO had lost their lives in the ascent. 

In the mean time, the king, equally fired with a desire of storming the for- 
tiess, and stiuck with the visible dangers to which those men were exposed, 
continued on foot the whole dar, gazing upon the rock, and he himself did not 
retire to rest till dark night. The next morning, by daybreak, he was the first 
who perceived the siniaK He was still in doubt whether he might trust his 
eyes, oecause of the udse splendour wliich shines out at daybreal^ ; out the light 
mcreasing, he was sore of what he saw. Sending therefore for Cophes, who 
before, by his 'command, had sounded the barbarians, he despatched him a ^- 
cond time, with an exhortation to think better of the matter ; and in case they 
should still depend upon the strength of the place, he then was ordered to ^ow 
them the band of men behind their backs, who were got to the summit of ^he 
rock. Coplies employed all the arguments possible, to eneage Arimazes to 
capitulate, representing to him, that be would gain the kin^s favour, iii case 
he did ix>t interrupt the great designs he meditated, by obliging him to make 
some stay before thai rock. Arimazes sent a haughtier and more insolent an- 
swer than before, aUdr commanded him to retire. Then Cophes, takii^ him 
by the hand, desired he would come out of the cave with him, which the bar* 
barian doin^, he showed him the Macedonians posted over his head, and said' 
i:. an insulting tone of voice, ** You see that Alexander's soldiers have wings." 
In the mean time, the trumpets were heard to sound in every part of the Mace- 
donian camp, and the whole army shouted aloud, and cried, ** victory !" These 
thii^, though ^f little consequence in themselves, did nevertheless, as often 
happens, throw the barbarians into so great a consternation, that without once 
reflecting how few were got to the summit, they thought themselves lost Upon 
this, Cophes was recalled, and thirty of the chiefs among the barbarians were 
sent back with hiny, who fl|^ed to surrender Ihe place, upon condition that 
their lives might be spared. The king, notwithstandding the strong opposition 
he might meet with, was, however, so exasperated at the haughtiness of Ari- 
mazes, that he refused to grant them any terms of capitulation. A blind and 
rash confidence in his own good fortune, which had never failed him, mad^ hint 
maensible to eyeiy danger. Arimazes^ on the other side, blinded by fear, and 
coDcludiiM^ himself absolutel}^ lost, came down with bis relations, and the prin- 
cipal nobiTity of the country, into Alexander's camp. But this prince, who was 
not master of his anger, foigetting what the faith of treaty and humanity re- 
quired on this occasion, cau»^ them all to be scourged with rods, and after 
wards to be fixed to crosses, at the foot of the same rock. The multitudes of 
people who surrendered, with all the bootjr, were given to the inhabitants of 
the cities which had been newly founded in those parts ^ and Artaba^US WiS 
leS governor of the rock, and toe whole provmc« round it* 
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SECTIOir Xiy«-^DEiLTH OF CLITUS. EXPEDITIONS OF ALEXAKDKB. BS COM 

MAUDS WORSHIP TO BE PAID TO HIMSELF. 

Alexander, haying subdued the Massagetse and the Dahae, entered Bazaria. 
In this province are a great number of iar^e parks stocked with deer ; here 
the king took the diversion of huntir^g, in which he was expcKsed to very great 
peril ; ror a lion of an enormous size advanced directly to him, but he killed 
him with a single thrust.^ Although Alexander came on victorious on. this oc- 
casion^ yet the Macedonians, alarmed at the danger he had run, and the whole 
army m his person, gave orders, pursuant to the custom of their countiy, that 
the kii^ should go no more hunting on foot, without being attended by som<: 
of his courtiers and officers. They were sensible that a king is not bom for his 
own sake, but for that of his subjects ; that he ought to be careful of his own 
person for their sakes, and reserve his courage for other dangers ; and that the 
being famous for killing beasts, a reputation unworthy of a great prince, oi^ht 
not to be purchased so dear** 

From hence he advanced to Maracanda, where he quelled some tumults which 
had broken out in that country. Artabazus requesting to be discharged from 
the government of that province, by reason of his great age, he appointed 
CUtus his successor. He was an old officer, who had fought under Philip, and 
signalized himself on many occasions. At the battle of the Granicus^as Al3X- 
aiider was fighting bare-headed, and Rosaces had his arm raised in order to 
strike him' behind, he covered the kin^ with his shield, and cut off the barba* 
riah's hand. Hellenice, his sister, had nursed Alexander ; and he loved her 
with as much tenderness as if she had been his own mother. As the king, fiom 
these several considerations, had a very great respect for Clitus, he intrusted 
him with the government of one of the most important provinces of his em- 
jure, and ordered him to set out the next day. 

Before bis departure, Clitus was invited in the evening to an entertainment, 
in which the king, after drinking immoderately, began to celebrate his own 
exploits ; and was so excessively lavish of self-commendation, that he even 
shocked those very persons who knew that he spoke truth.t Yet, the oldest 
men in the company held their peace, till, beginning to depreciate the warlike 
acts of Philip, he boasted, " that the famous victoiy of Chseronaea was won by 
his means ; and that the glory of so immortal a battle had been torn from him 
by the malice and jealousy of his father. That in the insurrection which broke 
out between the Macedonians and mercenary Greeks,! Philip, fainting away 
after the wounds he had received in that tumult, had laid himself on the ground, 
and could not think of a better method to save himself, than by l^ing as dead ; 
and on this occasion he had covered him with his shield, and killed with his 
own hands those who attempted to fall upon him ; but that his father could 
never prevail upon himself to confess this circumstance ii^enuously, being 
yexcd that he owed his life to his own son. That in a war a^amst the Illyrians, 
he was the only person who had done any thing, Philip havung had no planner 
of share in it, and hearing of the defeat of the enemy, no otherwise than by the 
letters he sent Him. That the persons worthy of praise, were not such as ini* 
tiated themselves into the mysteries of the Samothracians,§ when they ought to 
kave laid waste all Asia with fire and sword, but those who had achieved such 
mtehty exploits as surpassed all belief." 

These and the like discourses were very pleasing to the ypui^ men, bat wera 
yery diocking to those advanced in age; especially for Philip's sake, under 
whom they had fought for many years. Clitus, who also was intoxicated, turnii^ 

• 0,, Cart, h riii. p. 1—8. Arrlan. 1. iv. p. 161-1-171. Plut. in Alex. p. 698—696. Juftin. 1. xii. c. 6. 7. 
t In que rezt cam multo incalaiffet mero, irnmodicui eitimator cai. celebrare qoaa gesserat coepit; grarit 
•tiam eoram aahbu>« qui sentiebant vera memorari — Q,. Curt. 

X This •edition is not mentioned in an^ other place. 
( [t wai usual fi»r generals, before they set out on their expeditione. to cause themselves to be initiatad 
- t^eii K^yster^s, and ofier sacrifices to th^ gods who pEesided io tbem. Possit»ly Philip* bj obserrioip 
«ftk|Bbay, h&d dela/eil torn* tst^iipris* 
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atK>ut to him who sat hekm htm at table, quoted to them a passage fifom Euri* 
pides,* but in such a manner that the king could only hear his voice, and not 
the words distinctly. Tbe sense of this passage was, *' That the Greeks had 
done veiT wronf|* in ordaining, that in tbe inscriptions engraved on trophies, tlie 
names of kings only shQulAbe mentioned ; because, by these means, brave m'^n 
were robbed of the glory they had purchased with their blood."t The kir^, 
suspecting that Clitu) had used some disobliging expressions, asked those who 
sat nearest him, what he had said ? As no one answered, Clitus, raising his voice 
by degrees, began to relate tbe actions of Philip, and his wars in Greece, pre- 
ferring them to whatever was doing at that time ; which created a great dispute 
between the young and old men. Though the king was greatly vexed in his 
mind, he however stifled his resentment, and seemed to listen very patiently to 
all Clitus spoke to his prejudice. It is probable he would have quite sup* 
pressed his passion, had Ulitus stopped there ; but the latter growihg more and 
more insolent, as if determined to exasperate and insult the king, went such 
lengths as to defend Parmenio publicly ; and to assert that the destroying of 
Thebes was but trifling in comparison to the victory which Philip had gained 
over the Athenians : and that the old Macedonians, though sometimes unsuc- 
cesHul, were greatly superk)r to those who were so rash as to despise them. 

Alexander telling him, that in giving cowardice the nrtme of ill success, he 
was pleading his own cause, Clitus rose up, with his eyes sparkling with wine 
and anger, *' It is nevertheless this hand," said he to (lim, extending it at the 
same time, ^* that saved your life at the battle of the Granicus. It is the blood 
and wounds of tliese very Macedonians, who are accused of cowardice, that 
raised you to this grandeur. But the tragical end of Parmenio, shows what 
reward they and myself may expect for all our services." The last reproach 
slung Alexander ; but he still restrained his passion, and only commanded him 
to leave the table. "He is in the right," said Clitus, as be rose up, " not to 
bear freebom men at his table, who can only tell him tmth. He will do 
well to pass his life among barbarians and slaves, who will be proud to pay 
their adoration to his Persian girdle, and his white robe.'^ But the king, no 
longer able to suppress his rage, snatched a javelin from one of his guards, and 
would have killed Clitus on the spot, bad not the courtiers withheld his arm 
and Clitus been forced, but with great difiiculty, out of the hall. He, however, 
returned into it that moment by another door, singing with an air of insolence, 
verses reflecting highly on the prince, who seeing the general near him, struck 
him with his javelin, and laid him dead at his feet, crying out at the same time, 
" Go now to rhilipi to Parmenio, and to Attalus." ^ ^ 

The king*s anger being in a manner suddenly extinguished in the blood ot 
Clitus, his crime displayed itself to him in its blackest and most dreadful light 
He had murdered a man who indeed abused his patience, but then he nad 
always served him with the utmost zeal and Rdelity,and saved his life, though 
he was ashamed to own it. He had that instant performed the vile office of an 
. executioner, in punishing, by a horrid murder, toe uttering of some indiscreet 
words, which might be imputed to the fumes of wine. With what face could 
he appear before the sister of Clitus, his nurse, and offer her a hand imbrued 
n her brother's blood ? Upon this he threw himself on his friend's body, forced 
out the javelin, and would have despatched himself with it, had not the guards 
who rushed in upon him, laid hold of his hands, andforcibly carried him into 
his own apartment. 

He passed that night and the next day in t -^ars. After that groans and la- 
mentations had quite wasted his spirits, he continued speechless, stretched on 
the ground, and only venting deep sighs. But his friends, fearing: bis silence 
would be fatal, forced themselves into his chamber. The king took verf little 
notice of the words that were employed to comfort him, but Aristanoer the 
soothsayer, putting him in mind of a dream, in which he imagined he saw Cli- 

• In hii Andromftche. t AUeoo enim sanguine partam (loriara intercipi.— Q*. Curt 
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tus. clothed in a4>lack robe and seated at a table ; aad d^ da ript that all whldi 
had then happened was appomted hj the etei;nal decree of late, Alexander 
appeared a little easier in his mind. He next was addressed b^ two philoso- 
phers, Calisthenes and Anaiarclios. The former went up to him witu an air 
of humanity and tenderness, and endeavoored to suppress his grief, by agree- 
ably insinuating bimsplf, and tried to make him recall bis reason, hv reflections 
of a solid nature, drawn from the very essence of philoscTphy, and by care full v 
shunning all such expressions as might renew his affliction, and fret a wound, 
which, as it was still bleeding, required to be touched with the most gentlr 
band. But Anaxarchus did not observe this decorum ; for the moment lie en 
tered, be cried aloud, " How I is this Alexander, on whom the eyes of the 
worid are fixed ? Behold him here extended on tlie, floor, shedding floods of 
tears like the meanest slave ! Does he not know that he himself is a supreme law 
to his subjects ; that be conquered merely to raise himself to the exalted die:- 
nity of lord and sovereign, and not to subject himself to a vain opinion :*' 
The king was determined to starve himself; so that it was with the utmost 
difficulty that his friends prevailed with him to take a little sustenance. The 
Macedonians declared by a decree, that Clitus had been very justly killed ; to 
which decree, Anaxarchus the philosoper had given occasion, by asserting, that 
the will of princes is the supreme law of the state. Alas ! how weak are all 
such reflections against tlie cries of a justly alarmed conscience, which can never 
be quieted, either by flattery or false aiguments! 

It must be confessed, that Clitus had committed an inexcusable fault. It 
was, indeed, his duty hot to join in discourses calculated to sully the glory of 
Plulip his benefactor ; but to show his dislike of what was said, by a mourn- 
ful, but modest silence. He possibly might have been allowed lo speak in fa- 
vour of the late naonarch, provided be had expressed himself with prudence 
and moderation. Had such a reservedness been unsuccessful, he might justly 
have merited pity, and would not have been criminal. But by breaking into in- 
jurious and shocking reproaches, he quite forgot the veneration due to the sacred 
cliaracter of kings ; with regard to whom, however unjustly they majr act, not 
only every contemptuous, insulting expression is fbrbidden,but every disrespect- 
ful and unguarded word ; they being the representatives of God himself. 

It must be confessed, that the circumstance of the banquet, greatly extenu- 
ates, or, in some measure, throws a veil over the fault of Clitus. When a prince 
invites a subject to a feast ; when he makes him the companion of debauch, 
and in person, excites him to quaff immoderately, a king, on such an occasion, 
seems to forget his dignity, ana to permit his subjects to forget it also : he gives 
a sanction, as it were, to the liberties, familiarities, and sudden flights which 
wine commonly inspires. And should he be displeased with a subject for 
equalling himself with him, he ought to blame himself for having first raised 
a subject so high. A fault committed under these circumstances is always a 
fault ; but then it never ought to be expiated by the blood of the offender. 

A certain author compares anger, when united with power, to thunder ;* and 
indeed, what havoc does it not then make ? But how dreadful must it be, when 
joined with drunkenness ! We see this in Alexander. How unhappy was that 
prince, not to have endeavoured to subdue those two vices in his youth ; and 
to have been confirmed in them by the example of one of his tutors It For it is 
asserted, that both were the consequences of^ his education. Eut what can be 
meaner or more unworthy a king than drinking to excess? What can be more 
fatal or bloody, than the transports of anger? Alexander, who had overcome 
so many nations, was himself conquered by these two vices, which throw a shade 
over the glory of his brightest actions. The reason of this, says Seneca, is, be 

* Fulmen e«t, ubi com potpr.fate habitat iracnndia. — Publ. Syr. * 

t Ncc minin error eorum nocet mcrn>is si ^niJcfn Leonid's, Alexandri p^da^^o^us, jit a Babylonw 
t>io|fene traditor, qaibasdam eum viti(« imbait, qu« robuftUim quoque et jam oiaiimum regem nb ilia iuti- 
tHtione puerilitiiBtproMirata.—^'nntil. 1. i. c 1. 
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endeavoured more to Yaxiqmsh otkers than to subdue himself; not ktxmiog^ that 
to triumph over our passions is, of all .conquests the most glorious.* 

Alexander, afler continuing ten days in Maracanda, in order to recover his 
spirits, marcned into Xenippa, a province bordering upon Scythia, to which 
place some rebels had retired, all of whom he subjected^ and gave them a free 
pardon. From thence he set forward with bis army toward the rock Chori* 
ensis, of which Sysimethres was governor. All access to it seemed absolutely 
impracticable ; he at last, however, got near it, after having passed througn 
numberless difficulties ; and by the mediation of Oxarthes, a prince of that coun* 
Uy who had adhered to Alexander, he prevailed upon Sysiinethres to surren- 
der- The king after this left him the government of that place, and promised 
him very great advantages in case he continued faithful. 

Alexander had resolved to attack the Dabse, because Spitameoes, the chief 
of the rebels, was among them/, but the felicity which always attended him, 
spared him that labour. The wife of this barbarian, being no lonc'er able to 
bear the wanderii^ wretched life her husband had forced her to leaa,and hav- 
ing often entreated him, but in vain, to surrender himself to the conqueror, she 
herself murdered him in tbe night ; and quite covered with his bloocf, went and 
carried his head to the king. Alexander was shocked at so horrid a spectacle, 
and ordered her to be driven ignominiously from the camp. 

Alexander, after having drawn his army out of the garrisons, where they had 
wintered Jhree months, marched toward a country called Gabaza. In his way 
he encountered a dreadful storm. Flashes of lightnii^ coming thick, one upon 
the other, dazzled the eyes of tbo soldiers, and entirely discouraged them. It 
thundered almost incessantly : and the tliunder-bolts iell every nooment at the 
feet of the. soldiers,! so that they did not dare either to stand still or advance. 
On a sudden, a vk)leat shower of rain, mingled with hail, came pourine down 
tike a flood ; and so extreme was the cold in this country, that the rain froze as 
soon as it fell. The sufferings of the army on this occasion were insupportable. 
The king, w&o was tbe only person invincible to these calamities, roac up and 
down among the soldiers ; comforted and animated them ; and pointing at smoke 
which issued from some distant huts, entreated them to march to them witli all 
the speed possible. Having given orders for the felling of a great number of 
trees, and laying them in heaps, he had fires made in different places, and by 
/his means saved the army : hut upwards of a thousand men lost their lives. 
The king made up to the officefs and soldiers the several losses they h^ * sus- 
tained during this fatal storm. 

When they were recovered so far as to be able to march, he went m.^ Jb» 
country of the Sacse, which he soon overrun and laid waste. Soon after this, 
Oxarthes received him in his palace, and invited him to a sumptuous banq^iet, in 
which he displayed all the ma^ifioenee of the barbarians. He had a Caugh- 
ter, called Koxana, a young lady, whose exquisite beauty was hei|;htei ed by 
all the charms of wit and good sense. Alexander found her charms uresi )tible. 
and made her his wife ; covering his passion with the specious pieUt le ot 
uniting the two nations in such bands as should improve their mi>tual ha? JMry, 
by blending their interests, and throwing down all distinctions betwecsk the 
conquerors and the coaquered« This marriage displeased the Macedomans 
very much, and exasperated his chief courtiers, to see him make one of his 
slaves his father-in-law ; but as« after his murdering Clitus, no one dared tor 
speak to him with freedom, they applauded what he did with their eyes and 
countenances, which can ad^ themselves wonderfully to flatteiy and servile 
complacency .| 

In fine, havipg resolved to march into India, and embark from ^nce on the 

ocean, he commanded^ in order that nothing might be left behind to^heck his 

* ., I., -I ■ . .1 . .. ■ , - ■. ' ' ■■ " ■■ 

* Victor tot regom atqoe populoruin» irae luccabult. Id enun egerat, nt omnia potltu habexct in poter 
tftte, quaffl aJBRectus. — Imperar/ tSbU uaximam impertum ftst — .Senec. epitt cxiii- 

t Ao erroneous idea of tbe ancieDta. 
i Se4. poii Cl/U celea libertate Mblata, valta, qui •aaxime aecvit, > »te a <i el» « t ii r .-4t» CaL 
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^igDs, Aat thirty thousand young men should be hrougtif him, aH completely 
armed, out of the several provinces, to serve him at the same time as hostage? 
and soldiers. In the mean time, he sent Craterus against some of the rebels, 
whom he easily defeated, rolysperchon likewise subdued a countrv called 
Bubacene ; so that all thirds being in perfect tranquillity, Alexander uent his 
whole thoughts to the carrying on the war with India. This country was con- 
sidered the richest in the wond, not only in gold, but in pearls and precious 
itoncs. with which the inhabitants adorn themselves, but with more luxury than 
^ceiulness. It was related, that the swords of the soldiers were of gold and 
ivoiy ; and the king, now the greatest monarch in the worM, being determined 
not to yield to any person^wnatever in any circumstance, caused the swords 
of his soldiers to be ornamented with silver plates, put gold bridles to the 
horses, had the coats of mail brightened with gold and silver, and prepared to 
march for this enterprise, at the head of one hundred and twenty thousand 
men, all equipped with the magnificence above described. 

All things being ready for their setting out, he thought proper to reveal the 
design he had so long meditated, viz. to have divine nonours paid him ; and 
was solely intent on the means of putting that design in execution. He was 
resolved, not only to be called, but to be believed, the son of Jupiter ; as if 
it had been possible for him to command as absolutely over the mind as over 
the tongue, and that the Macedonians would condescend to fall prostrate, and 
adore him after the Persian manner. 

To sooth and cherish these ridiculous pretensions, there were noi wanting 
flatterers, those common pests of courts, who are more dangerous to princes 
than the arms of their enemies.* The Macedonians, indeed, would not stoop 
to this base adulation ; all of ^bem, to a man, refusii^ to vary, in any mannei, 
from the customs of their countiy. The whole evil was owing to some Greeks, 
whose depraved manners were a scandal to tiieir profession of teaching virtue 
and the sciences. These, though the mean refuse of Greece, were neverthe- 
less in greater credit with their kina^, than either the princes of his blood, or 
the generals of his army ; it was such creatures as these that placed him in the 
skies ; and published, wherever they came, that Hercules, Bacchus, Castoi 
and Pollux, would resign their seats to this new deity. 

He ^erefore appointed a festival and made an incredible pompous banquet, 
to which he invited the greatest lords of his court, both Macedonians and 
Greeks, and most of the highest quality among the Persians. With these he 
s^t down at table for some time, after which he withdrew. Upon this, Cleon, 
one of his flatterers, began to speak, and expatiated very much on the praises 
of the king, as had before been agreed upon. He made a long detail d* the 
nigh obligations they owed him, all which, he observed, they might acknow-^ 
ledp^e and repay at a veiy eajsy exx)ense, merely with two grains of incense, 
which they should offer to him as to a god, without the least scruple, since they 
believed him such. To this purpose he cited the example of the Persians, 
He observed, that Hercules himself, and Bacchus, were not ranked among the 
deities, till after they had surmounted the envy ot their cotempwaries. That 
in case the rest should not care to pay this justice to Alexander's merit, he 
himself was resolved to show them the way, and to worship him if he should 
come into the hall. But that all of them must do their duty, especially those 
who professed wisdom, who ought to serve to the rest as an example of the 
veneration due to so great a monarch. 

It appeared plainly that this speech was directed to Callisthenes. He was 
related to Aristotle, who had presented him to Alexander, his pupil, that he 
m^ht attend ujpon that monarch in the war of Persia.t He was considered 
upon account or his Wisdom and gravity, as the fittest person to give him such 
wholesome counsel, as the roost capable of preserving htm from those excesses 
into which his youth and fieiy temper might hurry him ; but he was accused 

* Non deerat talia concupiscenti perniciosa adulatioi perpetaum maluoa regum quorum opes siepius a» 
lentatio, qoaa hottis, evertat.— Q,. Cart f Diogen. Lctert ia Ariitot. L r. p. 908. 
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ot not possessing the gentle, insinuating behaviour of courts ; and of not know- 
ing a certain medium between erovelling complacency and inflexible obstina- 
cy.* Aristotle had attempted, but to no purpose, to soften the seventy of h» 
temper ; and foreseeing the ill consequences with which his disagreeable liberty 
of speak ii^ his mind might be attended, he used often to repeat the follow 
ing verse of Homer* to him ; 

*• it J ton* Uij rr»e«oin wUl Abridge tbjr day*.* ' 

And his prediction was bvit too true. 

This philosopher, seeing that every one, on this occasion, maintained a deep 
silence, and that llie eyes of the whole assembly were fixed on him, made the 
following speech, which appears to me very iensona})le. It often h.'ippens, 
however, wncn a subject is bound in duty to oppose the inclinations of his sove- 
reign, that the most cautious and most respecirul zeal is considered as inso- 
lence and rebellion. " Had the kJTjg/'said he, " been picfent when you made 
your speech, none among us would then have attempted to answer you, for he 
nimseff would have interrupted you, and not have suffered vou to prompt him 
to assume the custom of barbarians, in casting an odium on his person and glo- 
ly, by so servile an adulation. But since he is absent, I will answer vou in his 
name. I consider Alexander as worthy of all the honours tliat can be paid a 
mortal; but there is a difference between the worship of the gods, and that of 
men. The former includes temples, altars, prayers, and sacrifices ; the latter 
is confined to praises only, and awful respect. We sabjte the latter, and look 
upon 'it as glorious to pay them submission, ooedience, and fidelity ; but we 
adore the former ; we institute festivals to their honour, and sing hymns and 
son^s to their glory. The worship of the gods does \isc\( vary, according to 
their rank ; and the homage we pay to Castor and Pollux, is not like that with 
which we adore Mercuiy and Jupiter. We must not therefore confound all 
thills, either by bringinff down the gods to the condition of mortals, or by rais- 
ing a mortal to the state of a god. Alexander would be justly offended, should 
we pay to anotlier person the homage due to his sacred person only ; ought 
we not to dread the indignation of the gods as much, should we bestow upon 
mortals the honours due to them alone ? I am sensible that our monarch is 
vastly superior to the rest ; he is the greatest of kings, and the most glorious 
of all conquerors ; but then he is a man, not a god. To obtain this title, he 
must first be divested of his mortal frame ; but this it is greatly our interest to 
wish may happen, as late as possible. The Greeks did not worship Hercules 
till after his death ; and that, riot till the oracle had expressly commanded it. 
The Persians are cited as an example for imitation ; but how low is it that the 
vanquished should give law to the victor ! Can we forget that Alexander 
crossed the Hellespont, not to subject Greece to Asia, but Asia to Greece ?" 

The deep silence which all the company observed while Callisthenes spoke, 
was an indication, in some measure, of tneir thoughts. The king, who stood 
behind the tapestry all the time, heard whatever had passed. He thereupon 
ordered Cleon to be told, that without insisting an} farther, he would only re- 
quire the Persians to fall prostrate, according to tlieir usual custom ; in a short 
time after he came in, pretending he had been busied in some affair of im.pcr- 
tance. Immediately the "Persians fell prostrate to adore him. Polysperchon, 
who stood near him, observing that one of thsm bowed so ]ow that his chin 
touched the ground, bid him, in a rallying tone of voice, ** strike harder." 
The king, offended at this joke, threw rolysperchon into prison, and broke un 
the assembly. He, however, afterwards pardoned him, but Callisthenes was 
not so fortunate. 

To rid himself of him, he laid to his chaigc a crime of which he was not guilty. 
Hermolaus, one of the young officer** who attended upon the king in all places 

* Inter abruptaro contumaciam et deforme obtequium pergere iter ambition© »c ociiculif raouttu.— T* 
elt. Anaal. 1. W. c. 30* 

GxvftOfOs $n /Ml, tIico$, tTcrtut Si iyo«w»r.— II 18. v. 95. 
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had, upon account of some private pique, formed a conspiFacy against bim ; bdt 
it was very happily discovered, the instant it was to have been put in execution. 
The criminals were seized, put to the torture, and executed. Not one among 
them had accused Callisthenes ; but bavins been veiy intimate with Hermolaus, 
that aione was sufficient. He was accordingly thrown into a dungeon, loaded with 
irons, and the most grievous torments were inflicted on him, m order to extort 
a confession of ^uilt. But he insisted upon bis innocence to the last, and ex 
pired in tbe iniclbt of his tortures. 

Nothing has reflected so much dishonour on Alexander's memory, as this ui> 
just and cruel death of Callisthenes. He truly merited the name of philosopher, 
from the solidity of his understanding, the extent of his knowledge, the austerity 
of his life, the regularity of his conduct, and above all, from the hatred he so 
evidently manifested for dissimulation and flattery of every kind. He was not 
bom for courts, the frequenters of which must have a supple, pliable, flexible 
turn of mind : sometimes it must be of a knavish and treacherous, or at least of 
a hypocritical, flattering Cast. He was very seldom seen at the king^s tab e, 
though frequently invited to it : and whenever he prevailed so far upon himself 
as to go thither, his melancholy silent air, was a manifest indication, that he 
disapproved of every thing that was said and done at it. With this humour, 
which was a little too severe, he would have been an inestimable treasure, haa 
he been possessed by a prince who hated falsehood ; for among the many thou 
sands who surrounded Alexander, and paid court to him, Callisthenes only had 
courage enough to tell him the truth, but where do we meet with princes who 
know the value of such a virtue, and the use which ought to be made of it ? 
Truth seldom jpierces those clouds which are raised by the authority of the 
ereat, and the nattery of their courtiers. And, indeed Alexander, by this dread- 
ful example, deprived all virtuous men of the opportunity of exhorting him to 
those things which were for his true interest. From that instant no one spoke 
with freedom in the council ; even those who had the greatest love for the pub- 
lic, and a personal affection for Alexander, thought themselves not obliged to 
undeceive him. After this, nothing was listened to but flattery, which gained 
such an ascendant over that prince, as entirely depraved him, and justly punished 
him, for having sacrificed to the wild ambition ol having adoration paid him, the 
most virtuous man about his person. 

I observe, after Seneca, that the death of Callisthenes is an eternal reproach 
to Alexander, and so horrid a crime, that no quality, however beautiful, no 
military exploit, though of the most conspicuous kind, can ever efface its infa- 
my, ft is said in favour of Alexander, that he killed an infinite number of 
Persians ; that he dethroned and slew the most powerful king of the earth ; 
conquered innumerable provinces and nations ; penetrated as lar as the ocean,, 
and extended the bounds of his empire from the most remote part of Thrace 
to the extremities of the east : in answer to each of these particulars, " Yes," 
.says Seneca, " but he murdered Callisthenes ;" a crime of so heinous a nature, 
that it entirely obliterates the glory of all his other actions.'* 

SECTION XV. — ALEXANDER SETS OUT FOR INDIA. BESIEGES AND TAKES SEVB 
RAX CITIES. DEFEATS PORVS, WHOM HE RESTORES TO HIS THRONE . 

Alexander, to stop the murmurs and discontents which arose among his 
soldiers, set out for India. He himself wanted action and motion, for he always, 
when unemployed, lost part of tbe gioiy he bad acquired in war. An exresa 
of vanity and folly prompted bim to undertake this expedition ; a project quite 
useless m itself, and attended with very dangerous consequences. He had read 



* Hoe eft Alexandri crimen Kternoro, quod nulla rirtus, nulla bellonim felicitas redimet. Nam qootieos 
qais dixeritt oecidit Persarum multa millia ; opponetur, et Calllsthenem. Q,uotien8 dictum erit, occidit Da 
nam, penes quem tune majpnum rei^num erat ; opponetur, et Callisthenem. Q,notieas dictum erit, omnia 
eceapo teous ricit, ipsum quoone tentavit noris clastibus, et im|>erinm ex an^ulo Thraciab usque ad nrieotia 
terminos proUilit ) dicetur, sed Cairutfaenem oocidit. Omnia licet aotiqua dncom reeumqoe, exempla traa- 
•ierit, ex his qua fecit nibii Um may oum «rit, quam ■celo* CaUistheni*.— Seaac. Nat. Qossst 1. rlTc. 9S 
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m tbe ancient fables of Greece, that Bacchus and Hercules, both sons of Jupiter, 
as himself was, had inarched so far. He was determined not to be surpassed 
by them : and there were not wanting flatterers, who applauded this wild, chi- 
merical design.* 

These are the things that constitute the glory and merit of such pretended 
heroes ; and it is this which many people, dazzled by a false splendour, still 
admire in Alexander ; a ridiculous desire of overrunning the world ; of disturb- 
ir^ the tranquillity of nations, who were not bound to him by any obligations ; 
oilreating all those as enemies, who should refuse to acknowledge him for their 
sovereign : of plundering and extirpating i^uch as should presume to defend their 
liberties, tneir possessions, and their lives against an unjust invader, who came 
from the extremity of the earth to attack them without the least shadow of right- 
Add to this glaring iryustice, the rash and stupid project he had formed, of sub- 
duing, with mfinite labour and the utmost hazard, many more nations tlian it 
was possible for him to keep in subjection ; and the sad necessity to which he 
wa;s reduced, of bein^ perpetually obliged to conquer them anew, and punish 
them for their rebellion. This is a sketch of what tbe conquest of India will 
exhibit to us, after I shall have given some little account ot tlie situation and 
manners of that country, and some of its curiosities. 

Ptolemy divides India into two parts ; India on this, and India on tbe other 
side of tbe Ganges. Alexander did not go beyond the former, nor even so far 
as the Ganges. This first part is situated between two great rivers, Indus, 
, whence this country received its name, and the Ganges. Ptolemy says, the 
limits of it are, to the west, Paropamisus, Arachosia, and Gedrosia, which cither 
form a pai-tjOr are upon the confines of tbe kingdom of Persia ; to the north, 
mount Imaus, which is part of Great Tartary ; to the east, the Ganges; to the 
south, the Ocean, or Inaian Sea. 

All the Indians are free, and, like the Lacedaemonians^jiave no slaves among 
them. The only difference is, the latter make useoflbreign slaves, whereas 
there are none in India.^ They do not erect any monuments in honour of the 
dead, but are of opinion that the reputation of illustrious men is their mauso- 
leum.t 

They may be divided into seven classes. The first and most honourable, 
(hough the smallest, is that of the Brahmins, who are, as it were, the guardians 
ftf religion. I shall have occasion to mention them in tbe sequel. 

The second and most numerous is that of thp husbandmen. These are had 
in great veneration. Their only employment is to plough the fields, and thej 
are- never taken from this emoloyment ti) carry arms and serve in the field in 
time of war : it is an inviolable law, never to molest them on their lands. 

The third is that of herdsman and shepherds, who keep herds and flocks, and 
never come into the cities. They rove up and down the mountains, and often 
exercise themselves in huntir^. 

The fourth is that of traders and artificers, among whom pilots and seamen 
are included. These three last orders pay a tribute to the king, and none are 
exempted from it but those that make arms, who, instead of paying any thii^, 
receive a stipend from the public. 

The fifth is that of soldiers, whose only employment is war ; they are fur- 
nished with all sorts of necessaries ; and, in timeof peace, are abundantly sup- 
plied with all thif^. Their life, at all times, is free and disengaged from cares 
of every kind. 

The sixth order is that of overseers, who superintend the actions of others, 
and examine every transaction,* either in cities or the country, and report the 
whole to the prince. The virtues and qualities required in these magistrates 
are, exactness, sincerity, probity, and the love ol country. None of these 
magistrates, says the historian, have ever been accused of telling an untruth. 
Thrice happy nation, were this really fact ! This observation, however, proves 

* <i. Cart 1. riu. c 9. f Airian. de IndU, p. 834—338. 
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at least that truth and justice were held in great honour in this countiy, and 
that knavery and insincerity were detested. 

Lastly, the sevenlh class consists of persons erpploved in the public councils, 
and who share the cares of the government witn the sovereign. From this 
class are taken magistrates, intendants, governors of provinces, generals, and 
all military officers, whether for land or sea ; comptrollers of the treasuxy, re- 
ceivers, and all who are intrusted with the public moneys. 

These different orders of the state never blend by marriage ; and an artifi- 
cer, for instance, is not allowed to take a wife from among the class of hus- 
bandmen ; and so of the rest. None of these can follow two professions at the 
same time, nor quit one class for another. It is natural to conclude, that this 
regulation must have contributed very much to the improvement of all arts and 
trades ; as every one added his own industry and reflections to those of his an- 
cestors, which were delivered do^vn to him by an uninterrupted tradition. 

Many observations might be made on these Indian customs, which I am 
obliffed to omit, for the sake of proceeding, in my history I only entreat the 
reader to observe, that in every wise government, every well governed state, 
the tilling of lands, and the grazing of cattle, two perpetual and certain sour- 
ces of riches and abundance, have always been among the chief objects of the 
care of those who preside in the administration ; ana tnatthe neglect of either, 
is erring against one of the most important maxims in policy. 

I also admire very much that custom of appointing overseers, whether they 
are known for such or not, who go upon the spot, in order to inspect the con- 
duct of governors, intendants, and judges ; the only method to prevent the 
rapine and outrages to which unlimited authority, and the distance from a court, 
frequently give occasion ; the only method, at the same time, for a sovereign 
to know the state of his kingdom, without which it is impossible for him to 
govern happily the people miom rrovidence has intrusted to his care. This 
care regards him personally ; and those who act under him can no more dis- 
pense with the discharge of it, than they can usurp his diadem. ^ 

It is remarkable, that in India, from the month of June to those of Septem- 
ber and October, excessive rains very often fall, which render the crossing of 
rivers very difficult, and cause frequent inundations. Hence we may judge^ 
how greatly, during all this season, the armies of Alexander must have suf- 
fered, as they were at that time in the field. 

Before I leave what relates in general to India, I shall say a few words con- 
cerning elephants, with which that country abounds more than any other. The 
elephant exceeds all terrestrial animals in size. Some are tliirteen or fifteen 
feet high. The female goes a whole year with her yoUng. It lives sometimes 
to the age of one hundred, or one hundred and twenty years ; nay much longer, 
if some ancient writers may be credited. Its nose, called its trunk, " probos- 
cis," is long and hollow like a large trumpet, and serves the elephant instead 
of a hand,* which it moves with incredible agility and strength, and is of great 
service to it. The elephant, notwithstanding its prodigious size, is so tracta- 
ble and industrious, that one would be almost apt to conclude it were endued 
with something like human reason.! It is susceptible of affection, fondness, 
and gratitude, so far as to pine away with sorrow when it has lost its master, 
and even sometimes to destroy itself when it happens to have injured or killea 
him in the transport of its fury. It is very docile. Arrian, whose authority is 
noi CO be questioned, relates, that he had seen an elephant dance with two 
cymbals fixed to his legs, which he struck one after the other in cadence with 
his trunk ; and that the rest danced round him, keeping time with surprising 
exactness. 

He describes very particularly the manner in which they are taken. The 
Indians inclosed a large spot of ground with a trench about twenty feet wide, 

* Maaut dnfca elephaotis^uia propter roagiuludinem corpori* difficikw aditus habebaoi ad pastom 
'Tat. I)eor. iii. n. Ii3. 

£Iaphaolo baUuarum nulla pre ridentior At fi|^ara 4|ua raitior.— Cic. d<t Nat. Deor. 1. i. n. 9^ 
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and fifteen feet deep, to which there Is access but in one part, by a bridge 
covered with turf, in order that these animals, v. ho are veiy subtle, may not 
suspect what is intended. Of the earth that is dug out of the trench, a kind of 
wall is raised, on the other side of \^hich a little kind of chamber is made, 
where people conceal themselves in order to watch these anii^als, the entrance 
of which is very small. In this inclosure two or three tame female elephants 
aro set. The instant the wild elephants see or smelt them, they run ana whirl 
about so much, that at last they enter the inclosure, upon which the bridge is 
immediately broken down ; and the people on the watch fly to the neighbour- 
ing villages for help. After they have been broken for a few days bv hunger 
and thirst, people enter the inclosure upon tame elephants, and with tnese they 
attack them. As the wild ones are by this time very much weakened, it is 
impossible for them to make a long resistance. After throwing them on the 
ground, men get upon their backs, having 6ist made a deep wound rouml their 
necks, about which they throw a rope, in order to put them to great pain, *hj 
case they attempt to stir. Being tamed in this manner, they suffer themselves 
to be led quietly to the houses with the rest, where they are fed with grass and 
green com. and tamed insensibly by blows and hunger, till such time as they 
obey readily their master's voice, and perfectly understand his language. 

Every one knows the use that was formerly made of these animals in battle ; 
they frequently, however, made greater havoc in the army to which they be- 
longed, than in that of the enemy. Their teeth, or rather tusks, furnish us with 
ivory. But it is time to return to Alexander. 

lliis prince having entered India,* all the petty kings of these countries came 
to meet, and submit themselves to him. They declared that he w^as the third 
son of Jupitert who had arrived in their country; that they had known Bac- 
chus and Hercules no otherwise than by fame ; but as for Alexander, they had 
the happiness to see him, and to enjoy his presence. The king received them 
with the utmost humanity, commajiding them to accompany him, and serve him 
as guides. As no more of them came in to pay their homage, he detached 
Hephaestion and Perdiccas with part of his foices, commanding them to subdue 
all who should refuse to submit. But finding he was obliged to cross several 
rivers, he caused boats to be built in such a form, that they could be taken to 
pieces ; the several parts of them to be carried upon wagons, and afterwards 
put together again. Then, having commanded Craterus to follow him with his 
phalanx, he himself marched before, with his cavalry and light-armed troops ; 
and, after a slight engagement, he defeated those who had dared to oppose him, 
and pursued them to the next city, into which they fled. Craterus coming up, 
the king, in order to terrify, on a sudden, those nations who had not yet felt 
the power of the Macedonian arras, commanded his soldiers to bum down the 
fortifications of that place, which he besieged in a regular way, and to put ail 
the inhab tants of it to the sword. But as he was going round the walls on 
horseback, he was wounded by an arrow. Notwithstanding this accident, he 
took the city, after which he made dreadful havoc of all the soldiers and in- 
habitants, and did not so much as spare the houses. J 

After subduing this nation, which was of great consequence, he marched to- 
wards the city of Nysa, and encamped pretty near its walls, behind a forest 
that covered it. In the mean time, it grew so very cold in the night, that they 
had never yet felt so excessive a chill; but, very nappily for them, a remedy 
was near at hand. They felled a great number of trees, and lighted up several 
fires, which proved very comfortable to the whole army. The oesieged having 
attempted an uasuccessful sortie, a faction arose in the city ; some beii^ of 
opinion, that it would be best for them' to surrender, while others were for hold- 

* Q,uiittos Curtius Stfppoiet. that tevenl countries on tb« other side of the Indus, but adjacent to thai 
fWer, beloBfed to India, and made part of it. 

t Could these Oreek oames of goit be known to the Indians* ^ 

t auiot. CBrt. 1. riH. c. 9— 14. Arriaa. i. iv. p. 18«— W6. k v. p. 19*-.231. Plot, m Al«t. p. e07— dtt 
l»4^ Kxrti p. 557— 5&9. JusUn 1. 1'}. c 7. 8. 
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ing out tlie siege. This coming to the king's ear, he only blocked up the citjr, 
?nd did not do the inhabitants any farther injuiy ; till at last, tired out with the 
length of the siege, they surrendered at discretion, and accordingly were kindly 
treated by the conqueror. They declared that their city had been built by 
Bacchus. The whole army, for six days tc^ether, celebrated games and nrade 
rejoicings on this mountain, in honour of the god who was there worshipped. 

He marched from thence to a country called Daedala, which had been aban- 
doned bv the inhabitants, who had fled for shelter to inaccessible mountains 
as also those of Acadera, into which he afterwards entered. This obliged him 
to chaUjje his mode of war, and to disperse his forces in different places, by 
which means the enemy were all defeated at once ; no resistance was made any 
where, and those who were so courageous as to wait the coming up of the Mace- 
donians, were all cut to pieces. Ptolemy took several little cities the instant 
he sat down before them : Alexander carried the laige ones, and, aAer uniting 
all hi ? forces, passed the river Choaspes,* and left Coenus to besiege a rich ana 
populous city, called Bazica by the inhabitants.t 

He aftenvards marched towards Magosa, whose kii^, called Assacanus. was 
lately dead, and Cleophes, his mother, luled the rfrovince and city. There 
Were thirty thousand loot in it, and both nature and art seemed to have united 
tlieir endeavours in raising; its fortifications ; for towai-ds the east it Was sur- 
rounded by a very rapid river, the banks of which were steep, and difficult of 
access ; and on the west were high and crag^ rocks, at the foot of which were 
caves, which, through length of time, hacf increased into a kind of abysses ; 
and where tliese failed, a trench, of an astonishing height, was raised with in- 
credible labour. 

While Alexander was going round the city, to vi^w its fortifications, he was 
shot by an arrow in the calf of his leg ; but he only pulled out the weapon, and 
without even binding up the wound, mounted his horse, and continued to view 
the outward fortifications of the city. But as he rode with his leg downward, 
and the congealing of the blood put nim m great pain, it is related mat he cried, 
** Every one swears that I am the son of Jupiter, but my wound makes me 
sensible that I am man."t He did not, however, leave the place till he had 
seen every thing, and given all the necessary orders. Some of the soldiers, 
therefore, demolished such houses as stood without the city, and with the rub- 
^'.sh of them they filled up the gulfs above mentioned. Others threw great 
trunks of trees and huge stones into them ; and all laboured with so much vigour, 
ihat in nine days the works wei-e completed, and the towers were raised upon 
them. 

The king, without waiting till his wound was healed, visited the works, and 
after applauding the soldiers for their great despatch, he caused the engines to 
be brought forward, whence a great number of darts were dischar;ged against 
those who defended the walls. But that which most terrified the barbarians, 
was those towers of a vast height which seemed to them to move of themselves. 
This made them imagine, that they were made to advance by the gods ; and 
that those battering rams which beat down walls, and the javelins thrown by 
engines, the like of which they had never seen, could not be the effect of hu- 
man strength ;. so that, persuaded that it would be impossible for them to de- 
fend the city, they witharew into the citadel ; but not nnding themselves more 
secure there, they sent ambassadors to propose a surrender. The queen after- 
wards came and met Alexander, attended by a great number of laaies,^ who all 
brought him wine in cups, by way of sacrifice. The king gave ber a veiy gra* 
cious reception, and restored her to her kingdom. 

From hence Polysperchon was sent with an army to besiege the city of Ora. 
which he soon took. Most of its inhabitants had withdrawn to the rock callea 
Aomos. There was a tradition, that Hercules having besieged this rode, an 
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earthquake had forced him to quit the siege. There are ttot on this rocK^ ai 

on many others, gentle declivities of easy access ; but it rises like a bank ; and 
being very wide at its base, grows narrower all the way to the top, which ter* 
minates in a point. The river Indus, whose source is not far iit>m this placet 
flows at the foot, its sides being perpendicular and hiffh ; and on the other side 
were vast morasses, which it was neoessaiy to fill up, D#fore the rock could be 
taken. Very happily for the Macedonians^ they were near a forest. This the 
king had cut down, commanding his soldiers to carry off nothing but the trunks, 
the branches of which were lopped, in order that they might be carried with 
the less difficulty ; and he himself threw the £rst trunk into the morass. The 
army seeing; this, shouted for jov, and eveir soldier labouriif; with incredible 
diligence, the work was finished, in seven days ; immediately after which he 
commenced the attack. The officers were of opinion, that it would not be 
proper for the king to expose himself on this occasion, the danger being evi- 
dently too great. But the trumpet had no sooner sounded, than this i>rincei 
who was nut master of his courage, commanded his guards to follow, himsek 
first climbing the rock. At this sight it appeared no loi^r inaccessible, and 
every one flew after him. Never were soldiers exposed to greater danger ; 
but they were all resolved tc conquer or die. Several fell from the rock into 
the river, whose whirlpools swallowed them up. The barbarians rolled great 
stones on the foremost, who beinfi; scarcely able to keep upon their feet, the 
. rock was so slippery, fell down the precipices, and were da^ed to pieces. No 
sight could possibly be more dismal than this ; the king, greatly afSicted at the 
loss of so many brave soldiers, caused a retreat to be sounded. Although he 
had lost all hopes of taking the place, and was determined to raise the siege, 
still he acted as if he inteixled to continue it, and accordingly gave orders lor 
bringing forward the towers, and other engines ; the besieged, by way of in- 
sult, made ^at rejoicings, and tx)ntinued the festivity for two days and two 
nights, makmg the rock, and the whole nei|[hbourhood, echo with the sound of 
their drums and cymbals. But the third night they were not heard, and the 
Macedonians were surprised to see every part of the rock illuminated yvijh 
torches. The king was informed, that the Indians had lighted them to assist 
their flight, and to guide them- the more easily in those precipices during the 
obscurity of the nieht. Immediately the whole army, by Alexander's order, 
shouted aloud, which terrified the fugitives so much, that several of them, fancy- 
ing they saw the enemy, flung themselves from the top of the rock, and perished 
miserably. The king, having so happily and unexpectedly possessed himself 
of the rock in an almost miraculous manner, thanked the gods, and o£kied 
sacrifices in their honour. 

From thence he marched, and took Ecbolimus ; and afler sixteen days march, 
arrived at the river Indus, where he found that Hephsestion had got all things 
ready for his passage, pursuant to the orders given him. The king of the coun- 
try, called Omphis, whose father died some time before, had sent to Alexander, 
to know whether he would give him leave to wear the crown. Notwithstand- 
ing the Macedonian told him he might, he nevertheless delayed puttinff it on 

^ till his arrival. -He then went to meet him with his whole army; and when 
Alexander was advanced prettv near, he pwfhed forward his horse, came up 

I singly to him, and the king did the same. The Indian then told him, by an 
interpreter, '* That he was come to meet him at the head of his aimy, in order 
to deliver up all his forces into his hands : that he surrendered his person and 

^ his kingdom to a monarch, who, he was sensible, fought only with the view of 
acquiring ^lory , and dreaded nothing so much as treacbeiy." The king, 
greatly satisfied with the frankness of the barbarian, gave him his hand, and 
restored him h'i kingdcMOS. He the» made Alexan£r a present of fifiy-six 
elephants, and a great number of other animab of a prodigious size. Akxander 
asking biro which were most necessary to him, husbandmen or soldiers ? he 
Implied, that as he was at war with two kings, the latter wereof greatersenrice 
to him. These two monarchs were Abisaies and Porws, the latter of whoia wr 
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most poweifttl, and the dominions of both were situated on the other side of the 
Hydaspes. Omphis assumed the diadem, and took the name of Taxilus, by 
which the kings of that countiy were called. He made magnificent presents 
to Alexander, who did not suffer himself to he exceeded in generosity. 

The next day, ambassadors from Abisares waiting upon the king, surrendered 
up^ to him. pursuant to the power given them, aU the dominions of their sove- 
reign; and, ftfterthe parties had mutually promised fidelity to each other, they 
returned. 

Alexander, expectii^ that Poms, astonished with the report of his glory, 
would not fail to submit to him, sent a message to that prince, as if he had been 
his vassal, reouiring him to i>ay tribute, and meet him upon the frontiers of his 
dominions, rorus answered with great coldness, that he would do so, but whh 
sword in hand. At the same time a reinforcement of thirty elephants, which 
were of g^reat service, were sent to Alexander. He gave the supermtendence of 
all his elephants to Taxilus, and advanced as far as the borders of the Hydaspes 
Ponis was encamped on the other side of it, in order to dispute the passage 
with him ; and had posted at the head of his army eighty-five elephants oi a 
prodigious size, and behind them three hundred chariots, guarded by thirty 
thousand foot ; not having, at most, above seven thousand horse. This prince 
was mounted on an elephant of a much laiger size than any of the rest, and he 
himself exceeded the usual stature of men : so that, clothed in his armour glit- 
tering with gold and silver, he appeared at the same time terrible and majestic. 
The greatness of his courage iuily equalled his extraordinary stature, and he 
was as wise and prudent as it was possible for the monarch of so barbarous a 
people to be. 

The Macedonians dreaded not only the enemy, but the river they were 
obliged to pass. It was four furlongs wide, about four hundred fathoms, and 
so deep in every part that it looked like a. sea, and was no where fordable. It 
was impetuous in its course, notwithstanding its great breadth ; for it rolled with 
as much i iolence as if it had been confined to a narrow channel ; and its raging^ 
foaming waves, which broke in many places, discovered that it was full of stones 
and rocks. Nothing, however, was so dreadful as the appearance of the shore, 
which was completely covered with men, horsesrand elephants. These hideous 
Animals stood like so many towers, and the Indians exasperated them, in order 
that the horrid cry they made might fill the enemy witn greater terror. But 
this could not intimidate an army of men, whose courage was proof against all 
attacks, and who were animated by an uninterrupted series of success ; they 
however did not think it would be possible for tnem« as their baiks were so 
crazy, to surmount the rapidity of the stream, or land with safety. 

This river was full of little islands, to which the Indians and Macedonians 
used to swim, with their arms over their head<t ; and slight skirmishes were every 
day fought in the sight of the two kings, who were well pleased to make tliese 
small excursions of their respective forces, and to form a judgment from such 
skirmishes of the success of a eeneral battle. There were two young officers 
in Alexander's army, Egisimachus and Nicanor, men of equal intrepidity, and 
who, having ever been successful, despised dangers of eveir kind. They toe k 
with them the bravest youths in the whole army : and, with no other weapons 
than their javelins, swam to an island in which several of the enemy were landed ; 
where, with scarcely any other assistance than their mtrepidity, they made a 
great slaughter. Afler this bold stroke, they might have retired withgloiy, 
were it possible for rashness, when successful, to keep within bounds. But as 
they waited with contempt, and an insulting air, for those who came to succour 
. their companions, they were surrounded by a band of soldiers, who had swam 
unpeiceived to the island, and overwhelmed with the darts that were shot 
from afar. . Those who endeavoured to save themselves by swimming, m^re 
either carried away by the waves, or swalk)wcd up by the whirlpools. The 
coura^ of Porus, who saw all this from the ^bote^ was surprisingly increased 
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Alexander was in |^at perplexity ; and finding^ he could not pass the Hf - 
daspes by force of anns, he merefore resolved to have recourse to artifice. 
Accordingly, he caused his cavalry to attempt several times to pass it in the 
night, and to snout as if thej really intended to ford the river, all things heing 
prepared for that purpose. Porus immediately hurried thither ivith his ele* 
phants, but Alexanaer continued in order of battle on tiie bank. This strata* 
gem having been attempted several times, and Porus finding the whole was 
out mere noise and emp^ menaces, he took no farther notice of these motions* 
but only sent scouts to every part of the shore. Alexander, being now no 
longer apprehensive of havinij the whole army of the enemy fall upon him, in 
his attempting to cross the river in the nigm, began to resolve seriously to 
pass it. 

There was in this river, at a considerable distance from Alexander's camp, 
an island of a greater extent than any of the rest. This being covered with 
tK.'es, was well adapted for covering and conceal ii^ his design, and theref(»e 
he resolved to attempt the passage that way. The better lo conceal the 
knowledge of it from the enemy, and deceive them on diis occasion, he left 
Craterus in his camp with a great part of the army, with orders for them to 
make a great noise at a certain time which should be appointed, in qrdsr to 
alarm the Indians, and make them believe that he was preparing to cross the 
river ; but that he would not attempt this, till such time as Porus should have 
raised his camp, and marched away his elephants, either to withdraw or ad- 
vance towards those Macedonians who should attempt the passa^. Between 
the camp and the island he had posted Meleager andGoii^as with the foreign 
horse and foot, with orders for them to pass over in bodies, the instant they 
should see him engaged in battle. 

After giving these orders, he took the rest of his army, both cavalry and m- 
fantry ; and, wheelii^ off from the shore, in order to avoid being perceived, 
he advanced in the night-time towards the island into which he was resolved to 
go ; and the better to deceive the enemy, Alexander caused his tent to be 

Pitched in the camp where he had left Craterus, which was opposite to that of 
orus. His lifeguards were drawn up round, in all the pomp and splendour 
m^ which the majesty of a great king is usually surrounded. He also caused 
a royal robe to be put upon Attains, who was of the same age with himself, 
and so much resembled the king, both in stature and features, especially at so 
great a distance as the breadth of the river, that tiie enemy might suppose 
Alexander himself was on the bank, and was attempting a passage in that 
place. He however was by this time got to the island above mentioned ; and 
immediately landed upon it from boats, with the rest of his troops, while the 
enemy was employed m opposing Craterus. A furious storm now arose, which 
seemed as if it would retard the execution of his prefect, yet proved of ad- 
vantage to it ; for so fortunate was this prince, that obstacles served only as ad> 
vantages and succours in his favour : the storm was succeeded by a very vio- 
lent shower, with impetuous winds, flashes of lightning and thunder, insomuch 
that there was no hearing or seeing any thing. Any man but Alexander would 
have abandoned his design ; he, on the contrary, was animated by dangei, not 
to mention that the noise, the confusion, and the darkness assistedi his passage 
He thereupon made the signal for the embarkation of his troops, and went oft 
himself in the first boat. It is reported, that it was on this occasion he cried 
out, " O Athenians ! could you thmk I would expose myself to such dangers, 
to merit your applause ?" And indeed, nothing could contribute mdre to im- 
mortalize his name, than the having his actions recorded by such great histo- 
rians as Thticydides and Xenophon ;* and so anxious was lie about the cha- 
racter which would be given him after his death, that he wished it were pos* 
sible for him to return again into the world, only so loi^ as was necessaiy 
to know What kind of impression the perusal of his histoiy made on the minds 

of men. 
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Scarcely any person appeared to oppose their descent, because Ponjs was 
wholly taken up wHh Craterus, and imagined he had nothing to do but to op* 
pose his passage. Immediately, this general, pursuant to hi^ orders, made a 
prodigious clamour, and seemed to attempt the passage of 4he river. Upon 
this all the boats reached the shore, except one, which the waves dashea to 
pieces against a rock. The moment Alexander was landed, he drew up in order 
of battle his little army, consisting of six thousand foot and hve thousand horse. 

He himself headed the latter ; and, having commanded the foot to make all 
imagmable despatch after him, he marchea before. It was his firm opinion, 
that in case the Indian^ should oppose him with their whole force, his cavaliy 
would give him infinite advantage over them ; and that, he this as it would, he 
might easily continue fighting until his foot should come jp ; or, that in case 
the enemy, alarmed at the news of his passing, should fly, it would then be in 
his power to pursue, and make a g^at slaughter of them. 

Poms, upon hearing that Alex^ider bad passed the river, sent against him 
a detachment, commanded by one of his sons, of two thousand horse, and one 
hundred and twenty chariots. Alexander at first imagined them to be the 
enemy^s van-guard, and that the whole army was behina them ; but, being in* 
formed it was but a detachment, he charged them ivith such vigour, that Porus's 
son was killed upon the spot, with four hundred horses, and all the chariots 
were taken. Each of these chariots carried six men ; two were armed with 
bucklers, two bowmen sat on each side, and two guided the chariot, who also 
always fought when the battle grew warm, having a ^at number of darts, 
which they discharged at the enemy. But all these did little execution tliat 
day, because the ram, which fell in great abundance, had moistened the earth 
to such a degree, that the horses could scarcely stand upon their legs ; and th^ 
chariots being very heavy, most of them sunk very deep into the mud. 

Porus, upon receiving advice of the death of his son, the defeat of the de- 
tachment^ and of Alexander's approach, was in doubt whether it would be pro- 
per for him to continue in his post, because Craterus, with the rest of the Ma- 
cedonian army, made a feint as if they intended to pass the river. He resolved 
at last to ^o and meet Alexander, whom he justly supposed to be at the head 
of the choicest troc^ of his army. Accordingly, leaving only a few elephants 
in his cajnp, to amuse those who were posted on the opposite shore, he set dUt 
with thirty thousand foot, four thousand horse, three thousand chariots, and two 
hundred elephants. Being come into a firm sandy soil, in which his horses and 
chariots might wheel about with ease, he drew up his army in order of battle, 
wi& an intent to wait the coming up of the enemy. He posted in front, and on 
the first line, all the elephants at an hundred feet distance from each other, in 
order that they might serve as a bulwark to his foot, who were behind. It was 
his opinion, that the enemy's cavalry would not dare to engage in these inter- 
vals, because of the fear those horses would have of the elephants ; and much 
less the infantry, when they should see that of the enemy posted behind the ele- 
phants, and ^in danger pf being trodden to pieces by those animals. He had 
posted some^ of his foot on the same line with the elephants, in order to cover 
(hehr right and left; and his infantry was covered by bis two wings of horse^ 
before which the chariots were posted. Such was tHe order and disposition of 
the army of Porus. 

Alexander, on cominjg: in sight of tiie enemy, waited the coming up of his 
foot, which marched with the utmost diligence, and arrived shortly after .• and 
in order that they might have time to take breath, and not be led directly, as 
they were very much fatigued, against the enemy, he caused his horse to make 
a great many evolutions, in order to gain time. But now, every thing beii^ 
ready, and the infantry having sufficiently recovered their vigour, Alexander 
gave the signal of battle. He did noc think proper to begin by attacking the 
enemy's main body, where the ihfantiy and the elephants were posted, for the 
very reason which had made Porus draw them up in that manner : but his ca 
" being stronger he drew out the greatest part of them ; and marchinf^ 
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against the left wii^, sent Ccencis with his own regiment of horre. and that of 
Demetrius, to chaise them at the same time ; onlering him to attack the cavaliy 
on the left, in the rear, while he hiniself would charge them at the same time 
hoth in front and flank. Seleucus, Antigonus, and Tauron, who commanded 
the foot, were ordered not to stir from their posts, till Alexander's cavaliy had 
thrown that of the enemy, as well as their foot, into disorder. 

When come within arrow-shot, he detached a thousand bowmen on horse* 
back, wi(n orders for them to make their dischai^e on the horse of Porus'sleft 
wing, lo throw it into disorder, while he himself should charge this body in flank, 
before it had time to rally. The Indians, having again joined their squad- 
rons, and drawn lliem up in a narrower compass, advanced against Alexan- 
der. At that instant Cojnus chained Ih^m in tne rear, according to the orders 
?[iven him ; so that the Indians were obliged to face about on all sides, to de- 
end themselves from the thousand bowmen, and against Alexander and Cce- 
nus. Alexander, to make the best advantage of the confusion into which 
this sudden attack had thrown them, charged, with great vigrour, those who made 
head against him, who being no longer able to stand so violent an attack, were 
soon broken, and retired behind the elephants, as to an impregnable rampart. 
The leaders of the elephants made them advance against the enemy's horse : 
but, that venr instant, the Macedonian jphalanx, moving on a sudden, surrounded 
those animals, and charged with their pikes both the eleph^ts and their leaders. 
This battle was very different from all which Alexander had hitherto fought ; 
for the elephants rushing upon the battalions, broke with inexpressible fuiy , the 
thickest of them ; when the Indian horse, seeing the Macedonian foot stopi>ed 
by the elephants, returned to the charge ; that of Alexander, however, being 
stronger, and having greater experience in war, broke this body a second time, 
and obliged it to retire toward the elephants ; upon which the Macedonian 
horse, being all united in -one body, spread terror and confusion wherever they 
ailacKed. The elephants being covered with wounds, and the greatest part 
having lost their leaders, did not preserve their usual order ; but, distracted 
with pain, no longer distinguished friends from foes, and running about from 
place to place, they overthrew eveiy thing tjiat came in their way. The Mace- 
donians, who had purposely left a greater interval between their battalions, 
either made way for them wherever they came forward, or charged with darts 
ao&e that fear and the tumult obliged to retire. Alexander, after having sur- 
rounded the enemy \nth his horse, made a signal to his foot to march up with 
all imaginable speed, in order to make a last effort, and to fall upon them with 
his whole force, all which they executed very successfully. In this manner the 
greatest part of the Indian cavalry was cut to pieces j and a body of their foot, 
which sustained equal loss, seeing themselves charged on all sides, at last fled. 
Craterus, who had continued in the camp with the rest of the army, seeing 
Alexander er^aged with Porus, crossed the river, and charging the routed soC 
diers with his troops, who were cool and vigorous, by that means killed as many 
enemies in the retreat as had fallen in the battle. 

The Indians lost on this occasion twenty thousand foot and three thousand 
horse ; not to mention the chariots which were all broken to pieces, and the 
elephants that were either killed or taken. Porus's two sons fell in this battle, 
with Spitacus, governor of the province ; all the colonels of horse and ^oot, and 
thojv* who guided the elephants and thariot? As for Alexander, he lost hut 
eighty of the six thousand soldiers who were at the first chaise, ten bowmen of 
the horse, twenty of his horse guards, and two hundred common soldiers. 

Porus, after having performed all the duty both of a soldier and a general in 
the battle, and fought with incredible bravery, seeing all his horse defeated, 
and the greatest part of his foot, did not behave like the great Darius, who, in 
a like disaster, was the flrst that fled ; on the contraiy , he continued in the field, 
as long as one battalion or squadron stood their ground : but at last, having 
received a wound in the shoulder, he retired upon his elephant ; and was easily 
distinguished from the rest by the greatness of his stature, and his unparalleled 
bravery. Alexander, finding who he was by these gtorious nuurks, and beii^ 
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desirous of savings this kin^, sent Taxilus aAer him, because he was of the same 
nation. The latter advancing to him as near as hfe might, without running any 
danger of being wounded, called out to him to stop, in order to hear the mes 
sage he had brought him fi-om Alexander. Porus turning back, and seeing it 
was Taxilus, his old enemy, " How !" says he, " is it not Taxilus that calls. 
that traitor to his country and kingdom ?'* Immediately after which, he would 
have transfixed him with his dart,had he not instantly retired. Notwithstand- 
11^ this, Alexander was still desirous to save so brave a prince, and thereupon 
despatched other officers, among whom was Meroe, one of his intimate friends. 
who besought him in the strongest terms, to wait upon a conqueiv>r who was 
altogether worthy of him. After much entreaty. Poms consented, and accord- 
ii^ly set forward. Alexander, who had been told of his coming, went forward 
in ordor to receive him with some of his train. Being come pretty near, Alex- 
ander stopped, purposely to take a view of his stature and noble mien, he being 
about five cubits in height.* Porus did not seem dejected at his misfortune, 
but came up with a resolute countenance, like a valiant warrior, whose courage 
in defending his dominions ought to acquire him the esteem of the brave prince 
who had uken him prisoner. Alexanaer spoke first, and with an au^^ust and 
gracious air, asked him how he desired to be treated? " Like a king, replied 
ronis. "But," continued Alexander, "do jou ask nothing more?" " No," 
replied Porus ; " all things are included m that single word." Alexander, 
struck with this greatness of soul, the magnanimity of which seemed height* 
cned by distress, did not only restore him his kingdom, but annexed other 
provinces to it, and treated him with the highest testimonies of honour, esteem, 
and friendship. Porus was faithful to him till his death. It is hard to say, 
whether the victor or the vanquished best deserved praise on this occasion. 

Alexander built a city on the spot where the battle had been fought, and ano- 
ther in that place where he had crossed the river. He called the one Nicsea, 
from his victory ; and the other Bucephalon, in honour of his horse which died 
there, not of his wounds, but of old a^e. After having paid the last duties to 
such of his soldiers as had lost their lives in battle, h^ solemnized games, and 
oflfered up sacrifices of thanks, in the place where he had passed the Hydaspes. 

This prince did not know to whom he was indebted for his victories. We 
are astonished at the rapidity of Alexander's conquests ; the ease with which 
he surmounted the greatest obstacles, and forced almost impregnable cities ; 
the uninterrupted and unheard-of felicity, that extricated him out of those dan- 
gers into which his rashness plunged him, and in which, one would have con- 
cluded, he must a hundred times have perished. But to unravel these mj'sterious 
events, several of which are repugnant to the usual course of things, we must 
eo back to a superior cause, untnown to the profane historians and to Alexan- 
der himself. This monarch was, like Cyrus, the minister and instrument of the 
Sovereign Disposer of empires, who raises and destroys them at pleasure. He 
had received the same orders to overthrow the Persian and eastern empires, 
as Cyrus had to destroy that of Babylon. The same power conducted their 
enterprises, assured them of success, protected and preserved them from all 
dangers, till they had executed their commission, ana completed their minis- 
try. We may apply to Alexander the words which God spake to Cyrus in 
Isaiah, t " Cyrus, whose right hand I have holden, to subdue nations before 
him. And f will cause the loins of kings to open before him the two-leaved 
gates, and the gates shall not be shut. I will go before thee, and make the 
crooked paths straight. I will break in pieces the gates of brass, and cut in 
sunder the bars of iron. And I will give thee treasures of darkness, and hidden 
treasures of secret places. I girded thee, though thou hast not known me." 
This is the true and only cause of the incredible success with which this con- 
queror was attended ; of his unparalleled bravery ; the affection his soldiers had 
lor him, the foreknowledge of his felicity, and his assurance of success, which 
astonished his most intrepid captains. 
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SECTION XVI. — ALBXAITDER ADYAITCSS INTO INDIA. HE 18 EXF08CD TO ORBAT 

DANGER AT THE SIEOB OF OXYDRAGJB. 

Alexander, after bis famous victory over Porus, advanced into India, where 
he subdued a great many nations and cities. He looked upon himself as a 
conqueior by profession as well as by his dignity, and engaged every day in 
new exploits with so much ardour and vivacity, that he seemed to fancy himself 
invested with a personal commission, and that there was an immediate obliga* 
tion upon him to storm all cities, to lay waste all provinces, to extirpate all na- 
tions, which should refuse his yoke ; and that he should have considered him- 
self as guilty of a crime, had he forbore visiting every corner of the earth, and 
carrying terror and desolation wherever he went. He passed the Acesines, 
and afterwards the Hydraotes, two considerable rivers. Advice was then 
brought' him, that a great number of free Indians had made a confederacy to 
defend their liberties : and, among the rest, the Caytheans, ^o were the most 
valiant and most skilful of those nations in the art of war ; and that they were 
encamped near a strong city, called Sanffala. Alexander set out against these 
Indians, defeated them in a pitched battle, took the city, and razed it to the 
very foundations.* 

One day, as he was riding at the head of bis army, some philosophers, called 
jjracbmans in the language of that country, were conversing together as they 
Were walking in a meadow. The instant they perceived him, tney all stamp- 
ed upon the ground with their feet. Alexander, surprised at this extraordinary, 
gesture, demanded the cause of it. They answered, pointing to the ground' 
with their fingers, " that no man possessed any more of that element than he 
could enjoy ; that the only difference between nim and other men, was, that he 
was more restless and ambitious than they, and overran all seas and lands, 
merely to injure others and himself; and yet, he would die at last, and pos- 
sess no greater part of the earth than was necessaiy for his interment." The 
king was not displeased with this answer : but he was hurried on by a torrent 
of glory, and hia actions were the veiy reverse of what he approvea.t 

These brachmans, says Arrian, are in great veneration in their country. 
They do not pay any tribute to the prince, but assist him with their counsel, 
and perform ttie same offices as the magi do to the kings of Persia. They assist 
at the public sacrifices ; and if a person desires to sacrifice in private, one of 
•hese must be present, otherwise the Indians are persuaded they would not be 
igreeable to the gods. They apply themselves particularly to consulting the 
jtars ; none but themselves pretend to divination ; and they foretell, chiefly, 
^e change of weather and of the seasons. If a brachman has failed thrice 
in his predictions, he is silenced for ever. 

Their sentiments, according to Strabo, are not very different from those of 
Jbe Greeks. They believe that the world had a beginning ; that it will end - 
that its form is circular ; that it was created by God, who presides over, ana 
fills It with his majesty ; and that water is the principle of all things. With 
regard to the immortality of the soul, and the punishment of the wicked in hell, 
they follow the doctrine of Plato ; intermixing it, like that philosopher, with 
some fictions, in order to express or describe those punishments. 

Several among them go always naked, whence the Greeks gave them the 
name of gymnosophists. Many incredible particulars are related, concerning 
the austerity of their lives and their exceedii^ patience. Their only food is 
roots and water. As they admit the metempsychosis, and believe that the 
souls of men transmigrate into those of beasts, they abstain from the flesh of 
animals. It is thought, that Pythagoras borrowed this doctrine from the bracV 
mans. They continue whole days standing with their faces towards the sur.. 
and that in the season when this luminary darts its rays with the greatest vi** 
lence. Persuaded that it is beneath the dignity of a man to wait calmly for 
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death, when he finds himself oppressed by age or sitkness, the^r hold it elo* 
ous to prevent their last hour, and bum themselves alive ; and, indeed, tSey 
pay no honours to those who die merely of old age ; and imagine they would 
poihite theii funeral pile, and the fire that is to bum them to asnes, should they 
go into it otherwise than full of liie and vigour. Other bradunans, more judi- 
cious and humane than the former, live in cities, and associate with theipown 
species ; and so far from considering self-murder as a virtuous or brave acticai. 
tliey look upon it as a weakness in man, not to wait patiently the strc^e ai 
death, and as a crime, to dare to anticipate the will of the gods, 

Cicero admires, in his Tusculan questions, the invincible patience, not only 
of the Indian sages, but also of the women of that country, who used to con- 
tend for the honour of dying with their common husband. This privilege ivas 
reser>'ed for that wife whom the husband had loved most affectionately * and 
was given in her favour by the sentence of persons appointed for that purpose, 
who never eave iudgment till such time as thej^ had made a strict examination, 
and heard the allegations on all sides. The wife on whom the preference was 
bestowed, ran to meet death, and ascended the funeral pile with incredible 
joy and patience ; while the surviving wives withdrew in the deepest transports 
of affliction, and with their eyes bathed in tears.* • 

The description which Porphyrus has left us of these philosophers, resem- 
bles m many particulars that given above. According to this author, the brach 
mans live on herbs, roots, and fruits. They abstain from animals of evei^kiod, 
and if they touch any, they thereby render themselves unclean. They Tspend 
the greatest part of tne day and night in singing hymns m honour of their gods. 
They fast and pray continually. The greatest part of them live alone, and 
in the deepest solitude, and neither marry nor j)rofess any thing. They wish 
for nothing so earnestly as death ; and considering this life as a burden, they 
wait impatiently for the moment when the soul will leave the body.t 

These philosophers exist still in India, where they are called b^^amins ; and 
retain, in many points, the tradition and tenets of the ancient brachmans. 

Alexander, passing near a citjr wherein several of these brachmans dwelt, 
was veiy desirous to converse with them, and, if possible, to prevail with some 
of them to follow him. Being informed that these philosophers never made 
visits, but that those who had an inclination to see them, must go to their houses, 
he concluded, that it would be beneath his dignity to go to them ; and not just, to 
force these sages to any thing contrary to their laws and usages. Onesicritus, who 
was a great philosopher, and had been a disciple of Diogenes the Cynic, was 
deputed to them. He met, not far from the city, with fifteen brachmans, who 
from morning till evening stood always naked, in the same posture in which 
they at first nad placed themselves, and afterwards returned to the city at 
night. He addressed himself first to Calanus, and told him the occasion bf 
his coming. The latter gazing upon the clothes and shoes of Onesicritus, could 
not forbear laughing ; after vSiich he told him, " that anciently, the earth had 
Dcen covered with barley and wheat, as it was at that time witb dust ; that be- 
sides water, the rivers used to flow with milk, honey, oil, and wine : that man's 
guilt had occasioned a change of this happy condition ; and that Jupiter, to 
punish their ingratitude, had sentenced them to a long, painful labour : that 
their repentance afterwards moving him to compassion, he had restored them 
their former abundance ; however, that by the course of things, they seemed 
to be returning to their ancient confusion." This relation shows evidently- 
that these philosophers had some notion of the felicity of the first man, and of 
the evil to which he had been sentenced for his sins. 

After this first conversation, Onesicritus spoke to Mandams, the chief, and, 
as it were, the superior of the band. This brachman said, '* that he thought 
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Alexaoder frorChj of admiration, in seeking thus for wisdom in the midst or4he 
cares of his government ; that he was the first who had ever united in himself 
the two characters of conqueror and philosopher ;* that it were to be wished, 
that the latter character were the attribute ot those who could inspire the wis- 
dom -which thej themselves possessed, and command it by their authorihr/' 
He added, that he could not conceive the motive which had prompted Alex- 
ander to undertake so long and laborious a journey, nor what he came in search 
of, in so remote a country. 

Onesicritus was very uigent with both of them to quit their austere way of 
L*fe, and follow the fortune of Alexander, saying, that they would find in him 
g eenerous master and benefactor, who would heap upon them honours and 
riches of all kinds. Then Mandanis. assuming a haughty, philosophical tone, 
answered, 'Mhat he did not want Alexander, and was the son of Jupiter as 
well as himself ; that he was exempted from want, desire, or fear ; that so long 
as he should live, the earth would furnish him all things necessary for his sub- 
sistence ; and that death would rid him of a troublesome companion, meaning 
his body, and set him at full liberty." Calanus app^eared more tractable ; and 
notwithstanding the opposition, and even the prohibition of his superior, who 
reproached him for his abject spirit, in stooping so low as to serve another mas- 
ter besides God, he followed Onesicritus, and went to Alexander's court, who 
received him with great demonstrations of joy. 

We find by history, that this people used often to employ parables and si* 
milies for conveying their thoughts. One day, as he was discoursing with 
Alexander upon tlie maxims of wise policy and a prudent administration, he 
exhibited to that prince a sensible image, and a natural emblem of his empire. 
He laid upon the ground a great ox-hide, which was very dry and shrunk up, 
and then set his toot upon one edge of it. The hide being pressed so, gave 
way, and all the other edges flew up ; goin^ thus quite round the hide, and 
pressing the several edges of it, he made him observe, that while he lowered 
it on one side, all the rest rose up, till trcadine at last upon' the middle, the 
hide fell equally on all sides. By this fmage ne hinted to him, that it would 
be proper for him to reside in the centre of his dominions, and not undertake 
such long journeys. We shall soon show the reader the manner in which diis 
philbsopner ended his days. 

Alexander beii^ determined to continue the war as long as he should meet 
with new nations, and to look upon them as enemies while they should live 
independent of him, was meditating about passing the Hyphasus. He was 
told, that ailer*passing that river, he must travel eleven days through deserts, 
and that then he would arrive at the Ganges, the greatest river in all India. 
That farther in the country lived the Gangaridae and the Prasii, whose king 
was preparing to oppose his entering his dominions^ at the head of twenty 
thousand horse, ana two hundred thousand foot, reinforced by two thousand 
chariots, and which struck the greatest terror, with three thousand elephants. 
This report being spread through the army$ surprised all the soldiers, and 
raised a general murmur. The Macedonians, who after having travelled 
through so many countries, and grown gray in the field, were incessantly di« 
rectitig their eyes ^nd wishes tp>vards tneir dear , native country, made loud 
complaints, that Alexander should every day heap war upon war, and danger 
upon danger. They had undergone, but just before, inexpressible fatigues, 
havii^ been exposed to rain, accompanied with storms and thunder, for ahove 
two months. Some bewailed their calamities in such terms as raised compas- 
sion ; others insolently cried aloud, that they would march no farther.t 

Alexander, being hiformed of this tumult, and that secret assemblies wers 
formed in his camp, to prevent the ill consequences of tliem, sent for the offi- 
cers into his tent, and commanding them to call the soldiers together.. he made 
>■ ■ — • 
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the following speech : *' I ^m not ignorant, soldieni that the Indians have 
published several things, purposely to terrify us ; but such discourses and ar. 
tifioes are not unusual to you. Thus the Persians described the straits of Ci- 
Scia^ tbe vast plaim of Mesopotamia, the rivers Tigris and Euphrates, as so 
many insurmountable difficulties, and yet your bravery conquered them. Do 
you lefMsnt that you have followed me thus far ? As your glorious deeds liave 
subdiied for you a multitude of provinces ; as you have extended your con* 

?[uests beyond the laxarthes and mount Caucasus ; as you see the rivers of 
odia flow through the midst of your empire ; why are you afraid of crossing 
toe Hyphasus, and of setting up your trophies on the banks of it, as on those 
of the Hydaspes ? What ! can the elephants, whose number is so falsely aug- 
mented, terrify you to such a degree ? But has not experience taught you, - 
that they are more destructive to their own masters than to the enemy T En* 
deavours are used to intimidate you by the dreadful idea of innumerable ar- 
mies ; but are they more numerous than those of Darius ^ It is surely too late 
fpr you to count the legions of the enemy, ader your victories nave made Asisi 
a desert. It was when you crossed the Hellespont that you ought to have re- 
flected on the small number of your forces : but now the Scythians form part 
of our army ; the Bactrians, the Sogdians, and the Dahae are wjth us, and tight 
for our glory. I, however, do not depend on these barbarians. It is on you 
only that I rely ; your victorious arms only are present to my imagination, and 
your courage alone assures me success. So long as I shall be surrounded with 
you in fight, I shall not have amr occasion to count the number of my troops. 
nor that of the enemy, provided you go on to battle with the same marks of 
joy and confidence you have hitherto discovered. Not only our glory, but 
even our safety, is at stake. Should we now retreat, it will be supposed that 
we. fly before our enemies, and from that moment we shall appear as mean as 
the enemy will be judged formidable ; for you are sensible, that in war, repu- 
tation is every thing. It is in my power to make use of authority, and yet I 
employ entreaties only. Do not abandon, I conjure you, 1 do not say your 
king and master, but your pupil and companion in battles. Do not break to 
pieces, in my hand, that glorious palm which will soon, unless envy rob me of 
so great a glory, equal me to Hercules and to Bacchus." As the soldiers stood 
witn their eyes cast on the ground, and did not once open their lips, " What!" 
continued he, " do I then speak to the deaf? Will no one listen to me, nor 
condescend to answer ? Alas ! I am abandoned, I am betrayed, I am delivered 
up to the enenay. But, I will advance still farther, though I go alone. The 
S%thians and bactrians, more faithful than you, will follow me where^'er I lead 
them. Return then to jout country, and boast, ye deserters of your king, that 
you have abandoned him. As for myself, I will here either meet with the 
victory you despair of, or with a glorious death, which henceforward ought to 
be the sole object of my wishes.'^ 

Notwithstanding this lively, pathetic speech, tbe soldiers still kept a profound 
silence. They waited in expectation of hearing their commanders and chief 
officers remonstrate to the king that their affection was as strong as ever ; but 
that as their bodies were covered with wounds, and worn out with toils, it would 
be impossible for them to continue the war. However, not one of them pre 
sumed to address him in their favour. The examples ot Clitus, and that of 
Callisthenes were still recent. The officers who were then with him, had a 
hundred times ventured their lives in battle for their prince ; but they had not 
the courage to hazard the losing of their fortunes by telling him tbe truth. 
While, therefore, the soldiers as well as officers continued silent, without once 
daring to lift up their eyes, there rose on a sudden a murmur, which increasing 
by insensible aegrees, broke into such deep groans and floods of tears, that 
the king hiroseli, whose anger was now changed into compassion, could not 
forbear weeping. 

At last,^vnile the whole assembly were in tears, and in deep silence, Cgb- 
nus took courage, and drew near to the throne, discovering by nis air and ac» 
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tion, that he desired lo speak. And when die soldiers saw him take off his 
helmet, tliat being the custom when any person spoke to' the king, they be* 
soiij^ht him to plead tlie cause of the army : and accordingly he spoke as follows : 
" No, sir, we are not changed with regara to our affection for you : God forbid 
that so great a calamity should ever befall us. We shall always retain the same 
zeal, the same affection and fidelity. We are ready to follow you at the hazard 
ofmir lives, and to march wherever you shall think fit to lead us. But, if your 
so!diers.may be allowed to lay before you their sentiments, sincerely, and with- 
out disffuise, they beseech you to condescend so far as to give ear to their re- 
spectful complaints, which nothing but the most extreme necessity could hav« 
extorted from them. The greatness, sir, of your exploits has conquered, not 
only your enemies, but even your soldiers themselves. We have done all that 
it was possible for men to do. We have crossed seas and lands. We shall 
soon have marched to the end of the work! ; and you are meditating the con- 

Suest of another, by going in search of new Indies, unknown to the Indians 
icmselves. Such a tnought may be worthy of your valour, but it surpasses 
ours, and our strength stillmore. Behold tliose ghastly faces, and those uodiei 
covered with wounds and scars. You are sensible how numerous we were at 
your first setting out, and you see what now remains of us. The few, who 
have escaped so many toils and dangers, are neitlier brave nor stroi^ enough to 
follow you. All of them long to revisit their relations and country, and to en- 
joy in peace, the fruit of their labours and your victories. Forgive them a 
desire natural to all men. It will be glorious, sir, for you to have fixed such 
boundaries to jour fortune, as only your moderation could prescribe you ; and 
to have vanquished yourself, after having conquered all your enemies." 

Ccenus had no sooner spoke, than there were heard, on all sides, cries and 
confused voices, intermingled with tears, calling upon the king as ** their lord 
and ^Hier.'' Al^erwards, all the rest of the officers, especially those who as- 
sumed a greater authority because of their age, and for that reason could be 
better excused the freedom they took, made the same humble request : but 
still the king would not comply with it. It must cost a monarch many pan^, 
before he can prevail with himself to comply with things repu^ant to his m- 
clinatton. Alexander therefore shut himself up two da^rs in his tent, without 
once speaking to any one, not even to his most familiar friends, in order to see 
whether some change might not be WTOught in the army, as frequently hap- 
pens on such occasions. But, finding it would be impossible to change the re- 
solution of the soldiers, he commanded them to prepare for their return. J^hm 
news filled the whole army with inexpressible joy ; and Alexander never A- 
peared greater, or more glorious, than on this da j, in which he designed, for 
the sake of his subjects, to sacrifice some part of his gloiy and grandeur. The 
whole camp echoed with praises and blessings of Alexander, for having suffer- 
ed himself to be overcome by his own army, who was invincible to the rest of 
the world. No^triumph is comparable to those acclamations and apj^auses 
that come from the heart, and which are the lively and sincere overflowings of 
it ; and it is a great pity that princes are not more affected with them. 

Alexander had not spent above three or four months, at most, in conquering 
all the country between the Indus and the Hyphasus, called to this day Pen- 
gab, that is, the Five Waters, finom the five rivers w^bich compose it. Before 
setting out, he raised twelve altars, to serve as so many trophies and thanksgiv- 
ings for the victories he had obtained. 

These instances of gratitude, in regard to the ^ods, were attended with the 
most incredible marks of vanity. The altars wjiichhe erected to their honour 
were seventy-five feet high. He caused a camp to be marked out. three times 
as large as his own, and surrounded it with a fosse fifty feet in depth by ten 
broad. He ordered the foot to prepare, and leave each in his tent two oeds> 
ieven feet and a half in length ; and the cavalry to make mangers for the horses 
of twice the usual dimensions. Every thing else was in proportion. Alexan- 
der** view in these orders, M^ch flowed from an extravagance of yainty, wat 
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to leave posterity monuments of his heroic, and more than human grandeur, 
and to have it believed that himself and his followers were superior to all otlier 
mortals. 

He afterwards crossed the Hydraotes, and left Porus all the lands iit ija<1 
conquered, as far as the Hjphasus. He also reconciled this monarch with Tax- 
Mus, and settled a peace between them by means of an alliance, equally ad- 
vantageous to both. From thence he went and encamped on the banks of the 
Acesines ; but ^reat rains having made this river overflow its banks, and the 
adjacent countries being under water, he was obliged to remove his camp high- 
er up. Here a fit of sickness carried off Ccjenus, whose loss was bewailed by 
the King and the whole army. There was not a greater officer among the Ma- 
cedonians, and he had distinguished himself in a very peculiar manner in every 
battle in which be engaged. He was one of those singularly good men, zeal- 
ous for the public, all whose actions are free from self-interested or ambitious 
views L and who bear so great a love to their king, as to dare to tell him the 
truth, oe the consequence what it will. But now Alexander was preparing for 
his departure.* 

His fleet consisted of eight hundred vessels, as well galleys as boats, to carry 
the troops and provisions. Every thing being ready, the whole army embarked 
about the setting of the Pleiades or seven stars, according to. Aristobulus, tliat 
is, about the end of October. The fifth day, the fleet arrived where the Hy • 
daspes and Acesines unite their streams. Here the ships were very much 
shattered, because these rivers unite with such prodigious rapidity, that as 
great storms arise in this part as in the open sea. At last he came into the 
country of the Oxydracae and the Malli, the most valiant people in those parts. 
These were perpetually at war with each other ; but, having united for their 
mutual safety, they had drawn together ten thousand horse, and eighty thou- 
sand foot, all vigorous young men, with nine hundred "chariots. Alexander, 
however, defeated them in several engagements, dispossessed them of strong 
holds, and at last marched against the city of the Oxydracge, whither the 
greatest part were retired. He immediately caused the scaling-ladders to be 
set up ; and, as they were not nimble enough for Alexander, be forced one of the 
scaling-ladders from the soldier; mounted it the first, covered with his shield, 
and got to the top of the wall, followed only by Peucestes and Liinreus. The 
?Wdiers, believing him to be in danger, mounted. swiftly to succour him ; but 
^e ladders breaking, the king was left alone. Alexander, seeing Limself the 
sole obiect against which all the darts were levelled, both from the tower^ and 
from the rampart, was so rash, rather than valiant, as to leap into the city, 
which was crowded with the enemy, having nothing to expect, but to be either 
taken or killed before it would be possible for him to rise, and without once 
having an opportunity to defend himself, or revenge his death. But, happily 
ibr him, he poised bis body m such a manner, that he fell upon his feet ; and 
findii^ himself standing, he, sword in hand, repulsed such as were nearest him, 
and even killed the general of the enemy, who advanced to run him through. 
Happily for him a second time, not far from thence there stood a large tree, 
against the trunk of which he leaned, his shield receiving all the darts that 
were shot at him from a distance ; for no one dared to approach him, so greiit 
was the dread which the boldness of the enterprise, arid the fire that shot from 
his eves, had struck into the enemy. At last, an Indian shot an arrow three 
feet long, that being the length of their arrows, which piercing his coat of 
mail, entered a considerable way into his body, a little above the right side. 
So great a quantity of blood issued from the wound, that he cfropped his arms, 
and lay as dead. Behold then this mighty conqueror, this vanquisher of na- 
tions, upon the point of losing his life, not at the head of his armies, but in a 
comer of an obscure city, into which his rashness had thrown him.t The In- 
dian, who had wounded Alexander, ran, in the greatest transport of joy, to strip 
him. Alexander, however, no sooner felt the hand of his enemy upon him, 

» Arr. in lad p. 319. Stt^b. t xv. p. 693. fTlat. de Forlaii. Alex. p. 344. "" " 
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than fired with the thirst of revencre, he recalled his spicils ; and, laying hold 
of the Imlian, as he had no arms,ne plunged his dagger into his side.' Some 
of bis chief officers, as Peucestes, Leonatus, and Timsus, who had ;ot to the 
^ top of the wall with some soldiers, came up that instant, and attempting im- 
possibilities, for the sake of saving their sovereign's life, formed themselves as 
r a bulwark round his body, and sustained the whole eflfort of the enemy. It 
1 was then that a miehty battle was fought round him. In the mean time, the 
Boldiers, who had climbed up with the officers above mentioned, having broken 
' the bolts of a little gate standing between two towers, by that means opened 
a passage for the Macedonians. Soon after, the town was taken, and all the 
inhabitants were put to the sword, without distinction of age or sex. 

The first object of their care was to carry Alexander into his tent. Having^ 
conveyed him to it, the sujngeons cut off, so very dexterously, the wood of the 
thaA which had been shot into his body, that they did not move the steel point , 
and, after undressing him, they found it was a bearded arrow ;* and that it 
could not be pulled out without danger, unless the wound were widened. The 
king bore the operation with incredible ^resolution, so that there was no occa- 
sion for people to hold him. The incision being made, and the arrow drawn 
out, so great an effusion of blood ensued, that the king fainted away. Every 
one thought him dead ; but the blood being stopped, he recovered by degrees, 
and knew the persons about him. All that day, ana the whole night after, the 
army continuea under arms round his tent ; and would not stir from their posts, 
till certain news was brought of his being better, and that he began to take a 
little rest. . 

At the end of seven da^s, the time requisite for closing the wound, as he 
knew that the report of his death increased among the barbarians, be caused 
two vessels to be joined together, and had his tent pitched in the middle, in 
sight of every one ; purposely to show himself to those who imagined him 
dead, and to ruin, by this means, all their projects, and the hopes with which 
they flattered themselves. He afterwards went down the river, proceeding at 
some distance before the rest of the fleet, lest the noise of the oars should keep 
him from sleep, which he very much wanted. When he was a little better, 
and able to go out, the soldiers, who were upon guard, brought him his litter, 
but he refused it, and calling for his horse, mounted him. At this FJ^ht, all the 
shore and the neighbouring forests echoed with the acclamations of the army, 
who imagined they saw him rise, in a manner, from the grave. On coming near 
his tent, ne alighted, and walked a little way, surrounded with agrreat number 
of soldiers, some of whom kissed his hands, while others clasped his knees; 
others again were contented with only touching his clothes, and with seeing 
him ; but all burst into tears, and calling for a thousand blessings from heaven 
wished him long life, and an uninterrupted series of prosperity. 

At this instant, deputies came from the Malli, with the chiefs of the Oxydra 
cae, to the number of one hundred and sixty, besides the governors of the ci- 
ties and of the province, who brought him presents, and paid him homage, 
pleading in excuse for not having done it before, their strong love of liberty. 
They declared, that they were ready- to receive for their governor, whatever 
person he might be pleased to nominate ; that they would pay him tribute, and 
give him hostages. He demanded a thousand of the chief persons of their nation, 
whom he also might make use of in war, till he had subjected all the countiy. 
They put into his hands such of their countrymen as were most handsome and 
best shaped, with fiye hundred chariots, though not demanded by him ; a< 
which the kii^ was so much pleased, that he gave them back their hostages, 
and appointed Philip their governor. 

Alexander, who was overjoyed at this embassv, and found his strength in- 
crease daily, tasted with so much the greater pkasure the fruits both of bis 
nctoiy and health, as he had like to' have lost them for ever. His chief colir- 

• Arrows kn lo call«d that haye beat'* at *hew '•oinli like fi»h.borki.— Animadvertuot bftmot mv 
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tiers and most intimate triends thought it a proper juncture, during^ this calai 
and serenity of bis mind, for them to unbosom themselves, and expose their 
fears to him. It was Cratcrus who Spoke on this occasion. *' We begin, royal 
sir, to breathe and Hve, now we 6na you in the condition to which the good- 
ness of the gods has restored you. But how great were our fears and our 
griefs ! How severely did we reproach ourselves, for having abandoned, in 
such an extremity, our king:, our father ! It was not in our power to follow him ; 
but this did not extenuate our g:uilt, and we look upon ourselves as criminals, 
in not having attempted impossibilities for your sake. But, sir, never plunge 
us in such deep affliction hereafter. Does a wretched paltry town deserve to 
be bought at so dear a price as the loss of your life ? Leave these petty ex 
ploits and enterprises to us, and preserve your person for such occasions only 
as are worthy of you. We still snudder with horror, when we reflect on what 
we so lately were spectators of. We have seen the moment, when the most 
abject hands upon earth were about to seize the greatest prince in the universe, 
and despoil him of his royal robes. Permit us, sir, to say, you are not your 
own master, but that you owe yourself to us : we have a rignt over your life, 
since ours depend on it ; and we dare take the freedom to conjure you, as being 
your subjects and your children, to be more careful of so precious a life, if 
not for your own sake, at least for ours, and for the felicity of the world." 

The ting wa3 deeply impressed with these testimonies of their affection, and 
having enibraced them severally with inexpressible tenderness, he answered 
as follows : " I cannot sufficiently thank all present, who are the flower of my 
citizens and friends, not only for your having this day preferred my safety to 
your own, but also for the strong proofs you have given me of your zeal and. 
affection, from the beginning of this war : and if any thing is capable of roak 
ing me wish for a longer life, it is the pleasure of enjoying, for years to come, 
such valuable friends as you. But give me leave to observe, that in some cases 
we differ very much in opinion. You wish to enjoy me long ; and even, if it 
were possible, for ever : but, as to myself, I compute the length of, my exist- 
ence, not by years, but by glory. I might have confined my ambition within 
the narrow limits of Macedonia ; and contented with the kingdoms my ances- 
tors left me, have vvarted in the midst of pleasures and indolence, and inglorious 
old age. I own, that if my victories, not my year.% are computed, I shall seem 
to have lived long ; but can you imagine, that after having made Europe and 
Asia but one empire, after having conquered the two noblest parts of the world, 
in the tenth year of my reign, and the thirtieth of my age, that it will become 
me to stop in the midst of so exalted a career, and discontinue the pursuit of 

floiy, to which I have entirely devoted myself? Know, that this glory enno- 
les all things, and gives a true and solid grandeur to whatever appears insig- 
nificant. In whatever place I may fight, I shall fancy myself upon the stage of 
the world, and in the presence of all mankind. I confess that I have achieved 
mighty things hitherto ; but the country we are now in, reproaches me that a 
woman has done still greater. I mean Semiramis. How many nations did she 
conquer ! How many cities were built by her ! What magnificent and stupen- 
dous works did she finish ! How shameful is it, that I should not yet have at- 
tained to so exalted a pitch of glory ! Do but second my ardour, and 1 shall 
soon surpass her. Defend me only from secret cabals and domestic treasons, 
by which most princes lose their lives ; I take the rest upon myself, and will 
oe answerable to you for all the events of the war.^' 

This speech gives us a perfect idea of Alexander's character. He had no 
notion oftrue glory. He did not luiow either the principle, the rule, or end of 
it. He certainly placed it where it was not. He was strongly prejudiced in 
vulgar error, and cherished it. He fancied himself bom merely for glory; and 
that none could be acquired but by unbounded, unjust, and irregular conduct. 
In his impetuous sallies after a mistaken glory, he followed neither reason, vir 
tue, nor humanity ; and, as if his ambitk>us caprice ought to have been a rule 
*M rtindard to all dtber men, be was surprised that neiUier his officers nor sol- 



mxdd enter into his views ; and fliey knt AemteWes yeiy uimilliiyly to 
mipport his ridiculous enterprises. 

AJexander, having ended his speech, dismissed the assembly, and continued 
encamped for several days in this place. He afterwards went upon the river» 
and his army marched after him upon the banks. He then came among the 
Sabracce, a powerful nation of Indians. These had levied sixty thousand foot 
and six thousand horse, and reinforced them with five hundred chariots ; but 
the arrival of Alexander spread terror through the whole countiy,and they ac- 
cordingly sent ambassadors to make their submission. After havin||^ built ano- 
ther city, which he also called Alexandria, he arrived in the territories of Musi* 
canus, a veiy rich prince, and afterwards in those of the kin? of Samus. At 
the siege of one of this king^s towns, Ptolemy was dangeroushr wounded ; for 
the IncU'ans had poisoned all their arrows and swords« so that the wounds thev 
made were mortal. Alexander, who had the highest love and esteem for Ptol- 
emy, was very much afflicted, and caused him tooe brought in his bed near him, 
that he himself might have an eye to his cure. He was his near relation, and, 
according to some vmters, a natural son of Philip. Ptolemy was one of the 
bravest men in the army, was highly esteemed in war, and had greater talents • 
for pe^ce. He was averse to luxury, very generous, easy of access, and did 
not imitate the p.tmp, which wealth and prosperity had led the rest ojf the Ma- 
cedonian nobleDfCn to assume : in a wora, it is hard to s^, whether he were 
more esteemed by his sovereign, or his countir. We are told, there appeared 
to him, in a dream, a dra^n, which presented him with an herb, as an effectual 
remedy ; and that upon his waking, he ordered it to be sent (or ; when laying it 
upon me- wound, it was healed in a few days, to the universal ioy of the array. 

The king continuing his voyage, arrived at Patala, about the be{g;iqping of 
&e dog-days, that is, about the end of July ; so that the fleet was nine Aonths 
at least from its setting out till its arrival at that ])lace.* There the river In- 
dus divides into two large arms, and forms an island, similar to, but much 
laiger than the Delta of the Nile ; and hence the city above mentioned received 
its name ; Patala, according to Arrian,t signifying, in die Indian tongue, the 
same as t)elta in the Greek; Alexander caused a citadel to be built in Pa- 
tala, as also a harbour and an arsenal for the shipping. This beii^ done, he 
embarked on the right arm of the river, in order to sail as far as me ocean, 
exposing in this manner so many brave men to the mercy of a river with which 
tiiey were wholly unacquainted. The only consolation they had in this rash 
enterprise, vas Alexander's uninterrupted success. When he had sailed twenty 
leagues, the pilots informed him that they began to perceive tlie sea air, and 
therefore believed that the ocean could not be far off. Upon this news, leaping 
for joy, he besought the sailors to row with all ^ir strength, and iold the sol- 
diers, '' that they at last were come to the end of their toils, which they had so 
earnestly desired ; that now, nothing could oppose their valour nor add to their 
gloiy ; that without fightii^ any more, or spilling of blood, they were masters 
of the universe ; that their exploits had the same boundaries with nature ; and 
that they would be spectators of things known only to the immortal gods." 

Havii^ approached nearer to the sea, a circumstance, new and unheard of 
by the Macedonians, threw them into the utmost confusion, and exposed the 
fleet to the greatest danger ; and this was the ebbing and flowing qf the ocean. 
Forming a judgment of this vast sea from that of the Mediterranean, the only 
one they knew^ and whose tides are imperceptible, they were very much asto- 
nished when they saw it rise to a great height, and overflow the countiy ; and 
considered it as a mark of the ai^er of the gods, to punish their rashness. 
They were no less surprised and terrified, some hours after, when they saw 
the ebbing of the sea, which now withdrew as it had before advanced, leaving 
those lands uncovered which it had so lately overflowed. The fleet was very 
much shattered, and the ships being now upon dry land, the fields were co- 
reied with clothes, and with brokegoars and planks, as alter a great storm. 

* fttnb I. sv. p. 691. t Arriao. io Indie p. sfl 
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At last Alexander, after hayin§^ sailed full nine montlifl in rivers, arrired at 
the ocean, where, gazing 'with the utmost eagerness upon that vast expanse df 
waters, he imagined that this sight, worthy so great a conqueror as himself, 
^atly overpaid all the toils he had undergone^ and the many thousand men^ 
he haa lost, to arrive at it. He then offered sacrifices to the goids, and particu- 
larly to Neptune ; threw into the sea the bulls which he slaughterbd, and a 
great number of golden cups ; and besought the gods not to suiter any mortal 
after him to exceed the bounds of his expedition. Finding that he had ex- 
tended his conquests to the extremities of the earth on that side, he imagined 
he had completed his migh^ design ; and, highly delighted with himself, he 
returned te rejoin the rest of his fleet and armyi which waited for him at Pa- 
tala, and its neighbourhood. ^ 

SECTION XVII. — ^ALEXANDER IS GRIEVOUSLY DISTRESSED BY FAMINE. HE 
MARRIES STATIRA, THE DAUGHTER OF DARIUS. 

Alexander, having returned to Fatal a, prepared all things for the departure 
>f his fleet. He appointed Nearcbus aomiral of it, who was the only officer 
that had courage to accept of this commission, which was a rei^ hazardous 
one, because they were to sail over a sea entirely unknown to them. The king 
was very much pleased at his accepting it : and, afler testifying his acknow - 
ledgment upon that* account, in the most ODligir^ terms, he commanded him 
to take the best ships in the fleet, and to go and sound the seacoast extending 
from the Indus to the head of the Persian gulf; and, after having given these 
orders, he set out by land for Babylon.* 

Nearchus did not leave the Indus at the same time with Alexander* It was 
not yet^the season proper for sailing, bein^ summer, when the southern sea 
winds Vise ; and the voyage requiring the aid of the north winds, which blow 
m winter. He therefore did not set sail till about the end of September, whicb 
was too soon ; gnd accordingly, he was incommoded by winds some days after 
his departure, and obliged to shelter himself for twenty-four days.t 

We are obliged for these particulars to Arrian, who has given us an exact 
journal of his voyage, copied from that of Nearchus the admiral. 

Alexander, after havin* left Patala, marched through the country of the 
Oritae, the capital whereof was called Ora, or Rambacis. Here he was in such 
want of provisions, that he lost a great number of soldiers ; and brought back 
from India scarcely the fourth part of his army, which had consisted of one 
hundred and twenty thousand foot, and fifteen thousand horse. Sickness, bad 
food, and the excessive heats, had swept them away in multitudes ; but famine 
made a still greater havoc among the troops in this barren country, wlwch was 
neither ploughed nor sowed ; its inhabitants being savages, who fared very hard, 
and led a most uncomfortable life. After they had eaten all the palm-tree 
roots that could be met with, they were obliged to feed upori the beasts of 
burden, and next upon their war horses ; and when they haa no beasts left to 
carry their baggage, they were forced to burn those rich spoils, for the sake of 
which the Macedonians had run to the extremities of the earth. The plague, 
a disease which generally accompanies famine, completed the calamity of^the 
soldiers, and destroyed great numbers of them. 

After marching sixty aays, Alexander arrived on the confines of Gredrosia, 
where he found plenty of all things ; for the soil was not only very fruitful, 
but the kings and great men, who lay nearest the country, sent him all kinds 
of provisions. He continued some time here, in order to refresh his army. 
The governors of India having sent, by his order, a peat^ number of horses, 
and all kinds of beasts of burden, from the several kingdoms subject to him, 
he remounted his troops, equipped those who had lost every thing, and so<m 
after, presented all of^ them with arms,- as beautiful as those they had before, 
which it was very easy for him to do, as they were upon the confines of Per- 
sia at that time in peace, and in a very flourishing condition. • 

* Arrian. in ladic- p. 334. t Ibid. p. 336* 
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He airived in Carmania, naw called Kerman, and went tbrougfa it, not with 

tlie air and equipage of a warrior and a conqueror, but in a kind of masquer- 
ade, and baccbanaiian festivity ; committing the most riotous and extravagant 
actions. He was drawn by eiffht horses, himself being seated on a magnificent 
chariot, above which a scaffold was raised in the form of a square stage, where 
L? passed the days and nights in feasts and carousing. This chariot was pre- 
ceaed and followed by an infinite number of others, some of which, in the 
shape of tents, were covered with rich carpets, and purple coverlets ; and 
othei's, shaped like cradles, were overshadowed with branches of trees. On 
the sides of the roads, and at the doors of houses, a great number of casks, 
ready broached, were placed, whence the soldiers drew wine in lai^e flagonSj 
CUDS, and goblets, prepared for that purpose. 

The whole country echoed with, the sound of instruments, and the howling 
of the bacchanals, wlio, with their hair dishevelled, and . ike so many frantic 
creatures, ran up and down, abandoning themselves to eveiy kind of licen- 
tiousness. All this he did in imitation ot the triumph of Bacchus, who, as we 
are told, crossed all Asia in this equipage, after be had conquered India. This 
riotous, dissolute march lasted seven days, during all which time, the army was 
never sober. It was very happy, says Quintus Curtius, for them, that the con- 
quered nations did not think of^ attacking them in this condition ; for a thousand 
resolute men, well armed, might with ^reat ease have defeated these con- 
querors of the world, while thus plungea in wine and excess. 

Nearchus still keeping along the seacoast^ from the mouth of the Indus, 
came at last into the rersian ^If, and arrived at the island of Harmusia, now 
called Ormus. He was there informed, that Alexander was not above five days 
journey from him. Having lefl the fleet in a secure place, be went to meet 
Alexander, accompanied only by four persons. The king was veiy anxious 
about his neet. When news was brought him that Nearchus was arrived almost 
alone, he imagined that it had been entirely destroyed, and that Nearchus had 
been so very nappy as to escape from the general defeat. His arrival confirmed 
him still more m his opinion, when he beheld a company of pale, lean crea- 
tures, whose countenances were so changed, that it was scarcely possible to 
know them again. Taking Nearchus aside, he told him, that he was overjoyed 
at his return, but, at the same time, was inconsolable for the loss of his fleet. 
*' Your fleet, royal sir," cried he immediately, " thanks to the gods, is not 
loSv ," upon which he related the condition in which he had left it. Alexander 
could not refrain from tears, and confessed, that this happy news gave him 
greater pleasure than the conquest of all Asia. He heard, with uncommon 
delight, the account Nearchus gave of his voyage, and the discoveries he haa 
ihaoe ; and bid him letum back, and go quite up the Euphrates as far as Ba- 
bylon, pursuant to thefir&t orders he had given him** 

In Carmania, many complaints were made to Alexander, concerning govern- 
ors and other officers, who had grievously oppressed the people of various pro^ 
vinces during his absence ; for, fully persuaded that he would never return, 
they had exercised every species of rapine, tyranny, cruelty, and oppression. 
But Alexander, strongly affected with tneir grievances, and pierced to the veiy 
soul with their Just complaints, put to death as many as were found guilty of 
mal-administration, and with them, si.x hundred soldiers, who had be^n the instru- 
ments of their exactions and other crimes. He even afterwards treated with the 
same severity, all such of his officers as were convicted of the like guilt, so that 
his government was beloved by all the conquered nations. He was of opinion, 
that a prince owes these examples of severity to his equity, which oi^ht to check 
every kind of irregularity ; to his glory, to prove that he does not connive or 
share in the injustice committed in his name ; to the consolation of his subjects, 
whom he supplies with a vengeance which they themselves ought never to ex- 
ercise; inlfinc, to the safety of his diwninions, which, by so equitable an ad- 
ministration, is secured from many dangers, and very odea from insurre * ♦icns» 

• ArrUoL in In<in'. p. 3-W— «352. 
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It IS a ^at unhappiness to a km^dom, when ereiy part of it reflonnds witii ex* 

actions^ vexations, oppressions, and corruption, and not so much as a single 
man IS punished, as a terror to the rest ; and that the whole weight of the pub* 
lie authority falls only upon the people, and never on those who ruin them. 

The great pleasure Alexander tooK in the account which Nearchus ^ave him 
of his successful voyage, inspired that rnnce with a great inclination to go 
upon the ocean. He pressed no less than to sail from the Persian ^If, round 
Arabia and Africa, and to return into the Mediterranean by the straits of Gib- 
iraltar, called at that time, the Pillars of Hercules ; a voyate which ha3 been 
several times attempted, and once performed by order of a king of Egypt, 
called Nechao, as I nave observed elsewhere, ft was afterwards his design^ 
when he should have humbled the j^ride of Carthage, against which he was 
greatly exasperated, to' cross into Spain, called by the Greeks Iberia, from the 
river Iberus : he next was to go over the Alps, and coast along Italy, where he 
would have had but a short passage into Epirus, and from thence into Ma**^* 
donia. Fcr this purpose, he sent orders to the viceroys of Mesopotamia anci 
Syria, to build, in several parts of the Euphrates, and particqlarly at Thapsa- 
cns, ships sufficient for that enterprise j and he caused to be felled, on mount 
Libanus, a great number of trees, which were to be carried into the above- 
mentioned city. But this project, as well as many others which he meditated, 
were all defeated by his early death. 

Continuing his march, he went to Pasai^ada, a city of Persia. Orsines was 
governor of the country, and the greatest nobleman in it. He was descended 
from Cyrus ; and, besides the wealth he inherited from his ancestors, he him- 
self had amassed great treasures, having, fpr many years, ruled a laige coun<- 
try. He had done the king a signal service. The person who governed the 
f^TOvinces during Alexander's expedition into India, happened to die ; when 
t>rslnes, ousfervin^ that, for want of a governor, all things were runnii^ to con- 
iusion, took the administration upon himself, composed matters very happily 
arid preserved them in the utmost tranquillity, till Alexander's arrival. "-* 
went to meet him, with presents of all kinds for himself, as well as his officers. 
These consisted of a great number of fine managed horses, chariots enriched 
with gold and silver, precious moveables^ jewels, gold vases of prodigious 
weight, purple robes, and four thousand tdents of silver in specie. However, 
this generous magnificence proved fatal to him ; for he presented such gifts to 
the principal grandees of the court, as infinitely exceeded their expectations, 
but gave nothing to the eunuch Bagoas^ the king's favourite ; and this, noi 
through forgetfumess, but out of contempt. Some persons telling him ho\> 
much the king loved Ba^as, he answered, " I honour the king's friends, but 
not an infaihous eunuch^*''^ These words being told Bz^oas, he employed all 
his influence to ruin a prince descended from the noblest blood in the east, and 
irreproachable in his conduct. He even bribed some of his attendants, giving 
them instructions how to impeach him at a proper season f and in the mean time, 
whenever he was alone with the king, he filled his mind with suspicions and 
distrust, using ambiguous expressions of that nobleman, as if by chance ; and 
dissembling very artfully the motives of his discontent. The king, however^, 
suspended bis judgment for the present, but discovered less esteem than be 
fore for Orsines, who knew nothing of what was plotting against him, so se- 
cretly the affair was carried on ; and the eunuch, in his private discourses with 
Alexander, was perpetually chaining him either with exactions or treason. 

The great danger to which princes are exposed, is the suffering themselves 
to be prejudiced and over-reached in this manner by their favourites ; a dan 
per so common, that St. Bernard, writing to Pope Eugenius, assures him, tha* 
if he were exempted from this weakness, he miffht boast himself to be the only 
man in the world that is so.* What is here spoken of j^rinces, is applicable to 
all who represent them. Great men gaieralfy listen with pleasureHo the slao- 
der er ; an d for this reason, because he generally puts on the mask of affection 

* De consider. L ik e. 14* 
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tnd seal, rAach sootos tlieir pride. Slander always makes some iropressloQ 
OD the most equitable minds ; and leaves behind it buch dark and gloomy traces, 
as raise suspicioos, jealousies, and distrusts. The artful slanderer is bold and 
indefatigable, l^ecause he is sure to escape unpunished : and is sensible that 
he runs out very little danger in greatly prejudicing others. With regard to 
the |;reat, they seldom inquire into secret calumnies, either from indolence, 
^ddiness, or sname to appear suspicious, fearful, or diffident ; in a word, from 
their unwillingness to own tliat they were imposed upon, and abandoned them- 
selves to a rash credulity. In this manner, the most unsullied virtue, and the 
most irreproachable fidelity, are frequently brought to inevitable ruin. 

Of this we have a sad example on the present occasion. Bagoas, afler hav- 
iW taken his measures at a distance, at last gave birth to his dark design. 
Alexander havine caused the monument of Cyrus to be opened, in order to 
perform funeral honours to the ashes of that great prince, found nothing in it 
but an old rotten shield, two Scythian bows, and a scimitar ; whereas hehoped 
to find it full of gold and silver, as the Persians had reported. The king laid 
a golden crown on his urn, and covered it with his cloak ; vastly surpn'sed that 
so powerful and renowned a prince had not been buried with grpater pomp 
than a private man. Bagoas thinking this a proper time for him to speak, '* are 
we to wonder," says he, " at finding the tombs of kings so empty, since the houses 
of the gt)vemors of provinces are filled with Jhe gold of which they have de- 
prived mem ? I, indeed, had never seen this monument ; but I have heard Darius 
say, that immense treasures were buried in it. Hence flowed tlie unbounded 
liberality and profusion of Orsines, who, by bestowing what he could not keep 
without ruining himself, thought to make a merit of this in your sight." This 
chaiee was without the least foundation ; and yet, the magi, who guarded the 
BepuTchre, were put to the torture, but all to no purpose ; and nothing was dis- 
covered relating to the pretended theil. Their silence on this occasion ought 
naturally to have cleared Orsines ; but the artful, insinuating discourses of Ba 
goas, had made a deep impression on Alexander's mind, and by that means 
given calumny an easy access to it. The accusers whom Bagoas had sub 
omed, having made choice of a favourable moment, came aiid impeached Or- 
sines, and charged him with tlie commission of several odious crimes, and 
among the rest, with stealing the treasures of the monument. At this chaiige, 
the matter appeared no longer doubtful, and the indications were thought sulfi 
cient ; so that this prince was loaded with chains before he so much as sus 

Sected that any accusation had been brought against him ; and was put to 
eatb, without even being heard, or confronted with his accusers. Too un 
happy fate of kings, who do not hear and examine tilings in person ! and who 
still continue infatuated, notwithstanding the numberless examples they read 
In history of princes who have been betrayed in like manner. 

I have already said, that there had followed the kii^, an Indian, calied Ca 
lanus, reputed the wisest man of his country, who, though he professed the 
practice of the most severe philosophy, had however been persuaded, in his 
extreme old age, to attend upon the court. This man having lived eighty-three 
years,, without having ever been afflicted with sickness ; and having a very se 
vere nt of the cholic q^on his arrival at Pasargada, he resolved to put himseb 
to death. Resolutely determined not to let the perfect health he had always 
enjoyed be impaired hj lingering pains ; and bein^ also assured of falling 
into the hands of physicians, and of being tortured with loads of medicine, he 
besought the king to order the erecting of a funeral pile for him, and desired 
that auer he had ascended it, fire might be set to it. Alexander imagined tha 
Calanus might be easily dissuaded from so dreadful a design ; but finding, tha 
in spite of all the arguments he could use, Calanus was still inflexible, he a 
last was obliged to acquiesce with it. Calanus then rode on horseback to the 
foot of the fimeral pile ; offered un his prayers to the gods ; caused libation! 
to be performed upon himself^ ana the rest of the ceremonies to be obsfrved 
which axe practised at funerals ; cut off a tuft of his hair, in imitatioQ of vir- 
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Cims ; embraced such of his friends as were present ; entroated tbem to be meny 

that day, to feast and carouse with Alexander : assuring them at the same 
time, that he would soon see that prince in Babylon. After saying these words, 
he ascended, with the utmost cheerfulness, the funeral pile, laid himself down 
upon it, and covered his face : and, when !he flame reached him, be did not make 
the least motion ; but with a patience and constancy that surprised the whole 
army, continued in the posture in which he at first had laid himself; and com- 
pleted bis sacrifice, by dying pursuant to the custom practised by the sages 
of his country.* 

Diodorus informs us, that people di£fered very much in opinion with respec' 
to this action. Some condemned it, as suiting onl^ a frantic, senseless wretch 
others imagined he was prompted to ii out of vain glory, merely for the sake 
of being gazed at, and to pass for a miracle in constancy, and these were no^ 
mistaken : in fine, others applauded this false heroism, which had enabled him 
to triumph in this manner over sorrow and death. 

Alexander, having returned into his tent, afler this dreadful ceremony, invited 
several of his friends and general officers to supper ; and. in compliance with 
the request of Calanus, anato do him honour, be proposed a crown, as a reward 
for him who should drink most. ' The conqueror on this occasion was Proma- 
chus, who swal/owed four measures of wine, that is, eighteen or twenty pints. 
After receiving the prize, which lyas a crown, worth a talent, he survived his vic- 
tory but three days. Of these guests, forty-one died of their intemperance : a 
scene worthy of closing that which Calanus had shortly before exhibited ! 

From Pasargada, Alexander came to Persepolis ; and, surveying the remains 
of the conflagration, was exasperated against himself, for his folly in setting it 
on fire. From hence he advanced toward Susa. Nearchus, in compliance witfi 
his orders, had begun to sail up the Euphrates with his fleet ; but upon advice 
that Alexander waa going to Susa, he came down again to the mouth of the 
Pasi-tigris, and sailed up this river to a. bridge, where Alexander was to pass 
it. Then the naval and land armies joined. The kii^ oflered to his gods sa- 
crifires, by way of thanks, for his happy return, and great rejoicings were made 
in the camp. Nearchus received the honours due to him for the care he had 
taken of the fleet, and for having conducted it so far safe, through numberless 
dangers.! 

Alexander found in Susa all the captives of quality he had left there. He 
married Statira, eldest daughter of Darius, and gave the youngest to his friend 
Hephsestion. And in order that, by making these marriages more common, 
hi 4r:'*i mig[ht not be censured, he persuaued the greatest noblemen in his 
couj I, and his principal favourites, to imitate him. Accordii^ly they chose 
from among the noblest families of Persia, about eighty young maidens, whom 
they married. His design was, by these alliances, to cement so. strongly the 
union of the two nations, that they should henceforward form but one, under 
his empire. The nuptials were solemnized after the Persian manner. He 
likewise feasted all the rest of the Macedonians who had married before in 
that country. It is related that there were nine thousand guests at this feast, 
and that he gave each of them a gold cup for the libations. 

Not satisned with this boun^, he would also pay his soldiers' debts. But 
finding that several would not declare the sum they owe'd, for fear of its bein^ 
an artifice, merely, to discover those among them who were too lavish of their 
money, he appointed in his camp, offices, where all debts were paid without 
asking the name either of debtor or creditor. His liberality was very great 
on this occasion, and gave general satisfaction ; we are told that it amounted 
ip nearfy ten thousand talents ; but his indulgence, in permitting every person 
to conceal his name, was a still more agreeable circumstance. He repioached 
his soldiers for their seeming to suspect the truth of his promise, and said to 
them, '* That a king ouglit never to forfeit his word with nis subjects ; nor his 

* ArrUo. 1 viu !>• 3?S< Diod. I. rii. p. 573, 574. PluU in Alex. p. 703 . 
\ ArrUa de Indie, p. 367, S5t. 
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subjects; nor his subjects suspect that be could be guiltj of 00 shameful a pre* 
varication.''* A truly royal maxim, as it forms the security of a people, and 
^e most solid glory of a prince : which at the same thne may be renounced 
for ever by the violation of a sii^Ie promise, which, in affairs of government^ 
is the most fatal of all errors. 

There arrived at this time at Susa, thirty thousand Persian youi^ men, most 
of the same age, and called epigones, that is, successors ; as comine to relieve 
the old soldiers in their duty and long fatigues. Such onl^ had been made 
choice of as wei'e the strongest and best shaped in all Persia, and had i)een 
sent to the governors of such cities as were either founded or conquered by 
Alexander. These had instructed them in military discipline, and in all things 
relating to the science of war. They were all very neatly dressed, and arm^ 
afler the Macedonian manner. These came and encamped before the city, 
where, drawing up in order of battle, they were reviewed, and performed their 
exercises before the king, who was extremely well pleased, and very bounti- 
ful to them afterwards, at which the Macedonians took great umbrage. And 
indeed, Alexander observing that these were harassed and tired out with the 
..er^th of the war, and often vented murmurs and complaints in the assemblies ; 
he for that reason was desirous of training up these new forces, purposely to 
check the licentiousness of the veterans. It is dangerous to disgust a who|tt 
nation, and to favour foreigners too openly. 

In the mean time Harpalus, whom Alexander, during his expedition into In- 
dia^ had appointed governor of Babylon, quitted his service. Flattering him- 
self with the hopes^that this prince would never return from his wars m that 
country, he had given way to all kinds of licentiousness, and colisumed in 
his infamous revels part 01 the wealth with which he had been intrusted. As 
soon as he was informed that Alexander, in his return from India, punished veiy 
severely such of his lieutenants as had abused their power, he meditated hoW he 
might best secure himself; and for this purpose, he amassed five thousand 
talents, assembled six thousand soldiers, withdrew into Attica, and landed at 
Athens.!' Immediately all "such orators as made a trade of eloquence, ran to 
him in crowds, all ready to be corrupted by bribes, as they were before by 
hopes of them. Harpalus did not fait to distribute a small part of his wealtn 
amor^ these orators, to win them over to his interest, but he offered Phocion 
seven hundred talents, and even put his person under his protection, well know- 
ing the very great authority he had over the people^t 

The fame of his probity, and particularly of his disinterestedness, had gained 
bim this credit. Philiprs deputies had offered him great sums of money in 
that prince's name, ana entreating him to accept them, if not for himself, at 
least for his children, who were so poor, that it would be impossible for them 
to support the glory of his name : " if they resemble me," replied Phocion, 
*' the little spot of ground, with the produce of which I have hitherto lived, 
and which has raised me to the glory you mention, will be sufficient to main* 
tain them ; if it will not, I do not intend to leave them wealth, merely to fo- 
ment and heighten their luxury."§ Alexander having, likewise sent him a 
hundred talents, Phocion askea those who brought them, upon what design 
Alexander sent Jiim so great a sum, and did not remit any to the rest of the 
Athenians? " It is," replied they, "because Alexander looks upon you as 
the only just and virtuous man."-- Phocion answered, " let him suffer me still 
to enjoy that character, and be really what I am taken for."|| 

The reader will suppose, that he did not give a more favourable reception 
to the persons sent by Harpalus. And indeed he spoke to them in veiy harsh 
terms, declaring, that he should immediately take such measures as would be 

I * Ob 7Af xjflvai 6t' 8v t3v Qa<riKla flU dn ^ dXn^cueiv rfii tw vit^t&iu ? 4« twv afxoMEv<>>* rtvik 
hXk <Jti VI dXiiUviiv «wx£rv Tiv Saai\«a.— Arrian. t **»««*• « De«o»th. p. W7. 9St. 

t Ibid. In Phoc. p. 751. f Plot in Phoc. p. 749. 

B Si mei Mmileterant, idem hie. ioqait. ftc^llat illot al«t,qm me ui bane digttiutemp«rdujdt . riaOJ^ 
•imiHs mat futurit solo n«ii inp«nsii iUorum ali uigcriqae Imnriam.— Cor. If ep. ia Fboc. c 1* 
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reij disagreeable to the person on whose errand they tame, m case ^ did 
Dot leave off bribing the city ; so that Harpalus lost all hopes from that <][uarter. 

Demosthenes did not at nrst show more favour to Harpalus. He advised the 
Athenians to drive him out from their city, and not to involve jt in a war, upon 
a very Unjust occasion, and at the same time, without the le?8t necessity. 

Some days after, Harpalus, as an inventory was taking of his goods, having 
observed that Demosthenes took a particular pleasure in viewing one of the 
king's cups of solid gold, and that he admired the fashion and the beauty of 
the workmanship, desired him to take it in his hand, and tell him the weight 
of it. Demosthenes takir^ the cup, w»«» surprised at its heaviness, and accord- 
ingly asked how much it weighed I Harpalus answered with a smile, twenty 
talents, I believe ; and that veiy evening sent him that sum with the cup ; for 
so great was the penetration oi Harpalus, that he could discover by the air, 
and certain glances, the foibles of a man struck with the charms of gold. De- 
mosthenes could not resist its power ; but overcome by this present, and being 
no longer master of himself, he joined on a sudden with the opposite party ; 
and the veiy next mornir^, wrapping hisgieck well in woollen cloths, he went 
to the assembly.* The people tnen called on him to rise and make a speech, 
but he refused, making signs that he had lost his voice ; upon which some wags 
cried aloud, that their orator had been seized in the night, not with a quinzy, 
but an argyrancy ;t thereby intimating, that the money of Harpalus had sup- 
pressed his voice. < 

The people, being told next day of the gifi which had been" sent to Demos- 
thenes, were highly exasperated, and refused to hear his justification. Harpa 
lus was thereupon expelled the city ; and in order to discover the persons who 
had taken bribes, the magistrates commanded a strict search to be made in all 
bouses, that of Caricles excepted, who having been but recently married, was 
exempted from this inquiry, out of respect to his bride. The politeness shown 
on this occasion, does honour to Athens, and is not always exercised elsewhere. 
• Demosthenes, to prove his innocence, proposed a decree, by wLich the senate 
of the Areopagus was empowered to take cognizance of this matter. He was the 
first they tried, and was lined, upon being convicted, fifty talents, for the pay- 
ment of which he was thrown into prison ; he however, found means to escape, 
and left his country. Demosthenes did not behave with resolution and mag- 
nanimity in his banishment ; residing generally at ^gina or Trezena, every 
time he cast his eyes on Attica, his mce would be covered with tears; and he 
Buffered such words to escape from him, as were unworthy a brave man ; words 
which by no means correspond with his resolute and generous behaviour during 
his administration. Cicero was reproached with the same weakness in bis 
exile, which shows that great men are not such at ail times, and on all occa- 
sions. 

It is to be wished, for the honour of eloquence, that what Pausanias relates 
m justification of Demosthenes were true ; and it is very probable it was so. 
According to this author, Harpalus, after flying from Athens, was seized by 
Philoxenus the Macedonian ; and being racked, to extort from him the names 
of such Athenians as' had been bribed by him, he did not once mention De- 
mosthenes, whose name, had he been guilty, he would not have suppressed 
before Philoxenus, as that orator was his enemy .t 

Upon the fii-st report of Harpalus Hying to Athens, Alexander, fully deter- 
mined to go in person to punish Harpalus and the Athenians, had commanded 
a fleet to be equipped. But after news was brought that the people in their 
assembly had ordered him to depart their city, he laid aside all thoi^hts of 
returning into Europe. 



* The exprasslon in the Greek is full of b«aut j and spirit. Plutarch corrparee the gold w4iich had b«ea 
•ceepted bjr Demostheaes, to a frarrisoD of the enemy, which a governor had receired into his city, an4 
iberdby dbpossesed himself of the command of it. It^ryu^ vjrb i^c ^jses^oxiV. »o-»-«e vugai^sStyftsvei ^fufivm 

t It is impossible ^to translate the a^^reeable plajrof these Greek words: Ovy. vjri avvny^ni i^fatC^r^ 
MX •»» atjrufayxfK l*\f\fio^»i vuxra< rev B^ft»y2i/ir, j Pau3ao. I. ii. p. 14S« 
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Alexander, having^ stiH a curiosify to see the ocean, rame down from Susa, 
upon the river Eulffius ; and after having coasted the Persiao eulfto the mouth 
tM the Ti^9, he went up that rivei towards the army, which was encamped 
on its hanks, near the city of Opis,ainder the command of Hephsstion. 

Upon his arrival there, he published a declaration in the camp, by which all 
the Macedonians, who, by reason of their age, wounds, or any other infirmity, 
were unable to support any longer the fatieues of the service, were permitted 
to return into Greece ; declaring, that his design was to dischaige them, to be 
M)untiful to them, and send them back to their native country ip a safe and ho- 
Aourabl<$ manner. His intention was, in making this declaration, to oblige, 
And at the same time give them the strongest proof how greatly they were in 
bis esteem.' The very contrary, however happened: for being already dis- 
gusted upon some other accounts, especially by the visible preference which 
Alexander gave to forei^ers, they imaginea that his resolution -was to make 
Asia the seat of his empire, and to disengage himself from the Macedonians ; 
and that the only motive of bis doing this was, that they might make room for 
the new troops he had levied in the conquered countries. This alone was suf- 
ficient to exasperate them to fuiy. Upon which, without observing the least 
Oilier or discipline, or regarding the remonstrances of their officers, they went 
to the king with an air of insolence which they had never assumed till then, 
;)n<i with seditious cries, unanimously demandea to be dischaiged : saying far- 
ther, that since he despised the solaiers who had gained him all his victories, 
lie and his father Ammon might cany on the war against whom, and in what 
manner they pleased ; but as for themelves, they were fully determined not 
to serve him any longer. 

The king, no ways surprised, and without once hesitating, leaped from his 
tribunal ; caused the principal mutineers, whom he himself pointed out to his 
guards, to be immediately seized, and ordered thirteen to be punished. This 
bold and vigorous action, which astonished the Macedonians, suppressed their 
courage in an instant. Cl]iiite amazed and confounded, and scarcel)r daring to 
look at one another, they stood with downcast eyes, and were so dispirited, and 
trembled so exceedingly, that they were unable either to speak, or even to think. 
Seeing them in this condition, he re-ascended his tribunal, where, after repeat- 
ing to them, with a severe countenance, and a menacing tone of voice, the nu- 
merous favours which Philip his father had bestowed upon them, and all the 
marks of kindness and friendship by which he himself had distinguished them, 
he concluded with these words : " You all desire a discharge ; fgrant it you. 
Go now, and publish to the whole world, that you have left your prince to the 
merey of the nations he bad conquered, who were more affectionate to him 
than you." After speaking thus, he returned suddenly into his tent ; cashiered 
his old guard ; appointed another in its place, all composed of Persian soldiers ; 
^ut himself up for some days, and would not, during the time, see any person. 

Had the Macedonians been sentenced to die, it could not have surprised them 
more than when news was brought them, that the King had confided the guard 
of his person to the Persians. They could suppress their grief no longer, so 
tnat nothing was heard but cries, groans, and lamentations. Soon after, they 
all ran together to the king's tent, &rew down their arms, confessing their guilt, 
acknowledging their fault with tears and sighs ; declared that the loss of life 
would not be so grievous as the loss of honour ; and protested that they would not 
leave the place till the king had pardoned them. At last, Alexander cculd no 
longer resist the tender proofs they gave of their sorrow and repentance ; so 
that when he himself, at his coming out of his tent, saw them in this d^'ected*" 
condition, he could not refrain from tears ; and, after some gentle reproaches, 
which were softened by an air of humanity and kindness, he declared so loua 
as to be heard by them all, that he restored tliem to his friendship. This was 
restoring them to life, as was manifest from their shouts. 

He afterwards discharged such Macedonians as were no longer able to car- 
ry arms, and sent them hack to their native country with rich presents. Hr 
cdmmahded, that at the exhibition of the public earnest they should be lUow 
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the cmef placed in the theatre, aud tfaext; sir with civmm on Aeir hmik ; and 

gave ordtrs, that the chiidren of those who had lost thehr lives in his senrioe^ 
should receive, during their minority, the same pay which had been given 
their fathers. Such support and honours granted to veterans, must necessari* 
ly ennoble, m a very conspicuous manner, the military profession. It is not 
possible for a government to enrich every soldier in particular ; but it may ani- 
mate and cons<^)!e him by marks of distinction, which inspire a stronger ardour 
for war, more constancy in the service, and nobler sentiments and motives. 

Alexander appointed Craterus commander of these soldiers, to whom he gave 
the government of Macedonia, Tbessaly, and Thrace, which Antipater had 
enjoyed ; and the latter was commanded to brin^ the recruits instead of Cra- 
terus. The king had long since been quite tired with the complaints of hit 
riother and Antipater, who could not agree. She chaiged Antipater with as* 
piring at sovereign power, and the latter complained of her violent and un* 
tractable disposition ; and bad often declared m his letters, that she did not 
behave in a manner suitable to her dignity. It was with some reluctance Ad- 
tipaler resigcned his government. 

From Opis, Alexander arrived at Ecbatana in Media, where, after having 
despatched the most urgent affairs of the kii^dom, he again solemnized games 
and festivals. There had come to him from Greece, three thousand dancers, 
makers of machinery, and other persons skilled in diversions of this kind. It 
happened very unluckily, during the celebration of these festivals, that He- 
phnestipn died of a disease which he brought upon himself. Alexander aban- 
doning himself to immoderate drinking, his whole court followed bis example, 
and sometimes spent whole days and nights in these excesses. In one of thena 
Hepheestion lost his life. He was the most intimate friend the king had, th« 
confidant of all secrets, and, to say all in a word, a second self. Craterus only 
seemed to dispute this honour with him. A few words, which one day 



caped that prince, shows the difference he made betvieen these two courtiers. 
'•Craterus, says he, "loves the king, but Hephaestion loves Alexander." 
This expression signifies, if I mistake not, that Hephaestion had devoted him- 
self, in a tender and affectionate manner, to the person oi Alexander ; but that 
Craterus loved him as a king, that is, was concerned for his reputation, and 
sometimes was less obsequious to his will, than he was zealous for his gloiy^ 
and interest. An excellent character, but very uncommon.* 

Heph^estion was as much beloved by all the courtiers, as hf Alexander him- 
self. Modest, even-tempered, beneficent ; free from pride, avarice, and jea- 
lousy ; he never aljused his credit, nor preferred himself to those officers whose 
merit made them necessary to his sovereign. He was universally regretted : 
but his death thi-ew Alexander into excessive sorrow, to which he abandoned 
himself in such a manner, as was unworthy so great a king. He seemed to 
receive no consolation, but in the extraordinary funeral honours he paid to his 
friend at his arrival in Babylon, whither he commanded Perdiccas to cany his 
corpse. , 

In order to remove, by business and employment, the melancholy ideas 
which the death of his favourite perpetually awakened in his mind, Alexander 
marched his army against the Cossasi, a warlike. nation inhabiting the moun- 
tains of Media^ whom not one of the Persian monarchs had ever Been able to - 
conmier.^ The king, however, reduced them in forty days, afterwards passed 
the Tigris, and marclied towards Babylon • 

SECTION XVIII.7--ALEXANDEII ENTERS BABYLON. HIS DEATH, HIS CORPSX 
CONVEYED TO THE TEMPLE OP JUPITER-AMMON. 

Alexander being arrived within a league and a half of Babylon, the Chal 
deans, who pretended to know futurity by the stars, deputed to him some of 
their old men, to acquaint him, that he would be in danger of his life, in case 
he entered that city ; and were very ui^ent with him to go no farther. The 
Babylonish astrologers were held in such great reputation, that this adnce 
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.iAi*« 'n MtikjiOiis iiupressKm on nn mind, and oried mm with ooohuioD 
and dreaa. Upon this, after sending several of the grandees of his court to 
. aby]on, he himself went another way ; and having marched about ten leagues, 
ae stopped for some time in the place where he had encamped his army. jThe 
Greek philosophers, being told the foundation of his fear and scruples, waited 
upon him ; when setting in the strongest light the principles of Anaxagoras, 
ivbose tenets they followed, they demonstrated to him, in the strongest man- 
uer, the vanity ot astrolo^ ; and made him have so great a contempt for di« 
vination in general, and /or that of the Chaldeans in particular, that be imme- 
diately marched toward Babylon with his whole army.* He knew that there 
were arjrived in that city, ambassadors from all parts of the world, who waited 
for his coming ; the whu4e earth echoing so with the terroi of his name, that 
the several nations came, with inexpressible ardour, to pay homage to Alexan- 
der, as to him who was to be their sovereign. This view, which agreeably 
soothed the strongest of all his passions, contributed very much to stifle eveiy 
other reflection, and to make him careless of all advice that might be given 
him ; so that he set forward with all possible diligence toward that great city, 
there to hold the states-general, as it were, of the world. After making a 
most magnificent entiy, he gave audience to all the ambassadors, with me 
grandeur and dignity suitable to a great monarch, ard, at the same time, with 
the affability and politeness of a prince who is desirous of winning the affec* 
tion of all. He loaded those of Epidaurus with great presents for the deity 
who presides over their city, as well as over health, but reproached him at the 
same time. ** -^sculapius," says he, '* has shuwed me but very Jittle indal- 
eence in not preserving the life of a friend, who was as dear to me as myself." 
In private, he discovered a great friendship for such of the deputies of Greece 
as came co cor«ratulate him on his victories, and his happy return : and he re- 
stored them all tlie statues, and other curiosities, which Xerxes had carried 
out of Greece, that were found in Susa, Babylon, Pasargada, and other places. 
We are told, that among these were the statues of Harmodiusand Aristogiton, 
and that they were brought back to Athens.t 

The ambassadors from Corinth having offered him, in the name of their city. 
the freedom of it, he laughed at an offer which seemed altogether unworthy of 
one who had attained so exalted a pitch of grandeur and power. When, bow- 
ever, Alexander was told that Corinth had granted this privilege to Hercules 
only, he accepted it with joy ; and eloried in treading in his steps, and resem- 
bling him in all thii«s. But, says Seneca, in what ^d this frantic young man, 
with whom successful temerity passed for virtue, resemble Hercules ? The 
latter, free from all self-interested views, travelled through the worid, merely 
to serve the several nations he visited, and to puige the eartM of such robbers 
as infested it : whereas Alexander, who is justly entitled the plunderer of na- 
tions, made his glory consist in carrying desolation into all places, and in ren- 
dering himself the terror of mankind.J , i ,. i 

At the same time he wrote a letter, which was to have been read publicly 
in the assembly of the Oljrmpic games, whereby the several cities of Greece 
were commanded to permit all exiles to return into their native countiy, those 
excepted who had committed sacrilege, or any other crime deserving death : 
and ordered Antipater to employ an armed fore* against such cities as should 
refuse to obey. This letter was read in the assembly. But as for the Athen- 
ians and ^tolians, they did not think themselves obliged to put orders in ex- 
ecution which seemed to interfere with their liberty. 

Alexander, after having despatched these affairs, finding himself now at J«- 
jwre, began to think of Hephaestion's burial. This he solemnized with greater 

• Arriaa. 1. vii. p. 294—309. Q,. Curt. 1. x. c. 4—7. PluU in Alex. ^>. TO5— 707. 

t Diod. 1. xvii. p. 577—583. Jostin. 1. xii. c. 13— 1«. 

t Qoid illiMmilcliabebatTeMUWSftdoteiceo*, cui provirtute eratfeUx temeritasT Hcrculesmlwl iumtI- 

riL Ofbem teirarum traavhrit, non concupiscentlo, »ed vindicando— malonim hostis, bononim vindex, ter- 

rarom marisqne pacator. At hie a pueritia latro geDtium<|ue va»tator— »uminun» bowua duxit, tenon eMf» 

coactM aaofCtfUbm*'— Seaec. de Benel^ L i. c. 13. .... 
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magnificence, than had ever been eesn. As he himself imderfoc^ flie man- 
agement of this funeral, he commanded all the neiehbouring ciHes to contri- 
bute their utmost in exalting the potnp of it. He likewise oraered all the na- 
tions of Asia to extinguish ivhat tne Persians call the sacred fire, till the cere- 
mony of the interment should be ended ; which was considered as an ill omen, 
it being never practised in Persia, except at the death of a monarch. AJl the 
officers and courtiers, to- please Alexander, caused images to be carved of that 
favourite, of gold, ivory, and other precious materials. 

At the same time the king having ^cured a great number of architects, and 
skilful workmen, first caused near six furlongs of the wall of Babylon to be 
thrown down ; and, having got together a great number of bricks, and^levelled 
the spot designed for the funeral pile, he bad a most magnificent monumental 
structure erected ovfer it. ^ • 

This edifice was divided into thirty pa^rts, in each of which was raised a uni- 
form building, the roof of which was covered with great planks of palm-tree 
wood. The who!e formed a perfect square, the circumference of which was 
adorned with extraordinary magnificence. Each side was a furlong, or one 
hundred fathoms, in ler^th. At the foot of it, and in the first row, were set 
two hundred and forty-tour prows of ships gilded, on the buttresses,* or sup- 
porters of which were fixed the statues of two archers, four cubits high, with 
* one knee on the ground ; and two other statues, in an upright posture, com- 
pletely armed, larger than life, being five cubits in height. The spaces be- 
tween the prows were spread and adorned with purple cloth. Over these prows 
was a colonnade of large flambeaux, the ^afls of which were fifteen cubits high» 
embellished with crowns of gold at the part where they were held. The flame 
of those flambeaux ending at top, terminated towards eagles, which, with their 
heads inclining downwards, and extended wings, served as capitals. Dragons 
fixed near, or upon the base, tumefl their heads upwards towards the eagles. 
Over this colonnc^de stood a third, in the base of which was represented, in re- 
lievo, a party of hunting animals of eveij kind. On the fourth, the combat of 
the Centaurs was represented in gold. Lastly, on the fifth, were placed alter- 
nately, golden figures, representing lions and bulls. The whole edifice termi- 
nated with military trophies, after the Macedonian and barbarian fashion, as 
so many symbols of the victory of the former, and defeat of the latter. On 
the entablatures and roof were represented syrens, the hollow bodies of which 
were filled, but in an impel ceptible manner, with musicians, who sang mourn- 
ful airs and dirges in hoiAr ot the deceased. This edifice wa^upwards of one 
hundred and thirty cubits high, that is, above one hundred and ninety-five feet. 

The beauty and the design of this structure, the singularity and magnificence 
of the decorations, and the several ornaments of it, surpassed the most won- 
derful productions of fancy, and were all in an exquisite taste. Alexander bad 
appointed to supermtend the building of this edifice, Stasicratps, a great archi- 
tect, and admirably well skilled in mechanics, in all whose inventions and de 
signs there appeared, not only prodigious magnificence and surprising boldness, 
but such a greatness as was scarcely conceivable. 

It was this artist who, discoursing some time before with Alexander, had 
told him, that of all the mountains he knew, none would so well admit of being 
cut into the shape of a man, as Mount Athos in Thrace ; that, if he therefore 
pleased but to give orders, be would make this mountain the most durable of 
all statues, and that which would lie most open to the view of the universe. In 
its left hand it should bold a city, consisting of ten thousand inhabitants ; an<l 
■from its right should pour a great river, whose waters would dischaige them- 
selves into the sea. One would have thought that this project would jiave 
pleased Alexander, who sought for the great and marvellous in a-11 things ; 
nevertheless, he rejected it, and wisely answered, that it was enough there was 
one prince whose folly Mount Athos wo((ld eternize. This was meant of Xerxes, 

♦ In Greek ^EirjtriSii, ot ears. These are two pieces of timber, which project to the ri^ht mad left of 
IIiQ prow. 
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The expense of the splendid monument which this prinse erected in honour 
of Hephsestion, with that of the funeral, amounted to upwards of twelve thou* 
sand talents. But, what man was ever so ridiculously and extravagantly pro- 
fuse '^ All this gold, all this silver, was no other than the blood of nations, and 
the substance of provinces, which were thus sacrificed to a vain ostentation. 

To crown the affection which Alexander had for his deceased friend, some- 
thing was still wanting to the honours he paid him, to raise them above human 
nature ; and this was what he propoi^d, and for that purpose had sent to the 
temple of Ammon a trusty person named Philip, to inquire the will of the god* ^ 
it doubtless was the echo of that of Alexander ; and the answer was, that sa- 
crifices might be offered to Hephestion, as a demigod. These were not spared 
in any manner ; Alexander himseif first setting the example, when he made % 
great feast, to which upwards of ten thousand persons were invited. At the 
same time, he wrote to Cleomenes, governor of Egypt, commanding him to 
build a temple to Hephsstion in Alexandria, and another in the isle of Pharos. 
In this letter, which is still extant, to excite bis diligence, and hasten the work, 
oe gp^nts the governor, who was despised universally ibr his injustice and ra- 
pine, a general pardon for all his crimes, past, present, and future ; provided 
that, at his return, the temple and city should be completed. And now, nothing 
fias seen but new altars, temples, and festivals \ no oaths were administered 
but in the name of the new deity ; to question his divinity was a capital crime. 
An old officer, a friend of Hephaestion, having bewailed nim as dead, in pass- 
ing before his tomb, had like to have been put to death for it ; nor would bt 
have been pardoned, had not Alexander been assured, that the officer wept, 
merely from some remains of tenderness, and not as doubting Heph%stion's 
divinity. I cannotsay whether Alexander prevailed so iar, as to maxe anyone 
eive credit to Hephsstion's divinity ; but ne himself appeared, or at least en« 
neavoured to appear, firmly persuaded of it ; and gloried, not only that he had 
a god for his father, but that lie himself could make ^ods. 

During almost a year which Alexander continued m Babylon, he revolved a 
great many projects in his mind ; such as, to go round Africa by sea, to make 
a complete discoveiy of all the nations, lying round the Casoian sea, and in- 
habiting its coasts ; to coiiquer Arabia, to make war with Cartnage, and to sub* 
due the rest of Europe. The very thoughts of sitting still fatigued him, and 
the great vivacity of his imagination and ambition would never suffer him to 
be at rest ; nay, could he have conquered the whole world, he would have 
sought a new one, to satiate the avidity of his desires. 

The embellishing of Babylon also employed his thoughts very much. I" ind- 
ing it surpassed in extent, in -conveniency, and in whatever can be wished^ 
either for the necessities or pleasures of life, all the other cities of the East, he 
resolved to make it the seat of his empire ; and for that purpose, was desirous 
of adding to it all the convenicncies and ornaments possible. 

This city, as well as the country round about it, had suffered greatly by the 
breaking of the bank or dyke of the Euphrates, at the head of the canal called 
Pallacopa. The river running out of its usual channel, by this breach, over- 
flowed the whole countir ; ana forcing its way perpetually, the breach grew at 
last so wide, that it would have cost almost as much to repair the bank, as the 
raisir^ of it had done at first. So little water was left in the channel of the 
Euphrates about Babylon, that there was scarcely depth enough for small boat« 
which consequently was of great prejudice to the city. 



• Proud Athos, who llfteit thy head to hearen, be not so bold as lo oppose to my workroeii, nch roekt 
•ivl stones as they caooot cut ; otherwis" I will cut Ihee quite to pieces, ana throw thee into the aea.-»P]ut. 
dt lAcobib. p. 6^5.. o . - 

f The laxarlhes is here meant. t PluU b Fortun. Alei. Serm. i. p. 335 
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Alexander undertook to reme<fy this, for which purpose he embarked ui>on 
the Euphrates, in order to take a view of the place. It was on this occasion 
that he reproached, in a ludicrous, and insulting tone of voice, the magi and 
Chaldeans who accompanied him, for the vanity of their predictions ; since, 
Dotwitbstandine the ill omens with which they had endeavoured to terrify him, 
as if he had been a credulous woman, he had entered Babylon, and was 
returned from it in safety. Attentive to nothing but the object of his voyage, 
he went and reviewed the breach, and gave the proper orders for repairing aud 
Tc^storingit to its former condition. 

This design of Alexander merited the greatest applause. Such works are 
truly worthy in great princes, and give immortal honour to their name, as not 
beii^ the effect of a ridiculous vanity, but entirely calculated for the public 
good. By the execution of this project, he would have recovered a whole pro- 
vince which lay under water; and have made the river more navigable, and 
consequently ot greater service to the Babylonians, by turning it again into its 
channel as before. 

This work, after having been carried on for the length of thirty furlongs, a 
leaffue and a half, was stopped by difficulties owing to the nature of the soil ; 
and the death of this prince, which happened soon after, put an end to thi^ pro- 
ject, and several others he bad formed. A supreme cause, unknown to men, 
prevented its execution. The real obstacle to the success of it, was the curse 
which God had pronounced against this city : an anathema which no human 
power could divert or retard. 1 will cut oflf from Babylon the name and rem- 
nant," the Lord of hosts had sworn above three hundred years before : " I will 
also make it a possession for the bittern, and pools of water: and I will sweep 
it with the besom of destruction.* It shall never be inhabited, neither shall il 
be dwelt in from generation to generation. Neither shall the shepherds make 
their fold there.' 7 Heaven and earth would sooner have passej away, than 
Alexander's design been put in execution. No river >vas now to flow by Ba- 
bylon ; the places round it were to be overflowed and changed to uninhabitable 
fens ; it was to be rendered inaccessible by prodigious quantities of mud and 
dirt ; and the city, as well as the countiy about it^ were to be covered by stag- 
nated waters, which would make all access to it impracticable. Thus it now 
ies \l and all things were to conspire to reduce it to this dejected state, in order 
that the prophecy might be completely fulfilled ; " for the Lord of hosts hath 
purposed, and wno shall disannul it ? and his hand is stretched outj and who 
shall turn it back ?"§ Nothine shows more evidently the strer^th and weight 
of this invincible curse, than the efforts of the most powerful prince that ever 
reigned ; a prince, the most obstinate that ever was, with regard to the canr- 
Ing on his projects ; a prince, none of whose enterprises had ever miscarried ; 
but who failed in this, though it did not seem so difficult as the rest. 

Another design which Alexander meditated, and had most at heart, was the 
repairing the temple of Belus. Xerxes had demolished it in his return from 
Greece, and it had lain in ruins ever since. Alexander was resolved, not only 
to rebuild it, but evefa to raise a much more magnificent temple. Accordingly, 
he had caused all the rubbish to be removed : and finding that the magi, to 
whose care he had left this, went on but slowly, he made his soldiers work : 
and although ten thousand oi them were daily employed at it, tor two months 
successively, the work was not finished at the death of this prince, so p'Nodi- 
gious were its ruins. When it came to the turn of the Jewish soldiers, who 
were in his army, to work as the rest had done, they could not be prevailed 
upon to give their assistance ; but excused themselves with saving, that as 
idolatry was forbidden by the tenets of their religion; they therefore were not 
allowed to assist in building a temple desired for idolatrous worship ; and 
accordingly not one lent a hand on this occasion. They were punished for dis- 
obedience, but all to no purpose ; so that, at last, Alexander, admiring their 

» , ,, , p r ■■ I 

» Iia. XIV, 32, 33. t Ibid. xUi. 3Q t See what it said on this subject in the history of Crnis. 
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p^verertooe, discliafged, and sent them home.* Chis acnipulous resolution 

of the Jews is a lesson to many Christians, as it teaches them, that they are not 
allowed to join or assist in the commission of an action that is contraiy to the 
law of God. 

One cannot forbear admiring the conduct of Providence on this occasion. 
God had broken to pieces, by the hand of his servant Cyrus, the idol Belus^f 
the g^od who rivalledf the Lord of Israel ; he afterwards caused Xerxes to de- 
molish his temple. These first blows which the Lord struck at Babylon, were 
so many omens of its total ruin ; and it was as impossible for Alexandler to com- 
plete the rebuilding of this temple, as for Julian, some centuries after, to re* 
store that of Jerusalem. 

Although Alexander employed himself in the works above mentioned, during^ 
his staj in Babylon, he spent the gretf«A.w% part of his time in such pleasures as 
that city afforded; and one would conclude, that the chief aim, botn of his oc- 
cupations and diversions, was to stupify himself, and to drive from his mind the 
melancholy and afflicting ideas of an impending death, with which be was 
threatened by all the predictions of the magi and other soothsaye'rs : for though, 
in certain moments, ne. seemed not to regard the various notices which haa 
l»een^given him ; he was however seriously affected with them inwardly ; and 
these eloomy reflections were for ever returning to hi^mind. They terri6ed 
him atlast to such a degree, that whenever the most msignificant thing hap- 
pened, his imagination swelled it immediately to a prodigy, and interpreted it 
mto an unhappy omen. The palace was now filled with sacrifices, \>ith per- 
sons whose office was to perform expiations and purifications, and with others 
who pretended to prophesy. It was certainly a spectacle worthy a philosophic 
eye, to see a prince, at whose nod the world trembled, abandoned to the strong- 
est terrors ; so true is it, says Plutarch, that if the contempt of the ^ods, and 
the incredulity which prompts us neither to fear nor believe any thing, be a 
ereat misfortune, the superstitious man, whose soiil is a prey to the most abject 
fears, the most ridiculous follies, is equally unhappy, ft is plain that Goj, by 
n just judgment, tock a pleasure in degrading, before all ages and nations, and 
in sinking lower than the condition of the vulgar, the man who had a^cted to 
set himself above human nature, and to eaual himself to the Deity. This prince 
had sought, in all his actions, that vain glory of conquest which men most ad- 
mire ; and to which they affix, more than to any thing else, the idea of grandeur . 
and God delivered him up to a ridiculous superstition, which virtuous men of 
good sense and understanding despise most, and than which, nothing can be 
more weak or grovelling. 

Alexander was therefore for ever solemnizing new festivals, and perpetually 
at new banouets, in which he drank with his usual intemperance. After haviittf 
spent a whole night in carousing, a second was proposed to him. He met accorf 
ingly , and there were twenty guests at table. He drank to the health of every 
person in company, and then pledged them severally. After this, calling for 
the cup of Hercules, which contained six bottles, it was filled, when he poured 
it all down, drinking to a Macedonian of the company, named Proteas, and 
afterwards pledged nim again in the same bumper. He had no soonet swal 
lowed it, than he fell upon the floor. ** Hfere then," says Seneca, describing 
the fatal effects of drunkenness, " is this hero ; invincible to all the toils of pro- 
digious marches, to the dangers of sieges and combats, to the most violent ex- 
tremes of heat and cold ; here he lies, conquered by his intemperance, ttnd 
struck tc the earth by the fatal cup of Hercules. "J 

^ In this condition he was seized with a violent fever, and carried half dead to 
his palace. The fever continued, though with some favourable intervals, in 

* Joseph us contra Appinn. 1. 1. e. 8. f God gives him tfaisDa.ine in Isaiah 

X Alexan^lrum tot itinerR, totpra:lia,tot-hiemes, perqnas.victa temponinf locoromque difficultate, 
lierat, tot fhiminaez i^oto ca4!entia,tot mnriatutum dimiserant; inteinperantiabibendi,etiU« Heroal 
ac fatalis aerphus condidit — Seaec Kpist 83 
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wbich he pfare tlie necesAry orders for the sailing of the fleet, and tbe tnaftrb-* 
ing: of his land forces, being persuaded he should soon recover. But at las$t, 
findine^ himself past all hopes, and his vdice beginning to fail, he drew his ring 
from nis finger, and gave it to Perdiccas, with orders to convey his corpse t^ 
the temple of Ammon. 

Notwithstanding his great weakness, he struggled with death, and, raising 
himself upon his elbow, presented his soldiers, to whom he could not refuse 
this last testimony of friendship, his dying hand to kiss.* After this, his princi- 
pal courtiers asking to whom he left the empire, he answered, "to the most 
worthy ;" adding, that he foresaw the decision of this would give occasion to 
strange funeral games after his decease. And Perdiccas inquiring farther, at 
what time they should pay him viivine honours, he replied, " when you are 
happy." These were his last words, and soon after he expired. He was thirty- 
-two years and eight months old, and had reigned twelve. He died in the mid- 
dle of the spring, the first year of the 114th Olympiad. 

No cne, say Plutarch and Arrian, suspected then that Alexander had been 
poisoned ; and yet at this time such reports generally prevail.f But the state 
of his body proved that he did not die by that means ^ for all his chief officers 
disagreeing among themselves, the corpse, though it lay quite neglected for 
several days in Babyl^, which stands in a hot climate, did not show the least 
symptoms of putrefaction. The true poison which brought him to his end was 
wine, which has killed many thousands besides Alexander. It was neverthe- 
less believed afterwards, that this prince had been poisoned by the treachery 
of Antipater's ^ons : that Cassander, the eldest of them, brought the poison^ 
fiftm Greece ; that lolas, his younger brother, threw the fatal draught into 
Alexander's cup, of which he was toe bearer ; and that he chose the time of 
the ereat feast mentioned above, in order that the prodigious quantity of wine 
he then drank might conceal the true cause of his death. The state of Anti- 
pater's affairs, at that time, gave some grounds for this suspicion. He was 
persuaded that he had been recalled with no other view than to ruin him, 
I)ecause of his mal-administration during his vice-royalty ; and it was not alto- 
gether improbable that he commanded his sons to commit a crime which would 
save his own life, by taking away that of his sovereign. An undoubted cir 
cumstance is, that he could never wash out this stain ; and that as lon^ as he 
lived, the Macedonians detested him as a traitor who had poisoned their king. 
Aristotle was also suspected, but with no great foundation. 

Whether Alexander lost his life by poison, or by excessive drinking, it is 
surprising to see the prediction of the magi and sdothsa^ers, with regard to his 
dying in Babylon, so exactly fulfilled. It is certain and indisputable, that God 
has reserved to himself only the knowledge of futurity ; and 4f the soothsayers 
and oracles have sometimes foretold things which really came to pass, they 
could do it no other way than by their impious correspondence with devils, -who, 
by their penetration and natural sagacity, find out several methods whereby 
they dive to a certain degree into futurity, with regard to approaching events ; 
and are enabled to make predictions, which, though they appear above the 
reach of human undsrstandings, are yet not above that of malicious spirits of 
darkness. The knowledge those evil spirits have of all the circumstances 
which precede and prepare an event ; the part they frequently bear in it, by 
inspiring such of the wicked as are given up to them with the thoughts and 
desire of doing certain actions, and committing certain crimes ; an inspiration 
to which they are sure those wicked persons will consent : by these things, 



• Ciuau^am vioJentiamrrbi djlabetur, in cubltam tamen erectus, dextram omnibus, qui eam contin^ertt 
#«UeDt, porrexit. Q,ih> »utem illam osctilari non«urreret, qna; jam fato oppresia, maximi exercitus con»- 
plesw, humanile quam spiritu vividiore, sufficit; — Val. Max. 1. v. c 1. 

tA. M. 3683. Ant. J. C. 321. 
^ ^ It b pretended that this poison was an extremety cold water, which exudes drop hj drop, from a rock 
in Arcadia, called Nonacris. Very little of it falls, and it is so very sharp, that it corrodes whatever vca 
st»l receiveB it. those excepted which arc made of a mule's hoof. We are told, that it waf brought for 

*' horrid purpose from-Oreccc to Babylon in a vessel of the latter sort. 
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Merfti are enabled to fo r eaec and finetell certain particiiian.* ^^"hey* indeed, 

often mistake in their conjectures, but God also sometimes permits them to 
succeed in them, in orde^ to punish the impiety of those, wtio, in contradiction 
to his commands, inquire their fate of such lying spirits.! y 

The moment that Alexander's death was known, the whole palace echoed 
with cries anderoans. The vanquished bewailed nim with as many tears as 
the victors. The grief for his death occasionine; the remembrance of his many 
eood qualities, all his faults were foigotten. The Persians declared him to 
nave been the most just, the kindest sovereign that ever reigned over them : 
the Macedonians, the best, the most valiant prince in the universe ; and all 
exclaimed a&nainst the gods for ha vii^ enviously bereaved mankind of him, in 
the flower of his age, and at the height of his fortune. The Macedonians 
imaeined they saw Alexander with a firm and intrepid air. still lead them on to 
battle, besiege cities, climb walls, and reward such as had distin^ished them- 
selves. They then reproached themselves for having refused him divine ho- 
nours ; and confessed tney bad been ungrateful and impious, for bereaving him 
of a name he so justly merited. 

. After rendering him this homage of veneration and tears, they turned their 
whole thoughts and reflections on tneraselves, and on the sad condition to which 
they were reduced by Alexander's death. They considered, that they were 
on the farther side, with respect to Macedonia, of the Euphrates, witnout a 
leader to head them ; and surrounded with enemies, who aohorred their new 
yoke. As the king died without nominating his successor, a dreadful futurity 
presented itself to their imagination : and exhibited nothing but divisions, civil 
wars, and a fatal necessity of still shedding their blood, and of opening their 
former wounds, not to conquer Asia, but omy to give a king to it ; and to raise 
to the throne perhaps some mean officer or wicked wretch. 

This great mourning was not confined to Babylon, but spread over all the pro- 
vinces J and the news of it soon reached Sysigambis. One of her daughters 
was with her, who being still inconsolable for the death of Hephaestion, her 
iiusband, felt all her private woes revived by the sight of the public calamity. 
But Sysigambis bewailed the several misfortunes of her family ; and this new 
affliction awakened tbe remembrance of all its former sufferings. One would 
have thought that Darius was but just dead, and that this unfcnlunate mother 
solemnized the funeral of two sons at the same time. She wept the living no 
less than the dead : " Who now," she would say, *' will take care of my daugh- 
ters ? Where shall we find another Alexander ?'* She would fancy that she 
saw them again reduced to a state of captivity, and that they bad lost their 
kingdom a second time ; but with this difference, that now Alexander was gone, 
they had no refuge left. At last she sunk under her grief. This princess, who 
had borne with patience the death of her father, her husband, eighty of her 
brothers, who were murdered in one day by Ochus, and to say all in one 
word, that of Darius her son, and the ruin of her family ; though she had sub- 
mitted patiently to all these losses, she however had not strength of mind suffi- 
cient to support her^lf after the death of Alexander. She would not take 
anv sustenance, and starved herself to death, to avoid surviving this last 
calamity. 

After Alexander's death, great contentions arose among the Macedonians, 
about apjpointing a successor, of which I shall give an account in its proper 
place. After seven days spent in confusion and disputes, it was agreed that 
Aridaeus, bastard brother to Alexander, should be declared king ; and that in 
case Roxana, who was eight months gone with child, should be delivered of a 
son, he should i^are the throne in conjunction with Aridaeus, and that Perdic- 



* Daemones ]|ervenis, (lolcnt,) malefacU nadere, de qaorvm moribut eerti tODt quod tint eis t^lin sua- 
^otibns conseosuri. Smdent autem miris et invisibilibus modit. — St. Aajf. de Diriaat. Dannon. p. &09. 

I Facile est et non iosongpruum, ut omnipotena et Justas* ad eorum pniiain quibus ista |;>nBdicaatiiP->oc* 
to apparata miniflteriorum nionim etiam <oiritibi» talibM altquid divLnationM taipertiat.— >Sl. Aiv* ^ 
Dir. C^iHBSt. ad Simplte !. ti. Q,iNB»t. 3. 
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. cas>shoald bave the care of botii ; for Arklsus was a weak man, and wanted a 
guardian as much as a child. 

The Egyptians and Chaldeans having embalmed tbe king's corpse after their 
manner^ Aridaeus was appointed to convey it to the temple of Jupiter-Ammon. 
Two whole years were emi)loyed in preparing *for this magnificent funeraJ^ 
which made Olymnias bewail the fate of ner son, who bavins^ had the ambi- 
tion to rank himself among the gods, was so long deprived of burial, a privi. 
lege allowed to the meanest of mortals.* 

SECTION XIX. — THE JUDGMENT WE ARE TO FORM OF ALEXANDER. 

The reader would not be satisfied, if, aAer having given a detail of Alexan 
der's actions, I should not take notice of the judgment we are to form of them ,. 
especially as authors have differed widely in tl]^ir opinions with regard to th« 
merits of this prince. Some have applauded him with a kind of ecstasy, ai 
the model of a perfect hero, which opinion seems to have prevailed ; others^ 
on the contrary, have represented bim in such colours, as at least sully, if not 
quite eclipse, the splenaour of his victories. 

This diversity of sentiments denotes that of Alexander's qualities ; and Jt 
must be confessed, that good and evil, virtues and vices, were never more 
equally blended, than in the prince whose history we have written.! But this 
is not all ; for Alexander appears very different according to the times or sea- 
sons in which we consider him, as Livy has very justly observed. In the inquiry 
he makes concerning the fate of Alexander's arms, in case he had turned them 
towards Italy, he discovers in him a kind of double Alexander; the one, wise, 
temperate, judicious, brave, intrepid, but, at the same time, prudent, and cir- ^ 
cumspect : the other, immersed in all the wantonness of a haughty prosperity ; ^ 
vain, proud, arrogant, fiery ; softened by delights, abandoned to mtemperance 
and excesses ; in a word, resembling Darius rather than Alexander rand having 
made the Macedonians degenerate into all the vices of the Persians, by the 
new turn of mind, and the new manners, he assumed after his conquests.J 

I shall have an eye to this plan, in the account 1 am now to give of Alex- 
ander's character, and shall consider it under two aspects, and, in a manner, 
two eras : first, from his youth till the battle of Issus, and the siege of Tyre, 
which followed soon after; and, secondly, from that victory till his death. The 
former will exhibit to us great qualities with few defects, according to the idea 
the heathens had of these ; the second will represent to us enormous vices ; and, 
notwithstanding the splendour of so many victories, veiy little true and solid 
merit, even with rftgard to warlike actions, a few battles excepted, in which he 
suf tained his reputation. 

PART FIRST. 

We are first to acknowledge and admiie, in Alexander, a happy disposition, 
cultivated and improved by an excellent education. He had a great, noble* 
and generous soul. He delighted in bestowing and doing service, qualities he 
bad acquired in his infant years. A young lad, whose business it was to gather 
up and throw the balls when he played at tennis, to whom he had given no- 
thing, taught him a good lesson on that subject. As he alw&ys threw the balls 
to the other players, the king, with an angry air, cried to him, " and am I then 
to have no ball ?" " No, sir," replied the lad, "you do not ask me for it." 
T*iis witty and ready answer gave great satisfaction to the prince, w[io laughei 
a/fd afterwards was very liberal to him. After this, there was no occasion to 
ejfcite him to acts of generosity ; for he would be quite angry with such as 
re&fted them at his hands. Finding Phocion continue inflexible on this head, 
' — ■ 1 . . 

• j^^lian. I. xiii. c. 30. 
t Luxuria. industrial comitate, arrogRntia ; mniis bonisque artibas mixtos. — '^Acit. 
I Et loqinmur de Alexandre nondutn merso secundis rebus, quarum nemo intolerantior fuit. Q,ui si es 
faioita RoriB fortunae, novioue, ut tta dicam, ingenii, quod sibi victor indoerat, spectetur. Dario mans s>> 
milv qaam ALsxandro in Italiam venisset, «t excrcitum Macedonios oblitum, deg«neraat«Dqtte jua io 
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he told fatin hy letter, ** that be would no long:er be bis friend, in case be re- 
fused to accept of his favours."* 

Alexander, as if he had been sensible of the mighty things to which he was 
born, endeavoured to shine on all occasions, and appear more conspicuous tjian 
any other person. No one was ever fired with so strong a love for glory ; and 
it IS well known that ambition, which is considered by .Christians as a great 
vice, was looked upon by the be.athens as a great virtue. It was that which 
made Alexander support with courage all the toils and fatigues necessary for 
those who would distinguish themselves in the exercises both of body and mind. 
He was accustomed very early to a sober, bard, plain way of life, uncorrupted 
with luxury or delicacy of any kind ; a way of life highly advantageous to 
young soldiers. 

I do not know whether any prince in the world had a nobler education than 
Alexander. He was very convei-sant in eloquence, poetry, polite learning, the 
whole circle of arts, and the most abstracted and most sublime sciences. Ho\f 
happy was he m meeting with so great a preceptos! None but an Aristotle 
was nt for an Alexander. I am overjoyed to fina the disciple pay so illustrious 
a testimony in respect to his master, by declaring he was more indebted to him, 
in one sense, than to his father. A man who thinks and speaks in this manner, 
must be fully sensible of the great advantages of a good education. 

The effects- of this were soon seen. Is it possible for us to admire too much 
the great solidity and judgment which this young prince discovered in his con- 
versation with the Persian ambassadors? his early wisdom, while, in his youth, 
be acted as regent during his father's absence, and pacified the feuds which had 
broken out in IVIacedonia ? his courage and bravery at the battle of Chseronea, 
in which he so gloriously distinguished himself? 

It is a pain for me to see him wanting in respect to his father at a banquet, 
and employing severe, insulting expressions on that occasion. It is true, in- 
deed, that the insult which Philip offered Olympias, his mother, in divorcing 
her, transported him in a manner beyond himself; but still, no pretence, no 
injustice or violence, can either justi^ or excuse such usage to a father and a 
king. 

He afterwards discovered more moderation, when on occasion of the insolent 
'and sediHous discourses held by his soldiers in an insurrection, he said, '* that 
nothing was more royal, than for a man to hear with calmness himself ill spoken 
of, at the time he is doing good." It has been observed, that the great prince 
of Co<ide did not think any thing more worthy of admiration in this conqueror, 
than the noble haughtiness with which he spoke to the rebellious soldiers, who 
refused to follow hira : " Go," says he, " ungrateful, base wretches, and pro- 
claim in your country, that you have abandoned your king among nations who 
will obey him better than YOU."t " Alexander," says that prince, " abandoned 
by hii o\wi troops among barbarians, who were not yet completely conquered, 
believed himself so worthy of commanding others, that he did not think men 
could refuse to obey him. Whether he were in Eim^pe or in Asia, among 
Greeks or Persians, it was the same to him. He fancied, that wherever he 
found men, he found subjects." Alexander's patience and moderation, which 
I took notice of at first, ai:p no less wonderful. 

The first years of his reign are perhaps the most glorious of his life. That 
at twenty years of age, he was able to appease the intestine feuds which raged 
in the kir^dom ; that he either crushed or subjected foreign enemies, and those 
of the most formidable kind; that he disarmed Greece, most of the nations 
whereof had united against him ; and that in less than three years, he should 
nave enabled himsell to execute securely those plans his father had so wisely 
projected; all these evince a presence oi mind, a strength of soul, a courage, 
an intrepidity, and, what is more than all, a consummate prudence ; qualities 
which form the character of the true hero. 

♦ Plot ia Alex. p. 687. t W"*. in Alex. p. 68«. 
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This character he supported in a wonderful manner, during the Whole coarse 
of bis expedition aeainst Darius, till the time mentioned by us. Plutarch ve^ 
justly admires the oare plan of it, as the most heroic act that ever was.* lie 
formed it the veiy instant he ascended the throne, looking upon this design, in 
some measure, as a part of what he inherited from his fatber. When scarcely 
twenty years old, surrounded with dangers both within and without his king- 
dom, finding his treasury drained and encumbered with debts, to the amount 
of two hundred talents, which his father had contracted ; having an army which 
was greatly inferior in number to that of the Persians ; in this Condition, Alex- 
ander already turned his eyes towards Babylon and Susa, and proposed no less 
9 conquest than that of so vast an empire. 

VVas this the effect of the pride and rashness of youth ? asks Plutarch. Cer- 
tainly not, replies that author. No man ever fomied a warlike enterprise with 
80 great preparations, and such mighty succours, by which I understand, con- 
tinues Plutarch, magnanimit^r, prudence, temperance, and courage ; prepara 
tions and aids, with which philosophy supplied him, and which he thoroughly 
studied , «o that we may anirm, that he was as much indebted for his conquest 
to the lessons of Aristotle his master, as to the instructions of Philip his father. 

We may add, that, according to all the maxims of war, Alexander's enter- 
prise must naturall3r have been successful. Such an amiy as his, though not a 
very great one, consisting of Macedonians and Greeks, that is, of the best troops 
at that time in the world ; and trained up to war during a long course of years, 
inured to toils and -dangers, formed by a happv experience to all the exercises 
of sieges and battles, animated by the remembrance of their past victories, by 
the hopes of an immense booty, and more so by their hereditary and irrecon- 
cilable hatred to the Persians ; such an army, beaded by Alexander, was al- 
most sure of conquering an army, composed, indeed, of^ infinite numbers of 
men, but of few soldiers. 

The rapidity of the execution was answerable to the wisdom of the project. 
After having gained the affection of all his generals and officers by an upparal- 
leled liberality, and all liis soldiers by an air of goodness, and affability, and 
even familiarity, which, so far from debasing the maiesty of a prince, adds to 
the respect which is paid him, such a zeal and tenderness as is proof against^ 
all this ; after this, I say, the next thing to be done, was to astonish his enemies* 
by bold enterprises : to terrify them by examples of severity : and, lastly, to 
win them by acts oi humanity and clemency. He succeeded wonderfully tn 
these. The passage of the Granicus, followed by a famous victory, the two 
celebrated sieges ofMiletus and Halicamassus, showed Asia a young conqueror, 
to whom no part of military knowledge was unknown. The razing of the last 
city to the very foundations, spread a universal terror ; but the allowing all 
those the enjoyment of their liberties and ancient laws, who submitted cheer- 
fully, made the world believe, that the conqueror had no other view than to make 
nations happy, and to procure them an easy and lasting pea<:e. 

His inipatience to bathe himself, when covered with sweat, in the river 
Cydnus, might be looked upon as a gay, juvenile action, unworthy of his dig- 
nity ; but we must not judge of it from the manners of the present age. The 
ancients, all whose exercises bore some relation to, those of war, accustomed 
themselves early to bathing and swimming. It is well known, that in Rome, 
the sons of the nobility, after having heated themselves in the Campus Martins^ 
with running, wrestling, and hurlii^ the javelin, used to plunge into the Tiber, 
Vhich runs by that city. By these exercises they enabled themselves to pass 
rivers and lakes in an enemy's country ; for these are never crossed, but afiet 
painful marches, and after having been long exposed to the sunbeams, which, 
with the weight of the soldiers' arms, must necessarily make them sweat. 
Hence we may apologize for Alexander's bathing himself in a river, which 
had like to have been fatal to him, especially as he might not know that the 
waters of it were so excessively cold. 

Plut. de FortuD. Alex. Orat. i. p. 327. 
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Tl» two battles of Issto and Arbela, with the siege of T jre, ooe of the most 

famous of antiquity, entirely proved that Alexander possessed all the qualities 
which form tlie ^reat soldier ; skill in making choice of a field of battle ; such 
a presence of mind in the heat of action, as is necessaiy for giving out piope? 
orders ; a courage and bi'avery, which the most evident dangers only animated ; 
an impetuous activity, tempered and guided by such a prudent refervedness, 
as will not 'suffer the hero to be carried away by an indiscreet ardour; lastly* 

* such a resolution and constancy, as is neither disconcerted by unforeseen ob- 
stacles, nor discouraged by difiiculties, though seemingly insurmountable, and 

. \\hich know no other bounds or issue than victory. 

}■ Historians have observed a ^reat difference between Alexander and his 
father, in their manner of making war. Stratagem, and even knavery, were 
the prevailing arts of Philip, who always acted secretly, and in the dark ; but 
bis son pursued his schemes with more candour, and without disguise. 'The 
one endeavoured to deceive his enemies by cunning, the other to subduej them 
by ibrce c^ arms. The former discovered more art, the latter had a greater 
soul. Philip did not look upon any methods, which conduce to conquest, as 
ignominious ; but Alexander could never prevail with himself to employ treach- 
ery.* He, indeed, endeavoared to draw over the ablest of the generals of 
Darius: but then he employed honourable means. When he marched near 
Memnon's lands, he commanded his soldiers, upon the severest penalties, not 
to commit the least depredation in them, nis desi^, by this conduct, was 
either to gain over to his side, or to make the Persians suspect his fidelity. 
Memnon also delighted in behaving with generosity towards Alexander ; and 

I hearing a soldier speak ill of that prince, *^ I did not take thee into my pay," 
said he, striking him with his javelin^ ^^ to speak injuriously of that prince, out 
to fight againstliim.^t 

^ The circumstance which raises Alexander above most conquerors, and, as it 

were, above himself, is, the use he made of victory after the battle of. Issus« 
This is the most beautiful incident in his life ; is the point of sight in which it 
is bis interest to be considered, and it is impossible for him not to appear truly 
l^reat in this view. By the victory of lasiis, he had possessed himself, not 
only of the person of Darius, but a]so of his empire. Not only Sysigambis, 
that king's mother, was his captive, but also his wife and daughters, princesses 
fvhose t^auty was not to be paralleled in all Asia. Alexander was in the bloom 
of his life, a conqueror, free,-and not yet engaged in the bands of marriage, as 
an author observes of the first Scipio Africanus, on a like occasion : J neverthe* 
less, his camp was, to these princesses, a sacred asylum, or rather a temple, in 
which their chastity was secured, as under the guard of virtue itself, and so 
highly revered, that Darius, in his expiring moments, hearing the kind treat- 
ment they had met with, could not forbear lifting up hb dying hands towards 
heaven, and to wish success to so wise and generous a conqueror, who governed 
his passions so absolutely. 

in theenumeratk>n of Alexander's good qualities, I must not omit one rarel/ 
foiind among; the great, and which nevertheless does honour to human nature, 
and makes life happy : this is, his being endowed with a soul capable of a 
tender friendship ; his openness, truth, perseverance, and humility, in so ex- 
alted a fortune, which generally considers itself only, makes its grandeur c<mi- 
sist in humbling all thin^' around it, and is t>etter pleased with servile wretclues, 
than with free, sincere mends. 

Alexander endeared himself to his officers and soldiers ; treated them with 
the greatest familiarly ; admitted them to his table, his exercises, and conver- 
sations ; was deeply troubled for them when involved in any calamity, grieved 
for them wlien sick, rejoiced at their recovery, and sharedi in whatever befei 

'I '■ I ' I ^^~***~ > I ■^— ~- «^— »»»— ^^— »i^— 

* yiocendt ratio utrique direna. Hie aperte, Ule artibusbella tractabat. Deceptis illeg-aadere hosti- 
OQS, hie paJam fuMS. PrudenUor ille consilio, hie acomo magmficentior— Nulla apod Philippmi turpis ra- 
tio vioeendi.— Rustic. 1. ix c. 8.— Pautao. 1. v'n. p. 41&. 

t Plut. IB Apoph. p. 174. t Et ju^ Mis, et eoelabi, el rictorw— V*!. M«i« 1. m«.> 
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them. We have examples of this In Hephaestion, Ptolemy, in Cratenis, and 
many others. A prince of real merit does no ways debase his dignity by such 
a familiarity and condescension ; but on the contrary, is more beloved and re- 
spected upon that very account. Eveiy man of a tall stature does not scruple 
to put himself upon a level virith the res^ of mankind, well knowing that he 
•haul overtop them all- It is the interest of truly diminutive persons only, not 
|o vie in stature with the tall, nor to appear in a crowd. 

Alexander was dear to others, because they were sensible he was before- 
band with them in affection. This circumstance made the soldiers strongly 
desirous to please him, and fired them with intrepidity : hence they were al- 
ways ready to execute all his orders, though attended with the 'greatest diffi- 
culties and dangers : this made them submit patiently to the severest hardships, 
and threw them into the deepest affliction, whenever they happened to give 
him any room for discontent. 

In this picture which has been given of Alexander, what was wanting to com- 
plete his glory ? Military virtue nas been exhibited in its utmost splendour: 
goodness, clemeney, moderation, and wisdom, have crowned it, and added 
such a lustre as greatly enhances its value. Let us suppose that Alexander, to 
secure his glory and his victories, had stopped short in his career : that he him- 
self had checked his ambition, and raised Darius to the throne, with the same 
hand that had dispossessed him of it ; had made Asia Minor, inhabited chiefly by 
Greeks, free and mdependent of Persia ; that he had declared himself protector 
of all the cities and states of Greece, with no other view than to secure their 
liberties, and the enjoyment Of their respective laws and customs ; that he after- 
wards bad returned to Macedon, and tnere, contented with the lawful bounds 
of his empire, made all his gloiy and delight consist in rendering his people 
happy, m procuring it abundance of all things, in seeing the laws put in exe- 
cution, and making justice flourish ; in causing virtue to be had in honour, and 
endearing himself to his subjects ; in fine, that having become, by the terror 
of his arms, and much more so by the fame of his virtues, the acuniration of 
the whole world, he saw himself, m some measure, the arbiter of all nations, 
and exercised over the minds of men, such an empire as is infinitely more last- 
ing and honourable than that which is founded on fear only. Let us suppose 
all this to have happened, Alexander would have been as great, as glorious, a& 
good a prince as ever blessed mankind. 

To the forming so great a character, a fatness of sou^, and a most refined 
taste for tril^e glory, are required, such as is seldom met with in history. Men 
generally do not consider, that the glory which attends the most britliant con- 
quests, IS greatly inferior to the reputation of a prince, who has^espised and 
trampled upon ambition, and known how to give bounds to universal power.* 
But Alexander Jwas far from possessing these happy equalities. His uninter- 
rupted felicity, that never experienced adverse fortune, intoxicated and chained 
him to such a degree, that he no longer appeared the same man ; and I do not 
remember that eveV the poison of prosperity had a more sudden or rao*'e for- 
cible effect than upon him. 

FART SECOND. 

From the siege of Tyre, which was soon afler th& battle of Issus, in which 
Alexander displayed all the courage and abilities of a great warrior, we see 
the virtues and noble qualities of this prince degenerate on a sudden, and make 
way for the greatest vices and most brutal passions. If we sometimes, through 
the excesses to which he abandons himself, perceive some bright rays of hu 
manity, gentleness, and moderation, these are the effects of a nappy disposi- 
tion, which not being quite extinguished by vice, is however governed by it 



* Scis ubi vera prmcipis, abi seinpiterna sit gloria.— -Arras, et statuas, arss etiam templaque demolitar 
•t obscurat oblivio f contra, contemptor ambitioniB, et iofinitiB powotiae dotnitor ae frei^Dator animiu ip«« 
r«Uiftat0flore8cit.->PliD.inPan Trajan. 
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Was ev«r enterprise moie wild and extravagant, than that of croesing the 

sandy deserts of Libya j of exposing his army to the danger of perishing with 
thirst and fatigue ; of interrupting the course of his victories, and giving his 
enemy time to raise a new army, merely for the sake of marching so far, in 
Older to get himself named the son of Jupiter Ammon ; and purchase, at so 
dear a rate, a title which could only render him contemptihie f 

P}ow m 'an was it in Alexander, to omit always in his letters, afler the Jcfe^i 
of Darius, the Greek word Xa<;civ, which signifies health, except in those he 
wrote to Phocion and Antipater! as if this title, because employed by otiier 
men, could have degraded a kii^, wlio is obliged by his office to procure, at 
least, to wish, all his subjects the enjoyment of the felicity implied by that 
word.* 

Of all vices, none is so mvelling, none so unworthy, not only of a prince, 
but of a man of honour, as drunkenness ; its bare name is intolerable, and strikes 
us with horror. How infamous a pleasure is it, to spend whole days and nights 
in carousing ; to continue these excesses for weekib together ; to pride one's self 
in exceeding other men in intemperance, and to endanger one's life with no other 
view tban to fain such'a victory! Not to mention the infamous enormities that 
attend these cbbauches,how greatly shocking is it to hear the frantic discourses 
of a son, who, being intoxicated with the fumes of wine, industriously strives 
to defame his father, to sully his glory, and, lost to all shame, prefer himself 
to him ! Drunkenness is only the occasion, not the cause, of these excesses. I. 
betrays the sentiments of the heart, but does not place them there. Alexander, 
puffed up by his victories, greedy and insatiable of praise, intoxicated viiih 
the mighty idea he entertained of bis own merit, jealous of, and despising all 
mankind, has the power, in his sobA* moments, to conceal his sentiments ; bpt 
no sooner is he intoxicated, than he shows himself to be what he really is. 

What shall we say to his barbarously murdering an old friend, who, though 
indiscreet and rash, was yet his friend ? of the death of the most honest man 
in all his court, whose only crime was his refusing to pay him divine homage ? 
of the execution of two of his principal officers, who were condemned, though 
oothing could be proved against them, and on the slightest suspicions ? 

I pass over a great many other vices, which Ajexander, according to many 
historians, yielded to, and which are not to be justified. To speak of him, 
therefore, only as a warrk>r and a concfueror, qualities in which he is generally 
considered, and which have gained him the esteem of all ages and nations, as 
we now have to do, is, to examine whether this esteem be so well grounded as 
is generally^ supposed. 

l have already observed, that to the battle of Issus and the siege of Tyre 
inclusively, it cannot be denied that Alexander was a great warrior aud an 
illustrious general. But yet, I doubt very much, whether, during these first 
years of his exploits, he ought to be considered in a more conspicuous light 
than his father ; whose actions, though not so dazzling, are however, as much 
applauded by good judges, and those of the military profession. Philip, at 
hts accession to the throne, found all things unsettled. He himself was obliged 
to lay the foundations of his own fortune, and was not supported by the leas* 
foreign assistance. He raised himself to the power and grandeur to which he 
2.f)erwa/ds attained. He was obliged to train up, not only his soldiers, but his 
officers ; to instruct them in all the military exercises ; to inure them to the 
fatigues of war ; and to his care and abilities Macedon owed the rise of the 
celebrated phalanx, that is, of the best tixx>ps the world had then ever seen, 
and to which Alexander owed all his conquests. How many obstacles stood 
in Philip's way, before he could possess himself of the power which Athens, 
Sparta, and Thebes, had successively exercised over Greece ! The Greeks, 
who were the bravest and most sagacious people in the world, would not ac- 
knowledge him lor their chief, till he acquired that title by wading through 
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•eas of blood, and by gaining: numberless conquests over tbem. Thus we aee, 
that the way was. prepared for Alexander's executing his great design ; the 

Slan whereof, and the most excellent instructions relative to it, had' been laid 
own to him by his father. Now, will it not appear a^uch easier task, to sub 
due Asia with Giecian armies, than to subject the Greeks, who had so often 
triumphed over Asia ? ' ' - 

But, without carrying farther the parallel oi Alexander with Philip, which 
all who do not consider heroes according to the number of provinces they have 
conquered, but^ by the intrinsic value of their actions, must give in favour of the 
latter, what judgment are we to.fonn of Alexander, after his triumph over 
Darius? and is it possible to propose him, during the latter part of his life, as 
a model worthy the imitation of those who aspire to the character of great sol* 
diers and illustrious conaucrors ? 

In this inquiry, I shall begin with that which is unanimously agreed, by 
all the writers on this subject, to be the foundation of the solid gloiy of a 
heto; I mean, the justice of the war in which he engages, without which 
he is not a conqueror and a hero, but a robber and usurper. Alexander, in 
making Asia the seat of war, and turning his arms against Darius, had a plau* 
sible pretence for it ; because the Persians had been, in all ages, and were at 
that time, professed enemies to the Greeks, over whom he had been appointed 
g[eneralissimo, and whose injuries he therefore might think himself justly en* 
titled to revenge. But then, what right had Alexander over the great number 
of nations, who did not know even the name of Greece, and had never done 
him the least injury ? The Scythian ambassador spoke very judiciously, when 
he addressed him in these words : " What have we to do with thee ? We never 
once set our feet in thy country. Are not those who live in woods allowed to 
be ignorant of thee, and the place from whence Ihou comest ? Thou boastest, 
that the only design of thy marching is to extirpate robbers : thou thyself art 
the greatest robber in the world." This is Alexander's true character, in 
which there is nothing to be rejected. 

A pirate spoke to him to the same effect, and in stronger terms. Alexander 
asked him, " What right have you to infest the seas ?" "The same that thou 
hast," replied the pirate with a generous liberty, ** ^to infest the universe : but 
because 1 do this in a small ship, I am called a robber ; and because thou actest 
the same part with a great fleet, thou art styled conqueror."* This was a 
witty and just answer, says St. Austin, who has preserved this small fragment 
of Cicero.T 

If therefore it ought to be laid down as a maxim, and no reasonable man 
can doubt of its being so, that every war, undertaken merely from the view of 
ambition, is unjust, and that the prince who begins it is guilty of all the sad 
consequences, and all the blood shed on that occasion, what idea ought we to 
form of Alexander's last conquest ? Was ever ambition more extravagant or 
rather, more furious, than that of this prince? Coming from a little spot of 
ground, and forgetting the narrow limits of his paternal domains, aAer he had 
tar extended his conquests, has subdued not only the Persians,but also the Bac- 
trians and Indians, has added kingdom to kingdom ; aAer all this, he still finds 
himself pent up ; and, determined to force, if possible, the barriers of nature, 
he endeavours to discover a new world, and does not scruple to sacrifice mil- 
lions of men to his ambition or curiosity4 It is related that Alexander, upon 



* Eleganter et roraciter Alcxancfro illi Magoo comprehensns pirata respondit. Nam cam idem rex ho- 
ironem interro^asset, quid ei videretur ut mare haberet infestum *, ilie, libera contumacia; quid tibi, inqi.it. 
utorbem terranmi. Sed quia id ego cxiguo navigio facio, latro vocor; quia tu magna classe, imperatoiV' 
Kefert NouiutMarc ex. (;ic. iii. de Rep. 

t St. Aast. do Cir. Dei. I. W. c. 4. 
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beiw told I17 Anazaidnis the philotopber, that fiiere was ta infidte nunober of 
worlds, wept to think that it would be imposnible for him to conquer them all, 
aince he had not jet conquered one.* Is it wrong in Seneca, to compare these 
firetended heroes, who have gained renown, no otberwise than hy the ruin of na- 
tions, to a conflagration and a flood, which lay waste and destroy all things ; 
or to wild beasts, who live merely by blood and slaughter ?1 

Alexander, passionately fond of glory, the true nature and the just bounds of 
which were unknown to nim, prided nimself upon treading in the steps of Her- 
cules, and even in canying his victorious arms farther than he." What resem* 
blance was there, says the same Seneca, between that wise cooaueror, and this 
frantic youth, wIk> mistook his successful rashness for merit ana virtue ? Her- 
cules, m his expeditions, made no conquests for himself. He overran the uni- 
verse as the subduer of monsters, the enemy of the wicked, the avenger of the 
good, and the restorer of peace by land and sea. Alexander, on the contitir}% 
an unjust robber from his youth, a cruel ravager of provinces, an infamous 
murderer of his friends, makes his happiness and gloir consist in rendering 
himself formidable to all mortals, forgetting that not onl^ the fiercest animals, 
but even the vilest, make themselves feared by their poisons.t 

But, leaving this first consideration, which represents conquerors to us as so 
many scourges sent by the wrath of heaven into the world to punish the sins' of 
it, let us proceed to examine, abstractedly in themselves, the last conquests of 
Alexander, in order to sete wnat judgment we are to form of them. 

It must be confessed, that tlie actions of this prince diffuse a splendour that 
dazzles and astonishes the imagination, which is ever fond of tne great and 
marvellous. His enthusiastic courage raises arid transports all who read his 
history, as it transported himself, but, should we give the name of bravery 
and valour to a boldness that is e<|ually blind, rash, and impetuous ; i boldness 
void of' all rule, that will never listen to tibe voice of reason, and has no other 
^ide than a senseless ardour for false fflory, and a wild desire of distinguishing 
itself, be the methods ever so unlawful ? This character suits only a military 
robber, who has no attendants ; whose life only is exposed ; and who, for that 
reason, may be employed in some desperate action : but it is far otherwise 
with feeard to a king, for he owes his lite to all his ariny, and his whole king- 
dom, if we except some very rare occasions, on which a prince is obli^d to 
venture his person, and share the danger with his troops, in order to preserve 
thein ; he ought to call .to mind, that tfc^re is a great dimsrence between a gene- 
ral and a private soldier. True valour is not desirous of displaying itself, is 
DO ways anxious about its own reputation, but is solely intent in preserving the 
army. It holds its course equally between a fearful wisdom, that foresees and 
dreads all difficulties, and a brutal ardour, which industriously jpursues and 
confronts dangers of evenr kind. In a word, to form an accomplished general, 
prudence must soften and direct the too fieiy temper of valour ; as this lattti 
must animate and warm the coldness and slowness of prudence. 

Do any of these characteristics suit Alexander? When we peruse history, 
and follow him to sieges and battles, we are perpetually alarmed for his safe^, 
and that of his army ; and conclude, that they are on the point every moment, 
of being destroyed. Here we see a rapid flood, which is ready to draw in, 
and swallow up this conqaeror ; there we behold a cra^y rock, up which he 
■■ ' ' " " ' 'r ■"'• " ' ■ ... I 1 . 1. - I I , I ■ ■ 
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climbs, and peiceires round him soldiers, either transfixed by the eneni7*s 
darts, or thrown headlone by hu^e stones over precipices. We tremble, when 
we perceive in a battle toe axe just ready to cleavebis head ; and much more, 
when we behold him alone in a fortress, whither his rashness had drawn him, 
exposed to all the javelins of the^ enemy. Alexander was ever persuaded thai* 
miracles would be wrought in his favour, than which nothing could be more 
UBveasonable, as Plutarcn observes ; for miracles do not always happen ; and 
the gods at last are treary of guiding and preserving ra^h mortals, who abuse- 
the assistance they afibra them. 

Plutarch in a treatise wherein he culoeizes Alexander, and exhibits him as 
an accomplished hero, gives a long detail of the several wounds be received in 
every part of his body ; and pretends that the only design of fortune, in thus 
piercing him with wounds, was to make his courage to appear more conspi- 
cuous.* A renowned warrior, whose eulogy Plutarch has drawn in another 
part of his writine^, did not judee in this manner. Some persons applauding 
him for a wound ne had received in battle, the general himself declared, that 
it was a fault which could be excused only in a young man, and justly deserved 
censure.! It ha? been observed in HannibaPs praise, and I myself nave taken 
notice of it elsewhere, that he was never wounded in all his battles.j; 

The last observation, which relates in general to all Alexander's expeditions 
in Asia, must necessarily lessen very much the merit of his victories, and the 
splendour of his reputation ; and this is, the ^euus and character of the nations 
against whom he fought. Livy, in a digression, where he inquires what would 
have been the fate of Alexander's arms, in case he had turned them toward 
Italy ; and where he shows that Rome would certainly have checked his con- 
quests, insists strongly on the reflection in question. He opposes to this prince . 
in the article of courage, a great number of illustrious Romans, who would 
have resisted him on all occasions ; and in the article of prudence, that august 
senate, which Cyneas, to give a more noble idea of it to Pyrrhus his sovereign, 
said was composed of so many kings. ' Had he marched, says Livy, " against 
the Romans, he would soon have found, that he was no longer combatting against 
a Darius, who, encumbered with gold and purple, the vain equipage of his 
grandeur, and dragging after him a multitude of^ women and eunuchs, ca*fane as 
a prey, rather than as an enemy ; and whom Alexander conquered without shed- 
ding much blood, and without wanting any other merit, than that of daring to 
despise what was really contemptible. He would have found Italy very dif- 
ferent from India, through ^^hich he marched .in a riotous manner, his army 
quite stupified with wine ; particularly when he should have seen the forests of 
Apulia, the mountains of Lucania, and the still recent footsteps of the defeat 
of Alexander, his uncle, king of Epirus, who there lost his life."§ The histo- 
rian adds, that be speaks of Alexander, not yet depraved and corrupted by 
prosperity, whose subtile poison worked as strongly upon him as upon any man 
that ever lived ; and he concludes, that being thus transformed, he would have 
appjBared very different in Italy from what be seemed hitherto. 

These reflections of Livy show, that Alexander partly owed his victories to 
the weakness of his enemies : and that, had he met with nations as courageous, 
and as well inured to all the nardshipS of war as the Romans, and commanded 
by as able, experienced generals as those of Rome, then his victories would 
not have been either so rapid, or so uninterrupted. From hence we are to 
judge of the merits of a conaueror. Hanniblai and Scipio are considered as 
wo of the greatest generals tliat ever lived, and for this reason, both of them 
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not only understood perfectly the militaiy science, but dieir experience| their 

abilities, their resoliUion and courage, were put to the trial, and set hi the 
strongest light. Should we give to either of ttiem an unequal antagonist, one 
whose reputation is not answerable to theirs, we shall no longer have the same 
idea of them , and their victories, though supposed alike, appear no loiter with 
the same lustre, nor deserve the same applause. 

Mankind are but loo apt to be dazzled hy shining actions and a pompous ex- 
terior, and blindly abandon themselves to prejudices of every kind. ' It cannot 
be denied that Alexander possessed very great qualities ; but if we throw into 
the other scale his errors and vices, the presumptuous idea he entertained of 
his merit, the high contempt he had lor other men, not excepting his own father; 
bis ardent thirst for praise and flattery ; his Vidiculous notion of fancying him- 
self the son of Jupiter; of ascribing divinity to himself; of requiring a free, 
victorious people to pay him a servUe homage, and prostrate themselves igno- 
miniously before him ; his abandoning himself so shamefully to wine ; his vio- 
lent anger, which rises to brutal ferocity ; the unjust and barbarous execution 
of his bravest and most faithful officers, and the murder of his most worthy 
friend«, in the midst of feasts and carousals : can any one, says Livy, believe 
that all these imperfection) do not greatly sully the reputation of a conqueror ?* 
But Alexander's frantic ambition, which knew neither law nor limits ; the rash 
intrepidity with which he braved dangers, without the least reason or necessity-; 
the weakness and ignorance of the nations, totally unskilled in war, against 
whom he fought ; do not these enervate the reasons for which he is thought 
to have merited the surname of Great, and the title of Hero ? This, however, 
I leave to the prudence and equity of my reader. 

As to myself, t am surprised to find that all orators who applaud a prince, never 
fail to compare him to Alexander. Thej fancy, that when he is once equalled 
to this king, it is impossible for panegync to soar higher : they cannot imagine 
to themselves any thing more august ;^ and think they have omitted the stroke 
which finishes the glory of a hero, should they not ejalt him by this com- 
parison. In my opinion, this denotes a false taste, a wrong turn of thinking ; 
and, if I mieht be allowed to say it, a depravity of judgment, which must na- 
turally shocK a reasonable mind. For, as Alexander was invested with su- 
preme power, he ouffht to have fulfilled the several duties of the sovereigntT. 
We do not find that^e possessed the first, the most essential, and most excel- 
lent virtues of a great prince, who is to be the father, the guardian, and shep- 
herd of his people ; to govern them by good laws ; to make their trade, both 
by sea and land, flourish ; to encourage and [ rqtect arts and sciences ; to es- 
tablish peace and plenty, and not suffer his subjects to be in any manner ag- 
grieved or injured ; to maintain an agreeable harmony between all orders of 
the state, and make them conspire, in due proportion, to the public welfare ; 
to employ himself in doing justice to all his subjects, to hear their disputes, 
and reconcile them ; to consider himself as the father of his people, conse- 
quently as obliged to provide for all their necessities, and to procure them the 
several enjoyments of life. Now, Alexander, who, almost a moment after he 
ascended the throne, left Macedonia, and never returned back into it, did not 
endeavour at any of these things, which however are the chief and most sub- 
stantial duties of a great prince. 

He seems to have possessed such qualities only as are of the second rank, I 
mean those of war, and these are all extravagant ; and carried to the rashest 
and most odious excess, and to the extremes of £bliy and fury ; while his king- 
dom is left a prey to the rapine and exactions of Antipater ; and all the con^ 
quered provinces abandoned to the insatiable avarice of the governors, who 
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carried fteir oppression so far, that Alexander was forced to pnt them to deatM 
Nor do his soldiers appear in amore advantageous li^ht : for these, after hav 
ing plundered the wealth of the east, and after the prince had given them the 
highest marks of his beneficence, grew so licentious, so debauched and aban- 
doned to vices of every kind, that he was forced to pay their debts, amountit^ 
to fifteen hundred thousand pounds.* What strange men were these ! how 
depraved their school ! how pernicious the fruit of their victories \ Is it doing 
honour to a priftce, is it adorning his panegyric, to compare him with sucb 
a model ? 

The Romans indeed seem to have held Alexander's memoiy in great vene- 
ration ; but I very much question, whether, in the virtuous age? of the com- 
monwealth, he would have been considered so great a man. Caesar, seeing 
his statue in a temple in Spain, during his eovemment of it, after his praetorship, 
could not forbear groaning and sighing, when he compared the few glorious ac- 
tions achieved by himself, to the mighty exploits of this conqueror. It was said 
that Pompey, in one ot UiS triumphs, appeared dressed in that kill's surtout. 
Augustus pardoned the Alexandrians, for the sake of their founder. Caligula, 
in a^ceremony in which he assumed the character of a mighty conquertr, wore 
Alexander's coat of mail. But no one carried their veneration for this monarch 
80 far as Caracalla. He used the same kind of arms and goblets as that prince ; 
he had a Macedonian phialanx in his army ; he persecuted the Peripatetics, 
and would have bumea all the book« of Aristotle, their founder, because he 
was suspected to have conspired with those who poisoned Alexander.! 

I believe that I may justly assert, that if an impartial person of good sense 
reads Plutarch's lives of illustrious men with attention, they will leave such a 
tacit and strong impression on his mind, as will make him consider Alexander one 
of the least valuable among them. But how strong would the contrast be found, 
had we the lives of Epaminondas, of Hannibal, and Scipio, the loss of which 
can never be too much regretted ! How little would Alexander appear, set off 
Widi all his titles, and su^ounded by all his conquests, even if considered in a 
militaiy lif ht, when compared to those heroes, who were truly great, and 
wwthy their exalted reputation. ' .* 

BBCTIOK XX. — ^REFLECTIONS OIT THE PCRSIAITS, GREEKS, AND MACEDONIANS, 

BT H. BOSSVET, BISHOP OF MEAUX. 

The reader will not be displeased with my inserting here part of the admir- 
able reflections * of the bishop of Meaux, on the character and government 
of the Persians, Greeks, and Macedonians, whose history we have neard. 
' The Greek nations, several of whom had at first lived under a monarchial 
form of government, having studfed the arts of civil polity, imagined they were 
able to govern themselves, and most of their cities formed themselves into com- 
monwealths. But the wise legislators, who arose in eveiy country, as a Thales, 
a Pythagoras, a Pittacus, a Lycui^us, a Solon, and many others mentioned in 
history, prevented liberty from degenerating into licentiousness. Laws drawn 
up with great simplicity, and few in number, awed the people, held them in 
their duty, and made them all conspire to the general good of the country. 

The idfea of liberty which such a conduct inspired, was wonderful. For the 
liberty which the Greeks figured to themselves, was subject to the law, that 
IS, to reason itself, acknowledged as such by the whole nation. They would 
not let men rise to power among them. Magistrates who were feared during 
their office, became afterwards private men, and had no authority but what 
their experience gave them. The law was considered as their sovereign ; the 
law appointed magistrates, prescribed the limits of their power, and punished 
their mal-administration. The advantage of this government was, the citizens 
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bom to modi tlie greater love to their coootir, as all shared hi the ron^ment 
of it, and as every indiyidua] was capable of attaining its highest dignities. 

The advantage which accrued to Greece from philosophy, with regard lo 
the preservation of its form of government, was incredible. The greater free- 
dom these nations enjoyed, the greater necessity there was to settle Uie laws re- 
lating to manners and those of society, agreeable to reason and good eense. 
From Pythagoras, Thales, Anaxagoras, Skocrates, Archytas, Plato, Xenophon, 
Aristotle, and many others, the Greeks received their noble precepts. 

But why should we mention philosophers only ? The writings of even the 
poets, which were in every body's hands, diverted them very much, but in- 
structed them still more. The most renowned conquerors considered Ho- 
mer as a master, who taught him to govcin wisely. Tliis great poet instructed 
pe<vple no les5 happily, in obedience, and the duties of a j^ood citizen. 

when the Greeks, thus educated, saw the delicacy otthe Asiatics, their 
dress and beauty, emulating that of women, they held them in the utmost con- 
tempt. But their form of government, that had no other ru le than their prince's 
will, which took place of all laws, not excepting tlu; most sacred, inspired them 
with horror; ana the barbarians were the most hateful objects to Greece. 

The Greeks had imbibed this hatred in the most early times, and it was be- 
come almost natural to them."^ A circumstance which made those nations de 
light so much in Homer's poems, was his celebrating the advantages and vic- 
tcMries of Greece over Asia. On the side of Asia was Venus, that is to say, the 
pleasures, the idle loves, and effeminacy : on that of Greece was Juno, (ur, in 
other woids, gravity with conjugal affection. Mercury with eloquence, and Ju- 
piter with wise policy. With the Asiatics was Mars, an impetuous and brutal 
deity, that is to say, ^var carried on with fury ; with the Greeks Pallas, or, in 
other words, the science of war and valour, conducted by reason. The Gre 
cians, from this time, had ever imagined, that understanding and true braveiy 
were natural as well as peculiar to them. They could not bear the thoughts 
of Asia's design to conquer them ; and in bowing to this yoke, they would have 
thought they bad subjected virtue to pleasure, the mind to the body, and true 
courage to force without reason, which consisted merely in numbers. - 

The Greeks were strongly inspired with these sentiments, when Darius, sou 
of Hystaspes, and Xerxes, invaded them with armies so prodigiously numerous 
as exceeds all belief. The Persians foimd often, to their cost, the great ad- 
vantage which discipline has over multitude and confusion ; and how greatly 
superior courage, when conducted by art, is to a biind impetuosity. 

Persia, afler havir^ been so often conquered by the Greeks, had nothing to 
do but to sow divisions among them ; and the height to which conquest had 
raised the latter, facilitated this object. As, on the one har.d, fear held them 
in the bands of union, so on the other, victory and security gave rise to and 
cherished dissentions among them. Having always been used to fight and con- 
<iuer, they no sooner believed that the power of the Persians could not distress 
tiiem, than they turned their arms against each other \ 

AouHig the several republics of which Greece wa:i composed, Athens and 
Lacedaemon were undoubtedly the chief. These two great connnonwealths, 
whose manners and conduct were directly opposite, perplexed and incommoded 
each other, in the common design they had of subjecting all Greece ; so that 
tliey were eternally at variance, and this more fiom a contrariety of interests, 
than an (^position of tempers and dispositions. 

The Grecian cities would not subject themselves to either, for besides that 
every one of them desired to live free and independent, they were not pleased 
with the government of either of those two commonwealths. We have shown, 
in the course of this histoiy, that the Peloponnesian, and other wars, were either 
owing to, or supported by, the reciprocal jealousy of Lacedaemon and Athens* 
But at the same time that this jealousy disturbed, it supported Greece in some 
measure ; and kept it from being dependent on e ither of those republics. 

' • Iiocr. in Pmsfjw. f Plat 4« Leg L iii. 
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The Peniam soon perceiyed this state and oooditko of Gmece ; after vihkh, 

the whole secret of their politics was to keep up. these jealousies, and foment 
these divisions. Lacedsmon, being the most ambitious, was the first that made 
them engage in the Grecian quarrels. The Persians took part in them, with 
a view of subjecting the whole nation ; and, industrious to make the Greeks 
weal^en one another, they only waited for the favourable instant to crush them 
altogether. The cities of Greece now considered, in their wars, only the kings 
of Persia, whom they called the greU king, or the king, by way of eminence, 
as if they already thought themselves his subjects. But when Greece was upon 
the brink of slavery, and ready to fall into the hands of the barbanans, it was 
impossible for the genius, the ancient spirit of the country, not to rouse and 
take the alarm. Aeesilaus, king of Lacedsmon, made the Persians tremble 
in Asia Minor, and showed that they might be humbled. Their weakness was 
still more evjdent, by the glorious retreat of the ten thousand Greeks who had 
followed the younger Cyrus.* 

It was then that all Greece saw, more plainly than ever, that it possessed an 
invincible body of soldieiy, which was able to subdue all nations; and that 
nothing but its feuds and divisions could subject it to an enemy who.was too 
weak to resist it when united. 

Philip of Macedon, a prince whose abilities were equal to his valour, took 
80 ereat advantage of the divisions which reigned between the various cities 
and commonwealths, that though his kingdom was but small, yet, as it was 
united, and his power absolute, he at last, partly by artifice, and partly by 
strength, rose to greater i)ower than any of the Grecian states, ana obliged 
them all to march under his standard against the common enemy. This was 
the state of Greece when Philip lost his lite, and Alexander his son succeeded 
to his kingdom, and to the designs he had projected. 

The Macedonians, at his accession, were not only well disciplined and inured 
to toils, but triumphant ; and become, by so many successes, almost as much 
superior to the other Greeks in valour and discipline, as the rest qf the Greeks 
were superior to the Persians, and to such nations as resembled them. 

Darius, who reigned over Persia in Alexander's time, was a just, brave, and 
generous prince ; was beloved hj his subjects, and wanted neither good sense 
nor vigour for the execution of his designs. But, if we compare tSem ; if we 
oppose the genius of Darius, to the sublime penetration of Alexander ; the va- 
lour of the former, to the mighty invincible courage of the latter ; with that bound- 
less desire of Alexander, of augmenting his glory, and his entire belief that alJ 
things ought to bow the neck to him, as being formed by Providence, superior 
to the reM of mortals ; a belief with which he mspired, not only his generals, 
but the meanest of his soldiers, who thereby rose above difficulties, and even 
above themselves; the reader will easily judge which of the monarchs was to 
be victorious. 

If to these considerations we add the advantages which the Greeks and Ma- 
cedonians had over their enemies, it must be confessed, that it was impossible 
for the Persian empire to subsist any longer, when invaded by so great a hero, 
and by such invincible armies. And thus we discover, at one and the same 
time, tne circumstance which ruined the empire of the Persians, and raised thai 
of Alexander. 

To smooth his way to victoiy, the Persians happened to lose the only ge- 
neral who was able to make head against the Greeks, and this was Memnon of 
Rhodes. So longas Alexander fought against this illustrious warrior, he might 
glory in having vanquished an enemy worthy of himself. But in the veiy in- 
fancy of a diversion, which began already to divide Greece, Memnon diea, 
aAer which Alexander obliged all things to give way before him. 

This prince made his entrance into Babylon, with a splendour and magnifi 
ceoce which had never been seen before ; and, after having revenged Greece 
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after subduing^, with incredible celerity, all tbe nations subject to. Persia, to 
secure his new empire on every side, or rather to satiate his ambition, and ren* 
der his name more famous than that of Bacchus, he marched into India, and 
there extended his conquests farther than that celebrated conqueror had done. 
But the monarch, whose impetuous career neither deserts, rivers, nor moun- 
tains could stop, was obliged to yield to the murmurs of his soldiers, who 
called aloud for ease and repose. 

Alexander returned to Babylon, dreaded and respected, not as a conqueror, 
but as a god. Nevertheless, tne formidable empire be had acquired, subsisted 
no longer thaft his life, which was but short. At thirty-three years of are, in 
the midst of the grandest designs that ever man formed, and flushed with the 
surest hopes of success, he died, before he had leisure to settle his affairs on a 
solid foundation ; le^vin^ behind him a weak brother, and children very young, 
all incapable of supporting tbe weight of such a power. - 

But the circumstance which proved most fatal to his family and empire, was 
his having taught the eenerals who survived, him to breathe nothing but ambi- 
tion and war. He foresaw the prodigious lengths they would go after his 
death. To curb their ambitious views, and for fear of mistakii^ in his con- 
jectures, he did not dare to name his successor, or the guardian ofhis children. 
He only foretold, that his friends would solemnize his obsequies Ivilh bloody 
battled ; and he expired in the flower of his age, full of the sad images of the 
confusion which would follow his death. 

Macedon, the kingdom he inherited, which his ancestors had governed 
during so many ages, was, as he had foreseen, invaded on all sides, as a sue 
cession that was become vacant ; and after being long exposed a prey, was at 
last possessed Hby another family. Thus, this great conqueror, the most re- 
nowned the world ever saw, was the last king of his family. Had he lived 
peaceably in Macedon, the vast bounds of his empire would not have proved a 
temptation to his eenerals, and he would have left to his children the kingdom 
he inherited from bis ancestors. But, rising to too exalted a height of jpowe^ 
he proved the destruction of his prosperity ; and such was the glorious unit of 
all his conquests. 
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PLAN. 

THIS chapter contains (he competition and wars that subsisted bettreen the generals of Alexander, from 
the daatn of that prince to the battle of Ipsus in Phrygia, which decided their several fates. Thewi 
ctents include the space of twenty- three years, which coincide with the first twenty-three janrt of tht 
reifnof Ploleiny the ion of La|^St from the year of the world 3681 to the year S704. 



CHAPTER I. 

•BCnOir I. — TROUBLES WHICH FOLLOWED THE DEATH OF ALKXAHDEIU TAMr 
TITIOK OF THE FROYINCES. ARIDAUS IS DECLARED KUTO. PBRDICCAS 
APPOINTED HIS GUARDIAN. 

In relating the death of Alexander the Great, I mentioned the many trouble* 
and commotions that arose in the army on first receiving the news of tnat event. 
All the troops, soldiers as well as officers, had their thoughts entifely taken 
up, at first, with the loss of a prince whom they loved as a father, and revered 
airaost as a god, and abandoned themselves inunoderately to grief and tears. 
A moimoful silence leigned throughout the camp ; but this was soon succeeded 
by dismal s^hs and lamentations, which speak the tnie language of the heart, ^ 
and npver flow from a vain ostentation ot sorrow, which is too oAen paid to 
custom and decorum on such occasions.* 

When the first impressions of grief had given place to reflection, they begai; 
to consider, with the utmost consternation, the state in which the death of Alex- 
ander had left them. They found themselves at an infinite distance from tlicir 
native country, and among a people lately subdued, so little accustomed to 
their n^w yoke, that they were hardly acquainted with their present masters, 
and had not as yet had sufficient time to forget their ancient laws, and that 
form of government under which they had always lived. What measures could 
be taken to keep a countiy of such vast extent in subjection ? How could it be 
possible to suppress those seditions and revolts which would naturally break 
out on all sides in that decisive moment ? What ^pedients could be formed 
to restrain those ixooi^ within the limits of their duty, who had so long been 
habituated to complaints and murmurs, and were commanded by chie& whose 
vie^s and pretensions were so different ? • 

The only remedy for these various calamities seenied to consist in a speedy 
Domination of a successor to Alexander; and the troops, as well as the omcers^ 
and the whole Macedonian state, seemed at first to be very^esirous of tiiis ex- 
pedient ; and their common interest and security, with the preservation of dieir 
new conquests, amid the barbarous nations which surrounded them, matfe it, 
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indeed, neeeMair for them to consider this election as their first and moiit in* 
portatit care, and to tarn their thoughts to the choice of a person, qualified to fill 
so arduous a station; and sustain the weight of it in such a manner as to be 
capable of supporting the ^^neral order and tranquillity. But, it had already 
been written, ^^ that the kii^dom of Alexander should be divided and rent 
asunder after his death," and that it should not be transmitted, in the usual 
manner, '* to his posterity."* No efforts of human wisdom could establish a 
soIp successor to that prince. In vain did they deliberate, consult, and decide it 
nothing could be executed contraiy to the pre-ordained event, and nothing 
short of it could possibly subsist. Asuperi(»' and invincible power had already 
disposed of the kingdom, and divided it by an inevitable decree, as will be 
evident in the sequel. The circumstances of this partition had been deoouuced 
nearly three centuries before this time ; the portions of it had already been as« 
signed to difierent possessors, and nothing could frustrate that division, which 
was only to be deferred for a few years. Till the arrival of that period, men 
might indeed raise commotions, and concert a variety of movements ; but all 
llieir efforts would only tend to the accomplishment of what had been ordained 
by the sovereign Master of kingdoms, and of what had been foretold by his 
prophet. 

Alexander had a son by Barslna, and had conferred the name of Hercules 
upon him. Roxana, another of his wives, was advanced in her pregnancy when 
tliat prince died. He had likewise a natural brother, called Aridsus ; but he 
would not upon his death-bed dispose of his dominions in favour of any heir, 
for which reason this vast empire, which no longer had a master to sway it, be 
*€ame a source of competition, and wars, as Aiexander had plainl}r foreseeo^ 
^hen he declared, that bis friends would celebrate his funeral with bloody 
battles. 

The division was augmented by the equality among the general»of the army, 
none of whom was so superior to bis colleagues, either by birth or merit, as to 
induce them to offer him the empire, and submit to his authority. The cavalrjF 
were desirous that Aridaeus should succeed Alexander. This prince had dis- 
covered but little strength of mind from the time he had been amicted in his in* 
fancy with a violent indisposition, occasioned, as was pretended, by some par- 
ticular drink, which had been given him bjr Olympias, and which had disor- 
dered his understanding. This ambitious princess being apprehensive that the 
engaging qualities she discovered in Aridaeus, would be so many obstacles to 
the greatness of her son, Alexander, thoi^ht it expedient to have recourse to the 
-criminal precaution already mentioned. The infantiy had declared against 
this prince, and were headed by Ptolemy, and other chiefs of great reputation, 
wno began to think of their own particular establishment. For, a sudden revo- 
'lution was working in the minds of tiicse officers, and caused them to contemn 
the rank of private persons, and all dependency and subordination, with a view 
of aspirii^ to sovereign power, which had never employed tlieir thoughts till 
theOf and to which they had never thought themselves qualified to pretend, be- 
*fore this conjuncture of affairs. 

These disputes, which engaged the minds ot all parties, delayed the inter- 
ment of Alexander for th» space of seven days ; and, if we may credit some 
authors, the body continued uncorrupted all that time. It was afterwahls de- 
livered to the Egyptians and Chaldeans, who embalmed it after their manner ; 
and Aridaeus, (a different person from him 1 have already mentioned,) was 
'chai|;ed with the care of conveying it to Alexandria.J 

Alter a variety of troubles and agitations had intervened, the principal offi 
cers assembled at a conference, where it was unanimously concluded, that 
Aridsus should be king, or rather, that he should be invested with the shadow 
of royalty. The infirmity of inind, which ought to have excluded him from 
the throne, was the very motive of their advancing him to it, and umted.all 
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mffhiges m lifs favour. It fkvoored the hopes and pfeteonon of aO tbe chieAy 

and covered their desim. It was also agreed in this assembly, that if Roxana, 
who was tlien in the fifth or sixth month of her preg^nancy, shoiil4 have a son, 
be should be associated with Aridsus in the throne. Perdiccas, to whom 
Alexander had left his ring, in the last moments of his life, had the person of 
the prince consigned to his care as guardian, arid was constituted regent of 
the Kingdom. 

The same assembly, whatever resjpect they might bear to the memory of 
Alexander, thought fit to annul some of his regulations, which had been^estruc-^ 
tive to the state, and had exhausted his treasuir. He had given orders for six 
temples to be erected in particular cities which he had named, and had fixed 
the expenses of each of these structures at five hundred talents. He had like- 
wise Ordered a pyramid to be raised over the tomb of his fatlier Philip^vhich 
was to be finished with a grandeur and magnificence equal to that in Egypt, 
esteemed one of the seven wonders of the world. He bad likewise planned 
other expenses of the like kind, which were prudently revdced bj the assembly. 

Within a short time after these proceedings, Roxana was delivered of a son, 
who was named Alexander, and acknowledged king, jointly with Aridxus. But 
neither of these princes possessed any thii^ more than the name of royalty, as 
all autiiority was entirely lodged in tne great lords and generals, who haa di- 
vided the provinces among themselves.* 

In Europe, Thrace and the adjacent regions were consigned to Lysimachus ; 
and Macedonia, Epirus, and Greece, were allotted to Antipater and Craterus 

In Afirica, Egypt, and the other conquests of Alexander m Libya, and Cyre- 
naica, were assigned to Ptolemy the son of Lagus^ with that part of Arabia 
which borrlers on Egypt. The month of Thoth, in the autumn, is the epoch 
from whence the years of the empire of the Lagides in Egypt begin to be 
computed *j though Ptolemy did not assume the title of king, m conjunction 
with the other successors of Alexander, till about seventeen years aAer this 
event. 

In lesser Asia, Lycia, Pamphylia, and the greater Phrygia, were given to An- 
tigonus ; Caria to Cassander ; Lydia to Menander ; the lesser Phiygia to Leo- 
nates ; Armenia to Neoptolemus ; Cappadocia and Paphlagooia to Eumenes. 
These two provinces had never been subjected by the Macedonians, and Ari 
arthes king of Cappadocia continued to govern them as formerly ; Alexander 
having advanced with so much rapidity to his other conquests, as left him no 
inclination to amuse himself with the entire reduction of that province, and 
contented himself with a slight submission. 

Syria and Phoenicia fell to Laome^pn ; one of the two Medias to Atropates, 
and the other to Perdiccas. Persia was assigned to Peucestes : Babylonia to 
Archon ; Mesopotamia to Arcestlaus ; Parthia and Hyrcania, to Pbrataphemes ; 
Bactria and S(^diana to Philip ; the other regions were divided among gene- 
rals whose names are now but little known. 

Seleucus, the son of Antiochus, was placed at the head of the cavalry of the 
allies, which was a post of great importance ; and Cassander, the son of Anti- 
pater, commanded the companies of guards. 

Upper Asia, which extenus §lroost to India, and even India also, were left in 
the possession of those who had been appointed governors of those countries 
by Alexander. 

The same disposition generally prevailed in all the provinces I have already 
mentioned : and it is in this sense that most interpretei^^explain that^assage 
ID the Maccabees, which declares that Alexander, havii^asEehili^ifiA tile great 
men of his court who had been bred up with him, divided^Uisl^iigfldiB amoi^ 
them in his lifetime. It is veiy probable, that this prince, when he. saw h» 
death approaching, and had no Inclination to ncHninate a successor himael^-was 
tootented with confirming each of his officers in the governments he Jhad for 
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tatfAj afliined fhen^ t^nch is soffieientto atttborise fhe deda^tiQii iirthe liiG 
cabees, '* tnat he dinded bis kingdom among them while he was living."* 

This partition was onlvlhe work of man, and its duration "was but short 
That Bein^, who reigns alone, and is the only King of ages, had decreed a dif 
ferent distribution. He assigned to each his portion, and marked out itsboun 
dstries and extent, and his disposition alone was to subsist. 

The partition concluded on in the assembly, was the source of various di« 
visions and wars, as will be evident in the series of this history ; each of these 
governors claiming the exercise of an independent and sovereign power iahis 
particular province. They, however, paid such veneration to the memory of 
Alexander, as not to assume the title of. king, till all the race of thsLt monarch, 
who had been placed i^on the throne, were extinct.! 

Amoi^ the governors of the provinces I have mentioned, some distinguished 
themselves more than others by their reputation, merit, and cabab ; and formed 
different parties, to which the others adhered, according to their particular 
views, either of interest or ambition. For it is not to be imagined, that the re- 
solutions, which are formed in coi^'uncturesof this nature, are much influenced 
b^' a devotion to the public good. . 

^ Eumenes must however, be excepted, for he undoubtedly was the most 
virtuous man among all the governors, and had no superior in true bravery .| 
H^ was always firm in the interest of the' two kings, from a |)rinciple of true 
probity. He was a native of Cardia, a city of Thrace, and bis birth was but 
obscure. Philip, who bad observed excellent qualities in him in his youth* 
kept him near his ownpe];^on in the character ot secretary, and reposea g^^reat 
confidence in him. He was equally esteemed by Alexander, who treated him 
mth extraordinary marks of esteem. Barsiiia, the first lady for whom this prince 
had entertained a passion, in Asia, and by whom he had a son named Hercules, 
had a sister of the same name with her own, and the king espoused her to Eu- 
menes.§ We shall see by the event, that this wise favourite conducted him* 
self in such a manner, as justly entitled him to the favour of those two princes, 
even afler their death ; and all his sentiments and actions will make it evident 
that a man may be a plebeian by birth, and yet very noble by nature. 

I have already intimated, that Sy«igambis, who had patiently supported the 
death of her father, husband, and son, was incapable of surviving Alexandei.H 
The death of this princess was soon followed by that of her two youngest daugh- 
ters, Statira the widow of Alexander, and Diypetis the widow of HephaBstion, 
Roxanii, who was apprehensive that Statira as well as herself should be preg- 
nant by Alexander, and that the birth of a prince would frustrate the measures 
which had been taken to secure the succession to the son she hoped to have, 
prevailed upon the two sisters to visit her, and secretly destroyed them in con 
cert with Perdiccas, her only confidant in that impious proceeding. IF 

It is now time to enter upon a detail of those actions that were performed by 
the successors of Alexander. I shall therefore begin with the defection of the 
Greeks in Upper Asia, and with the war which Antipater had to sustain against 
Greece ; because these transactions are most detached, and in a manner distinct 
from the other events. ' 

SECTION II.— REVOLT OF THE GREEKS Ilf UPPER ASIA. ANTIPATER GOES INTO 
GREECE. FLIGHT AND DEATH OF DEMOSTHENES. 

The Greeks, whom Alexander had established in the form of colonies, in 
the provinces of Upper Asia, continued with reluctance in' those settlements, 
because they did not experience those delights and satisfactions with which 
they had flattered themselves, and had long cherished an ardent desire of re- 
turning into their own country. They, however, dared not discover theii 
HoeasiDess while Alexander was living, but the moment they received intelli 
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m6ec/hiidliatli»teTop«i)7dedai6dtlmriiitetrt ThcgpaisMdtffOi^ 
tnousand foot, all wariike and experienced soldiers, with three tnousaixllioiM ; 
and havipg placed Philon at their head, thej prepared for their departure, 
without taking counsel, or receiviog orders, finooi any but thelhselYei", as if they 
had been subject to no authority, and no longer acknowledged any superior,* 

Perdiccas, who foresaw the consequences of such an enterprise, at a time 
when erery thing was in BX>tion, and when the troops, as well as their officers, 
bntathed nothing but independence, sent Pithon to oppose them. The merit 
of this officer was acknowledged by all | and he wUlinny chaiged himself with 
this commission, in expectation ofeainrng over those ureeks, and oi procuring 
himself some considerable establishment in Upper Asia by their means^ Per* 
diccas, being acquainted with his design, gave a veir surprising order to the 
Macedonians whom he sent with that eeneral, which was, to exterminate the 
revolters entirely. Pithon,. on his arrival, brought over, by money, three thou* 
sand Greeks, wno turned their backs in the batue, and were the occasion of his 
obtaining a complete victoiy. The vanquished trooi>s surrendered, but made 
the preservation of tlieir lives and liberties the condition of their submitting to 
the conqueror. This was exactly agreeable to Pithon's designs, but he was no 
longer master of its execution. Tbs Macedonians, tbidking it incumbent on 
them to accomplish the orders of Perdiccas, inhumanly slaughtered all the 
Greeks, widiout the least regard to the terms the^ had granted them. Pithon, 
being tnus defeated in his views, returned with his Macedonians to Perdiccas. 

This expedition was soon succeeded by the Grecian war. The news of 
Alexander's death being brought to Athens, had excited great rumours, and 
occasioned a ioy that was almost universal. The people, who had long sus* 
tained with reluctance the yoke which the Macedonians naa imposed on Greece, 
made liberty the subject of all their discourse : they breathed nothing but war. 
and abandoned themselves to all the extravagant emotions of a senseless ana 
excessive joy. Phocion, who was a jperson of wisdom and moderation, and 
doubted the truth of the intelligence tney had received, endeavoured to calm 
the turbulence of their minds, which rendered them incapable of counsel and 
sedate reflection. As the generality of the orators, notwithstanding all his re* 
monstrances, believed the news of Alexander's death, Phocion rose up, and 
expressed himself in this tnanner : " If he be really dead to-da]^, he will like- 
wise be so to-morrow and the next day, so that we shall have time enough to 
deliberate in a calm manner, and with greater security."! 

Leosthenes, who was the first that published this account at Athens, was con- 
tinually harankuine the people with excessive arroeance and vanity. PhocioUf 
who was tiiea wiUi his speeches, said to him, *' Young man, your discourse 
resembles the cypress, which is tall and spreading, but bears no fruit." He 
gave gi^at offence, by opposii^ the inclinations of the peqple in so strenuous a 
manner, and Hyperides nsing up, asked him this Question : " When would you 
advise the Athenians to make war ?" *' As soon,*' replied Phocion, ** as I see 
the young men firmly resolved to observe a strict discipline : the rich disposed 
to contribute, according to their abilities, to the expense of a war ; and when 
the orators no loi^r rdb the public." , 

All the remonstrances of Pnocion were ineflfectual : a war was reserved on, 
and a deputation agreed to be sent to all the states of Greece, to ei^age their 
accession to the league. This is the war in which all the Greeks, except the 
Thebans, united to maintain the liberty of their country, under the conduct of 
Leosthenes, against Antipater, and it was cajled the Lamian war, from the 
name of a city, where the latter was defeated in the first battle. 

Demosthenes, who was then an exile at Me^ara, but who, amid his nnsfor- 
tunes, always retained an ardent zeal for the interest cf his country, and the 
defence of the common liberty, joined himself with the Athenian ambasMOors 
tent into Pelonnesus, and having seconded their remcmstrances in a wonderful 
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manner br the fcrce of his eioqnence, he engaged Sl^on, Aigm, Carindi, 
and the other cities of Peloponnesus, to accede to the league.* 

The Athenians were struck with admh^tion at a zeal so noble and generous, 
and immediately passed a decree to recall him from banishment. A galley, with 




with the utmost demonstrations of affection and joy, blended at the same time 
with an air of sorrow and repentance, for the injury they had done him. De- 
mosthenes was sensibly affected with the extraordinary honours that were rcn 
dered him ; and while he returned, as it were in triumph, to his country, amid 
the acclamations of the people, he lifted up his hands towards heaven, to thank 
the gods for so illustrious a protection, and cor^ratulated himself'on beholding 
a day more glorious to him, than that had proved to Alcibiades, 6n which he 
returned from his exile. For, his citizens received him from the pure effect of 
desire and will ; whereas the reception of Alcibiades was involuntaiy, and his 
entrance a compulsion upon their inclinations. 

The generality of those who were far advanced in years were extremely ap- 
prehensive of the event of a war, which had been undertaken with too much 
precipitation, and without examining into»the consequences with all the atten- 
tion and sedateness that an enterprise of so much importance required. They 
were sensible also, that there was no necessity for declaring themselves so 
openly against the Macedonians, whose veteran troops were veiy formidable ; 
and the example of Thebes, which was destroyed by the same temeritj of con- 
duct, added to their consternation. But the orators, who derived their advan- 
tages from the distraction of the public affairs, and to whom, according to the 
observation of Philip, *' war was jpeace, and peace war," would not allow the 
I)eople time to deliberate maturely on the affairs proposed to their considera- 
tion, but drew them into their sentiments by a fallacious eloquence, which pre- 
sented them with nothing but scenes of future conquests and triumphs.t 

DerAosthenes and Phocion, who wanted neither zeal nor prudence, were of 
different sentiments on this occasion, which was no extraordinaiy circumstance 
with respect to them. It is not my province to determine which of them had 
reason on his side : but, in such a perj^lexin^ conjuncture as this, there is no- 
thing surprising in a contrariety of opinions, tnougb the result of good intentions 
on both sides. Phocion's scheme was perhaps the most prudent, and that of 
Demosthenes the most glorious. 

However that may be, a considerable army was raised, and a veiy numerous 
fleet fitted out. All the citizens who were under the age of forty, and capable 
of bearing arms, were drawn out. Three of the ten tribes which composed the 
republic were leu for the defence of Attica, the others marched out with the rest 
01 the allies, under the command of Leosthenes. 

Antipater was far from being indolent during these transactions in Gseece, of 
which be had been apprised, and he had sent to Leonatus in Phrygia, and to 
Craterus in Cilicia, to solicit their assistance ; but, before the arrivalof the ex • 
pected succours, he marched at the head of only thirteen thousand Macedon 
lans and six hundred horse ; the freauent recruits which he sent Alexandei 
havii^ left him no more troops in all the country. 

It is surprising that Antipater should attempt to give battle to the united 
forces of all Greece with such a handful of men ; but he undoubtedly imagined 
that the Greeks were no longer actuated by their ancient zeal and ardour foi 
liberty, and that they ceased to consider it such an inestimable advantage as 
ought to inspire them with a resolution to venture their lives and fortunes for 
its preservation.^ He flattered himself that they had begun to familiarize them* 
selves with subjection : and indeed this was the disposition of the Greeks at 
that time ; in wlKHn^ appeared no longer the descendants of those who had so 
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tbe preservation of tbeir freedom. 

vVntipater advanced towards Tbessalj, and was followed bv bis fleet, which 
cnjised alope the sea coast. It consisted of one hundred ana ten triremes, or 
galleys, of three benches of oars. The Thessalians declared at first in his fa- 
vour ; but havii^ changed their sentiments, they joined the Athenians, and sup- 
plied them with a great body of horse. 

As the army of the Athenians and their allies was much more numerous than 
that of the Macedonians, Antipater could not support the cfaaive, and was de- 
feated in the first battle. As he dared not hazard a second, ana was in no con- 
dition to make a safe retreat into Macedonia, he shut himself up in Lamia, a 
small city in Thessaly, in ordet* to wait for the succours that were to be trans- 
mitted to him from Asia, and he fortified himself in that place, which was soon 
besieged by the Athenians. 

The assault was carried on with great braveiy against the town, and the re 
sistance was equally vigorous. Leosthenes, after several attempts, despairing 
to carry it b3r force, changed the siege into a blockade, in order toconauer the 
place hj famine. He surrounded it with a wall of circumvallation, ana a very 
deep ditch, and by these means cut ofif all supplies of provision. The ci^ 
soon became sensible of the growing scarcity, and the besieged began to be 
seriously disposed to surrenoer ; when Leosthenes in a sally they made upon 
him, received a considerable wound which rendered it necessaiy lor him to be 
carried to his tent. Upon which the command of the army was consigned to 
Antiphilus, who was equally esteemed by the troops for his valour and ability. 

Leonatus, in the mean time was marching to the assistance of the Macedon- 
ians besieged in Lamia ; and was commissioned, as well as Antigonus, by an 
agreement made between the generals, to establish Eumenes in Cappadocia 
by force of arms ; but they took other measures, in consequence of some par- 
ticular views. I<eonatus, who reposed an entire confidence in Eumenes, de- 
clared to him at i>artinfir, that the engagement to assist Antipater was a mere 
pretext, and that his real intention was to advance into Greece, in order tamake 
himself master of Macedonia. He, at the same time, showed him letters from 
Cleopatra, the sister of Alexander, who invited him to come to Pella, and pro*- 
mised to espouse him. Leonatus being arrived within a little distance of La- 
mia, marched directly to the enemy, with twenty thousand foot and two thou- 
sand five hundred horse. Prosperity had introduced disorders into the Grecian 
army ; several parties of soldiers drew off, and retired into their own countiy 
on various pretexts, which greatly diminished the number of the troops, who 
were now reduced to twenty-t^o thousand foot. The cavaliy amounted to 
three thousand five hundred, two thousand of whom were Thessalians: and as 
they constituted the main strength of the army, so all hopes of success were 
founded in them ; and accordingly, when the battle was fought, this body of 
horse had the greatest share of the victory that was obtained. They were com- 
manded by 3&non ; Leonatus, covered with wounds, lost his life in the field of 
battle, and was conveyed into the camp by his troops. The Macedonian pha- 
lanx greatly dreaded the shock of the <ftivaliT, and had thercibre retreated to 
* «ninences inaccessible to the pursuit of the Thessalians. The Greeks having 
carried off their dead, erected a trophy and retired.* 

The whole conversation cf Athens turned upon the glorious exploits of Leos- 
thenes, who survived his honours but a short time. A universal joy spread 
through the city, festivals were celebrated, and sacrifices offered without ime^ 
mission, to testify their gratitude to the gods for all the advantages they had 
obtained. The enemies of Phocion, thinking to mortify him in the most sen- 
sible manner, and reduce him to the incapacity of justifying his constant oppo- 
jiition to that war, asked him, if he woula not have rejoiced to have performed 

' " ," replied Phocion; "but! , 



many glorious actions? "Undoubtedly 1 would, 
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wonki Jiot atHw BasM time liaTe neglected to dSa tbe adrioe I fs^.*** lie 

did not think, ihaX a jud^ent should be formed of any particular counsel 
from mere success, but rather from the nature and solidity of tbe counsel itself: 
and he did not retract his sentiments, because those of an opposite nature had 
been successful, which only proved the latter Snore fortunate, but not more ju- 
dicious. And as these a^eeable adeices came thick upon each other, Phocion, 
who was apprehensive of the sequel, cried out, " When shall we cease to con- 
quer them, t 

Antipater was obliged to surrender by capitulation, but histoiy has not trans* 
mitted to us the conditions of tue treaty. The event only makes it evident, 
that Leosthenes compelled him to surrender at discretion, and he himself died 
a few days after of the wounds he had received at the siege. Antipater, having 
quitted Lamia tlie day after the battle, for he seems to have been favourably 
treated, joined the. remains of the army of Leonatus,'and took upon him tfaie 
command of those troops. He ^as extremely cautious of hazaixling a second 
battle, and kept with his troops, like a judicious and experienced general, on 
eminences, inaccessible to the enemy's cavalry. Antiphilus, the general of 
the Greeks, remained witli his troops in Thessaly, and contented himself with 
observing the motions of Antipater. 

Clitus, who commanded the Macedonian fleet, obtained, much about the 
name time, two victories, near the island of Echinades, over £etion, the admiral 
of the Athenian navr. 

Craterus, who had been loi^ expected, arrived at last in Thessaly, and halted 
at the river Peneus. He resigned the command 'to Antipater, and was coRr 
tented to serve under him. The troops he had brought thither amounted, in 
conjunction with those of Leonatus, to above forty thousand foot, three thou- 
sand atchers or slingers, and five thousand horse. The army of the allies was 
much inferior to those troops in number, and consisted of no more than twenty- 
five thousand foot, and three thousand five bundred horse. Military discipline 
had been much neglected among them, after the victories they had obtained. 
^A considerable battle was fought near Cranon, in which the Greeks were de- 
feated ; they, however, last but few troops, iand even that disadvantage was 
occa.«ioned by the licentious conduct of the soldiers, and the small authority of 
the chiefs, who were incapable of enforcii^ obedience to their commands.]: 

Antiphilus and Menon, the two generals of the Grecian army, assembled a 
council the next da^, to deliberate whether they should wait the return of those 
troops who had retired into their own country, or propose terms of accommo' 
dation to the enemy. The council declared in favour of the latter ; upon which 
deputies were immediately despatched to the enemy's camp in the name of all 
the allies. Antipater replied, that he would enter into a separate treaty with each 
of the cities, persuading himself that he should facilitate the accomplishment 
of his designs by this proceeding ; and he was not deceived in his opinion. 
His answer broke off the negociation ; and the moment he presented himself 
before the cities of the allies, they disbanded their troops, and surrendered up 
•t'ie'ir liberties in the most pusillanimous manner, each city being sdeiy atten- 
iive to its separate advantage. 

This circumstance is a sufficient confirmation of what I have formerly ob- 
served with relation to the present disposition of the people of Greece. They 
were no longer animated with the noble zeal of those ancient asserters of li- 
berty, who devoted their whole attention to the good o^ the public, and the 
gloiy of the nation ; who considered the danger of their neighbours and allies 
as their own, arid marched with tbe utmost expedition to their assistance upon 
the first signal of their distress. Whereas now, if a formidable enemy appeared 
at the gates of Athens, all the republics of Greece had neither activity nor vi* 
gour : Peloponnesus continued without motion, and Sparta was as little heard 



* Nod damnarit qnod recte riderat, quia, quod alius male eontulerat, bene ceuerat : felicius boo 
'Mad etiam gapientius. — ^yal. Max. 1. iii. c. 8. 
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of « IT 8he liad n^rer existed. Unhappy efiecfii of (he mutual jealoo^ 
which tfiose people had conceived against each other, and of their aisregaid 
to the common liberty, in consequence of a fetal lethargy, into which they were 
sunk amidst the greatest dangers ! These are symi>toms v^ich prognosticate 
and prepare the way for approaching decline ana ruin. 

Antipater improved this desertion to his own adrantaee, and maiched im- 
mediately to Athens, which saw herself abandoned by all her allies, and, con- 
sequently, in no condition to defend herself against a potent and rictorious 
enemy. Before he entered the city, Demosthenes, and all those of his party, 
who may be considered as the last true Greeks, and the defenders of expiring 
liberty, retired from that place ; and the people, in order to transfer unto those 
great men the reproach resulting from the declaration of war against Antipater, 
and likewise to obtain his good graces, condemned them to die by a decree 
which Demades prepared. The reader has not forgot, that these are the same 
people who had lately recalled Demosthenes by a ciecree so much for his 
honour, and had received him in triumph.* 

The same Demades procured a second decree for sending ambassadors to- 
Antipater, who was then at Thebes, and that they should be mvested with full 
powers to n^otiate a treaty of peace with him. Phocion himself was at their 
head ; and the conqueror aeclared, that he expected the Athenians should en- 
tirely submit the terms to his regulation, in the manner as he himself had acted, 
when he was besieged in the city of Lamia, and had coniormed to the capitu- 
lation imposed upon him by Leosthencs, their general. 

Phocion returned to acquaint the Athenians with his answer, and they were 
compelled to acquiesce in the conditions, rigid as they mi^ht appear. He then 
came back to Thebes with the rest of the ambassadors, with wnom Xenocrafes 
had been associated, in hopes that the appearance alone of so celebrated a 
philosopher would inspire Antipater with respect, and induce him to pay ho- 
mage to his virtue. . But surely they must have been little acauainted with the 
heart of man, and particularly with the violent and inhuman aisposition of An- 
tipater, to be capable of flattering themselves, that an enemy, with whom .they 
had been engaged in an open war, would renounce his advantage through any 
bducement ofiespect for the virtue of a single man, or in consequence of a 
harangue uttered by a philosopher, who had declared against him. Antipater 
would not even condescend to cast his eyes upon him ; and when he was pre 
parinj^ to enter upon the conference, for he was commissioned to be the speaker 
on this occasion, be hnterrupted him in a veiV abrupt manner : and perceivip^ 
that he continued in his discourse, commanaed him to be silent. But he did 
not treat Phocion in the same manner ; for after he had attended to his discourse, 
he replied, ** that he was disposed to contract a friendship and alliance with 
the Athenians on the following conditions : they should deliver up Demostbe 
nes and Hyperides to him ; the g[overnment should be restored to hs ancient 
plan, by which all employments in the state Were to be conferred upon die 
rich , that they should receive a garrison into the port of Munychia ;' that they 
should defray all the expenses of the war, and also a laige sura, the amount oi 
which should be settled." Thus, accordii^ to Diodorus, none but those whose 
yearly income exceeded two thousand drachmas, were to be admitted into any 
share of the government for the future, or have any right to vote. Antipater 
inteoded to make himself absolute master of Athens by this regulation, being 
very sensible, that the rich men, who enjoyed public employments, and had 
laige revenues, would become his dependents much more effectually than a 
poor and despicable populace, who had nothing to lose, and would be only 
guided by their own caprice. 

All the ambassadors but Xenocrates were well contented with these con- 
ditions, which they thought were very moderate, considering their present 
situation ; bat that philosopher judged otherwise. " They are very moderate 
for slaves," said he, " but extremely severe for fr eemen." 

• Flat in Phoc. p 763, 754 
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The Athenians wefe therefore compelled to receive intoMmiychia a H aoedfm- 

ian garrison, commanded by Menjllus, a man of probitj. and bv some of Pho- 
ciorrs particular friends. The troops took possession of the place during the 
festival of the great mysteries, and the veiy day on which it was usual to cany 
the god lacchus in procession from the c]^^ to Eleusina. This was a melan- 
choly conjuncture for the Athenians, and aftected them with the most sensible 
affliction. " Alas !*' said they, when they compared past times with those they 
then saw, *^ the gods, amidst our greatest adversities, would formerly manifest 
themselves in our favour during this sacred ceremonial, by mystic visions and 
audible voices, to the great astonishment of our enemies, who were terrifieil by 
them. But new, when we are even celebrating the same solemnities, they cast 
an unpitying eye on the greatest calamities that can happen to Greece : they 
behold the most sacred of all days in the year, and that which is most ae^reeable 
to us, polluted and distinguished by the most dreadful of calamities, which will 
even transmit its name to this sacred time through all succeeding generations." 

The garrison-, commanded by Menyllus, did not offer the least injury to any 
of the inhabitants, but there were more than twelve thousand of them excluded 
from employments in the state, by one of the stipulations in the treaty, in con- 
sequence of their poverty. Some of these unfortunate persons continued in 
Athens, and lingered out a wretched life, amidst the contemptuous treatment 
thej had justly drawn upon themselves ; for the generality of them were se- 
ditious and mercenary in their dispositions, had neither virtue nor justice, but 
flattered themselves with a false idea of liberty, which they were incapable of 
using aright, and had no knowledge of either its bounds, auties, or end. The 
other poor citizens departed from the city, in order to avoid that opprobnous 
condition, and retired into Thrace, where Antipater assigned them a city and 
lands for their habitation. - 

Demetrius Phalereus was obliged to have recourse to flight, and retired to 
Nicanor ; but Cassander, the son of Antipater, reposed much confidence in 
him, and made him governor of Munychia after the deatib of his father, as will 
appear immediately.* This Demetrius had been not only the disciple, but 
the intimate friend of the celebrated Theophrastus ; and, under the coiM^uct 
of so learned a master, had perfected his natural genius for eloquence, and ren- 
dered himself expert in philosophy, politics, and histoiy. lie was in great 
esteem at Athens, and began to enter upon the administration of a£&irs, when 
Harpalus arrived there, afler he had declared against Alexander. He was 
obliged to quit that city at the time we have mentioned, and was soon afler 
condemned there, though absent, under a vain pretext of irrelig^on.t 

The whole weight of Antipater's displeasure fell chiefly upon Demosthenes, 
Hyperides, and some other Athenians who had been their adherents : and 
when he was informed that they had eluded his vengeance by flight, he des- 
patched a body of men with orders to. seize them, and placed one Archias at 
their head, who had formerly played in tragedies. This man having found at 
Jfigina, the orator Hyperides, Aristonicus of Marathon, and Hymereus the 
brother of Demetrius Phalereus, who had all three taken refuge in the temple 
of Ajax ; he dragged them from their assylum, and sent them to Antipater, 
.who was then at Cleones, where he condemned them to die. Some authors 
have even declared, that he caused the tongue of Hyperides to be cut out.J 

The same Archias, having received intelligence, that Demosthenes, who had 
retired into the island of Calauria, was become a supplicant in the temple of 
Neptune, he sailed thither in a small vessel, and landed with some Thracian 
soldiers : after which he spared no pains to persuade Demosthenes to accom- 
pany him to Antipater, assuring him that he should receive no injuiy. Demos- 
thenes was too well acquainted with mankind to rely on his promises; and was 
sensible that venal souls, who have hired themselves into the service of ini 
quity» those infamous ministers, in the execution of orders equally cruel and 
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an|ii9t, have as little r^ard to sincerity and truth as their masters. To pierent^ 
therefore, his falling into the hands of a tyrant, who would have satiated his 
fury upon him, he swallowed poison, which he always carried ahout him, and 
which soon produced its effect. When he found his strength deolining, be ad 
vanced a few steps, by the aid of some domestics who supported him, and fell 
down dead at the foot of the altar. . 

The Athenians, soon after this event, erected a statue of brass to bis memory, 
as a testimonial of their gratitude and esteem, and made a decree, that tne 
eldest branch of his family should oe brought up in the piy taneum, at the public 
expense, from generation to feneration : and at the foot of ihe statue they en** 
graved this inscription, which was couched in two elegiac verses : *' Demos- 
thenes, if thy power had been equal to thy wisdom, the Macedonian Mars 
would never have triumphed over Greece." What regard is to be entertained 
for the judgment of a people, who were capable of being hurried into such 
opposite extremes, and who one day passed sentence of death on a citizen, 
and the next; loaded him with honours and applause ? 

What I have already said of Demosthenes, on several occasions, makes it 
unnecessaiy to enlaige upon bis character in this place. He was not only a 
great orator, but an accomplished statesman. His views were noble and ex* 
alted ; his zeal was not to be intimidated by any conjectures, wherein the hon- 
our and interest of his country were concerned ; he firmly retained an irre- 
concilable aversion to all measures which had any resemblance to tyranny, 
and his love for liberty was such as may be imagined in a republican, as im^ 
placable an enemy to all servitude and depenaency as ever lived. A won- 
derful sagacity of mind enabled him to penetrate into future events, and pre- 
sented them to his view with as much perspicuity, though remote, as if they 
had been actually present. He seemed as much acquamted with all the de- 
signs of Philip,- as if he had been admitted into a participation of his counsels ; 
And if the Athenians had followed his counsels, that prince would not hiave at- 
tained that height of power, which proved destructive to Greece, as Demos 
thenes had frequently foretold. 

He was perfectly acquainted with the disposition of Philip, and was very 
far from praising nim, like the generality of orators. Two colleagues, with 
.whom he was associated in an embassy to that prince, were continually praising 
the kin^ of Macedon at their return, and saying, that he was a veiy eloquent 
and amiable prince, and a most extraordinaiy drinker. *' What stnmge com- 
mendations are these ?" replied Demosthenes. " The first is the accomplish- 
ment of a rhetorician ; the second of a woman ; and the third of a sponge ; 
but none of them the praise of a king."* 

W^ith regard to eloquence, nothing can be added to what Quintilian has ob- 
served, in the parallel he has drawn between Demosthenes and Cicero. After 
he has shown, that the great and essential qualities of an orator are common to 
them both, he marks out the particular difference observable between them 
with respect to style and elocution. " The one," says he, " is more precise, 
the other more luxuriant. The one crowds all his forces into a smaller com- 
pass when he attacks his.adversaiy, the other chooses a larger field for the as- 
sault. The one always endeavours in a manner to transfixliim with the viva- 
city of his style, the other frequently overwhelms him with the weight of his 
discourse. Nothing can be retrenched from the one, and nothing can be added 
to the other. In Demosthenes we discover more labour and study, in Cicero 
more nature and genius. t 

I have elsewhere observed another difference between these two great ora- 
tors, which I beg leave to insert in this place. That which characterises De- 
mosthenes more than any other circumstance, and in which he has never been 
imitated, is such an absolute oblivion of himself, and s o scrupulous and con- 

• Plut. io Demosth. p. 853. ^ ... 

t In eloqueodo est aliqua diversttas. Deottor ille, hie oopiosior. Hie concludit «9trieiiu«, hie tatiof 
pngnal. Hie accumine semper, hie frequenter et pondere. IIU niliil detrahi potest, huio oihal ft^iei. Cih 
rae plus in Uic, in hoc natuFB.— Q^uinUl. 1. x. r*. i. 
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itant a solicitude to suppress all ostentation of wit ; in a word, such a perpetual 
care to confine the attention of jbe auditor to the cause, and not to the orator 
that he never' suffers any one turn of thought or expression to escape him from 
no other view than merely to please and shine. This reserve ana moderation 
in so amiable a genius as Demosthenes, and in matters so susceptible of grace 
and eloquence, adds perfection to his merit, and renders him superior to al) 
praises.* 

Cicero was sensible of all the estimation due to the eloquence of Demo^ 
thenes, and experienced all its force and beauty. But as he was persuaded 
that an orator, when he is engaged in any points that are not strictly essential, 
ought to form his style by the taste of his audience ; and did not believe that 
he genius of his times was consistent with such a rigid exactness ; he there- 
fore judged it necessary to accommodate himself in some measure to the ears 
and dielitacy of his auditors, who required more grace and elegance in his 
discourse. For which reason he had some regard to the agreeable, but, at the 
same time, never lost sight of any important point in the cause he pleaded 
He even thought that this qualified him for promoting the interest of his < oun* 
try, and was not mistaken, as to please is one of the most certain means of 
persuading ; but at the same time he laboured for his own reputation, and never 
toi]?ot himself. 

The death of Demosthenes and Hyperides caused the Athenians to regret the 
reigns of Phililp and Alexander, and recalled to their remembrance the mag* 
nanimity, generosity, and clemency, which those two princes retained, even 
amidst the emotions of their displeasure ; and how ready they had always been 
to pardon offences, and treat their enemies with humanttv. Whereas Antipater, 
under the mask of a private man in a bad cloak, with all the appearances of a 
plain and frugjal lile, and without affecting any title of authority, discovered 
himself to be a ri^id and imperious master. * 

Antipater was, nowever, prevailed upon, by the prayers of Phocion, to recall 
several persons from banishment, notwithstanding all the severity of his dis* 
position ; and there is reason to believe that Demetrius was one of this num- 
ber; at least, it is certain that he had a considerable share in the administra* 
tion of the republic from that time. As for those whose recall to. Athens Pho- 
cion was unable to obtain, he procured for them more commodious situations, 
that were not so remote as their former settlements ; and took his measures so 
effectually, that they were not banished, according to the first sentence, be- 
yond the Ceraunian moustains and the promonto/7 of Tenarus ; by which 
means they did not live sequestered from the pleasures of Greece, but obtained 
a settlement in Peloponnesus. Who can help admiring, on the one hand, the 
amiable and generous disposition of Phocion, who employed his influence with 
Antipater, to procure for a number of unfortunate persons some alleviation of 
their calamities ; and, on the other hand, a kind of humanity in a prince, who 
was not very desirous of distinguishing himself by that quality, but was sen- 
sible, however, that it would be extremely rigid in him to add new mortifica- 
tions to the inconveniences of banishnnent ? 

Antipater in other respects exercised his government with great justice and 
moderation, over those who continued in Athens ; he bestowed the principal 
posts and employments on such persons as he imagined were the most virtuous 
and honest men ; and contented himself with removii^ from all authority, such 
as he thought were most likely to excite troubles. Hi was sensible, that this 
people could neither support a state of absolute servitude, nor the enjoyment 
of entire liberty ; for which reason he thought it necessary to take from the Dne. 
whatever was too rigid ; and from the other, all that it had of excessive ana 
licentious. 

The conqueror, after so glorious a campaign, set out for Macedonia, to cele- 
brate the nuptials of his daughter Phila with Craterus, and the solemnity was 
performed with all imaginable grandeur. Ph ila was one of the most accom- 

* In the discourM on the eloquence of tb« ber. — ^— — — — • 
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i>tis/)ed princesses of iier age, and her beauty was tbe least part of hei merit. 
The lustre of her charms was heightened by the sweetness and modesty that 
ioitened her aspect, by an air otconiplacency, and a natural disposition to 
oblige, which won the hearts of all who oeheldner. These en^agir^ qualities 
were rendered still more amiable by the brie^htness of a superior genius, and a 

f»rudence uncommon in her sex, which made her capable of the greatest affairs 
t is even said, that, young as she then was, her father Antipater, who was one 
of the most able politicians of his age, never engaged in any affair of import 
tance without consulting her. This princess never made use of the influence 
she had over her two husbands, (for, after the death of Craterus, she espoused 
Demetrius the son of Antigonus,) but to procure some favour for the officers, 
their daughters or sisters. If they were poor, she furnished them with portions 
for their marriage; and if they were so unhappy as to be calumniated, she 
herself was very active in their justification. So generous a liberality gave 
her an absolute power among the troops. All cabals were dissolved by her 
presence, and all revolts^ gave way, and were appeased by her management. 

SECTION HI. — PROCESSION OF ALEXANDER'S FUNERAL. PTOLEMY, CRATERUS^ 
ANTIPATER, AND ANTIGONUS, CONFEDERATE AGAINST EACH OTHER. 

About this time the funeral obsequies of Alexander were performed.* Ari- 
daeus, having been deputed by all the governors and grandees of the kingdom, 
to take upon himself the care of that solemnity, had employed two years in 
preparing eveiy thing that could possibly render it the most pompous and 
eiuc^ust funeral (hat had ever been seen. When all things were ready for the 
celebration of this mournful but superb ceremonial, orders were given for the 
procession to begin. This was preceded by a great number of pioneers and 
other workmen, whose office was to make all the ways practicable through 
which the procession was to pass.t 

As soon as these were levelled, that magnificent chariot, the invention and 
design of which raised as much admiration as the immense riches that glittered 
all over it, set out from Babylon. The body of the chariot rested Upon two axle- 
trees, that were inserted into four wheels, made after the Persian manner ; the 
naves and spokes of which were covered with gold, and the rounds plated over 
with iron. The extremities of the axle-trees were made of gold, representing 
the muscles of lions biting a dart The chariot had four draught beams, or 
poles, to each of which were harnessed four sets of mules, each set consisting 
of four of those animals ; so that this chariot was drawn by sixty-four mules ' 
The strongest of tiiese creatures, and laigest, were chosen on this occasion. 
They were adorned with crowns of golc^ and collars enriched with precious 
stones and gold bells. 

On this chariot was erected a pavilion of entire gold, twelve feet wide, and 
eighteen in length, supported by columns of the Ionic order, embellished with 
the leaves of the acanthus. The inside was adorned with a blaze of jewels, dis- 
posed in the form of shells. The circumference was beautified with a fringe 
of gold net work : the threads that composed the texture were an inch in thick- 
ness, and to those were fastened laige bells, whose sound was heard at a great 
distance. 

The external decorations were disposed in four relievos. 

The first represented Alexander seated in a military chanot, with a splendid 
sceptre in his nand, and surrounded, on one side, with a troop of Macedonians 
in arms ^ and on the other, with an equal number of Persians armed in their 
manner. Thef e were preceded by the king's eoueries. 

In the second were seen elephants completely namessed, with a band of In- 
dians seated on the fore part of their bodies ; and on the binder part, a band 
of Macedonians anned as in the day of battle. 

• A. M. 8(B3. Ant. J. O. S21. Diod. I xviii. ju 608—610. ^ ^ 

X I could have wished it had b«eB in my pow«» to b«T« explained several pass:.ge8of ^'^fff'j^v • 
a more dear and intellig^le manner than I have done ; bat tlist was not possiUa for me to eSMt. fbeogb I 
Dad reeourae to penoos of greater eapacttj than m/salC 
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The dilid exhibited to the >]ew several squadrons of hone ranged m mili- 
tary array. 

The fourth represented ships preparing: ^or a battle. 

At the entrance into the pavilion were golden lions, that seemed to guard 
thepassage. 

Tne four comers were adorned with statues of gold representing victories, 
with trophies of arms in their hands. 

Under the pavilion was placed a throne of gold of a sauare form, adorned 
Vfith the heads of animals,* wliose necks were encompassed with golden circles - 
a foot and a half in breadth ; to these were hung crowns that glittered with i 
he liveliest colours, and such as were carried in procession at the celebration 
of sacred solemnities. 

At the foot of the throne was placed the coffin of Alexander, formed of beaten 
gold, and half filled with aromatic spices and perfumes, as well to exhale an 
agreeable odour, a s for the preservation of the corpse. A paAl of purple wrought 
with gold covered the coliin. 

Betwee!! this and the throne the arms of that monarch were disposed in the 
manner he wore them while living. 

The outside of the pavilion was likewise covered with purple flowered with 
gold. The top ended in a very large crown of the same metal, which seemed 
to be a composition of olive branches. The rays of the sun which darted on 
(his diadem, in conjunction with the motion of the chariot, caused it to emit a 
kind of rays like those of lightning. 

It may easily be imagined, that in so long a procession, the motion of a chariot, 
loaded like this, would be liable to great inconveniences. In order, therefore, 
that the pavilion, with all its api)endages, might, when the chariot moved in 
any uneven ways, constantly continue in the same situation, notwithstanding 
the inequality of the ground, and the shocks that would frequently be unavoid- 
able, a cylinder was raised from the. middle of each axle-tree, to support the 
pavilion ; bjr which expedient the whole machine was preserved steady. 

The chariot was followed by the royal guards, all in arms, and munificently 
arrayed. 

The multitude of spectators of this solemnity is scarcely credible ; but they 
were drawn together, as well by their veneration for the memory of Alexander, 
as by the magnificence of this funeral pomp, which had never been equalled 
in the world. 

' There was a current prediction, that the place where Alexander should be 
interred, would be rendered the most happy and flourishing part of the whole 
earth. The governors contested with each other, for the disposal of a body 
*hat was to be attended with such a glorious prerogative. The affection Per- 
diccas entertained for his country, made him desirous, that the corpse should 
be conveyed to Mge in Macedonia, where the remains of its kings were usually 
depositea. Other places wen-; likewise proposed, but the preference was given 
to Egypt. Ptolemy, who was under such extraordinarjr and recent obligations 
to the king of Macedon, was determined to signalize his gratitude on this oc- 
casion. He accordingly set out with a numerous guard of his best troops, in 
order to meet the procession, and advanced as far as Sj^ria. When he had 
joined the attendants on the funeral, he prevented them from interring the 
corpse in the temple of Jupiter- Ammon, as they had proposed. It was there- 
fore deposited, first in the city of Memphis, and from thence was conveyed to 
the city of Alexandria. Ptoleraj raised a magnificent temple to the memory 
of this monarch, and rendered him all the honours which were usually paid to 
demi-^ods and heroes by pagan antiqui^. 

Fremshemius.t in his supplement to Livv, relates, after Leo the African, an 
author who lived in the 15th century, that the tomb of Alexander the Great was 
still to be seen in his time, and that it was reverenced by the Mohammedans, 

■■ ... I r, I ■ ■ — - - - 
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great prophet. 

Cappaaocia and Papblagonia^ which border on the Pontic sea, were allotted 
to Eumenes, in consequence oT the partition of the several governments of 
Alexander's empire ; and it was expressly stipulated by the treaty, that Leo- 
natus and Antigonus should march with a ^at body of troops to establish 
Eumenos in the government of those dominions, and dispossess King Ariarthea 
of the sovereignty. This general resolution of sending troops and experienced 
commanders into the several provinces of the empire, was formed with great 
judgment; and the intention of it was. that all those conauered territories 
should continue under the dominion of the Macedonians, ana that the inhabit 
ants, being no longer governed by their own sovereigns, should have no farther 
inclination to recover theii* former liberty, nor be in a condition to set each 
other the example of throwing off the new yoke of the Greeks."* 

fiut neither Leonatus nor Antigonus were veiy solicitous to execute this article 
of the treaty ; and, as they were entirely attentive to their own particular in- 
terest and aggrandizement, theT took otner measures. Eumenes, seeing him- 
self thus abandoned by those who ought to have established him in his govern- 
ment, set out with all nis equipage, which consisted of three hundred horse an4 
two hundred of his domestics, well armed : with all his riches, which amounted 
to about five thousand talents of gold ; ana retired to Perdiccas, who gave him 
a favourable reception. As he was much esteemed by that commander, he was 
admitted into a participation of all his counsels. Eumenes was indeed a n>aa 
of ereat solidity and resolution^ and the most able of all the captains of Alex- 
ander. 

Within a short time ader th:s event, he was conducted into Cappadocia by 
a ereat army, which Perdiccas thought fit to command in person. Ariarthes 
had m^e the necessanr preparations for a vigorous defence, and had raised 
twenty thousand foot ana a great body of horse ; but he was defeated and taken 
prisoner by Perdiccas, who destroyed his whole family, and invested Eumenes 
with the government of bis dominions. He intended, by this instance of se- 
verity, to mtimi^tc the people, and extinguish all seditions. And this conduct 
was very judicious, and absolutely necessary in the conjuncture of a new eo- 
vemment, when the state is in a general ferment, and all things are usually 
disposed for commo<*ons. Perdiccas, after this transaction, advanced with his 
troops to chastuse Isaura and Laranda, cities of Pisidia, which had massacred 
their governors^ ana /evolted from the Macedonians. The last of these cities 
was destroyed in a very surprising manner ; for the inhabitants, finding them- 
selves in no condition to defend it, and despairinp^ of any quarter from the con- 
queror, shut themselves up in their houses, with their wives, children, and 
parents, and all their gold and silver, set fire to their several habitations, and 
af^er they had fought with the fuir of lions, threw themselves into the fiames. 
The city was abandoned to plunder ; and the soldiers, afler they had extin* 
guished the fire, found a very ftehi booty, for the place was fiUea with riches. 

Perdiccas, after this exfHKlition, marched into Cilicia, where he passed the 
winter season.f During his residence in that countir, he formed the resolution 
(() divorce Nicea, the daughter of Antipater, whom he had espoused at a time 
when he thought that marriage subservient to his interest. But when the i«- 
gency of the empire had given him a superior credit, and given birth to more 
exalted hopes, his thought took a different turn, and he was desirous of. espous- 
ing Cleopatra, the sister of Alexander the Great. She had been married to 
Alexander, king of Epirus ; and having lost her husband in the wars of Italy, 
she bad continued in a state of widowhood, and was then at Sardis in Lydia. 
Perdiccas despatched Eumenes thither, to propose his marriage to that princess, 
and employ his endeavours to render it agreeable to her. This alliance with a 
lady who was the sister of Alexander by the same father and mother, and ex- 
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ceedingljlielored by the Macedonians, opened him a way to ihe empire thnrngb 
the favour of that people, which he might naturally expect from his marriage 
Tvith Cleopatra. 

Antigonus penetrated into his design, and evidently foresaw that his own de- 
struction was to be the foundation of the intended success. He therefore passed 
into Greece with the greatest expedition, in order to find Antipater and Crate- 
rus, who were then engaged in a war with the -^tolians, and disclosed to them 
the whole plan that Perdiccas had formed. Upon this intelligence they imme- 
diately came to an accommodation with the iCtoIians, and advanced towards 
the Hellespont to observe the motions of the new enemy ; and, in order to 
Strengthen their own party, they engaged Ptolemy, governor of Egypt, in their 
interest. 

Craterus, one of the greatest of Alexander's captains, had tjie largest share 
of the affection and esteem of the Macedonians. Alexander, a short time before 
his death, had ordered him to conduct into Macedonia the ten thousand veteran 
troops he intended to send thither, on account of their age, wounds, or otlier 
infinnities, which rendered thetn incapable of service. The king had likewise 
conferred up|on him at the same time the government of Macedonia, in the 
room o{ Antipater, whom he recalled to Babylon. Those provinces having 
been consigned to Craterus and Antipater afler the death oi Alexander, they 
governed them jointly, and Craterus always conducted himself like a good and 
faithful associate ; especially in the operation of this war, in which they were un 
avoidably engaged by the discovery of the designs which Perdiccas was forming. 
' Perdiccas sent Eumenes back to his province, not only to re&^ulate the state 
of affairs in that country, but more particularly to keep a watcnful eye on the 
motions of Neoptolemus his next neighbour, who was governor of Armenia, 
and whose conduct was suspected by i'erdiccas, but not without sufficient rea« 
son, as will be clearly shown. 

This Neoptolemus was a man remarkable for his stupid pride, and the in- 
supportable arrogance he had contracted, from the vain hopes with which he 
fed nis imagination. Eumenes endeavoured to reduce him to reason by gentle 
measures ; and when he saw that the troops of the Macedonian phalanx, who 
were commanded by Neoptolemus, were prown very insolent and audacious, 
he made it his care to assemble a body of horse stix^ng enough to oppose their 
designs, and keep them within (he bounds of respect and obedience. With this 
view he granted all sorts of immunities and exemptions from imposts to those 
of the inhabitants who were in a condition to appear on horseback. He likewise 
purchased a great number of horses, and bestowed them on those of his court 
in whom he confided the most : and inflamed their courage by the honours and 
rewards he conferred upon them. He disciplined and habituated them to 
labour and fatig^ue by reviews, exercises, ana continual movements. Every 
body was surprised to see him assemble. in so short a time, a body of six thou- 
sand horse, capable of good service in the field.* 

Perdiccas, having caused all his troops to file off the next spring towards 
Cappadocia, held a council with his friends on the operations of the intended 
war. The subject of their deliberations was, whether they should march first 
mto Macedonia against Antipater and Craterus, or into Egypt against Ptolemy. 
The majority of voices declared in favour of the last; and it was concluded, 
at the same time, that Eumenes, with part of the army, should guard the 
Asiatic j)rovinces against Antipater and Craterus ; and, in order to engage him 
more effectually to espouse the common cause, Perdiccas added the province 
of Caria, Lycia. and rhiygia, to his government. He likewise declared him 
generalissimo of all the troops in Cappadocia and Armenia, and ordered all the 

fovemors to obey him. Perdiccas, after this, advanced towards Egypt through 
)amascene and Palestine. He also took the two minor kings with him in this 
expedition, in order to cover bis designs with the royal authority* 
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Antipater and Cratenis, who had already passed the Hellespont, and were 
marching against him. They left nothing unattempted to disei^age him from 
the party he bad espoused^ and promised him the addition of new provinces 
to those be already i)ossessed ; but he was too steady to be shaken by these 
offers, in breach of his engagements to Perdiccas.* They succeeded better 
with Alcetas and Neoptolemus, for they eneaged the former to obsen^e a neu- 
trality, though the brother of Perdiccas, and the other declared in their favour. 
Eumeiies attacked and defeated the latter at a narrow pass, and even took all 
his baggage. This victoxy was owing to his cavalry whom he had formed with 
so much care* Neoptolemus escaped with three hundred horse, and joined 
Antipater and Craterus; but the rest of his troops went over to Eumene^.t 

Antipater entered Cilicia with an intention to advance into Eeypt, in ordei 
dojassist Ptolemy, if his affairs should require his aid ; and be detached Cra* 
terus and Neoptolemus with the rest of bis army against Eumenes, who was 
then in Cappadocia. A great battle was fought there, the succeas of which 
was to be entirely ascribed to the wise and vigilant precaution of Eumenes, 
which Plutarch justly considers as the master-piece of a great commander. 
The reputation of Craterus was very great, ana the generality of the Mace- 
donians were desirous of having him for their leader aDer the death of Alex- 
ander, remembering that his auction for them, and his desire to support their 
interest, had caused him to incur the displeasure of that prince. Neoptolemus 
bad flattered him, that as soon as he should appear in the field, all the Mace- 
donians of the opposite party would range themselves under his banners, and 
Eumenes himseltwas veiy apprehensive that such would be the case. But, 
In order to avoid this misfortune, which would have occasioned his inevitable 
ruin,' he caused the avenues and narrow passes to be so carefully guarded, that 
his army were entirely igpK)rant of the enemy against whom he was leadii^ 
them, having caused a report to be spread, that it was only Neoptolemus, who 
was preparing to attack him a second time. In the dispositions' he made for 
the battle, he was careful not to oppose any Macedonian against Craterus; and 
issued an order, with very severe i)enalties, that no herald from the enemy 
should be received on any account whatever. 

The first charge was very violent ; the lances were soon shivered on both 
sides, and the two armies attacked sword in hand. Craterus acted nothing to 
the dishonour of Alexander on this last day of his life, for he killed numbers 
of the enemy with his own hand, and frequently bore down all who opposed 
him ; till, at last, a Thracian wounded him in the side, v/hen he fell from his 
horse. AH the enemy's cavaliy rode over him without knowing who he was, 
and did not discover him till he was breathing his last. 

As to the other win^, Neoptolemus and Eumenes, who personally hated each 
other, having met in toe battle, and their horses charging with a violent shock, 
they siezed each other ; and their horses springing from under them, they both 
fell on the earth, where they stniggled like two implacable wrestlers, and 
fought for a considerable time with the utmost fury and rage, till at last Neop- 
tolemus received a mortal wound, and immediately expired. 

Eumenes then remounted his horse, and pushed his left wing to that part oi 
the field, where he believed the enemy's troops still continued unbroken. 
When he was informed that Craterus was killed, he spurred his horse to the 
place where be lay, and found him expiring. On beholding this melancholy 
spectacle, he could not refuse his tears to the death of an ancient friend, whom 
he had always esteemed ; and be caused tlie last honours to be paid him with 
all possible magnificence. He likewise ordered his bones to be conveyed to 
Macedon, in order to be given to his wife and children. Eumenes gained thb 
second victoiy ten days after the first. 

* Ciuem (Perdiccani) etsi infirmum ridebat, quod unus omnibus reMstere cogebatur, aoucam aoodeien^ 
■eqae ■akrtUqwmfttei foit e apW i ort— »Cera. Key. in Kcmea. c 8. . ^^..^ ...... 
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In die mean time Peidiccaa had advanced Into Egypt, and began &e war 

with Ptolemy, though with veiy different success. Ptolemy, from the time he 
was constituted governor of that country, bad conducted himself with so much 
justice and humanity, that he had entirely gained the hearts of all the Egypt- 
ians. An infinite number of people, charmed with the lenity of so wise an ad- 
ministration, came thither from Greece and other parts to enter into his service. 
This additional advant^e rendered him extremely powerful, and even the 
army of Perdiccas bad so much esteem for PtoiemY, that they mardied with 
reluctance against him, and great numbers of them qeserted daily to his troops. 
All these circumstances were fatal to the views of Perdiccas, and he lost his own 
life in that country. Having unfortunately taken a resolution to make his army 
pass an arm of the Nile, which formed an i:»land near Memphis, h^ lost, in pass- 
ing, two thousand men, one half of whom were drowned, and the remainder 
devoured by crocodiles. The Macedonians were exasperated to such a degree 
of fury when they saw themselves exposed to such unnecessary dangers, tliat 
they mutinied against him ; in consequence of which, he was abandoned by a 
hundred of his principal officers, among whom Pithon was the most consider- 
able, and was assassinated in his tent, with most of his intimate friends.* 

Two days after this event, the army received intelligence of the victory ob- 
tained by Eumenes ; and had this account come two days sooner, it would cer- 
tainly have prevented the mutiny, and consequently the revolution that soon 
succeeded it, which proved so favourable to rtolemy and Antipater, and all 
their adherents. 

SECTION lY, — REGENCY TRANSFERRED TO ANTIPATER. POLYSPERCHON SUC- 
CEEDS HIM. THE LATTER RECALLS OLYMPIAS. 

Ptolemy passed the Nile the day after the death of Perdiccas, and entered 
the Macedonian camp, where he justified his own conduct so effectually, that 
all the troops declared in uis favour. When the death of Craterus was known, 
he made such an artful improvement of their affliction and resentment, that 
he induced them to pass a decree, whereby Eumenes, and fifty other persons 
of the same party, were declared enemies of the Macedonian state ; and this 
decree authorized Antipater and Antigonus to carry on a war against them. 
But when this prince perceived the troops bad a general inclination to offer him 
the regency oi the two kings, which became vacant by the death of Perdiccas, 
he had the precaution to decline that office, because he was very sensible that 
the rqyal pupils had a title without a reality ; that they would never be capable 
of sustaining the weight of that vast empire, nor be in a condition to reunite, 
under their authority, so many governments accustomed to independency ; that 
there was an inevitable tendency *o dismember the whole, as well from the in- 
clinations and interest of the officers, as the situaticw of affairs ; that all his ac- 
quisitions in the interim would redound to the advantage of his pupiU ; that 
while he appeared to possess the first rank, he should in reality enjoy nothing 
fixed and solid, or that could any way be considered as his own picqperty ; that 
upon the expiration of the regency, he should be left without any government 
or real establishments, and that he should neither be master of an army to sup- 
port him, nor of any retreat for his preservation ; whereas all his colleagues 
would enjoy the richest provinces in perfect tranquillity, and be be the only 
one who had not derived any advantages from the common conquests. These 
considerations induced him to prefer the post he already enjoyed to the new 
title that was offered him, as the former was less hazardous, and rendered him 
less obnoxious to envy : he therefore caused the choice to 4ll on Pithon and 
Aridaeus.f 

The first of these persons had commanded with distinction in all the wars of 
Alexander, and had embraced the party of Perdiccas, till he was a witness of 
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his impradent eondnct in passing: ^ Nile, which induced hfan to quit bis ser» 

vice, and go over to PtoJemy. 

With respect to Aridsus, history has taken no notice of him before the death 
of Alexander^ when the funeral solemnities of tiiat prince were committed to 
bis care: and we have already seen in what manner he acquitted himself of 
that melancfaol;^, but honourable commission, after he had employed two years 
in the preparations for it. 

The honour of this guardiansliip was of no long: continuance to them. Eu- 
\TcIice, the consort ot" king Aridaus, whom we shall distinguish for the future 
f y the name of Philip, being fond of interfering in all affairs, and bein^ sup* 
V )rled '•) her pretensions by the Macedonians, the two regents were so dissatis- 
I '1 with their employment, that ibey voluntarily resigned it, after tliey had 
^nt the army back to Tripaiadis in Syria ; and it was tnen confened upon An 
tipater. 

As soon as he was invested with this authority, he made a new partition ol 
the provinces of the empire, in ^vhich he excludfed all those who Had espoused 
the mterest of Perdiccas and Eumenes, and re-established eveiy person of the 
other party who had been dispossessed. In this new division ot the empire, 
Seleucus, who had great authority from the command of the cavaliy, as we 
have already intimated, had the government of Babylon, and became after- 
ward the most powerful of all the successors of Alexander. Pithon had the 
government of Media ; but Atropates, who at that time enjoyed the govern- 
ment of that province, supported himself in one part of the country, and as* 
sumed the regal dignity, without acknowledging the authority of tne Mace- 
donians; and this tract of Media was afterwards called Meuia Airopatena* 
Antipater, after this regulation of affairs, sent Antigonus against Eumenes, and 
then returned into Maccdon ; but left his son Cassander behind him, in quality 
of general of the cavaliy, with orders to be near the person of Antigonus, tha^ 
he might be the better informed of his designs. 

Jaddus, the high-priest of the Jews, died this year, and was succeeded hj 
his son Onias, whose pontificate continued for the space of twenty-one years. 
I make this lemark, because the histoiy of the Jews will, in the sequel of tliis 
work, be veiy much intermixed with that of Alexander's successors.* 

Antigonus apj^eared early in the field against Eumenes ; and the battle was 
(boght at Orcynium in Cappadocia, in which Eumenes was defeated, and lost 
eight thousand men, by the treachery of Apollonides, one of the principal offi* 
cers of his cavalry, wno was corrupted by Antigonus, and marched over to the 
enemy in the midst of the battle.t The traitor was soon punished for his per- 
fidy, for Eumenes took him and caused him to be hanged (m the spot.} 

A conjuncture, which happened soon after this defeat, would have enabled 
Eumenes to seize the baggage of Antigonus and all his riches, with a great 
number of prisoners ; and his little troop already cast an eager eye on so con- 
siderable a booty. But whether his apprehensions that so rich a prey would 
enervate the heart of his soldiers, who were then constrained to wander fmm 
place to place ; or whether his regard to Antigonus, with whom he had formerly 
contracted a particular friendship, prevented him from improving this oppor 
tunity, it is certain that he sent a letter to that commander, to inform him ot the 
danger that threatened him ; and when he afterwards made a feint to attack the 
baggage, it was all removed to a place of better security .§ 

Eumenes, after his overthrow, was obliged, for his preservation, to employ 
nK)st of his time in changing the place of his retreat : and he was daily admired 
for the tranquillity and steadiness of mind he discovered, in the wandering Iiie. 
to which he was reduced ; for, as Plutarch observes, adversity alone can place 
greatness of soul in its full point of light, and render the real merit of a man 
conspicuous ; whereas prosperity frequently casts a veil of false grandeur over 
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real meanness and imperfections. Eumenes, having: at last disbanded nifvt of 
his remaining troops, shut himself up, with five hundred men, who were deter- 
mined to share his fate, in the castle of Nora, a place of extraordinary strength 
on the frontiers of Cappadocia and Lycaonia, where he sustained a siege of 
twelve months. 

He was soon sensible, that nothing Incommoded his garrison so niuch as the 
small space they possessed, being shut up in little close houses, and on a tract 
of ground whose whole circuit did not exceed two hundred fathoms, where 
they could neither walk nor peiforra the least exercise ; and where their horses, 
having scarcely any room for motion, became sluggish, and incapable of ser- 
vice. To remedy this inconvenience, he had recourse to the following expe- 
dient. He converted the largest house in the place, the extent of which did 
jQot exceed twenty-one feet, into a kind of hall for exercise. This he con 
signed to the men, and ordered them to walk in it very gently at first ; they 
were afterwards to double their pace by degrees, and at last were to exert the 
most vigorous motions. He then took the following method for the horses 
He suspended them, one after another, in strong slings, which were disposed 
under tneir breasts, and from thence inserted into rings fastened to the roof of 
the stable ; after which he caused them to be raised, by the aid of pulleys, in 
such a manner, that only their hinder feet rested on the ground, while the ex- 
treme parts of the hoofs of their forefeet could hardly touch it. In this con- 
dition, the grooms lashed them severely with their whips, which tormented the 
horses to such a degree, and forced them into such violent agitations, that their 
bodies were all covered with sweat and foam. After this exercise, which was 
finely calculated to strengthen and keep them in wind, and likewise to render 
their limbs supple and pliant, their barley was given to them very clean, and 
winnowed from all the chaff, that they might eat it the sooner, and with less 
difficulty. The abilities of a good general extend to every thing about him, 
and are seen in the minutest particulars. 

The siege, or more properly the blockade, of Nora, did not prevent Anti- 
gonus from undertaking a new expedition into Pisidia, against Alcetas and 
Attalus ; the last of whom was taken prisoner in a battle, and the other slain by 
treachery in the place to which he retired.* 

Dqring these transactions in Asia, Ptolemy, seeing of what importance Syria, 
Phoenicia, and Judea were, as well for covering Egypt, as for making proper 
dispositions on that side for the invasion of Cyprus, which he had thenin view, 
determined to make himself master of those provinces which were governed 
by Laomedon. With this intention he sent Nicanor into Syria with a body of 
land forces, while he himself set out with a fleet to attack the coasts. Nicanor 
defeated Laomedon, and took him prisoner ; in conseauence of which he soon 
conquered the inland country. Ptolemy had equal advantages on the coasts* 
by which means he became absolute master of those provinces. The princes 
in alliance with him were alarmed at the rapidity of these conquests ; but An- 
fipater was at too great a distance, being then in Macedonia ; and Antigonus 
was too much employed against Eumenes, to oi)pose these great accessions to 
the power of Ptolemy, who gave them no little jealousy .t 

After the defeat of Laomeoon, the Jews were the only people who n^ade any 
resistance. They were duly sensible of the obligation they were under, by the 
oath they had taken to their governor, and were determined to continue faith- 
ful to him. Ptolemy advanced into Judea, and formed the siege of Jerusalem. 
This city was so strong by its advantageous- situation, in conjunction with the 
works of art, that it would have sustained a long siege, had it not been for the 
reliffious fear the Jews entertained of violating the law, by which they were 
prohibited to defend themselves on the Sabbath. Ptolemy was not long unac- 
quainted with this particular ; and, in order to improve the great advantage it 
gave him, he chose that day for the general assault ; and as no individual among 

* A. M. 3685. Ant. J G. 319. f Diod. p. 631. 633. 
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Ike Jews v^iiild presitme to defend himself, the citj was taken fnthoot anj 

difficulty.* 

^ Ptolemy at first treated Jerusalem and Judea with great severity, for he car- 
ried above one hundred thousand of the inhabitants captive into E^pt ; but 
when he afterwards considered the steadiness with which they had perrJsted 
in the fidelity they had sworn to their governors, on this, and many other oc-' 
oa6ions,''he was convinced that this quality rendered them more worthy of hh 
confidence. He accordingly chose tnirty thousand of the most distinguished 
amoitf;' them, who were best qualified for serving him, and appointed them to 
guard the most important places in his dominions. 

About this time, Antipater fell sick in Macedonia. The Athenians were 
greatly dissatisfied with the garrison he had lefl tn their cifr, and had fre- 
quently pressed Phocion to go to the court of that prince, ana solicit him to 
xtecall those troops ; but he always declined tiiat commission, either through 
despair of not succeeding, or because he was conscious, that the fear of this 
garrison was the best expedient for keeping them within the bounds of their 
duty. Demades, who was not so difficult to be prevailed upon, undertook the 
commission with pleasure, and immediately set out with his son for Macedonia. 
But his arrival in that countiy could not have happened at a more fatal con- 
juncture for himself. Antipater, as I have already mtimated, was seized with 
a severe illness; and his son Cassander, y^o was absolute master of all affairs, 
bad lately intercepted a letter which Demades had written to Antigonus in Asia, 
pressing him to come as soon as possible, and make himself master of Greece 
and Macedonia ; " which," as he expressed himself. *' were held together only 
by a thread, and even an old rotten thread," ridiculing Antipater by those ex* 
pressions. As suon as Cassander saw them at court, be caused them both to 
to be arrested ; and he himself seizing the son first, stabbed him before the 
face of his father, and at so short a distance from him, that he was covered with 
his blood. After which he reproached him with his perfidy and ingratitude, 
and when he had loaded him with insults, he also kiUed him with his own hands 
on the dead body of his sou. It was impossible that such a barbarous proceed- 
ing should not be detested ; but mankind are not much disposed to pity such 
a wretch as Demades, who had dictated the decree by which Demosthenes and 
Hyperides were condemned to die.f 

The indisposition of Antipater proved fatal to him, and his last attention was 
employed in fillir^ up the two great stations which he enjoyed. His son Cas- 
sander was very desirous of them, and expected to have them conferred upon 
him ; notwithstandir^ which, Antipater bestowed the regency of the kingdom, 
and the government of Macedonia, on Polysperchon, the most ancient of all the 
surviving captains of Alexander, and thought it sufficient to associate Cassander 
with him in these employments. 

I am at a loss to determine, whether any instance of human conduct was ever 
greater, or more to be admired than this which I have now related in a few 
words ; nothing certainly could be more extraordinaiy, and history affords us 
few instances of the same nature. It was necessaiy to appoint a governor over 
Macedonia, and a regent of the empire. Antipater, who knew the importance 
of those stations, was persuaded that his own glory and reputation, and what ' 
was still more prevalent with him, the interest of the state, and the preserva- 
tion of the M'acedonian monarchy, obliged him to nominate a man of authprity, 
and one respected for his age, experience, and past services.. He had a son. 
who was not void of merit ; how rare and difficult, therefore, but at the same 
time how amiable and glorious was it to select, on such an occasion, no maa 
but the most deserving, and best qualified to serve the public effiectually ; to 
extinguish the voice of nature, turn a deaf ear to all her remonstrances, and not 
suffer the judgment to be seduced by the impressions of paternal affection ; in^ 
a word, to continue so much master of one's penetration, as to render justice 
to the merit of a stranger, and openly, prefer it to that of a son, and sacrifice 
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til the ntoest cf one'i own family to the public wel&re ! Hlstoiy hn tnm' 

milted to us an expression of the emperor Galba, which will do honour to hii 
memrkry throughout all ages. " Augustus," said be, *' chose a successor out of 
his own family, but I, one from the whole empire."* 

Cassander was extremely enraged at -the affront, which, as he pretended, 
had been offered him by this choice ; and thot^b, in tiiat respect, like tlie ge- 
^ nerality of men, who are apt to look upon the employments they possess as 
hereditary, and with this nattering persuasion, that the state is of no cc^nse 
fluence in comparison with themselves ; never examining what is requisite to 
tne posts they enjoy, or whether they have competent abilities to sustain them, 
and considering only whether these posts are agreeable to their foititfie. Cas- 
sander unable to bear with his father's preferring a stranger before him, en- 
deavoured to form a party against the new regent. He also secured to him* 
' self all the places he could in the government of that officer, as well in Greece 
as in Macedonia, and proposed nothing less than to divest him of the whole. . 

To this e^ect, he enoeavoured to engage Ptolemj and Antigonus in his 
party ; and they readily espoused it with tlie same views, and from the same 
motives. It was equafly their interest to destroy this new regent, as well as 
the regency itself, which always kept them in apprehensions, and reminded 
them of their state of dependency. They likewise imagined, that it secretly 
reproached them lor aspiring at soverei^ty, while it cherished the rights ol 
the two pupils ; and leu the governors^ m a situation of uncertainty, in'conse> 
quence of which they were perpetually in fear of being divested of their power, 
fioth believed that it would be easy for them to succeed in their designs, if 
the Macedonians were once engaged at home in a civil war.f 

The death of Antipaler had rendered Antigonus the mail powerful of all 
the captains of Alexander. His authority was absolute in all the provinces of 
Asia Minor, in conjunction with the title of generalissimo, and an army of 
seventy thousand men, and thirty elephants, which no power in the empire was 
at that time capable of resisting. It cannot, therefore, be thought surprising, 
that this superiority should inspire him with the design of engrossing the whole 
monarchy of the Macedonians. In order to succeed in that attempt, he began 
with making a reformation in all the gGv?irnments of the provinces within his 
lurisdictiod, displacing all those persons whoni he suspected, and substitutii^ 
bis creatures in their room. In tne conduct of this scneme, he removed Ari- 
d«us from the government of Lesser Phiygia and the Hellespont, and Clitua 
from that of Lydia. 

Polysperchon neglected nothing, on his part, that was necessaiy to strengthen 
his interest ; and thought it adviseable to recall Olympias, who had retired into 
Epirus under the regency of Antipater, with the offer of sharing his authority 
with her. This princess despatched a courier to Eumenes, to consult him on 
the proposal she had received ; and he advised her to wait some time in order 
to see what turn affairs would take ; adding, that if she determined to return to 
Macec'ania, he would recommend it to her in particular, to forget all the injuries 
fche thought she had received ; that it also would be her interest to govern with 
moderation, and to make others sensible of her authority by benefactions, and 
not by severity. As to all other particulars, he promised an inviolable attach- 
ment to herself and the royal family. Olympias did not conform to these iu- 
dicf ous counsels in any respect, but set out as soon as possible for Macedonia ; 
where iipon her arrival, sne consulted nothing but her passions, and her iusa« 
tiable desire of dominion and revenge.J 

Polysperchon, who had many enemies upon his hands, endeavoured to se 
cure Greece, as he foresaw that Cassander would attempt to make himself 
master of it. He also took measures with relation to other parts of the empire, 
as will appear by the sequel. 

In order to engage the Greeks in his interest, he issued a decree, by wbick 
he recall ed the exiles, and reinstated all the cities in their ancient pnyiieges 

* Aoguttttf ia domo wccvsiorem quxsirit ; ego in republica.— Tacit. HisL 1. i. e. IS. 
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He acciuainted tbe Athenians in particular, by letters, that fiie Vtng had m* 

established their democracy and ancient form of government, by which the 
Athenians were admitted, without distinction, into public offices. This was a 
Strain of policy calculated to ensnare Phocion ; for Polysperchon intending to 
make himself master of Athens, as was evident in a short time, he despaii^d of 
succeeding in that design, unless he could find some expedient to procure the 
banishment of Phocion, who had favoured and introduced oligarchy under An« 
tipater : and he was therefore certain of accomplishing this scheme, as soon as 
moae who had been excluded from the government should be reinstated in their 
ancient rights.* 

•KCnON V.*-FH0CI0N'8 death. OLYMPUS CAUSES ARIDiEUS TO BE SLAIN. 

SHE IS MURDERED. EUMENE8 PUT TO DEATH. 

Cassander, before the death of Antipater was known at Athens, had sent 
Nicanor thither, to succeed MenvUus m the government of the fortress of Mu« 
nychia, soon aAer which be had made himself master of Piraeus. Phocion, 
who placed too much confidence in tbe probity and fidelity of Nicanor, had 
contracted a strict intimacy, and conversed frequently with him, which caused 
ibe people to suspect him more than ever.t 

In this conjuncture, Alexander, the son of Polysperchon, arrived with a great 
body of troops, under pretext of*succouring the city against Nicanor, but, in 
reality, to seize it for himself, if possible', in consequence of the divisions which 
then reigned within it. He there held a tumultuous assembly, in which Pho- 
cion was divested of his command as general; while Demetrius Phalereus, 
with several other citizens, who were apprehensive of the same fate, imrne* 
diately retired from the city. Phocion, who had the grief fo see himself ac- 
cused of treason, took refuse with Polysperchon, who sent him back to be tried 
by the people. An assembly was immediately convoked on that occasion, 
from which neither slaves, strangers, nor any in'amuus persons whatever, were 
excluded. This proceeding was contrary to all the established rules, notwith- 
standing which, Phocion and the other prisoners, were presented to the people. 
Most persons of any merit in the assembly, cast down their eyes to the earth 
at this spectacle, and, coverii^ their heads, wept bitterly. One among them 
bavine tne courage to propose that the slaves and strangers might be ordered 
to wiudraw, was immediately opposed by the populace, who cried out. that 
they ought rather to stone those advocates for oligarchy and enemies of the 
people. Phocion frequently attempted to plead his own cause, and vindicate 
Dis conduct, but was always interrupted. It was customaiy at Athens, for the 
person accused to declare, before sentence passed against him, what punish* 
ment he ought to suffer. Phocion answered aloud, that he condemned himself 
to die, but desired the assembly to spare the rest. Upon this the suffrages 
were demanded, and they were unanimously sentencea to suffer death, pre- 
vious to which t^y were conveyed to the dungeon. Demetrius Phalereus, and 
some others, though absent, were included in the same condemnation. The 
companions of Phocion were so affected by the sorrows of their relations and 
firiends, who came to embrace them in the streets, with the melancholy tender 
of the last farewell, that they proceeded on their way, lamenting their unhapp;^ 
fate in a flood of tears ; but Phocion still retained the same air and counte« 
nance as he had formerly siiown, when he quitted the assembly to take upon 
him tbe command of armies, and when the Athenians attended him in crowds 
to his own house, with praises and acclamations. 

One of the populace, more insolent than the rest, advanced to him, and spit. 

in his face. Phocion only turned to the magistrates, and said, ''Will nobody 

hinder tMs man from acting so unworthily ?" When he arrived at the prison. 

•one of hh friends having asked him if he had any message to send to his son? 

*• Yes, certainly," replied he, "it is to desire that he would never remember 
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the ii\)ustic^ of the AtheDians.^* When lie had uttA!ed Ihese woidf, he kidk 

the hemlock, and died. 
On (hat day there was also a public procession, and as it passed before the 

grison, some of the persons who composed it, took the crowns from their 
eads; others turned tneir eyes to the gates of the prison, and burst into tears; 
and all who had any remains of humanity and religion, and whose souls were 
. not entirely depraved aii 1 blinded by rage or envy, acknowledged it to be an 
instance ot unnatural barbarity, as well as a great impiety, with r^:ard to the 
city, not to have abstained, on such a solemn day, from the infliction of death 
on a citizen so universally esteemed, and whose admirable virtues had procured 
him the appellation of " The Good.'"' 

To punisn the greatest virtues as the most flagitious crimes, and repajr the 
best services with the most inhuman treatment, is a guilt condemned m all 

Places, but especially in Athens, where ingratitude was punishable by tbe law.f 
'he regulations of for sage legislator still subsisted at that time, but they 
were wrested by the condemnation of her citizens, and only became an evi- 
dence, how much that people were degenerated in their manners. 

The enemies of Phocion, not satisfied with the punishment they had caused 
him to suffer, and believing some particulars were still wanting to complete 
their triumph, obtained an order from the people, that his body should be car- 
ried out of the dominions of Attica, and that none of the Athenians should con- 
tribute the least quantity of wood to honour his funeral pile ; these last offices 
were therefore renderea to him in the territories of Megara. A lady of the 
country, who accidentally assisted at his funeral with her servants, caused a 
cenotaph, or vacant tomb, to be erected to his memory on the same spot ; and 
collecting into her robe the bones of that great man, which she had carefully 
gathered up, she conveyed them into her house by night, and buried them 
under her hearth, with these expressions : *' Dear and sacred hearth, I here 
confide to thee, and deposit in thy bosom, these precious remains of a worthy 
man. Preserve them with fidelity, in order to restore them hereafter to tbe 
monument of his ancestors, wlien the Athenians shall become wiser than they 
are at present." 

Though it may possibly be thought, that a variety of irreg^ular, tumultuous, 
unjust, and cruel sentences, denounced in Athens against virtuous citizens at 
dinerent times, mi^ht have prepared us for this last, it will, however, be al- 
ways thought surprising, that a whole people, of whom one naturally conceives 
a noble idea, after sucn a series of great actions, should be capable of such a 
stranffe perversity. But it ought to be remembered, that the dregs of a vile 
populace, entirely void of honour, probity, and morals, reigned then at Athens. 
And there is sufficient foundation for the sentiments of Plato and Plutarch, who 
declare, that the people, when they are either destitute of guides, or no longer 
listen to their admonitions, and when they have thrown off the reins by which 
they once were checked, and entirely abandoned to their impetuosity and ca- 
price, ought to be considered as a blind, untractable, and cruel monster, ready 
to launch, in a moment, into the most fatal and opposite extremes, and infinitely 
nore formidable than the most inhuman tyrants. What can be expected from 
iuch a tribunal ? When people resolve to be guided by nothing but mere pas- 
sion, to have no regard to decorum, and to run headlong into an open violation 
of all laws, the best, the most just and innocent of mankind, will sink under 
an implacable and prevailing cabal. Socrates experienced this almost a hun- 
dred years before Phocion perished by a like fate. 

The latter was one of the greatest men whom Greece had ever. produced, 
sin whose person every kind of merit was united. He had been educated In 



* Ob integritatem vil»5, bonus est appellatus ! — Corn. Nep. 
t Qtrid obett qoin pablica dementia sit existimanda, sammo consensu mazimas virtates quasi g^avissiaift 
^Itctftpuniret b^neficiaque injuriis rependere i Q,uod cum ubique, turn prsecipoe Athenis intolerabile ▼!• 
deri debet, m c^uaurbe adv^ersus ingpratos actio constituta est. — U,uantuin ' ergo reprehensionem merentOiv 
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tho lehod of Plato and Xenoerates, and formed his maonen upon the most 
perfect plan of pagan virtue, to which his conduct was always conformable. 

It would be dimcult for any person to carry disinterestedness higher than 
this extraordinary man, as appeared from the extreme poverty in which he 
died, aAer the many great offices he had filled. How many opportunities of 
aequiring riches are presented to a genera), always at the head of armies, 
who acts against rich and opulent enemies, sometimes in countries abounding 
with all things, and which seem to invite the plunderer ! But Phocion would 
have thought it infamous, had he returned from his campaigns laden with any 
acquisition, but the gloiy of his exalted actions, and the grateful benedictions 
of the people whom he had spared. 

This excellent person, amidst all the severity which rendered him in some 
measure intractable when the interests of the republic were concerned, had so 
much natural softness and humanity, that his enemies themselves always found 
himdispO!<ted to assist them. It might even have been said, that he was a com« 
position of two natures, whose qualities were entirely opposite to each other in 
appearance. When he acted as a public man, be armed himself with fortitude, 
steadiness, and zeal ; he could sometimes assume the air of a rigid indie* 
nation, and was inflexible in supporting discipline in its utmost strictness. If 
on the other hand, he appeared m a private capacity, his conduct was a per- 
petual display of mildness and affability, condescension and patience, and was 
?:raced with all the virtues that can render the intercourse of life ameable. 
t was no inconsiderable merit, and especially in a military man, to l>e capa* 
ble of uniting two su'^h different characters in such a manner, that as the se* 
verity which was necessary for the preservation of ^ood order, was never seen 
to degenerate into the rigour that creates aversion m others, so the grentlene^s 
and complacency of his disposition never sunk into that softness and indiffer- 
ence which occasion contempt. 

He has been greatly applauded for reforming the modem custom of his coun- 
try, which made war ana policy two different professions ; and also for restor* 
in^ the manner of governing of Pericles and Aristides, by uniting each of those 
talents in himself. 

As he was persuaded, that eloquence was essential to a statesman, and espe- 
cially in a republican 8:ovemment, he applied himself to the attainment ot it 
with ff reat assiduit^r and success. His was concise, solid , full of force and sense, 
and close to the point in Question. He thought it beneath a statesman to use a 

Eoignant and satiric style, and his only answer to those who employed such 
inguage against him, was silence and patience. An orator having once inter-> 
rupted him with many injurious expressions, he suffered him to continue in that 
strain as long as he pleased, and then resumed his discourse with as much cool- 
ness as if he had heard nothing. * 

It was highly glorious for Phocion, that he was forty-five times elected a ffe- 
oeral, by a people to whose caprice he was so little inclined to accommodate nis 
conduct ; and it is remarkable that these elections always happened when he 
was absent, without any previous solicitations on his part. His wite was suffi- 
ciently sensible how much this was for his glory ; and one day, when an Ionian 
lady of considerable rank, who lodged in her house, showed her, with an air of 
ostentation and pleasure, her ornaments of gold, with a variety of jewels and 
bracelets, she answered her with a modest tone," For my part I have no orna- 
ment but Phocion, who, for these twenty years, has always been elected gene- 
ral of the Athenians." 

His r^lar and frugal life contributed not a little to the vigorous and healthy 
old age he enjoyed. When he was inhis eightieth ^ear, he commanded the 
forces, and sustained all the fatigues of war with the vivacity of a young officer. 

One of the great principles in the politics of Phocion was, that peace ought 
always to be the aim of eveiy wise government ; and with this view, he was 
a constant opposer of all wars that were either imprudent or unnecessary. H« 
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was even ap^hentm of those duit were most jurt and tmdleiit; 

he was sensible, that evexy war weakened and impoverisbed a. state, even 
amidst a series of the greatest victoFies, and that wherever the advantag:e might 
he at the commencement of it, there was never ai^ certainty of terminating it» 
without exuenencing the most tragical vicissitudes of fortune. The interest 
of the public never gave way with him to any domestic views ; he oonstantiy 
refused to solicit or act in favour of his son-in*law Charicles, who was sum* 
moned before tlie republic to account for the sums he had received from 
Harpalus ; and he then addressed himself to him with this admirable ezpres- 
sion, *' I have made you my son-in-law, but only for what is honest and huuoor- 
able.*' It must inueed be acknowledged, that men of this character seem 
very incdmmodious and insupportable in the cotnmon transactions of life ; they 
are always starting difficulties, when any affair is proposed to them ; and never 
perform any good offices with entire ease and grace.^ We must always delib* 
erate, whether what we request of such persons be just or not. Their £riends 
and relations have as little ascendant over them as utter strangeis ; and they 
always oppose, either their conscience, or some particular duties, to ancient 
friendship, affinity, or the advantage of their families. To this height of de« 
licacy did Phocion cany the pagan probity. 

One may justly apply to him what Tacitus said of a celebrated Roman, Heh 
vidius Priscus.! Phocion, who had as solid a genius as that person, applied 
himself at first to phi)o?iophy, not to cover lus inddence with thepompous title 
of sage, but to qualify himself for entering upon the conduct of affairs with more 
vigour and resolution against all unexpected accidents. He concurred in opinion 
with diose who acknowledged no other good or evil than virtue and vice^ and 
who ranked all externals, as fortune, power, nobility, in the class of indifl^rent 
thinga* He was a firm friend, a tender husband, a good senator, a worthy ci6- 
zen, and dischaiged all the offices of civil life with equal merit. He preserved 
a steadiness of mind in prosperity that resembled stiffness and severity, and 
desoised death as much as riches. 

These are part of the great qualities of Phocion, who merited a happier end , 
and they were placed in their most amiable light by his death. The constanc]^ 
of mind, the mildness of disposition, and the foigetfulness of wrongs, conspicu- ' 
ous in his conduct on that occasion, are above all his other praises, and infi* 
nitely enhance their lustre, especialljr as we shall see nothing ccHoparable to 
him from henceforth in the Grecian history. 

His infatuated and ungrateful countiy was not sensible of their unworthy pro* 
ceeding till some time after his death. The Athenians then erected a statue of 
brass to his memoiy, and honourably interred his bones at the public expense. 
His accusers also suffered a punishment suitable to their desert ; but did not 
his judges themselves deserve to be treated with greater severity than thcv ? 
They punished 1heir own crime in others, and thought themselves acquitted by 
a brazen statue. They were even ready to relapse into the same injustice 
against others who were eqlially innocent, whom they condemned during their 
lives, and had never the equity to acquit till after their deatib. 

Cassander was careful to improve the disorder that reigned in Athens, and en- 
fnred the Piraeus with a fleet of thirty-five vessels which he had received from 
Antigonus. The Athenians, when they beheld themselves destitute of all suc- 
cours, unanimously resolved to send deputies to Cassander, in order to know 
the conditions on which they might treat for peace ; and it was mutually agreed, 
that the Athenians should continue masters of the city, with its territories, ami 

* Hec prima lex in ainictti& ssjieiatur, ut neqae rogemus r«t turpet, nee faciamos rogati. Turpii enini 
•xrnsatio ert« at minime accipienda. core in ceteris peccatia, torn li qma contra rempublieun m naitii 
faciwa fateatur.^»-Cic. de Amicit. n. 40. 
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MoMriae of tee ffi^vndes and ships. But they stipulated that the cftadershoald 
remain in the power of Cassander, till be bad ended the war with the kings. 
And as to what related to the affairs of the republic, it was agreed, that those 
whose income amounted to ten minse, or a thousand drachmas, should hare a 
share in the govermnent, which was only half the sum desispiated as the ouali- 
fication for public employments when Antipater made himself master of Amens. 
In a word, the inhabitants «f that city permitted Cassander to choose what 
citizen he pleased to govern the republic^ and Demetrius Phalereus was elected 
to that dignity about the close of the thuxl year of the 105th Olympiad. The 
ten years government, therefore, which Diodorus and Diogenes have assigned 
Demetrius, is to be computed from the beginning of the following year.* 

He governed the republic in peace ; he constantly treated his fellow-citizena 
with ail imaginable mildness and humanity ; and historians acknowledge that 
the government was never better regulated than under Cassander. This prince 
^seemed inclined to tyranny, but the Athenians were not sensible of its effects. 
And though Demetrius, whom he had constituted chief of the republic, was 
invested with a kind of sovereign power, yet, instead of abolishing the demo- 
cracy, he may rather be said to have re-established it. He acted in such a man- 
ner that the people scarcely perceived that he was master. As be united in 
his person the politician and the man of letters, his soft and persuasive elo- 
quence demonstrated the truth of an expression he frequenth^ used ; that dis- 
course had as much power in a government as arms in war. His abilities in po- 
litical affairs were equally conspicuous : for he produced speculative philoso- 
phy from the shade and inactivity of the schools, exhibited her in full light, 
arKi knew how to familiarize her precepts with the most tumultuous affairs. It 
would have been difficult, therefore, to have found a person capable of excel* 
lln^ like him in the art of government, and the study of the sciences.f 

He acquired, during these ten years of his government, that reputation which 
caused him to be considered as one of the greatest men Athens had product. 
He augmented the revenues of the republic, and adorned the city witii noble 
structures ; he was likewise industrious to diminish luxury, and all expenses 
which tended to the promotion of pride. For which reason he disapproved 
of tho6e that were laid out in theatres, porticoes, and new temples ; ana openly 
censured Pericles for having bestowed such a prodigious sum of money on the 
magnificent porticoes of the temple of Pallas, called Propylsea.t But in* all 
public feasts which bad been consecrated by antiquity, or when the people were 
inclined to be expensive in the celebration of any sacred solemnities, he peiv 
mitted them to use their riches as they pleased. 

The expense was excessive at the death of great persons, and their sepu!* 
t;hres were as sumptuous and magnificent as those of the Romans in the age of 
Cicero. Demetnus made a law to abolish this abuse which had passed into a 
custom, and inflicted penalties on those who disobeyed it. He also ordered the 
ceremonials of funerals to be performed by ni^ht, and none w^re permitted to 
place any other oniament on tombs, than a' column, three cubits high, or plain 
table, *' mensam ;*' and appointed a particular magistrate to enforce the obser* 
vatton of this law.§ 

He likewise made laws for the regulation of manners ; and commanded youngs 
persons to testify respect for their parents at home, to those whom they met in 
the city, and to themselves when they were alone. || 

The poor citizens were likewise the objects of his attention. There were at 
tiiat time in Athens, some of the descendants of Aristides, that Athenian gene- 

* Dtod. 1. zrui.f».S43. 

t MinbUitef ^octriatin ex umbraealis eruditonim otioque, nod modo Sn solem aiqne pulTtoMn* aei ia ip* 

sum dlscriinen acicmqiie perdnit-— Q,oi utnqiie ra ezceileret, at et doctrina; stndiis, et regWnda clriUto 

pnneeps ettet, qois facile pneter hune inveniri poteit i-—Cw. 1. iii. de Leg. n. 15. 
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ml, who, after behad possessed the greatest offices in the state, and goremed 
the afi^Ts of the tieasuiy for a ccuisiaerable time, died so poor, that the pub- 
lic was obliged to defray the charges of his funeral. Demetrius took care of 
those descendants who were poor, and assigned them a daily sum for their sub- 
sistence.* 

Such, says ^llan, was the government of Demetrius Phalereus, till the spirit 
of envy, so natural to the Athenians, obliged himdto quit the city, in the man- 
ner we shall soon relate.! 

The favourable testimonials given by ancient authors of the greatest repute, 
not only of his extraordinary talents and ability in the art of government, but 
likewise of his virtue, and the wisdom of his conduct, is a plain refutation of all 
that has been advanced by Athensus, on the authority of the historian Duris, 
with relation to the irregularity of his deportment ; and strengthens the con* 
' jectuoes of M. Bonamy, who sui)poses, that Duris, or Athena?us have imputed 
that to Demetrius Phalereus, which related only to Demetrius Poliorcetes, the 
son of Antigonus, to whom ^lian ascribes the very particulars which Athensus 
had cited from Duris. The reader may have recourse to the dissertation of M. 
Bonamy, which has been very useful to me in the course of this work.t 

During the 105th Olympiad, Demetrius Phalereus caused the inhabitants of 
Attica to be numbered, and they amounted to twenty-one thousand citizens, 
ten thousand strangers, and forty thousand§ domestics.il 

We now return to PoI^sperchoD. When he had' received intelligence, that 
Cassander had made hmiself master 'xA Athens, he immediately hastened to 
besiege him in the city ; but as the siege took up a great length of time, he lefl 
part of his troops before the place, and advanced with the rest into Pelopon- 
nesus, to force the city of Megara to surrender. The inhabitants made a long 
and vigorous defence, which compelled Polysperchon to employ his attention 
and forces on those quarters to which he was called by more pressing necessi- 
ties. He despatchea Clitus to the Hellespont, with orders to prevent the ene- 
my's troops from passing out of Asia into Europe. Nicanor set sail, at the same 
time, from the port of Athens, in order to attack him, but was himself defeated 
near Byzantium. Antigonus having advanced in a very seasonable juncture, 
. made himself amends for this loss, heat Clitus, and tooK all his fleet, except 
his own vesStel which escaped with great difficulty.^ 

Antigonus was most embarrassed in his endeavours to reduce Eumenes, whose 
valour, wisdom, and great ability in the art of war, were more formidable to 
him than all the rest, though he had besieged and blocked him up for twelve 
months in the castle of Nora. He therefore made a second attempt to engage him 
in his interest, for he had taken measures to that effect before he formed that 
siege. He accordingly consigned this commission to Jerom of Cardia, his coun- 
tryman, and a famous historian of that time,** who was authorized by him to 
make overtures of accommodation to his adversary. Eumenes conducted this 
negotiation with so much dexterity and address, that he extricated himself 
from the siege, at the very moment in which he was reduced to the last extre 
mities, and without entering into any particular engagements with Antigonus, 
For the latter having inserted in the oath, which Eumenes was to swear in con- 
sequence of this accommodation, that he would consider all those as his friends 
and enemies, who should prove such to Antigonus ; Eumenes changed that arti^ 
cle, and swore than he would regard all those as his friends and enemies, who 
should be such to Olympias and the kings, as well as to Antigonus. He then de- 
sired the Macedonians who assisted at the siege, to determine which of these 
two forms was best ; and as they were guided by their affection to the royal fa« 

• PlutmVit.Arist.p.W6. t ^'Han. 1. iik c. 17. 

X VoL VIII. des M«moires de T Acad, des Belles Lettret. 
^ Th« wotds in the orWinal are /tu^tstdof TMva^ xxevrec, forty myriads, which are equal to four baadre^ 
Ihousaod, which is an evident mistake, and it undoubtedly ought to be read rltmi^iK, four myriads, which 
MDoipt to forty thousand. ]| Athen. 1. ▼!. d. 3^ IT Diod. 1. zriii. p. 643—646. 

** Be compiled the history of those who dirided the diMniaioniof Alesandcramoiv themielraibuAiC 
ntowsMCflUHp^ebended tht hiitogr of thev racceMon. 
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ToBjt they declared, without the least hesitation, for the form drawn up by Ej« 
menes ; upon which he swore to it, and the siege was immediately raued.^ 

When Antigonus was informed of the manner in which this affair was ooo- 
cluded, he was so dissatisfied with it, that he refused to ratify the treaty, and 
gave orders for the siege to be instantly renewed. These orders, howerer, 
came too late, for as soon as Eumenes saw the enemy's forces viere with- 
drawn from before the place, be quitted it without delay, with the remains -of 
his troops, which amounted to five hundred men, and saved himself in Cappa* 
docia, where he immediately assembled two thousand of hb veteran soldiers, 
and made all the uecessaiy preparations for sustaining the war, which he fore* 
saw would soon be revived aeamst him. 

The revolt of Antigonus from the ki^ having occasioned ajg^at alarm, 
Polys^erchon the r^ent despatphed to Eumenes, in the name of the kinffs, a 
commission, by which he was'constituted captain-general of Asia Minor; otners 
were likewise sent to Teutames and Antigenes, colonels of the aigyraspides, 
to join and serve under him against Antigonus. The necessaiy orders were 
also transmitted to those who had the care of the king's treasures, to pa>[ him 
five hundred talents for the re-establish ment of his own affairs, and likewise to 
funiish him with all the .sums that would be necessary to defray the expense 
of the war. All these were accompanied with letters from Olympias 

Eumenes was very sensible that the accumulation of all these honours on the 
head of a stranger, would infallibly e5ccite a violent envy asrainst him, and 
render him odious to the Macedonians ; but as he was incai)amle of acting to 
any effect without them, and since the good of the service itself made it ne- 
cessary for him to employ all his efforts to gain them, he began with refusing 
the sums that were granted him for his own use^ declaring that he had no oc- 
casion for them, because he was not intent on any particular advantage of his 
own, nor on any enterprise of that tendency. He was studious to treat eveiy 
person about him, the officers, and even the soldiers, with an obliging civility^ 
m order to extinguish as much as possible, or at least to weaken, by an ensu- 
ing conduct, the jealousy to which his condition, as a stranger, afforded a plan- 
siple pretext, though he endeavoured not to draw it upon hiin by any conduct 
of his own. 

But an impediment, still more invincible in appearance, threw him under a 
restraint, and created him very great inquietudes. Anticenes and Teutames, 
who commanded the aigyraspides, thought it dishonourable to their nation to 
submit to a stranger, and refused to attend him in council. On the other hand» 
he could not, without derogating from the prerogatives of his post, comply 
with them in that point, ana consent to 'sucti a degradation. An ingenious fie* 
lion disengaged him in this perplexity, and he had recourse to the aids of re- 
ligion, or rauier superstition, which has always a powerful influence over fhe 
miuds of men, and seldom fails of accomplishing its effect. He assured themy 
" that Alexander, arrayed in his royal robes, hacT appeared to him in his slum- 
ber, and shown him a magnificent tent, in which a throne was erected, and that 
the monarch declared toTiim, that while they held their councils in that tent 
to deliberate on their affairs, he himself would always be present, seated on 
that throne ; from whence he would issue his orders to his captains, and that 
he would conduct them in the execution of all their designs and enterprises, 
provided they would always address themselves to him." This discourse was 
sufficient, and the minds of all who heard it were wrou^t upon by the pro- 
found respect they entertained for the memoiy of that prince, in consequence 
of which, they immediately ordered a splendid tent to be erected, aiti a throne 
placed in it, which was to be called the throne of Alexander ; and on this were 
to be laid his diadem and crown, with his sceptre and arms ; that all the chiefs 
should resort thither every morning to offer sacrifices ; that their consultations 
should be held near the throne, and that all orders should be received in the 
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name of tiM Unr, as if he were still living, and takine care of his kio^dooi 
Eumenes calmed the dispute by this expedient, whicli met with unanimous 
approbation. No one raised himself above the others ; but each competitor 
continued in the enjoyment of his privileges, till new events decided them in 
a more positive manner^* 

As Eumenes was sufficiently supplied with money, he soon raised a very 
considerable body of troops, and by the spring had an army of twenty thousand 
men. These forces, with Eumenes at their head, were sufficient to spread ter- 
ror among his enemies. Ptolemy sailed to the coasts of Cilicia, and employed 
ail expedients to corrupt the areyraspides. Antigonus, on his part, made the 
lame attempts by the emiss.iries he had in his camp ; but neitlier the one nor 
the other could succeed in them, so much had Eumenes gained upon the minds 
of his soldiers, and so mat was the confidence they reposed in him.t 

He advanced, with tnese affectionate troops, into Syria and Phoenicia, to re* 
cover those provinces, which Ptolemy had seized with the greatest injustice.. 
The maritime force of Ph(£nicia, in conjunctioli with the fleet which the regent 
had already procured* would have rendered them absolute masters by sea, and 
they might likewise have been capable of transmitting all necessaiy succours 
to each other. * Could Eumenes have succeeded in this design, it would have 
been a decisive blow; but the fleet of Polysperchon having been entirely de- 
stroyed by the misconduct of Clitus, who commanded it, that misfortune ren- 
dered his project ineffectual. Antigontl^, who had defeated him, marched by 
land, immediately after that victoiy , against Eumenes, with an army much more 
numerous than his own. Eumenes made a prudent retreat through Coelosyria, 
after which he passed the Euphrates, and took up his winter-quarters at Carres 
in Mesopotamia. 

Durire his continuance in those parts, he sent to Pithon, governor of Media, 
and to Seleucus, governor of Babylon, to press them to join him- with tlieir 
forces against Antigonus, and caused the orders of the kings to be shown to 
them, by which they were enjoined to comply with this demand. They an- 
swered, that they were ready to asrist those monarchs ; but that, as to him in 
particular, they wpuld have no transactions with a man who had been declared 
a public enemy by ♦he Macedonians. This was only a pretext, and they were 
actuated by a much more powerful motive. If they had acknowledged the 
authority of Eumenes, and had obeyed him by advancing to him, and subject- 
ing their troops to his command, they must also have acknowledged the sove- 
reign power of the regent, as well as those who were masters of the royal pupils, 
and made use of their names to render their own power more extensive. Pithon 
and Seleucus must, therefore, by inevitable consequence, have owned, that they 
held their governments onljr from those kings, and might be divested of them 
at their pleasure, and by virtue of the first order to that effect, which would 
have destroyed all their ambitious pretences with a single stroke.J 

Most of the officers of Alexander, who had shared the governments of the 
empire araoi^ themselves after his death, were solicitous to secure to them- 
selves the supreme power in«their several provinces ; for which reason they 
had chosen a person of a mean capacity, and an infant, on whom they conferred 
the title of sovereign, in order to have sufficient time to establish their usurpa 
tions under a weak government. But all these measures would have been dis- 
concerted, if they had allowed Eumenes an ascendant over them, with such an 
air of superiority, as subjected them to his orders. He issued them, indeed, in 
the name of the kings ; but this was a circumstance they were desirous of evad- 
ing, and at the same time it created him so many enemies and obstructions. 
They were also apprehensive of the merit and superior genius of Eumenes, 
who was capable of the greatest and most difficult enterprises. It is certain, 
that of all the captains of Alexander, he had the greatest share of wisdom ana 
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hnrery, and* wm alao fae most steady lo his resolutixM ; fiw he ntrer hiokii 
his engagement with any of those commaoden, though they did not observe 
the same fidelity with respect to him. 

Eumeues marched frcHn Babylon the followinGp spring, and was in danger of 
losing his aimy by a stratagem of Seleucus. The troops were encamp^ in a 
plain near the Euphrates, and Seleucus, by cutting the bank from that river, 
laid all the neighbouring country underwater. Eumenes, however, was so ex« 
peditjous as to gain an eminence with his troops, and found means, the next 
day, to drain off the inundation so effectually , that he pursued his march almost 
without sustaitiing any loss. 

Seleucus was men reduced to the necessity of making a truce with him, and 
of granting him a peaceable passage through the territories of his province, 
m order to arrive at Susa, where be disposed bis troops into <^uarters of re- 
freshment, while he solicited all the ^vemors of the provinces m Upper Asia 
for succours. He had before notified to them the order of the kings, and those 
whom he had chai^d with the commission, found them all assembled, at the 
close of a war they had undertaken, in concert, against Pitbon the eovemorof 
Media. This Pitbon having pursued the veiy same measures in Upper Asia, 
which Anti^onus had formed in Lower Asia, had caused Philotas to suffer death, 
and made himself master of his government. He would likewise have attempted 
to treat tiie rest in the same manner, if they had not opposed hiin by this con* 
federacy, which the common interest had formed against him. Peucestes, go- 
vernor of the provmce of Persia, had the command in chief conferred upon him, 
and defeated rithon, drove him out of Media, and obliged him to go to Baby- 
lon to implore the protection of Seleucus. All the confederates were still in 
the camp ailer this victory, when the deputies from Eumenes arrived, and they 
immediately marched from Susa to join him ; not that they were reaUy devoted 
to the royai party, but because they were more apprehensive than ever of being 
subjected to the victorious Antigonus, who was then at the head of a powerfiu 
army, and either divested of their employments all such governors as he sus* 
pected, or reduced them to the state of mere officers, liable to be removed and 
punished^ at his pleasure.* 

They joined Eumenes, therefore, with all their forces, which composed an 
army of above twenty thousand men. With this reinforceo^nt, he saw himself 
not only in a condition to oppose Antigonus, who was then advancing to him, 
but superior in the number ot his troops. The season was far advanced, when 
Antigonus arrived at the banks of the Tigris, and was obliged to take winter- 
quarters in Mesopotamia; where, with Seleucus and Pitbon, who were then of 
his party, he concerted measures for the operations of the next campaign.! 

During these transactions, Macedon was the scene of a great revolution. 01ym« 
pias, the mother of Alexander the Great, whom Polysperchon had recalled, had 
made herself absolute mistress of affairs, and caused Aridaeus, or Philip, who 
had er^oyed the title of king for six years and four months, to be put to death. 
Euridice his consort sustained the same fate ; for Olympias sent her a dagger, 
a cord, and a bowl of poison, and only allowed her the liberty of choosing ber 
death. She accordingly gave Itie preference to the cord, and then strangled 
herself, afler she had uttered a thousand imprecations against her enemy and 
murderess. Nicanor, the brother of Cassander, and one hundred of the princi- 
pal friends of the latter, likewise suffered death.]; 

These repeated barbarities did not long remain unpunished. Olympias had 
retired to rydna, with the young king Alexander and his mother Roxana, with 
Thessalonica, the sister of Alexander the Great, and Decidamia, the daii^ter 
of ^acides king of Epirus, and sister of Pyrrhus. Cassander did not lose any 
time, but advanced tnither, and besieged them by sea and land. JSacid^ 
prepared to assist the princesses, and was already upon his march : but the 
greatest part of his forces, who were averse to that expedition, revolted from 

* ]>iod.l.xU. 0.609—064. Plat, in Eumen. . t A. M 3«87. Ant- J. C. Sit. 
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the klqe, and condemned him to banishment, when they rettnned to E^fnis 

They likewise massacred all his friends ; and Pjrrbus, the son of iEacides^ 
who was then but an infant, would have suffered the same fate, if a set of faith 
ful domestics had not happily withdrawn them from their rage. £pirus theo 
declared in favour of Cassander, who sent Lysciscus thither to take upon him 
the government in his name. Olympias had then no hope but from Polysper- 
ebon, who was at that time in Perrhcebia, a small pipvmce on the coiihnes of 
^tolia, and was preparing to succour her : but Cassander sent Callas, one 
of his generals, against him^ who corrapted the greatest part of nis troops, and 
obliged him to retire into ]^axia, a city of Perrhcebia, where he besieged him 
Olympias, who had supported all the miseries of famine with an invincible 
courage, having now lost all hopes of relief, was compelled to surrender at 
discretion. 

Cassander, in order to destroy her in a manner that might give the least of- 
fence, prompted the relations of the principal ofiiccrs,whom Olympias had caused 
to be slain during her regeiicy, to accuse her in the assembly of the Macedon- 
ians, and to sue lor veiigeance for the cruelties she bad committed. The re- 
quest of these persons was granted ; and when they bad all been heard, sbo 
was condemned to die, though absent, and no one interposed his good offices 
in her defence. After sentence of death had passed, Cassander proposed to 
her, by some friends, to retire to Athens, promising to accommodate her with 
a galley to convey her thither, whenever she should be so disposed. His in- 
tention was to destroy her in her passage by sea, and to publish through all 
Macedonia, that the gods, displeased with her horrible cruelties, had abandoned 
her to the mercy of the waves ; for he was apprehei^sive of a retaliation from 
the Macedonians, and was therefore desirous of casting upon Providence all 
the odious circumstances of his own periidy. 

Whether Olympias had been informed of Cassander^s design, or was ac 
tuated by sentiments of grandeur, so natural to persons of her rank, she ima- 
gined that her presence alone could calm the storm, and answered, with an 
imperious air, that she was not a woman who would have recourse to flight, 
ana insisted on pleading her own cause in the public assembly ; adding, this 
was the least favour that could be granted a queen, or rather, that it was an act 
of justice, which could not be refused to persons of the lowest rank. Cassander 
had no inclination to consent to this demand, having reason to be apprehensive, 
that the remembrance of Philip and Alexander, for whom the Macedonians re- 
tained the utmost veneration, would create a sudden change in their resolu- 
tions; he therefore sent two hundred soldiers, entirely devoted^to his will, 
with orders to destroy her ; but, resolute as they were in themselves, they 
were incapable of supporting the air of majesty which appeared in the eyes 
and aspect of that pnncess ; and retired without executing their commission.' 
It became necessaiy , therefore, to employ in this murder, the relations of those 
whom she had caused to suffer death ; and they were transported at the oppor- 
tunity of gratifying their vengeance in making their court to Cassander. Thu» 
perisned the famous Olympias, the daughter, the sister, the wife, and the mo 
ther of kings, who really merited a tragical termination of her existence, hi 
consequence of all her crimes and cruelties ; but it is impossible to see her 
perish in this manner, without detesting the wickedness of a prince who de- 
prived her of lift! in so unworthy a manner. 

Cassander already beheld an assure4 passage to the Macedonian throne 
opened to his ambition ; but he thought it incumbent on him to have recourse 
to other measures, in oider to secure himself against the vicissitudes of time, 
the inconstancy ot the Macedonians, and the jealousy of his competitors. Thes- 
salop^ca, the sister of Alexanaer the Great, being qualified by her illustrious 
birth, and authority in Macedonia, to conciliate to him the mendship of the 
grandees, and people of that kingaom, he hoped, by espousing her, to attach 
Ihem in a peculiar manner to himself, in consequence of the esteem and respect 
*he y testified for the royal family.* 

• Diod. 1. sis. V. 60S-S97. 
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There wa9 still one obstacle more to be stimouiited, wMMNit fibtch Caflsao- 
der would have always been deemed a usurper, and a tyrant. The younf^ 
prince Aiezauder, the son of Alexander the Great, by Roxana, was stil] fiTing, 
and had been acknowledged king, and the lawful heir to the throne. It be** 
came necessair, therefore, to remove this prince and his mother out of the 
way. Cassander, emboldened by the success of his former crime, was deter- 
mined to commit a second, from whence he expected to derive all the fruit of 
his hopes.'^ Prudence, however, made it necessair for him to sound the dis^ 
position of the Macedonians, with respect to the death of Olympias ^ for if 
they showed themselves insensible at the loss of 4bat princess, he might be 
certain that the death of the young king and bis mother would affect iSem as 
httle. He therefore judged it expedient to proceed with caution, and advance 
by moderate steps to the execution of his scheme. In order to which, he be- 
gan with causing Alexander and Roxana to be conducted to the castle of Am- 
phipolis, by a good escort commanded by Glaucias, an officer entirely devoted 
to bis interest. When they arrived at that fortress, they were divested of all 
rejga] honours, and treated rather like private persons, Ti^om important motives 
ofstate made it necessary to secure. 

He intended, by his next step, to make it evident, that he claimed sovereign 

S)wer in Macedonia. With this view, and in order to render the memory of 
iympias still more odious, he gave orders for performing with great magnifi- 
cence the funeral obsequies of kin^ Philip, or Arides, and queen Eurydice 
his wife, who had been murdered by the directions of Olympias. He com- 
manded the usage of such mourning as was.customaiy in solemnities of that na- 
ture, and caused the royal remains to be deposited in the tombs appropriated 
to the sepulture of the Macedonian kings ; affecting, by these exteriors of dis- 
sembled sorrow, to manifest his zeal for the royal family, at the same time thai 
he was meditating ^e destruction of the young king. 

Polysperchon, In consequence of the mtormation he received of the death 
of Olympias, and the exaltation of Cassander to the throne of Macedonia, had 
sheltered himself in Naxia, a city of Perrhoebia, where he had sustained a 
siege, and from whence he retreated with a very inconsiderable body of troops, 
to pass into Thessaly, in order to join some forces of ^acides : after which 
he advanced into iEtolia, where he was greatly respected. Cassander followed 
him closely, and marched his army into Boeotia, where the ancient inhabitants 
of Thebes were seen wandering from place to place, without any fixed habi- 
tation or retreat. He was touched with the calamitous condition of that city, 
which was once so powerful, and had been razed to its veiy foundations by the 
command of Alexander. After a period of twenty years, he endeavoured to 
reinstate it in its primitive splendour ; the Athenians offered to rebuild part of 
the walls at their own expense, and several towns and cities of Italy, Sicily, 
and Greece, bestowed considerable sums on that occasion by voluntary contri- 
butions. By which means Thebes, in a short space of time, recovered its an- 
cient opulence, and became even richer than ever, by the care and magnifi- 
cence of Cassander, who was justly considered as the father and restorer of 

that city. • 

When he had eiven proper orders for the re-establishment of Thebes, he 
advanced into' Peloponnesus, against Alexander, the son of Polysperchon, and 
marched directly to Argos, which surrendered without resistance ; upon which, 
all the cities of the Messenians, except Ithome, followed that example. Alex- 
ander, terrified at the rapidity of his conquests, endeavoured to check them 
by a battle ; but Cassander, who was much inferior to him in troops, was un- 
willing to hazard a battle, and thought it more adviseable to retire into Mace- 
donia, after he had left good garrisons in the places he had taken. 

As he knew the merit of Alexander, he endeavoured to disengage him from 
the paity of Amigonus, and attach him to his own, by offering him the govem- 

• Haal iguarai ramna aeden Incipt gud p«rical«t patH^ emB praniO'—Taeit* 






jBMit of tfttPdopoimefuii with dM eoninULDdof this 4foop8«^^ 
tiy. An offer to advantageous was accepted by Alexander, without any hesi* 
tatjofi ; but he did not loi^ enjoy it, havii^ been unfortunately slain soon after, 
by some citizens of Sicyone, where he then resided, who had combined to 
destroy him. This conspiracy, however, did not produce the effects expected 
fiom it ; for Cratesipolis, the wife of Alexander, whose heart was a composition 
of grandeur and fortitude, instead of manifesting any consternation at the sight 
of this fatal accident, and as she was beloved by the soldiers, and honoured by 
the officefs, whom she had always obliged and served, repressed the insolenoe 
of the Sicyonians, and defeated them in a battle ; after which she caused thirty 
of the most mutinous among them to be hun^ up; appeased all the troubles 
which had been excited by the seditious in the city, re*entered it in a victo* 
nous manner, and governed it with a wisdom that acquired her th^ admiration 
of all those who heard any mention of her conduct.^ 

While Cassander was employ it^ all his efforts to establish himself on the 
throne of Macedonia, Antigonus was concerting measures to rid himself of a 
dangerous enemy ; and, having taken the field the ensuing spring, he advanced 
to Babylon, where he augmented his army with the troops he received ftom 
Pithon and Seleucus, and then passed the Tigris to attack Eumenes, who had 
neglected nothing on his part to give him a warm reception. He was much 
superior to Antigonus in the number of troops, and yet more in the abilities of 
a great comma^er ; though the other was far from being defective in those 
qualifications ; for, next to Eumenes, he was undoubtedly the best general and 
ablest statesman of his time.t 

Eumenes had this misfortune, that his army beine composed of different 
bodies of troops, with the governors of provinces at their head, each of them 
pretended to toe command in chief. Eumenes not beii^ a Macedonian, but a 
Thracian by birth, every one of the governors thought himself, for that reason, 
his superior. We may add to this, that the pomp, splendour, and magnifi- 
cence affected by th^m, seemed to leave an infinite distance between him and 
them, who assumed the air of real satraps. They imagined, in consequence 
of a mistaken and ill-timed ambition, veiy common with great men, that to 
give sumptuous repasts, and add to them whatever may exalt pleasure and 
gratify sense, were part of the duties of a soldier c^ rank ;t and estimating 
meir own merit by the lai^eness of their revenues and expenses, the^r flattered 
themselves that they had acquired, by these meaas, an extraordinary influence, 
and a great authority over the troops, and that the army had all the considera- 
tion and esteem for them imaginable.§ 

A circumstance happened at this time, which ought to have undeceived them. 
As the soldiers were marching in quest of the €nemy , Eumenes, who was seized 
with a dangerous indisposition, was carried in a litter, at a considerable distance 
from the army, to be more remote from the noise, knd that he mi^ht enjoy the 
refreshment of slumber, of which he had long been deprived. When they had 
made some advance, and began to perceive the enemy appear on the rising 
grounds, they halted on a sudden, and began to call for Eumenes. At the same 
time, diey cast their bucklers on the ground, and declared to their oflicers, that 
they would not proceed on their march, till Eumenes came to command them. 
He accordingly came with all expedition, hastening the slaves who carried him, 
and opening the curtains on each side ot his litter ; he then stretched out his 
hands to the soldiers, and made them a declaration of his joy and gratitude. 
When the troops beheld him, they immediately saluted him in the Macedonian 
language, resumed the bucklers, clashed upon them with their pikes, and broke 
forth into loud acclamations of victory and defiance to their enemies, as if they 

desired only to see their general at their head.ll 
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Wh» Aa(%oiiiM secelved ioteUigeiijBe that EunMnes was il]» aai aautd 
himself to be carried in a litter, in the rear of the army, he adranced^in hopes 
. ihat bis disten^Hsr would deliver bis enemies tnto his hands : but when he came 
near enough to take a view of them, and beheld their cheerful aspects, the dis- 
position of their armj, and particularly the litter, which was carried from rank 
to rank, he burst into a loud laugh, in nis usual manner, and addressine himself 
to one of bis officers, *' Take notice," said be, *' of yonder litter ; it is that 
which has drawn up those troops against us, and is now preparing to attack 
us." And then, without losing a moment's time, he caused. a retreat to be 
sounded, and returned to his camp. 

Plutarch remarks, that tbe Macedonians made it veiy evident, on this occa- 
sion, that they judged all the other satraps exceedingly well qualified to give 
splendid entertainments, and dispose great feasts, but that the^ esteemed £u- 
menes alone capable of commanding an army with ability. This is a solid and 
sensible reflection, and affords room for a variety of applications ; and Points 
out the ialse taste for glory, and the injudiciousness of those officers and com- 
manders, who are only studious to distinguish themselves in the arm^r bv mag- 
nificent collations, ana place their princii>al merit in surpassing others in luxury, 
and frequently in ruining themselves, without thanks, by those ridiculous ex 
penses. I say without thanks, because nobody thinks himself obliged to them 
lor tiieir profusion, and they are always the worst servants of the state. 

The two armies having separated without any previous engagement, en- 
camped at the distance of three furlongs from each other, with a river and several 
laiige pools of water between them ; and as thej^ sustained great inconveniences, 
because the whole country was eaten up, Antigonus sent ambassadors to the 
satraps and Macedonians of the army of Eumenes, to prevail upon them to 
quit that general and joiovhim, making them, at the same time, the most mag- 
nificent promises to induce their compliance. The Macedonians r^ected bis 
proposals, and dismissed the ambassadors with severe menaces, in case they 
should presume to make any such for the future. Eumenes, afler having com- 
meodea them for their fidelity, related to them this very ancient fable. '* A 
lion entertaining a passion for a youi^ viigin, demanded her one day in mar- 
riage of her fa&er, whose answer was, that he esteemed this alliance a great 
honour to him, and was ready to present his dauditer to him ; but that his 
lais^e nails and teeth made him apprehensive lest ne should employ them a 
little too rudely upon her, if the least difference should arise between them 
with relation to their household affairs. The lion, who was passionately fond 
of the maid, immediately sufferedhis claws to be pared off, and his teeth to be 
drawn out After which the father caught up a strong cudgel, snd soon drove 
away his pretended son-in-law. This, continued Eumenes, is the aim of Anti- 
gonus. He amuses you with mighty promises, in order to make himself master 
of your forces ; but when he has accomplished that design, he will soon make 
you sensible of his teeth and claws."* 

A few days afler this event, 9ome deserters from the army of Antigonus, hav- 
ing acqainted Eumenes, that that general was preparing to decamp the next 
night, about the hour of nine or ten, Eumenes at first suspected, that his inten- 
tion was to advance into the province of Gabene, which was a fertile country, 
capable of subsisting numerous armies, and very commodious and secure for 
(he troops, by reason of the inundations and rivers with which it abounded, and 
therefore be resolved to prevent bis execution of that design. With this view 
he prevailed, by sums of^ money, upon some foreign soldiers, to go like desert- 
ers into the camp of Antigonus, and acquaint him, that Eumenes intended to 
attack him the ensuing night. In the mean time be caused the baggage to be 
conveyed away, and ordered the troops to take some refreshment, and then^ 
march. Antigonus, upon this false intelligence, caused his troops to continue 
under arms, while Eumenes in the mean time advanced on his way. Aati- 
- ■ - '— ■ — _— .^.— ^■^.^.^— ... 
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coma was soon fnfonned hy couriers tiuCt be had decamped, and fiBdiii|^ fhat he 
had been over-reached by his enemy, he still persisted in his first intention j and 
havinft his troops to strike their tents, he proceeded with so much expedition, 
that his march resembled a pursuit. But when he saw that it was impossible to 
advance with his whole armv upon Eumenes, who had gained upon him at least 
'MX hours in bis march, he left his infantry under the command of Pithon, and 
proceeded with the cavalry, on a full gallop, and came up by break of day with 
the rear guard of the enemy, who were descending a nill. He then halted 
npon the top, and Eumenes, who discovered this bcd^ of cavalry, imagined it 




of his march, and gave his own infantry sufficient time to come up.'* 

The two armies were then drawn up ; that of Eumenes consisted of thirty- 
five thousand foot, with above six thousand horse, and one hundred and fourteen 
elephants. That of Antigonus was composed of twenty-eight thousand foot, 
eight thousand five hundred horse, and sixty-five elephants. The battle was 
fought with great obstinacy till the night was far advanced, (or the moon was 
then in the full, but the slaughter was not veir considerable on either side. 
Antigonus lost three thousand seven hundred of his infantir, and fiAy-four of 
his horse, and above four thousand of his men were wounded. Eumenes lost 
five hundred and forty of his infantry, and a very inconsiderable number of his 
cavalnr, and had above nine hundred wounded. The victoiy was really on 
his side ; but as his troops, notwithstandir^ all his entreaties, would not return 
to the field of battle to cariy off the dead bodies, which amon^,the ancients 
was an evidence of victory, it was in consequence attributed to Antigonus, whose 
army appeared a^ain in the field, and buried the dead. Eumenes sent a herald 
the next day, to desire leave to inter his slain ; this was granted him, and he 
rendered them funeral honours with all possible magnificence.! 

A veiy singular dispute arose at the performance of this ceremony. The 
men happened to find among the slain, the body of an Indian officer, who had 
brought his two wives with him, one of whom he had but lately married. The 
law of the country, which is said to be still subsisting, would not allow a wife 
to survive her husband ; and if she refused to be burned with him on the funeral 
pile, her character was for ever branded witli infamy, and she was obliged to 
continue in a state of widowhood for the remainder of her days. She was even 
condemned to a kind of excommunication, as she was rendered incapable of 
assisting at any sacrifice, or other religious ceremony. This law, however, ex- 
tended only to one wife ; but, in the present instance, there were two : each of 
whom insisted on bein^ preferred to the other. The eldest pleaded her supe- 
riority of Tears ; to which the youngest replied, that the law excluded her rival 
because she was then pregnant ; and the contest was accordingly determined 
in that manner. The first of them retired with a very dejected air, her eyes 
.bathed m tears, and tearing her hair and habit, as if she had sustained some 
great calamity. The other, on the contraiy, with a mien of joy and triumpn, 
amidst a numerous retinue of her relations and friends, and , arrayed in her 
richest ornaments, as on the day of her nuptials, advanced with a solemn pace, 
where the funeral ceremonies were to be performed. She there distributed 
all her jewels among her friends and relations i and, having taken her last fare- 
well, she placed herself on the fiineral pile, by the assistance of her own brother, 
add expired amidst the praises and acclamations of most of the spectators ; but 
some of them, according to the historian, disapproved of this strange custom, 
as barbarous and inhuman. The action of this woman was undoubtedly a rea* 
murder, and might justly be considered as a violation of the most express law 
of nature, which prohibits all attempts on a person's own life ; and commands 
us not to dispose of it in compliance with the dictates of caprice, or ^oiget that 
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it is only a trust, which ought to be resigiied to none but that being fiom whom 
we received it. Such a sacrifice is so far from deservijig to be enumerated 
atnong the instances of respect arnl amity due to her husband, that he is rather 
treated as an unrelenting and bloody idol, by the immolation of such precious 
victims.* ' 

During the course of this campaign, the war was maintained with obstinacy 
on both sides, and Persia and Media were the theatre of its operations. The 
armies traversed these two great provinces by marches and countermarches, 
and each party had recourse to all the art ana stratagems that the ipeatest ca- 
pacity, in conjunction with a lone series of experience in the profession of war* 
couldl supply. Eumenes, though he had a mutinous and untractable army to 
govern, obtained however several advantages over his enemies in this cam- 
paign ; and when his troops ^rew impatient for winter-quarters, he had still the 
dexterity to secure the best m all the province of Gabene, which obliged An- 
ti^onus to seek his to the north in Acedia, where he was incapable of anriviogy 
till after a march of twenty-five days.t 

The troops of Eumenes were sp ungovernable, that he could not prevail 
upon them to post themselves near enough to each other, to be assembled on 
any emergency. They absolutely insisted on veiy distant quarters, which 
took in the whole extent of the province, under pretence of beiiiff more corn- 
mod iously stationed, and of having eveiy thinp m greater abundance. In a 
word, they were dispersed to such a distance m>m each other, that it required 
sev3ra( days for reassembline them in a body. Antigonus, who was informed of 
this circumstance, marched nom a veiy remote quarter, in the depth of winter, 
in h >pes to surprise these different bodies so dispersed. 

Eumenes however, was not a man to be surprised in such a manner, but had 
the precaution to despatch, to various parts, spies mounted on dromedaries, the 
swi test of all animals, to gain timely mtelligence of the enemy's motions; and 
he had posted them so judiciously, that he received infcHination of this march, 
l>erore Antigonus could arrive at any of his quarters ; this furnished him with 
an expedient to preserve his army bv a stratagem, when all the other ffenerals 
looked upon it as lost. He posted the troops who were nearest to liim on 
the mountains that rose toward the quarter from whence the enemies were ad- 
vancing, and ordered them the following night, to kindle as many fires as might 
cause it to be imaj^ned all the army were encamped in that situation. Antif 
gonus was soon informed, by his advance guard, that those fires were seen at a 
great distance, upon which he concluded that Eumenes was there encamped 
with all his forces, and in a condition to receive him. In order, therefore, not to 
expose his men, who were fatigued by long marches, to an engagement with 
fresh troops, he caused them to £iU, that they miffht have time to recover them- 
selves a little ; by which means Eumenes had afl the opportunity that was ne-' 
cessaiy for assembling his forces, before the enemy could advance upon him* 
Antigonus^finding his scheme defeated, and extremely mortified at being thus 
over*reacned, determined to come to an ei^agement. 

The troops of Eumenes being all assembled about him, were struck with ad- 
miration at his extraordinary prudence and ability, and resolved that he should 
exercise the sole command. Antigenes and Teutames, the two captains who 
led the argyraspides, were so exceedingly mortified at a distinction so glorious 
for Eumenes, that they formed a resolution to destroy him, and drew most of 
the satraps and principal officers into their conspiracy. Envy is a malady that 
seldom admits of a cure, and is generah^ heightened by the remedies admi- 
nistered to it. All the precautions (^ prudence, moderation, and condescen- 
sion, which Eumenes employed, were incapable of mollifying the hearts of 
those barbarians, and extiimiishing[ theur jealousy ; and he must have renounced 
his merit and virtue, which occasioned it, to have been capable of appeasii^ 
them* He frequently Umented to himself his unhappinesi in beiqg iisied to 
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•oeiite, not with men, as bit ezpreoign waf, but with bittte beasts. SeTeial 

ccmspiracies had already been foimed against him* and he ^daily beheld him- 
self exposed to the same danjrer. In order to frustrate their effects, if poss; 
ble, he had borrowed, on various pretexts of pressing necessity, many cons/- 
derable sums of those who appeared most inveterate against him, that he at 
least might restrain them, by the consideration of their own interest, and an 
apprehension of losing the money they had lent him, should he happen to 

perish. 

His enemies, however, beinr now determined to destroy him, held a coun- 
cil, in Older to deliberate on the time, place, and means of accomplishing their 
hitentions. They all agreed to protract this fall, till after the decision of the im- 

Sending battle, and then to destroy him near the spot where it was fought. £u - 
emus, who commanded the elephants, went immediately, with Pbaedimus, to 
acquaint Eumenes with this resolution, not from any affection to his person, but 
only from their apprehensions of losing the money he had borrowed of them. 
Eumenes returned them his thanks, and highly applauded their affection and 

fidelity. 

When he returned to his tent, he immediately made his will, and then burned 
all bis papers, with the letters that had been written to him, because he was 
unwilling that those who bad favoured him witli any secret intelligence should 
be exposed to any accusation or prejudice after bis death. When he had Ihus 
disposed of his affairs, and found himself alone, he deliberated on the conduct 
be oufi^ht to pursue. It was then a thousand contraiy thoughts agitated his mind. 
Coulait possibly be prudent in him, to repose any confidence in those officers 
and generals who had sworn his destruction ? Mi^bt he not lawfully arm against 
them the zeal and afiection of the soldiers, who were inviolably devoted to him ? 
(>i the other hand, would it not be his best expedient, to pass through Media and 
Armenia, and retire to Cappadocia, the place of his residence, where he might 
' hope for a sure asylum from danger ? Or, in order to avenge himself on those 
traitors^ would it not be better for nim to abandon them in the crisis of the battle, 
and resign the victory to his enemies ? For, in a situation so desperate as his own, 
what thoughts will not rise up in the mind of a man reduced to the last extre- 
mity by a set of perfidious traitors ! This last thought, however, infused a hor- 
ror into his soul ; and as he was determined to discoaige his duty to his latest 
breath, and to combat, to the close of his life, for the prince who had armed 
him in his cause, he resigned his destiny, says rlutarch, to the will of the gods, 
and thoueht only of preparing his troops for tbe battle. 

He baa thirtr-six thousand seven hundred foot, and above six thousand horse, 
with four hundred elephants. The army of Antigonus was composed of twenty 
two thousand foot, nine thousand horse, with a body of Median cavalry, and 
sixty-five elephants. This general posted his cavaliy on the two wings, his 
infantiy he disposed in the centre, and formed his elephants into a first line, 
which extended along the front of the army, and he filled up the intervals be- 
tween the elephants with light-armed troops. He gave the command of the 
left wing to Pithon ; that of the right he assigned to his son Demetrius, where 
he was to act in person, at the head of a body of chosen troops. Eumenes 
drew up his army almost in the same manner ; his best troops he disposed into 
the left wing, and placed himself in their front, in order to oppose Antigonus, 
and gave the command of the right to Philip. 

Before the armies began the cbaige, he exhorted the Greeks and barbarians 
to perform their duty well ; for as to his phalanx, and the aigyraspides, they 
to little needed any animating expressions, that they were the first to en- 
courage him with assurances, that the enemy should not wait a -moment for 
them. They were the oldest troops that had served under Philip and Alexan- 
der, and were all veteran champions, whom victoiy had crowned in a hundred 
combats ; they had hitherto been reputed invincible, and had never been foiled 
in any aetion ; for which reason, they advanced to the troops of Antigonus, and 
chusisd 4iem ieMMy. mth this exclamation; 'WilUan^i you now %ht with 
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MorfidM*!** Th^ Oea brake in upon the in&BliT wMi ineri^^ 

Not one of the batlalious could sustain the shock, and most of them were cut 
lo pieces. 

The event was different with respect to the cavaliy ; for as the engagement be« 
.tween them began on a sandj soil^the notion of the men and horses raised sudi 
a thick cloud of dust, as made it dilficult to see to the distance of three paces. 
Antigonus, befriended by this darkness^ detached from his cavalry a body of 
troops superior to that of the enemy, and carried off all their baggage, without 
(heir perceiving it, and at the same time broke in upon their horse. Peuces* 
tes, who commanded them, and, till then, had given a thousand proofs of true 
bravery, fell back, and drew all the rest after him. Eumencs employed all his 
efforts to rally them, but in vain ; the confusion was as universal in that quar- 
ter, as the advantage had been complete in the other. The captui« ot the 
baggage was of more importance to Antigonus, than the victoiy could be to 
Eumenes ; for the soldiers of the latter, finding at their return all their baggage 
carried off, with their wives and ciiildren, instead of employing their sutraft 
against the enemy, in order to recover them, which would have been very 
practicable at that time, and was what Eumenes had promised to accomplish, 
they turned all their fury against their.own general. 

Having chosen their time, they fell upon him, forced his sword out of his 

land, and bound his hands behind bim with his own belt. In this condition 

they led him through the Macedonian phalanx, then drawn up in lines, under 

I arms, in order to deliver him up to Antigonus, who had promised to restore them 

iftll their bu^ase on that Gooditbn. ^*Kill me, soldieis!" said Eumenes, as 

be passed by them, *' kill me yourselves, I conjure you in the name of all tht 

goOB 1 for though I perish by the command of Antigonus, my death will how« 

ever be as mucn your act as if I had fallen by your swords. If you are unwil- 

. ling to do me that office with your own hands, permit me at least to dischai^e it 

I with one of mine ; that shall render me the service which you refuse me. On 

f this condition, I absolve you from all the seventies you have reason to appre- 

bend from the veiigeancc of the gods, for the crime you are preparing toperpe* 

itrate on me." 
Upon this they hastened him along, to prevent the repetition of such pathetic 
addresses, whicn might awaken the affection of the troops for their general. 

Most of^ the soldiers of Antigonus went out to meet him, and lefl scarcely a 
single man in his camp. When that illustrious prisoner arrived there, Antigo* 
nus had not the courage to see him, because his presence alone would have re> 
proachcd him in the highest degree. As those who guarded him asked Anti- 
gonus, in what manner he would have him kept : ** As you would an elephant," 
replied he, ** or a lion," which are two animals most to be dreaded. But ':vithir 
a tew days be was touched with compassion, and ordered him to be eased of 
the weightiest of his chains: he likewise appointed one of his own domestics tc 
serve him, and permitted nis friends to see him, and pass whole days in his 
company. They were also allowed to furnish bim with all necessary refresh* 
ments. 

Antigonus deliberated with himself for some time, in what manner he should 
treat his prisoner. They had been intimate friends when they served under 
Alexander, and the rcmembraiice of that amity rekindled some tender sentl 
ments in his favour, and corabatted for awhile his interest. His son Demetriu^ 
fltlso solicited strongly In his favour; passionately desiring, in mere generosity, 
that the life of so ^reat a man might be saved. But Antigonus, who wa<v well 
acquainted with his inflexible fidelity for the family of Alexander, and knew 
what a dangerous enemy he had in hini, and how capable he was of disconr 
certing all his measures, should he escape from his hands, was too much afraid 
c>f htm to grant him his life, and, therefore, ordered him to be destroyed la 
priaoiL* 
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Such was the end of ffae most accomplished man of his age. in eveiT wrti 

cular, and the worthiest to succeed Alexander the Great. He nad not, maeed, 
the fortune of that monarch, but he, perhaos, was not his inferior in merit. He 
was truly brave ^without temerity, and pruacnt wthont weakness. His descent 
was but mean, though he was not ashamed of it, and he gradually rciw to the 
highest stations, and mi^ht even have aspired to the throne, if he had either 
had more ambition or less prol)ity. At a time when intrigfues and cabals^ 
spirited by a motive most capable of affecting a human heart, I mean the thirst 
of empire, Icnew neither sincerity nor fidelity, nor had any respecf .o the ties 
of blood or the rights of friendship, but trampled on the most sacred laws; 
Eumencs always retained an inviolaole fidelity and attachment to the royal fa 
mily, which no hopes or fears, no vicissitudes of fortune, nor any elevation, had 
power to shake. This veiy character of probity rendered him insupportable 
to his colleagues ; for it frequently happens, that virtue creates enmities and 
aversions, because it seems to reproach those who think in a different mannery 
and places their defects in too near a view.* 

He possessed all the military virtues in a supreme degree ; or, in other words, 
he was a complete master in the art of war, as well as of fortitude, foresight, a 
wonderful fertility of invention for stratagems and resources, in the most un- 
expected dangers and most desperate conjunctures; but I place in a much 
nobler light, tuat character of probity, and those sentiments of honour, which 

Frevailedin him, and were always inseparable from the other shining qualities 
have mentioned. 

A merit so illustrious and universal, and at the same time so modest, which 
ought to have excited the e?teem and admiration of the other commanders, only 
gave them offence, and inflamed their envy ; a defect too frequently visible in 
persons of high rank. These satraps, full of themselves, saw with jealou^ and 
mdig nation, tnat an officer of no birth, but much better uualified, and more orave 
and experienced than themselves, had ascended by ae«:rees to the most ex- 
alted stations, which they imagined due only to those who were dignified with 
great names, and descended from ancient and illustrious families ; as if true 
nobility did not consist in merit and virtue. 

Antigonus and the whole army celebrated the funeral obsequies of Eumenes 
with great magnificence, and consented to render him the highest I 'nour3,hia 
death having extinguished all their envy and fear. They deposited his bones 
and ashes in a silver urn, and sent it to his wife and children in Cappadocia : 
noor compensation for a desolate widow and her helpless orphans ! 

t 

SECTION YI. — THE PEATH OF YOUNG ALEXANDER, ROXANA, HERCI7I.E8, 

BARSINA, AND CLEOPATRA. 

Antioonus, concluding that he should be master of the empire of Asia for 
the future, made a new regulation in the eastern provinces, for his better secur- 
ity. He discarded all the governors whom he suspected, and advanced to their 
places those persons in whom he thought he might confide. He even destroyed 
several who had rendered themselves formidable to him by too much merit. 
Pithon, governor of Media, and Antigenes, general of the ar^raspides, were 
among the latter. Seleucus, governor of Babylon, was likewise marked down 
in the list of proscriptions ; but he found means to escape the danger, and threw 
himself under the protection of Ptolemy kii^ of Egypt. As for the argyras- 
pides, who had betrayed Eumenes, he sent them into Arachosia, the remotest 
province in tlie empire, and ordered Syburtius, who governed there, to take such 
measures as might destroy them all, and that not one of them might ever re- 
turn to Greece. The just horror he conceived at the infamous manner in which 
•they betrayed their general, contributed not a little to this resolution, tliough 
be enjoyea the fruit of their treason without the least scruple or remorse ; but 
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k inotf»» •trt mow prefitent, detefmintd him chiefly to thi» pi o w dhg, TheM 
K^dien were mutinous, untractabie. licentious, and averse to all obedience ; 
their example, therefore, was capable of corrupting the other troops, and even 
of destrojTing him, by a new instance of treachery ; he therefore was resolved 
to exterminate them without hesitation.* 

Seleycus knew how to represent the formidable power of Antigonus so ef- 
fectually to Ptolemy, that he engaged him in a league with Lysimachus and 
Cas4anaer, whom he had also convinced, by an express, of the danger they 
bad reason to apprehend from the|>ower of that prince. Antigonus was very 
sensible that Seleucus would not fail to solicit them into measures against h» 
interest, for which reason, be sent an embassy to each of the three, to renew 
the gooid understanding between them, by new assurances of his friendship. 
But what confidence could be reposed in such assurances from a perfidious 
man, who had lately destroyed so many governors, from no inducement but 
the ambition of reigning alone, at the expense of all his colleagues ? The an- 
swers which he received, made him sumcientiy sensible, that it was incum- 
bent on him to prepare for war. He therefore <^uitted the east, and advanced 
into Oilicia with very considerable treasures, which he had drawn from Baby- 
lon and Susa. He there raised new levies, regulated several affairs in the pr>- 
▼inceS of Asia Minor, and then marched into Syria and PfaQ:nicia.t 

His design was to divest Ptolemy of those two provinces, and tnake him- 
self master of their maritime forces, which were absolutely necessary for him in 
the war he was preparing to undertake against the confederates. For unless he 
could be master at sea, and have at least the ports and vessels of the Phceni- 
cians at his disposal, he could never expect any success against them. He, 
however, arrived too late to surprise the ships ; for Ptolemy had already sent 
to Egypt all that could be found in Phoenicia, and it was with difficulty that 
Antigonus made himself master of the ports ; for Tyre, Joppa, and Gaza, op- 
posed him with all their forces. The two last, indeed, were soon taken ; but 
a considerable length of time was necessary for the reduction of Tyre.^ 

As he was already master of all the other ports of Syria and Phcenicia, be. 
immediately gave orders for building vessels ; and a vast number of trees were 
cut down for that purpose, on Mount Libanus, which was covered with cedar^ 
and cypress trees of extraordinary beauty and he^ht, and they were conveyed^ 
to the oiiferent ports where the snips were to be built ; in which work he em- 
ployed several thousand men In a word, with these ships, and others that 
joined him horn Cyprus, Rhodes, and some particular cities with which he bad 
contracted an alliance, he formed a considerable fleet, and rendered himself 
master of the sea. 

His ardour for this work was redoubled by an affront he had received from 
Seleucus, who, with a hundred ships that Ptolemy had sent him, sailed up to 
Tyre, in sight of all the forces of^ Antigonus, with an intention to bra^e him 
while he was engaged in the siege of that city. And in reality, this insult had 
greatly discouraged his troops, and ^iven his allies such an impression of his 
weakness, as was very injurious to him. In order, therefore, to prevent the ef- 
fect of those disadvantageous opinions, he sent for the principal allies, and as- 
sured them, he would have such a fleet at sea that summer, as should be su« 
perior to the naval force of all his enemies ; and he was punctual to his promise, 
before the expiration of the year. ^ ^ ' 

But when he perceived, that whHe he was thus employed in Phcenicia, Ca0- 
Sander gained upon him by land in Asia Minor, he marched tbi&er with pait 
of his troops, and lefl the rest with his son Demetrius, who was then but twenty* 
two years of age, to defend Syria and Phcenicia aeainst Ptolemy. This Cio* 
metnus will be much celebrated in the sequel of this histoiy, and I shall soon 
point out his particular cfaaracter.§ 
■■■ — I.I.I 1. 1 1 1 ■- ■ ■ '■ ' '■ ' 
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cff all communication of proriaions, and the city was aoon obliged to capitis 
late. The earrison which Ptc^emy bad there, obtained permission to marc^ 
out with all their effects, and the iimabitaDts were promised the enjoyment of 
theirs without molestation. Andronrcos, who commanded at the siege, was 
transported with having gained a place of such iniportaoce on any conditions 
whatever ; and especially after a siege, which had harassed his troops so ez- 
ceedingly ibr fifteen months.* 

It was no longer than nineteen years before this event, that Alexander had 
destroyed this city, in such a manner a» made it natural to believe it would r^ 
quire many a^es to re-establish it; and yet in so short a time it became capa* 
ble of sustaining this new siege, which tasted more than as long again as that 
of Alexander. This circumstance discovers the great resources derived from 
commerce ; for this was the only expedient hy which Tyre rose out of its ruins, 
and recovered most of its former splendour. This city was then the centre oi 
all the traffic of the east and west. 

Demetrius, who now began to be known, and will for the future be suroamed 
Po)iordetes,t which signifies Ta^er of Cities, was the son of Antigonus. He 
was finely made, and of uncommon beauty. A pleasing sweetness, blended 
with gravity, was visible in his countenance, and he had an air of serenity, in- 
termixed with something which carried awe along with it. Vivacity of youtb 
was tempered with a majfestic mien, and an air truly royal and heroic The 
same mixture was likewise observable in his manners, which were equally- 
qualified to charm and astonish. When he had no affairs tp transact, his inter- 
course with his friends was enchanting. Nothing could equal the sumptuosit^ 
mseparable from his feasts, luxury, and his whole manner of livii^ ; and it 
may be justly said, that he was the most voluptuous and delicate of aJl princes 
On the other hand, as alluring as all these soft pleasures might appear to him, 
when he had any enterprise to undertake, he was the most active and vigilant 
of mankind ; nothing but his patience and assiduity in fatigue were equal to tiia 
vivacity and courage. Such is the efaardcter of the young prince who now be- 
gins to appear upon the stage of action.^ 

Plutarch remarks in him, as a peculiarity which distinguished him from the 
other princes of his time, his profound respect for his parents, which neither 
flowed from affectation or ceremony, but was sincere ana real, and sprung from 
Ihe heart itself. Antigonus, on his part, had a tenderness and affection for his 
son, that was truly paternal, and extended even to familiarity, though without 
any diminution of the authority of the sovereign and the father; and this 
created a confidence and union between them, entirely free from all fear and 
irus{)icion. Plutarch relates an instance of it to this eflfect. One day, when 
Antigonus was eqga^ed in living audience to some ambassadors, Demetrius-, 
retumii^ from the cnace, advanced into the grea: hall, where he saluted his 
father with a kiss, and then seated himself, at his side, with his darts in his 
hand. Antigonus had just given the ambassadors their answer, but he ordered 
them to be introduced a second time. ** You may likewise inform your masters," 
said he, '*of the manner in which my son and I live together." Intimating 
thereby, that he was not afraid to let nis son approach him with arms,§ and 
that this confidence, which subsisted between him and his son, constituted the 
!;reatest strength of his dominions, while at the same time that it afiected Lkn 
with the most sensible pleasure. But to return to our subject. 

Antigonus having passed into Asia, soon stopped the progress of Cassander's 
arms, and pressed him so vigorpusly, that he obliged bhn to come to an ac- 
commodation on very honourable terms ; but the treaty was hardlj concluded 
before he repented en* his accession to it, and bnkie it, by demanding succours 

* Diod. 1. xii. p. 708. 
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of PtolemT ftnd Se1eucti8» aod renewing the war» Tlie vioIatioD of tuealiet 
was considered as nothing, by Ihe generality of those princes whose history 1 
am now writing. Theac unworthy expedients, which are justly thoi^ht dis* 
honourable in private persons, appeared to those as so many circumstances e»* 
sential to their glory. They applauded themselves for their perfidious mea* 
gures, as if they had been instances of their abilities in govimment, and were 
never sensible that such proceedings would teach their tiXKips to be wanting in 
their fidelity to them, and leave them destitute of any pretext q( complaint 
against th^ir own subjects, who, by revolting from their authority, only trod ui 
toe same paths which they themselves had already marked out. oy such con* 
tagious examples, a whole aee is 'soon corrupted, and learns to renounce, with- 
out a blush, sul sentiments of honour and probity, because that which is once 
become common, no longer appears shame fuL* 

The renewal of this war detained Antigonus in those parts longer than he 
intended, and afforded. Ptolemy an opportunity of obtain mg considerable ad- 
vantages over him in another quarter. 

He first sailed with his fleet to the isle of Cyprus, and reduced the greatest 
part of it to his obedience. Nicocles, king ofTaphos, one of the cities of that 
island, submitted to him like the rest, but made a secret alliance with Anti- 
gonus, a year or two afU^r. Ptolem^r received intelligence of this proceedir^. 
and, in order to prevent the other princes from imitatmg his eiample, ordered 
flome of his officers in Cyprus to destroy him ; but they being unwilling to ex- 
ecute that commission themselves, earnestly entreatea Nicocles to prevent it 
by a voluntary dealL The unhappy prince consented to the proposal, and 
seeing himself utterly destitute of defence, became his own executioner. But 
though Ptolemy had commanded those officers to treat the queen Axithea, and 
the other picincesses, whom they found in the palace of Nicocles, with the re- 
spect due to their rank, yet they could not prevent them from tbllowing the ex- 
atnple of the ^unfortunate king. The queen after she had slain her daughters 
with her own hands, and exhorted the other princesses not to survive the cala- 
mity by which their unhappy brother fell, plui^ed her dagger into her own 
bosom. The death of these princesses was succeeded hy mat of their hu9« 
bands, who, before they slew themselves, set fire to the ibur comers of the 
palace. Such was the (U'ead(ul and bloody scene which was acted at Cyprus.t 

Ptoleniy, after he once became master uf that island, made a descent m Sy« 
ria, and from thence proceeded to Cilicia, where he acquired great spoils, and 
took a ^reat number of prisoners, whom be carried with him into Egypt. Se- 
leucus* imparted to him, at his return, a project for regainipg Syria and Phoe- 
nicia, and the execution of it was ag^reea to be undertaken. Ptolemy accord- 
ingly marched thither in person with a fine a;iiiy, after h^ had happily sup- 
pressed a revolt v/hich had been kindled among the Cyreneans, and found 
Demetrius at Gaza, who opposed his entrance into that place. This occasioned 
a sharp engagement, in which PtoIem;p^'was at last victorious. Demetrius had 
five thousand of his men killed, and eight thousand more made prisoners; he 
likewise lost his tents, his treasure, and all his eouipag;e, a^d was obliged to 
retreat as far as Azotus, and from thence to Tripoli, a city of Phoenicia on the 
frontiers of Upper Syria, and to abandon all Phoenicia, ralestuie, and Ccelo* 
Syria, to Ptolemy^^ 

Before his departure from Azotus, he desired leave to bury the dead, whidi 
Ptolemy not only granted, but also sent him back all his equip^;e, tents, fur- 
niture, friends, and domestics, without any ransom, arid caused it to be de- 
clared to him, " that they oii^ht not to make war against each other ^r riches, 
but for glory ;** and it was iraoossible for a pagan to think better* May we 
QoLlikewise sa^, that he uttereu his real sentiments ? Demetrius, touched with 
so obliging an Instance of generosity, immediately begged of the gods not to 
leaye him long indebled to Ptolemy for so great a benefaction, bat to furnish 
kim with an opportunilty of returning him one of a like nature. 
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Ptolemy sent the rest of the prisonen into lEWpt, to serve hfm hi his fleet» 
and then pursued bis conquests. All the coast of rbcenicia submitted to him^ 
except the city of Tyre ; upon which he sent a secret message to Andronicus, 
the governor of that place, ai^d one of the bravest officers of Antigonus, and the 
most attached to the service of bis master, to induce him to abandon the city 
with a good grace, and not oblige him to besiege it in form. Andronicus, who 
deluded on the Tyrians' fidelity to Antigonus, returned a haughty, and even 
an insulting and contemptuous answer to Ptolemy : but he was deceived in his 
expectations, for the garrison and inhabitants compelled him to surrender. He 
then imagined himseiT inevitably lost, and that nothing could make a conqueror 
forget the insolence with which he had treated him ; but he was again deceived. 
llie king ol E^pt, instead of any reprisals upon an officer who had insulted 
him ""ith so much indignity made it a Kind of auty, to eogage him in his serv- 
ice by the regard he professed for htm, when he was introduced, to salute him. 

Demetrius was not discouraged with the loss of the battle, as a young prince 
who had been so unfortunate in his first enterprise, might naturally have been ; 
but he employed all his attention to raising fresh troops, and making new pre- 
parations, with all the steadiness and resolution of a consummate general, ha- 
bituated to the art of war, and to the inconstancy and vicissitudes ot arms ; in a 
word, he fortified the cities, and was continually exercising his soldiers. 

Antigonus received intelligence of the loss of that battle, without any visible 
emotion, and he coldly said, " Ptolemy has defeated boys, but he soon shall 
have men to deal with ;" and as he was unwillii^ to abate the courage and ar- 
dour of his son, he complied with his request of making a second trial of his 
forces against Ptolemy. 

Some time after thisiivent, Cilles; Ptolemy's lieutenant, arrived with a nu 
merous army, folly persuaded- that he should drive Demetrius out of Syria ; for 
lie had entertained a very contemptible opinion of him from his defeat ; but 
Demetrius, who had known how to derive advantages from his misfortune, and 
was now become more circumspect and attentive, fell upon him when he least 
expected it, and made himseli master of his camp and all his baggage, took 
seven thousand of his men prisoners, even seized him with his own hands, and 
carried off a great booty. The gloir and riches Demetrius had ac(}uired by 
this victoiy, affiected him less than the pleasure of being in a condit/on to ac- 
quit himself with respect to his enemy, and return the obligation hd bad re- 
ceived from him. He would not, however, act in this manner by his own au- 
thority, but wrote an account of the whole affair to his father, who permitted 
him to act as he should ludge proi)er. Upon which he immediately ^ent back 
Cilles. with all his friends, laden with magnificent presents, and all the baggage 
he had taken. There is certainly something very noble in contending with an 
enemj^ in this generous manner ; and it was a disposition still mere estimable, 
especially in a youi^ and victorious prince, to make it a point cf glory, to de- 
pend entirely upon his father, and to take no measures in such a conjuncture 
without consulting him.* 

Seleucus, after the victory over Demetrius at Gaza, had obtained a tbour 
sand foot and three hundred horse from Ptolemy, aiid proceeded with this small 
escort to the east, with an intention to re-enter Babylon. When be arrived at 
Carrae, in Mesopotamia, be made the Macedonian garrison join his troops, 
partly by consent, and partly by compulsion. As soon as his approach to Baby- 
lon was Known, his ancient subjects came in great numbers to range themselves 
under his ensigns, for the moderation of his government had rendered him greatly 
beloved in that province ; while the severity of Antigonus was universally de- 
tested. The people were charmed at his return, and the hopes of his re-estab- 
lishment. When he arrived at Babylon, he found the gates open, and was re- 
ceived with the general acclamations of the people. Those who favoured the 
party of Antigonus, retired into the castle ; but as Seleudus was master of the 
city, and Ihe affections of the people, he soon made himself master of that 
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had detained prisoners in that place trom the retreat of Selcucus into Eejpt.* 

It was immediately judged necessary to raise a good army to defend these 
acquisitions, and he was hardly reinstated in Babylon, before Nicanor, the go- 
Teroor of Media under Antigonus, was upon bis march to dislodge him. Se* 
leucus, having received intelligence of his motion, passed the Tigris, in ordct 
lo confront him ; and he had the good fortune to surprise him in a disadvan- 
ageous post, where he assaulted his camp by night, and entirely defeated iiis 
irmy. Nicanor was compelled to fly, with a small number of his friends, and 
Co cross the deserts before he could arrive at the place where Antigonus then 
was. All the troops who had escaped from the defeat, declared for Seleucus, 
either through a dissatisfaction in the service of Antigonus, or else from the ap- 
prehension of the conqueror. Seleucus was now master of a fine army, which 
he employed in the conquest of Media and Susiana, with the other adjacent 
provinces, by which means he rendered himself very powerful. The lenity 
of his government, his justice, equity and humanity to all his subjects, contri- 
buted principally to the establishment of his power ; and he was then sensible 
bow advantageous it is for a prince to treat his people in that manner, and to 
possess their affections. He arrived in bis own territories with a handful of 
men, but the love of his people was equivalent to an anny ; and he not only as* 
sembled a vast body of them about him, in a short time, but they were iike« 
wise rendered invincible by their affection for him. 

With this entnr into Babylon, commences the famous rra of the Seleucides, 
received by all tne people of the east, as well pagans as Jews, Christians, and 
Mohammedans (or Mahometans). The Jews call it the era of contracts, be- 
cause, when they were subjected to the government of the Syro*Macedonian 
kings, they were ohlisred'to insert it into the dates of their contracts and other 
civu writings. The Arabians style it the era of Bicornus, intimating thereby 
Seleucus, according to some authors, who declare that the sculptures repre- 
sented him with two horns of an ox og his head, because this prince was so 
strong, that he could seize that animal by the bonis, and stop him short in his 
full career. The two books of the Maccabees call it the era of the Greeks, 
and use it in their dates ; with this difference, however, that the first of these 
books represents it as beginning in the spring, the other in the autumn of the' 
same year. The thirty -one years of the reign ascribed to Seleucus, begin at 
this period.! 

Antieonus was at Celaenee when he received intelligence of the victoij ob- 
tained by his son Demetrius over the troops of Ptolemy ; and mimediately 
advanced to Syria, in order to secure all the advantages that were presented to 
him by that event. He crossed Mount Taurus,, and joined his son, whom he 
tenderly embraced at the first mterview. shedding at the same time tears of 
joy. rtolemy, being sensible that he was not strong enough to oppose the 
united forces of the father and son, resolved to demolish the fortifications of 
Aca, Joppa, Samaria, and Gaza ; aAer which he retired into Egypt, with the 
l^atest part of the riches of the country, and a numerous train of the inhab- 
itants. In this manner was all Phienicia, Judea, and Ctjelosyria, subjected a 
second time to the power of Antigonus.;t 

The inhabitants of these provinces, who were carried off by Ptolemy, fol- 
lowed him more from inclination than from constraint : and the moderation 
and humanity with which he always treated those who submitted to his govern- 
ment, had gained their hearts so effectually, that they were more desirous of 
living, under him in a foreign country, than to continue subject in tbair own to 
Antigonus, from whom they had no expectations of so gentle a treatment* 
They were likewise strengthened in this resolution by the advantageous pro- 
posals of Ptolemy ; for, as he then intended to make Alexandria the capital of 
Egypt, it was very easy to draw the inhabitants thither, where he offered them 
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mcwt of those wbo followed him on this occasion, among whom was a nume 
rous bodj of Jews. Alexander had formerly placed man^ of that nation there ; 
but Ptolemy, in his return from one of his nrst expeditions,, planted a much 
greater number in that citj than Alexander bad, and tbey there found a fine 
country, and a powerful protection. The rumour of these advantages bein^ 
propagated through all Judea, rendered many more of the inhabitants desiroitf 
of establishing themselves at Alexandria, and they accomplished that design 
upon this occasion. Alexander had granted the Jews who settled there under 
his government, the same privileges as were enjoyed by the Macedonians ; ao4 
Ptolemy pursued the same conduct with respect to this new colony. In a word, 
he settled such a number of them there, that the quarter inhabited by the 
Jews almost formed an entire eity of itself. A lai^e nody of Samaritans also 
established themselves there, on the same footing with the Jews, and increased 
exceedingly in numbers.* 

Antigonus. after he had repossessed himself of Syria and Judea, sent Atfae* 
nasus, one ol his generals, against the Nabathaean Arabs, a nation of robbers, 
who made several inroads mto the country which he had lately conquered, 
and had recently carried off a very large booty. Their capital city was Pe- 
tra, so called by the Greeks, because it is situated on a high rock, in the mid<» 
die of a desert countir. Athenseus made himself master of this place, and 
likewise of the spoils deposited in it ; but the Arabs attacked him by surprise 
in his retreat and defeated the greatest part of his troops ; they likewise killed 
him on the spot, regained all the booty, and carried it back to Petra, from 
whence they wrote a letter to Antigonus, who was then in Syria, complainii^ 
of the injustice with which he had been treated by Athenseus. Antigonus pre- 
tended at first to disapprove his proceedings ; but as soon as he had assembled 
his troops, he gave the command of them to his son Demetrius, with orders to 
chastise the insolence of those robbers : but as this prince found it imprac- 
ticable to force them in their retreat, ^r retake Petra, he cpntented himself 
with making the best treaty he could with this people, and then marched back 
with his troops.! 

' Antigonus, u]>on the intelligence he received of the success of Seleacus in 
&e east, sent his son Demetrms thither, at the head of an army, to drive him 
out of Babylon, and dispossess him of that province, while he himself advanced 
to the coast of Asia Minor, to oppose the operations of the confederjite princeSi 
whose power daily increased. He likewise ordered his son to join him, after 
he had executed his commission in the east. Demetrius, in conformity to his 
father's directions, assembled the army at Damascus, and marched to Babylon , 
and as Seleucus was ther in IVIedia, he entered the city without any opposition. 
Patrocles, who had been intrusted with the government of that city oy Seleu- 
cus, finding himself not strong enough to resist Demetrius, retired with his 
troops into the marshes, where the rivers, canals, and fens that covered him, 
made the approach impracticable. He had the precaution, when he left Baby- 
lon, to cause the inhabitants also to retire from thence, who all saved thern^ 
selves ; some on the other side of the Tigris, others in the deserts, and the rest 
in other places of security4 

Demetrius caused the two castles at Babylon to be attacked, which were 
very lai^e, and strengthened with good garrisons un the twoopx>osite banks of 
the Eupnrates. One of these he took, and placed in it a garrison of seven 
thousand men. The other sustained tt^ seige till Antigonus ordered hi9 son 
to join him. This prince, therefore, left Archelaus, one of the principal offi- 
cers of the army, with a thousand horse, and &ve thousand foot, to continue the 
"'''^e^ and marched with the rest of the troops Into Asia Minor, to remforce his 
ler. 

. . ^ 
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ployed reiy detrimental to his father^ affaira, and attached the inhabitant . 
mare than ever to Seleucus ; even those, who, till then, had espoused the in- 
terest of Antigonus, never imag^ined that the cihr would be treated in that man* 
ner, and looked upon this pillage as an act of desertion, and a formal declara- 
tion oi his having entirely abandoned them. This induced them to tum their 
thoti^ts to an accommodation with Seleucus, and they accordingly went over 
to his party ; by which means Seleucus, uoon his return, which immediately 
followed the departure of Demetrius, baa no difficulty to drive out the few 
troops that Demetrius hSkd left in the city, and lie retook the castle thej had 
possessed. When this event was accomplished, he established his authority in 
such a solid manner, that nothing was capable of shaking it. This, therefore, 
is the epoch to which the Babylonians refer the foun&tion of his kingdom, 
though all the other nations of Asia placed it six months sooner, and in the pre* 
ceding year* 

Demetrius, upon his arrival in Asia Minor, obliged Ptolemy to raise the siege 
of Halicamassus, and this event was succeeded hy a treaty of peace between 
the confederate princes and Antigonus ; by which it was stipulated, that Cas- 
Sander should have the management of the Macedonian affairs, till Alexander, 
the son of Roxana, was of age to reign. Lysimachus was to have Thrace ; 
Ptolemy, Egypt ; and the frontiers of Libya, with Arabia, and all Asia, were 
allotted to Antigonus. Ail the cities of Ureece were likewise to enjoy their 
liberty. But this accommodation was of no long duration ; and it is indeed 
surprising, that princes, so well acquainted with each other, and sensible that 
the sacred solemnity of oaths was only employed for their mutual delusion, 
should expect any success from an expedient that had been practised so fre- 
quently in vain, and was then so mucn in disgrace. This treaty was hardly 
concluded before each party complained of imractions, and hostilities were re- 
newed. The true reason was, the extraordinary power of Antigonus, which 
daily increased, and became so formidable to the other three, that they^ere 
incapable of enjoying any satisfaction, till they had reduced him.* 

It was manifest that they were only solicitous for their own interest, and had 
no regard for the family of Alexander. The Macedonians began to be impa- 
tient ; and declared aloud, that it was time for them to cause the young Alex- 
^der to appear upon the s.tage of action; as he* was then fourteen years of age, 
and to brir^ him out of prison, in order to make him acq[uainted with the state 
of his affairs. Cassander, who foresaw in this proceeding the destruction of 
his own measures, caused the young kin^, and his mother Roxana, to be se- 
cretly put to death in the castle of Amphipolis, where he had confined them 
for some years. 

Polysperchon, who governed in Peloponnesus, took this opportunity to de- 
clare openly against the conduct of Cassander, and make the people sensible 
of the enormous wickedness of this action, with the view of rendering him . 
odious to the Macedonians, and entirely supplanting him in their affections. As 
he had then no thoughts of re-entering Macedonia, from whence he had been 
driven by Cassander, he affected an air of great zeal for the house of Alexan- 
der ; and, in order to render it apparent, he caused Hercules, another son of 
Alexander, by Barsina, the widow of Memnon, who was then about seventeen 
years of age, to be broi^t from Pergamus, upon which he himself advanced 
with an army^ and proposed to the Macedonians to place hhn upon the throne. 
Cassander was terrified at this proceeding, and represented to htm, at an inter- 
view between them, that. he was preparing to raise himself a master, but that 
U would be more for his interest to remove Hercules out of the wajr, and se- 
cure the sovereignty of Greece to himself, offering at the same time his own as- 
sistance for that purpose. This discourse easily prevailed upon him to sacrifice 
Sie young prince to Cassander, as he was now persuaded that he should derive^ 
. . ■ . ■' 
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frreat advantam from his death. Hercules, therefore, and hit mother, tiiflttad 
the same fate from him the next year, as Roxana and her son had before from 
Cassander, and each of these wretches sacrificed m his turn, an heir of the 
oown, in order to share it between themselves.* 

As there was now no prince of Alexander's bouse Teft, they severally retained 
their covemments, witn the authority of sovereigns, and were persuaded that 
they had effectually secured their acquisitions, by the murder of those princes 
who alone had a lawful tile to them, even congratulating: themselves for having 
extir^ished in their own minds all remains ofrespect for the memory of Alex- 
ander, their master and benefactor, which, till then, had in some degree checked 
them. Who can, without horror, behold an action so perfidious, and at the 
same time so shameful and base! But such was the insensibility of both, that 
they were equally forward to felicitate themselves on the success of an impious 
confederacy, which ended in the effusion of their master's blood. Theblackes.t 
of till crimes never cost the ambitious any remorse, provided they conduce to 
their ends. 

Ptolemy, having recommenced the war, took several cities from Antigonus 
in Cilicia, and other parts ; but Demetrius soon regained what his father had 
lost in Cilicia ; and the other generals of Antigonus had equal success against 
those of Ptolemy, who did not command this expedition in person. Cyprus was 
BOW the only territory where Ptolemy preserved his conquests ; for when he 
had caused J^icocles, king of Paphos, to suffer death, he entirely crushed the 
party of Antigonus in that island.! . . . ' 

In order to obtain Some compenfeation for what he had lost in Cilicia, he in* 
vaded Pamphvlia, Lycia, and some other provinces of Asia Minor, wh^e he 
took several places from Antigonus.J 

He then sailed to the iEgean sea, and made himself master of the isle of An- 
dros; after which he took Sicyon, Corinth, and some other cities.§ 

During his continuance in those parts, he formed an intimate coriespondence 
with Cleopatra, the sister of Al/exander, who had espoused Alexander king of 
Epirus, and at whose nuptials Philip bad been assassinate^. This princess, 
after the death of her consort, who was slain in the wars of Italv, had continued 
in a state of widowhood, and, fof several years, had resided in Sardis in Lydia ; 
but as Antigonus, who was master of that city, did not treat her wjth any ex- 
traordinary respect, Ptolemy made an artful improvement of her discontent, in 
order to gain her over to his interest. With this intention, he invited ber to 
an interview, in hopes of deriving from her presence some advantages against 
Antigonus. The princess h^d already set out, but the governor of Sardis 
caused her to be stopped, and immediately brought back, by the command of 
Antigonus, and then secretly destroyed her. Antigonus, soQn after this event, 
came to Sardis, where he ordered all the women vvtio had been inblrumental in 
her murder, to be brought to trial. 

We may here behold with admiration, Low heavily the arm of ihe Almighty 
fell upon the race of Alexander, afld with what severity it pursne<l the small 
remains of his family, and all those who had the misfortune to be any way re- 
lated to that famous conquerot, whose favour was ardently courted by ail the 
world a few years before. A fatal curse consumed his whole family, and 
avenged upon it all the acts of violence which had been committed by that 
prince. God even used the ministration of his courtiers, officers, and domes^ 
tics, to render the severity of his judgments visible to all mankind, who, by ' 
tliese means, received some kind of reparation for the calamities they had 
suffered from Alexander. 

Antigonus, though he was the minister of the Deity> in the execution of his 
iust decrees, was hot the less criminal on that account, because he only acted 
from motives of ambition and cruelty, which, in the event, filled him with all 
wnaginab le horror, and which he wished he could be capable of conceal iiip 
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ftmii ihe (teenrafion of mankind. He celebrated the funetal ofCIeopatrt 
with extraordinary mngnificence^ hoping, by thfs plausible exterior, to dazzle 
the eyes of the public, arid avoid the hatred due to so black a crime. But 
«o deep a stain of hypocrisy as this, usually discovers the crime it labours to 
ooDceal, and only increases the just hortor the world generally entertains for 
those who have committed it. 

ThU barbarous and unmanly action was not the only one that Antigonus com* 
mitted. Seleucus and Ptolemy raised the superstructure of their power on 
the cbmency and justice with which tliey governed their people; and, by 
tiiese expedients, established lasting empire.^, which continued in their families 
for several generations : but the character of Antigonus was of a different cast. 
It wa^ a maxim ^th him, to remove all obstacles to bis designs, without the least 
regar 1 to justice or humanity ; in consequence of which, when that brutal and 
tyrannical force, by which alone he had supported himself, failed him, he lost 
both life and empire. 

Ptolemy, with all the wisdom and moderation of his government, was not se- 
cure from revolts. The treachery of Ophelias, governor of Libya and Cyre- 
naica, who formed an insurrection about this time, gave him a just inquietude, 
but it happened very fortunately to be attended with no serious effect. Thi» 
officer haa sensed, first under Alexander, and after the death of that prince, 
had embraced the interest of Ptolemy, whom he Ibl lowed into Egypt. Ptolemy 
intrusted him with the command of the army, which was intended for the re* 
duction of Libya and Oyrenaica, provinces that had been allotted to him, as 
well as Egypt and Arabia, in the partition of the empire. When these two 
provinces were subdued, Ptolemy conferred the government of them upon 
Ophelias, who, when he was sensible that' this prince was too much engaged 
with Antigonus and Demetrius, to give him any apprehensions, had rendered 
himself independent, and continued, for that year, in the peaceable enjoyment 
of his usurpation. 

Agathocfes, king of Sicily, havinr marched into Africa to attack the Car* 
tbas^inians, endeavoured to engage Ophelias in his interest, and promised to 
as^st him in the concjuest of all Africa for himself. Ophelias, won by so 
grateful a proposal,^ joined Agathoclcs with an army of twenty tnousand men 
rn the Gartnaginian territories; but he had scarcely arrived there, before the 
perfidious wretch who had drawn him thither caused him to be slain, and kept 
his army in his own service. The history of the Carthaginians will inform the 
reader, in what manner this instance of treachery succeeded. Ptolemy, upon 
the death of Ophelias, recovered Libya and Cyrenaica. The wife of tiie latter 
was an Athenian lady of uncommon beauty, named Eurydice, and descended 
&otn Miltiades. After the death of her husband, she returned to Athens, where 
Demetrius saw her the following year, and espoused her. 

SECTION ril.^-DEMETRIUS, THE SON OF* ANTIGONUS, BESIEGES AND TAKES 
ATHENS. THE C0NSE4^UENGES WHICH FOLLOW. 

Antioonus and Demetrius had formed a design to restore liberty to all 
Greece, which was kept in a kind of slaveiy by Cas^ander, Ptolemy, and 
Polysperchpn. These confederate princes in orier to subject the Greeks, had 
iud^ed it expedient to establish aristocracy in all the cities they conquered. 
Antigonus, to enpage the people in his interest, had recourse to a contrary 
method by substituting a dfemocracy, which more effectually soothed the in 
clination of the Greeks, by lodging the power in the hands of the people. This 
conduct was a renovation of the policy v hich had been so frequently employed 
with success aeainst the Lacedaemonians^ by the Athenians and Persians, and 
it was impossible for it to be ineffectual in this conjuncture, if supported by « 

food army. Antigonus could not enter upon his measures in a better manner 
lan by opening the scene with tlie signal of democratic liberty in Athene, 
which was not^nly the most jealous, but was likewise at the head of all th- 
od ierrepublicfc>* ^— _«^ 
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one of his friena8,that if be should happea to take that city, he ought to keep 
it for himself, as the key of all Greece : but he entirely rejected that proposal, 
and replied, " That the best and strongest key which Jae knew, was the iriemi* 
^hip ot the people ; and that Athens, being in a manner the light hj tChich all 
the world steered, would not fail to spread universally the glory of his actions.*' 
It is very surprising to see in what manner princes, who are veiy uijust and 
self-interested, can sometimes borrow the language of equity and generosity, 
and are solicitous of doing themselves honour, by assuming the appearance et 
virtues to which, in reality, they are utter strangera* 

Demetrius set out for Athens, with five thousand talents, and a fleet of t\va 
hundred and fifty ships. Demetrius Phalereus had comma^ed in that city, 
for the space of ten years, in the name and under the authority of Cassander^ 
and the republic, as I have already observed, never experienced a more just 
government, or enjoyed a series of greater tranquillity and happiness. The 
citizens, in gratitude to his administration, had erected as many statues to his 
honour as there are days m the year, namely, three hundred and sixty ; ioTf 
9t that time, the year, according to Pliny, was limited to this number of days.* 
An honour like this had never been accorded to any citizen. 

When the fleet of Demetrius approached, all the inhabitants prepared for its 
reception, believing that the ships belonged to Ptolemy ; but when the captains 
and principal officers wei'e at last undeceived, they inrmediateiy had recourse 
to arms for their defence ; every place was filled with tumult and confusion ; 
the Athenians being reduced to a sudden and unexpected necessity of repel- 
ling an enemy, who advanced upon them without being discovered, and bad 
already made a descent ; for Demetrius bad entered the port, which he found 
entirety open, and might easily be distinguished on the deck of his galley, 
where, witn his hand, he made signal to the people, to keep themselves quiet, 
and afford him an audience. The tumult bein^ then calmed, he caused them 
to be informed aloud by a herald, who placed nimself at his sid^, " That his 
father Antigonus had sent him, under happy auspices, to reinstate the Athenians 
in the possession of their libeily, to drive the garrison out of theircitadel, and 
to re-establisfi their laws, and ancient form of government." 

The Athenians, at this proclamation, cast their bucklers down at their feet, 
and clapping their hands with loud acclamations of joy, pressed Demetrius to 
descend from his galley, and called him their preserver and benefactor. Those 
who were then with Demetrius Phalereus, were unanimously of opinion, that as 
the son of Antigonus was already master of the city, it would be better to re* 
ceive him, though they should even be certain, that he would not perform any 
one article of what he nad pronn'sed ; upon which they immediately despatched 
ambassadors to him with an offer of their submissions^ 

Demetrius received them in a gracious manner, and gave them a veiy favour- 
able audience ; and, in order to convince them of his good dispositions toward 
them, he gave them at their dismission Aristodemus of Miletus, one of his father's 
most intimate friends, as a hostage. He was likewise careful to provide for 
the safety of Demetrius Phalereus, who, in consequence of this revolution, had 
more reason to be apprehensive of his citizens, than even of the enemies 
(bemselves. The reputation and virtue of this g^eat man had inspired the 
young prince with the utmost respect for his person ; and he sent him with a 
sufficient ^ard to Thebes, in compliance with his own request. He then told 
the Athenians, that he was determined not to see their city ; and that, as -de* 
sirous as he was to visit it, he would mi so much as enter within their walls, 
till he had entirely freed the inhabitants from ^ulnection, by drivii^ out the 
prrison that encroached upon their liberties. At the same time, he cHrdered e 
jaoge ditch to be opened, and raised good intrencbmieDts before the fortress c^ 
liiunychia, to deprive it of all communication with the city; after whkh be 
^nbarked for Megara, where Cassander had placeda strong garrisoa 
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c^ Alexander, and daughter of Polyspercbon, who was greatly celebrated tat 
her beauty, then resided at Patrse^ and was extremely desirous to see him, and 
be at his devotion. He therefore M\ his army in the territories of Megara, 
and having selected a s(nall number of persons most disposed to attend nim, 
he set out for Patrse ; and, when he had arrived within a short distance of that 
city, he secretly withdrew himself from his people, and caused a pavilion to 
be erected in a private place, that Cratesipolis mi^ht not be seen when she 
came to him. A party of the enemy happening to be apprised of this im{>ru« 
dent proceeding, marched aeainst aim when he feast expected such a visit, 
and he had but just time to disguise himself in a mean habit, and elude the 
danger by a precipitate Sight ; so that he was on the vei^ point of being taken 
in the most ignominious manner, on account of his incontinence. The enemy 
seized his tent, with the riches that were in it. 

The city of Megara being taken, the soldiers demanded leave to plunder 
the inhabitants ; but the Athenians interceded for tliem so effectually, that the 
city was saved. Demetrius drove out the garrison of Cassander, and reinstated 
Megara in its liberties. Stilpon, a celebrated philosopher, lived in that city, 
and was visited by Demetrius, who asked him if he had lost any thine ? '* No- 
thins^at all," replied Stilpon, " for I carry all my effects about me ; meaning 
by that expression, his justice, probity> temperance, and wisdom ; with the 
advantage of not rankir^ any thing in the class of blessinj^, that could be taken 
from him.* What could ail the kings of the earth do in conjunction against 
such a man as this, who neither desires nor dreads any thing, and who haa been 
tai^ht by philosophy, not to consider death itself as a calamity ? 

Thoi^h the city was saved from pillage, yet all the slaves were taken and 
carried off by the conquerors. Demetrius, on the day of his return from thence, 
caressed Stilpon veiy warmly, and told him that he left the city to him in an 
entire state m freedom. ** What you say, my lord, is certainly true," replied 
the philosopher, *' for you have not left so much as one slave m it." 

Demetrius, when he returned to Athens, posted his troops before the port of 
Munychia, and carried on the siege with so much Vigour, that he soon drove 
out the garrison,, and razed the fort. The Atlienians, after this event, intreated 
him with great importunity, to come and refresh himself in the city ; upon 
which he accordingly entered, and then assembled the neople, to whom he re* 
stored their ancient form of government, promising at tne same time, that his 
father should send them one hundred and fiAy thousand measures of com, and 
ail necessary materials for building one hundred galleys, of three benches of 
oars. In this manner did the Athenians recover tneir depiocracy, about four- 
teen years after its abolition. 

The gratitude to their benefactors extended even to impiety and irrelieioni 
by the ex&essive honours they decreed them. They first conferred the title ot 
king on Antigonus and DemetrfUs, which neither these, nor any of the other 
princes, had ever the presumption to take till then, though they had assumed 
to themselves all the power and prerogatives of royalty. The Athenians like* 
wi?e honoured them with the appellation of " Tutelar Deities," and instead of 
tbemagistracy of the archon,, which gave the year its denomination, they elected 
a priest of these tutelar deities, in whose name all the public acts and decrees 
were passed. They also ordered their pictures to be painted on the veil, which 
was carried in procession at their solemn festivals in honour of Minerva, called 
panathenaea ; and. by an excess of adulation scarcely credible, they consecrated 
the spot of ground on which Demetrius descended from his chariot, and erected 

an altar upon it, vrhkh they called the '^ altar of Demetrius descending irooi 
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* Mesar* Demetrius eeperat^cui wgnomcn PolWireetes fuit. Ab hoc Stilpon pfaUoaophiis iaterrofaloi, 
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hit cbaiM;** and (bey added to the ten ancient tribes two more, ivMoh tliey 

fttyled " the tribe. of Demetrius" and "the tribe of Antigonus." They like 
wise changed the names of two months in their favour, and publidied an order 
that those who should be sent to Anti»>nus and Demetrius, bj anj decree of 
tiie people, instead of being distinguished by the common title of ambassadors, 
should be called theoroi, which was an appellation reserved for those who were 
chosen to go and offer sacrifices to the gods at Delphos, or Olympia, in the 
name of the cities. But eveu all these honours were not so strange and extras 
Tggant as the decree obtained by Democlides, who proposed, " that in order 
toSbe more effectual conseoration of the bucklers that were to be dedicated in 
the temple of Apollo, at Delphos, proper persons should be despatched to De- 
metrius, the tutelar deit^ ; and that after they had offered sacrifices to him, 
they should inquire of this tutelar deity, in what manner they ought to conduct 
themselves, so as to celebrate, with the greatest promptitude, and the utmost 
devotion and magnificence, the dedication of those offerings, and that the people 
would comply with all the directions of the oracle on that occasion." . 

The extreme iiigratitude the Athenians discovered, in respect to Demetrius 
Fbalereus, was no less criminal and extravagant, than the immoderate acknow* 
ledgmeiit they had rendered to their new master. They had always considered 
the former as too much devoted to oligarchy, and were offended at his suffer* 
ing the Macedonian garrison to continue in their citadel, for the space of ten 
years, without making the least application to Cassander for their removal. 
In this, however, he had only pursued the conduct of Phocion, and undoubt- 
edly considered those troops as a necessaiy restraint on the turbulent disposition 
of file Athenians. They might possibly imagine likewise, that by declaring 
against him, they should ingratiate themselves more effectually with the con- 
queror.' But whatever their motives might be, they first conaemned him to 
suffer death, for contumacy ; and as they were incapable of exccutii^ their re- 
sentment upon his person, because he had retired from their city, tney threw 
down the numerous statues they had raised in honour of Demetrius Phalereu^ ; 
who, when be had received intelligence of their proceedings, exclainted, " it 
will not, however, be in their power to destroy that virtue in me by which 
these statues were deserved."* 

What estimation is to be made of those honours, which, at one time, are be- 
stowed with so much profusion, and as suddenly revoked at another ; honoi^s 
that have been denied to virtue, and prostituted to vicious princes, with a con- 
siant disposition to divest them of those favours, upon the first impressions of 
discontent, and degrade them from their divinity with as much precipitation as 
they conferred it upon them ! What weakness and stupidity do those discover, 
who are either touched with strong impressions of joy when they receive such 
honours, or appear dejected when they happen to lose them ! 

The Athenians still proceeded to greater extremities. Demetrius Phaiereus 
was accused of having acted" con traiy to theif laws, in many instances during 
his administration, and they omitted no endeavours to render him odious. It 
was necessaiy for them to have recourse to this injustice and calumny, as in- 
£imous as such expedients were in their own nature, to escape, if possible, tlie 
just reproach of havir^ condemned that merit and virtue wnich had been uni» 
versaily known and experienced. The statues, while they subsisted, were so 
many public testimonials, continually declaring in favour of the innocence of 
Demetrius, and agamst the injustice of the Athenians. Their own evidence 
then turned against tnem, and that they could not invalidate. The reputation 
of Demetrius was not obliterated by the destruction of his statues ; and there* 
fore it was absolutely necessary that he should appear criminal, that theAtbeft 
ians might be able to represent themselves as innocent and just ; and they ima- 
gined Uiat a solemn and authentic condemnation would supply the detect of 
proo&y and the regularity of forms. They did not even spare his friends ; and 
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dldKiittriiohadmriiitained ailrict intimaqr with Um were exposed to in- 
lults. Mensinder, that celebrated poet, from whom Terence has transcribed 
>the greatest part of his comedies, was on the point of bein^ prosecuted, for no 
other reason than uis having contracted a friendship with Demetrius. 

There is some reason to believe that Demetrius, after be had passed some 
time at Thebes, retired for refuge to Cassander, who was sensible of his merit, 
and testified a particular esteem for him, and that he continued under his pro» 
tection as ioag as that prince lived. But as he had reason, after the death of 
Cassander, to be apprehensive of all things from the brutality of his son Anti- 
pater, who had caused his own mother to oe destroyed, he retired into EgjpL 
to Ptolemy Soter, who had rendered himself illustrious by bis liberalities, atKi 
regard to men of letters, and whose court was then the asylum of all persons ia 
distress. 

His reception at that court was as favourable as possible ; and the king, ac 
cordine to i£lian, gave him the office of superintending the observation of the 
laws oT the state. He held the first rank among the friends of that jprince ; 
lived in affluence, and was in a condition to transmit presents to his friends at 
Athens. These were undoubtedly some of those real friends, of whom Deme- 
trius himself declared, that they never came to him in his prosperity, till he 
first had sent for them, but that they always visited him in his adversity, with* 
out waiting for any invitation.* 

During nis exile, he composed several treatises on g^ovemment, the duties 
of civil life, and other subjects of the like nature. This employment was a 
kind of sustenance to his mind, and cherished in it those sentiments of human* 
ity, with which it was so laigely replenished.! How grateful a consolation and 
resource is this, either in scuitude or a state of exile, to a man solicitous of im* 
proving his hours of leisure to the advantage of himself and the public t 

The reader, when he considers the surprising number of statues erected in 
honour of one man, will undoubtedly bestow some reflections on the strange 
difference he discovers between the glorious ages of Athens, and that we are 
now describing. A very judicious author has a fine repark on this occasion. 
'^ All the recompense," says he, *' which the Athenians formerly granted Mil- 
tiades for preserving the state, was the privilege of being represented in a pic- 
ture as the principal figure, and at the head of nine other generals, animating 
the troops lor the battle ; but the same people, being afterwaras softened and cor- 
rupted by the flattery of their orators, decreed above three hundred statues to 
Demetrius Phalereus.^'l Such a prodigality of honours are no proofs of real 
merit, but the effects oi servile adulation ; and Demetrius Phalereus was cul* 
pable to a considerable degree, in not opposing them to the utmost of his 
power. If he really wese in a condition to prevent their taking place. The con- 
duct of Cato was much more prudent, when he declined several marks of dis- 
tinction which the people were desirous of grantii^ him ; and when he was 
asked, one day, why no statues had been erected to him, when Rome was 
crowded with those of so many others, ** I had much rather," said he, ** peo- 
ple should inquire why I have none, than why I have any."§ 

True honour and distinction, says Plutarch, in the place I last cited, consist 
in the sincere esteem and affection of the people, Tounded on real merit and 
effectual services. These are sentiments which are so far from being extin- 
guished by death, that they arc perpetuated from age to age ; whereas, a pro- 
fusion of honours through flattery, or the apprehensions entertained of bad 
princes and tyrants, are never known to survive them, and frequently die away 
before them. The same Demetrius Poliorcetes, whom we have lately seen 
consulted and adorcd as an oracle and a god, will soon have the mortification 
to belrald the Athenians shutting their gates against him, for no other reasoQ 
thaji je chaise of his fortune. 
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. DentMriuttWhik be eOQtiniied at Athens, «poi]aedEiii7dic«,te 
Ophelias. He bad already had several wives, and, among the rest, Pbila, the 
daughter of Antipater^wbom bis father compelled him to many against his in* 
clination, citing to him a verse out of Euripides, which be changed into a 
parody by the alteration of one word. '^ Wherever fortune is, a person ought 
to many, even against his inclination."* Ancient as this maxim is, it has never 
grown obsolete hitherto, but retains its full force, however contraiy it may be 
to the sentiments of nature. Demetrius was severely censured at Athens, fc» 
infamous excesses.! . 

Shortly after his marriage, his father ordered him to quit Greece, and sent 
him with a strong: fleets and a numerous army, to conquer the isle of Cyprus 
from Ptolemy, before he undertook this expedition, he sent ambassadors to 
the Rhodiums, to invite them to an alliance with him against Ptolemy; but this 
attempt proved ineffectual, and they constantly insisted on the liberty of per- 
severing in the neutrality they had embraced. Demetrius, sensible that^ the 
intelligence Ptolemy maintained in Rhodes had defeated his design, advanced 
to Cyprus, where te made a descent, and marched to Salamina, the capital of 
that island. Menelaus, the brother of Ptolemy, who had shut himself up there 
with most of his troops, marched out to give nim battle, but was defeated and 
compelled to re-enter the place, after he had lost a thousand of his nien, who 
were slain upon the spot, and three thousand more, wbo were taken prisoners.]; 

'Menelaus, not doubting that the prince, elated with this success, would un- 
dertake the siege of Salamina, made all the necessary jpreparations, on his part, 
for a vigorous defence ; and while he was directing all his attention to that ob« 
ject he sent three couriers to Ptolemy, to inform him of his defeat, and the si^e 
with which he was threatened ; they were also to solicit him to hasten the suc- 
cours he demanded, and^ if possible, to lead them in person. 

Demetrius, after he had obtained an exact account of the situation of the place, 
as also oi its forces, and tliose of the garrison, was sensible that he had not a 
sufficient number ol battering-rams, and other military machines for its reduc- 
tion. He therefore sent to Syria for a ereat number of expert w6rkmen, and 
laige quantities of iron and wood, in order to make all the necessaiy prepara- 
tions lor assaulting a city of that importance ; and he then built the famous en- 
gine called helepolis, of which I shall give an exact description. 

When all the necessaiy dispositions were made, Demetrius carried on his^ 
approaches to the city, and began to batter the walls with his engines ; and as^ 
they were judiciously woriced, they had all the effect that could be expected. 
The besiegers, after various attacks, opened several large breaches in the wall, 
by which means the besieged were rendered incapable of sustaining the assault 
much longer, unless they could resolve on some bold attempt, to prevent the 
attack which Demetrius intended to make the next day. Durins^ the ni^bt. 
which had suspended hostilities on both sides, the inhabitants of Salamina piled 
a vast quantity of diy wood on their walls, with an intermixture of other com« 
bustible materials, and, about midnight, threw them all down at the foot of the 
helepolis, battering rams, and other engines, and kindled them with l(»ig flam 
ing poles. The fire immediately seized them with so much violence; that they 
were all in flames in a very short time. The enemy ran from all quartets to 
extinguish the fire ; but it required a considerable time to effect this, and most 
of the machines were greatly damaged. Demetrius, however, was not dis- 
couraged at this disaster. 

Ptolemy, upon the intelligence he received of his brother^s ill success in the 
action against Demetrius, caused a powerful fleet to be fitted out with all ex 
pedition, and advanced, as soon as possible, to his assistance. The event of 
tbe^battle, for which both parties prepared after sc«ie ineffectual overtures of 
accommodation, was looked to with great anxiety, not oidy by the generals who 
were present, but by all princes and commanders who were absent. I'be suc« 
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g\ye one of tne contending parties an entire superiorityover the rest Ptoiemy, 
who arrived with a fleet of one hundred and mj sail, had ordered Menelaus, 
who was then at Salaroina, to come up with the sixt^ vessels under fats com-. 
mand. in order to chaiige the rear-guaid of Demetnuii, and throw them into 
disorder, in the early part of the battle. But Demetrius had the precaution to 
leave ten of his ships to oppose the sixty of Menelaus ; for this small number 
was sufficient to guard the entrance into the port, which was very narrow, and 
prevent Menelaus from coming out. When this preliminary to the engage- 
ment was settled. Demetrius drew out his land forces, and extended them along 
the points of land which projected into the sea, that he mifi^t be in a condition, 
in case any misfortune happened, to assist those who mient be obliged to save 
themselves by swimming ; afte( which he sailed into the open sea, widi one 
hundred and eighty galleys, and charged the fleet of Ptolemy with so much 
impetuosity, that he broke the lines ofbattle. Ptolemy, finding his defeat In* 
evitable, immediately took to flight with eight galleys, which were all that ese 
caped ; for, of the remaining vessels which composed his fleet, some were either 
shattered or sunk in battle, and the others, to the number of seventy, were taken, 
with their whole complements. AH tho residue, therefore, of Ptolemy's train 
and bageage, with his domestics, friends, and wives, provisions, arms, money. 
and macnines of war, on board the store ships that lay at anchor, were seized 
by Demetrius, who caused them to be carried to his camp. 

Menelaus no longer made any opposition afler this battle at sea, but surren- 
dered himself to Demetrius, with the c|ty, and all his ships and land forces, 
which last consisted of twelve hundred horse, and twelve thousand foot 

Demetrius exalted the gloiy of this victory, by his humanity and generous 
conduct after it. He caused the slain to be mterred in a magnificent manner, 
and generously restored liberty to Menelaus and Lentiscus, one the brother, 
and the other son of Ptolemy, who were found among the prisoners ; he also 
dismissed them, with their friends and domestics, and all their baggage, with* 
out any ransom ; that he mi^ht once more return the civilities he had expe* 
riencea from Ptolemy, on a like occasion, after the battle of Gaza. With so 
much more generosity, disinterestedness, and politeness, did enemies mak« 
war against each other in those days, than we now find between friends in the 
ordinary intercourse of life.* He likewise selected from the spoils, one thou- 
sand two hundred complete suits of armour, and eave them to the Athenians, 
the rest of the prisoners, whose number amounted to seventeen thousand men^ 
without including the marines taken with the fleet, were incorpoiated by him 
into his troops ; by which means he greatly reinforced his army. 

Antigonus, who continued in Syria, waited with the utmost, anxiety and nn« 
patience for an account of a battle, by the event of which, the fate of himself 
and his son was to be decided. When the courier brought him intelligence 
that Demetrius har* obtained a complete victory, his joy rose in proportion ; 
and all the people at the same instant proclaimed Antigonus and Dep^etriuf 
kings. Antigonus immediately transmitted, to his son the diadem which had 
glittered on his own brows, and gave him the regal title in the letter he wrote 
to him. The Egyptians, when they were informed of this proceeding, wers 
also no less industrious in proclaiming Ptolemy king, that they might not seem 
to be dejected at their defeat, or be thought to entertain the less esteem and 
affection for their prince. Lysimachus and Seleucus soon followed their ex* 
ample, the one in Thrace, ana the other in Babylon and the provinces of the 
east; and assumed the title of king, in their several dominions, afler the^ had 
for so manj years usurped the supreme authority there, without presuming to 
take this title upon them till that time, which was about eighteen years after 
the dead) of Alexander. Cassander atone, though he was treated as a king by 
tho others, in their discourse and letters to him, continued to write his io Ui 
Osual manner, and without affixing any addition to his name. i 
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* Plttlinli obitrvaf, Ihat this new tftl« not only oocftskided AieM ptfaioCfS lt> 
ftilpnent their train, and oompoDs appearance, but also caused them to assume 
a^ftiness. and inspired tnem with such haurhty impressions as they bad nerer 
manifested till then ; as if this appellation badi suddenly exalted them into a 
species of beiiK^s dinfeient from the lest of mankind. 

. Seleucus had greatly increased his power in the oriental provinces, during^ 
fte transactions we have been describing ; for, after he had killed in battle 
Nicanor, whom Antigonus bad sent against him, he not only established him- 
self in die possession of Media, Assyria, and Babylon, but reduced Persia. 
Bactriana, Hyrcania, and all the provinces on this side .the Indus, which had 
(brmeriy been conquered b^ Alexander.* 

Antigonus, on his side, to improve the victory his son had obtained in Cyprus, 
assembled an army of one hundred thousand ^nien in Syria, with an intention 
to invade E^pt. He flattered himself that conquest would infallibly attend 
his arms, and th£t he should divest Ptolemy of that kingdom, with as much 
ease as he had taken Cyprus from him. while he was conducting this great 
army by land, Demetrius followed him with his fleet, which coast^ alons the 
shores to Gaza, where the father and son concerted the measures each of 
them were to pursue. The pilots advised them to wait till the setting of the 
pleiades, and defer their departure only for eight days, because the sea was 
then veiy tempestuous ; but the impatience of Antigonus to surprise Ptolemy 
before his preparations were completed, caused him to disregard that salutary 
advice. Demetrius was ordered to make a descent in one of the mouths of 
the Nile, while Antigonus was to endeavour to open a passage by land into the 
heart of the country ; but neither the one nor the other succeeded in his expe- 
dition. The fleet of Demetrius sustained g^reat damage by violent storms : and 
Ptolen^ had taken such efiectual precautions to secure the mouths of the Nile, 
as rendered it impracticable to Demetrius to land his troops. Antigonus, on 
the other hand, having employed all his efforts to cross the deserts which lie 
between Palestine and Egypt, had much greater difficulties still to surmount, 
and found it impossible to pass the first arm of the Nile in his march, such ju- 
dicous orders had been given by Ptolemy, and so advantageously were his 
troops posted at all the passes and avenues ; but what was stnl more afilictive 
to Antigonus than all the rest, his soldiers daily deserted from him in great 
Dumbers.f 

Ptolemy had sent out boats on several parts of the river where the enemy 
resorted for water, and caused it to be proclaimed on his part, from those ves- 
sels, that eveiy private soldier who deserted fn>ai their troops should i:eceive 
from him two minae, and every officer a talent. So considerable a recompense 
soon allured great numbers to receive it, especially the troops in the pay of 
Antigonus ; nor were they prevailed upon by money alone, as their inclinations 
to s«rve Ptolemy were much stronger than their motives to continue under 
Antigonus, whom they considered as an old man, difficult to be pleased, im 

Eerious, morose and severe ; whereas Ptolemy rendered himself amiable, by 
i& gentle disposition and engaging behaviour to all who approached him. 
Antieonus, after he had hovered to no effisct on the frontiers of Egypt, and 
even till his provisions began to fail him,'became sensible of his inability to 
enter into Egypt ; that his army decreased every- day by sickness and desertion; 
,and that it was impossible for him to subsist his remaining troops any longer in 
that country ; was obliged to return into Syria, in a veiy shameful manner, after 
having lost in this unfortunate expedition a great numberof his land forces, and 
many of his ships. 

Ptolemy having o£fered a sacrifice to Ae ^ods, in gratitude for the protection 
they had granted hhn, sent to acquaint Lysimachus, Cassander, and Seleucus, 
with the happy eyent of that campaign, and to renew the alliance between them 
Ugainst the common enemy. This was the last attack he had to sustain for the 
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amm ^ Egypt, md it gi:et% contributed to fix it upenliis kead, in eonse- 

2uenc« of tne prudent measures he pursued. Ptolemy, Uie astronomer, there* 
>re fixed the commencement of his reis^ at this perioa. and afterwards pointed 
out the several years of its duration, in nis dironolog^icai canon. He begins the 
epoch on the seventh of Norember, and nineteen years after the death of 
iUexaf xler the Great 

SECTION YIII. — ^DEMETRIUS BfiSIEOES RHODES. PROTOOENE8 SPJkRED DURIITO 

THE SIEGE. 

Antioonus was nearly jeifffaty years of age at that time, and as he had then 
contracted a gross habit of body, and consequently was but very unfit for the 
activity of a military life, he made use of his son's services, who, by the expe 
rience he had already acquired, and the success which attended him, trans 
acted the most important affiaiirs with great ability. The father, for this reason, 
was not ofiended at his expensive luxury and intemperance ; for Demetrius, 
during peace, abandoned himself to the greatest excesses of all kind8,without the 
least regard to decorum. In times ofwar, indeed, he acted a veiy different 
part ; he was then a quite different man, vigilant, active, laborious, and invin- 
cible to fat^es. Whether he yielded to pleasure, or applied to serious affairs, 
)ke entirely devoted himself to the one or the other; and for the time he en 
gaged in either, was incapable of moderation. He bad an inventive ^nius , 
and it may be justly said, that curiosity, and a fine turn of mind for the sciences, 
were, inseparable from him. He never employed his natural industry in frivo- 
lous and insignificant amusements, like many other kings, some of whom, as 
Plutarch observes, valued themselves for tbeirexpertness in playing on instru- 
ments, others in painting, and some in their dexterity in the turner's art, with a 
hundred other qualities of private men, but not one of a prince. His applica- 
tion to the mechanic arts had something great and truly royal in it ; his ealleys, 
Vith -five benches of oars, were the admiration of his enemies, who beheld them 
sailing along their coasts ; and bis engines, called helepoles, were a surprisii^ 
object to those whom he besieged. They were exceedingly useful to him in 
the war with Rhodes, witirthe conduct of which bis father had charged him at 
the time we are now speaking of.* 

Among the islands called Sporades, Rhodes held the first rank, as well for 
the fertility of its soil, as the safety of its ports and roads, which, on that account, 
were resorted to by great numbers of trading ships from all parts. It then 
formed a small, but very powerful state, whose friendship was courted by all 
princes, and which was studious, on its own part, to oblige them, by observing 
an exact neutrality, and carefully declining any declaration in favour of one 
against another, in the wars that arose in those times. As the inhabitants were 
Kmited to a small island, all their power flowed from their riches, and their 
riches from their commerce, which it was their chief interest to preserve as fi^ee 
as possible with the Mediterranean states, which all contributed to their pros- 
perity. The Rhodians, by persisting in so prudent a conduct, had rendered 
their city very fiourishir^ ; and as they enjoyed continual peace, they became 
extremely opulent. Notwithstanding the seeming neutrality they maintained, 
their inclination, as well as their interest, secretly attached them to Ptolemy, 
because the principal and most advantageous branches of their commeics 
flowed fifXMn Egypt. When Antigonus, therefore, demanded succours of them in 
his war with Cyprus, they entreated him not to compel them to declare against 
Ptolemy, thehr ancient friend and ally ; but this answer, although prudent and 
well concerted, drew upon them the displeasure of Antigonus, which he ex- 
pressed in the severest menaces ; and when he returned from his expediticai 
to Egypt, he sent his son Demetrius, with a fleet and army, to chastise their 
insolent temerity, as he termed it, and likewise to reduce them to obedience. 

The Rhodians, who foresaw the impending storm, had sent to all the pnncej 
their allies, and to Ptolemy in particular, to implore their assistance ; . and 
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had drawn upoo them the danger to which they were then exposed. 

The preparations on both sides were iounense. Demetrius arrived befcwe 
Rhodes with a very numerous fleet, for he had two hundred ships, of war of 
different dimensions : and more than one hundred and seventy transports, wbkh 
carried about forty tnousand men, without including the cavafay, and uie* suc- 
cours he received from pirates. He had likewise nearly a thousand small 
vessels, laden with provisions, and a]} other necessaiy accommodations for an 
army. The expectation of the vast booty to be acquired by the capture of so 
rich a city as Roodes, had allured great numbers of soldiers to join JDemetrius 
in this expedition. This prince, who possessed the roost fertile and inventive 
g^enius for attacking places, and ibrming machines of war, had broc^ht with 
him an infinite number of the latter. He was sensible that he had to <feal with 
a brave people, and very able commanders, who had acquired great expe« 
rience in maritime affairs ; a^id that the besieged had above one hundred mjli« 
tarv machines, almost as formidable as his own. 

Demetrius, upon his arrival at the island, landed, in order to take a view of 
the most commodious situation for assaulting' the place. He likemse sent out 
parties to lay the country waste on all sides, and, at the same time, caused 
another bod^ of his troops to cut down the trees, and demolish the houses in 
the parts adjacent to Rhodes, and then employed them as materials to fc»^ify 
his camp with a triple palisade. 

The nhodians, on their part, prepared for a vigorous defence. All persons 
of merit, and reputation for militaiy affairs, in the countries in alliance with the 
Rhodians, threw themselves into the city, as much for the honour of serving a 
republic, equally celebrated for its gratitude and the courage of its citizens, 
as to manifest tneir own fortitude and abilities in the defence of that place, 
against one of the greatest captains, and the most expert in the conduct of sieges, 
tiiat antiouity ever produced. • 

They began with dismissing from the city all such persons as were useless ; 
and the number of those who were capable of bearing arms, amounted to six 
thousand citizens, and a thousand strangers. Liberty, and the right of deni« 
zens, were promised to such slaves as should distinguish themselves by their 
bravery, and the public engaged to pay the masters the full price of each of 
them. It was likewise publicly declared, that the citizens should bestow an 
honourable interment on those w1k> should lose their lives in any ei^a^ement, 
and would also provide for the subsistence of their parents, wives, and children, 
apd portion the daughters in marriage : and that, when the sons should be ot 
age capable of bearing arms, they should be pre>ented with a complete suit ot 
armour, on the public theatre, at the great solemnity of the bacchanalians. 

This decree Kindled an incredible ardour in all ranks of men. The rich 
came in crowds with money to defray the expense of the siege, and the soldiers 
pay. The workmen reOviuhled their industry in making arms, that were ex- 
cellent, as well for the promptitude of execution, as the beau^ of the work. 
Some were employed in making catapultas and balistas : otlyers ibnned differ- 
ent machines equally necessary ; a third class repairea the breaches of the 
walls ; while several others supplied them with stone. In a word, every thin^ 
was in motion throughout the city, each striving with emulation to distii^uisn 
himself on that occasion ; so that a zeal so ament and universal was never 
known before. 

The besieged first sent out three good sailers against a small fleet of sutlers 
and merchants, who supplied the enemy with provisions ; they sunk jt great 
number of their vessels, burned several, and carried into the city such of tiie 
prisoners as were in a. condition to pay their ransom. The Rhoaians gained a 
considerable sura of money by this expedition ; for it was mutually agreed, that 
one thousand drachmas should be paid for every person that was a freemaii^ 
and half the sum for a slave. 

The siege of Rhodes has been represented as the master-piece of Demetrius, 
^h« gieatest instance of the fertility of his genius in resouices and inven- 



HilwfUi the attack from die sea, fai older to ftnitt Uttidf flMMer if 
potty and lie towers whicb defended the entrance. 

In order to accomplish this design, he caused two tortoises to be erected is 
livo fiat prahms or barics joined togeUier, to facilitate his approach to the place 
he intended to batter. One of these was stronger and more solid than the 
other^ in order to cover the liien hom these enormous masses which the be- 
sieged dischaiged from the towers and walls, with the catapultas planted upon 
them : the other was of a lighter structure, and designed to shelter the soldiers ^ 
inmi aarts and arrows. Two towers, of four stories, were erected at the same 
time, which exceeded in hei^t the towers that defended the entrance into the 
port, and which were intended to bejised in battering the latter with voUeysof 
stones and darts. Cach of theee towers was placed upon two ships, strongly 
bound together. 

Demetrius^ besides these tortoises and towers, caused a kind of floating bar- 
ricado to be erected on a long beam of timber, four feet thick, through which 
were driren stakes anaed at the end with, laige points of iron. These stakes 
were disposed horizontally, with their spikes projecting forward, in order to 
prevent the vessels of the port from shattering the woik with their beaks* 

He likewise selected out of his fleet the laroest vessels, on the sides of which 
he erected ramparts of planks with little windows easy to be opened. He there - 
placed the best Cretan archers and slingers in all hb armr, and furnished them 
with an infinite number of bows, small balistas, or cross^ws, and catapultas, 
with other en^pnes for shootii^, in order to gall the workmen of the city, em- 
ployed in raising and repairing the walls of the port. 

The Rhodians, seeing the besiegers turn all their efforts against tbit quar- 
ter, were no less industrious te defend it. In order to accomj^i^ that des%oi, 
they raised two machines upon an adjoining eminence, and formed three others, 
which they placed on laige ships of burden, at the mouth of the little haven. 
A body of archers and siingers was likewise posted on each of these situations, 
with a firreat quantity of stones, darts, and arrows of all kinds. • The same orders 
were Mso given with respect to the ships of burden in the great port. 

When Demetrius advanced with his ships and all their amament, to begin 
the attack on the ports, such a violent tempest arose, as rendered it impossible 
tor htm to accomplish any of his operations that day ; but the sea growing 
calm about night, he took advantage of the darkness, and advanced, without 
being perceiv^ by the enemy, to the grand port, where be made himself mas- 
ter of a neighbouni^ eminence, about five hundred paces from the wall, on 
which he posted four hufldred soldiers, who fortified toemselves immediately 
with good pa/'sades. 

The next morning, Demetrius caused his batteries to advance with thesoood 
of trumpets, and the shouts of his whole army ; and they at first produced all 
the effect he proposed from them. A great number of the besi^^ were 
slain in this attack, and several breaches were opened in the mole which cov^ 
ered the port : but they were not very advantageous to the besiegers, who were 
always repulsed by tfate Rhodians ; and the loss being almost ec[ual -on both 
sides, Demetrius was obliged to rehire from the port with Ms dliips and ma- 
clunes, to be out of the reach of the enemy's arrows. 

The be»^sed, who had been instructed at their own expense in what maimer 
the night was capabk of bemg improved, caused several fire^ips to 9ail out 
of the .port, during the darkness, in order to bum the tortotscs and wooden 
towers which the enemy had erected ; but as they had the misftNrtune to be 
hica4>abl6 of Arcing, the float rag barricado, they were, obliged to return into the 
port The Rhodians lost some of their fire-siiips in this expediiiou, but the 
mariners saved themselves by swimming. 

. The next day the prince ordered a general attack to be m^de aeainst the 
p(»t, and the walls ot the place, with die sound of trumpets, and the shouts 
of his wbo^ army, thinking by these means to spread terror among (be be- 
aicged ; but they w«re so m ran being intimidated, thai th^ sustaiaed .te 
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•ttMk with ineiwSiUe vigour, and discovered the same InttepiMy 9bt Oie 
space of eight days that it continued ; and actions ofastonisbfug braveiy were 
performed on botn sides during that long f>eriod, 

Demetrius, taking advantage of the eminence which his troops bad seised. 
g;ave orders (or erecting upcyn it a battery of several efigines, whiob discbai^a 
great stones of one hundred and fifty founds in weight, arainst the walls and 
towers, the latter of which tottered with the repeated sLocks, and several 
breaches were soon made in the walls. The besiegers* then made a furious 
advance to seize the moles which defended the entrance into the p(»^ ; but as 
this post was of the greatest importance to the Rbodians, they spared no paitis 
to repulse the besiegers, who had already made a considerab le progress. This 
they at last effected, by a shower of stones and arrows, wbicii tney dischaired 
upon their enemies, with so much rapidity, and for such a lenrthc^ time, that 
tbey were obliged to retire in confusion, after losing a great number of their men. 

The ardour of the besiegers was not diminished oy this repulse, and they 
appeared rather more animated than ever against the Khodians. They beean 
the escalade by land and sea at the same time, and employed the besieged so 
effectually, that they scarcely knew whither to run for the defence of the place. 
The attack was carried on with the utmost fury on all sides^ and the besieged 
defended themselves with the matest intrepidi^. Great numbers were thrown 
from the ladders to the eartn, and miserably bruised ; several, even of the 
principal officers, got to the top of the wall, where they were covered with 
wounds and taken prisoners by the enemy ; so that Demetrius, notwithstand 
ir^ all bis valour, thought it necessaiy to retreat, in order to repair his engines, 
which were almost entirely destroyed by so many attacks, as well as the ves- 
sels that carried them. 

After the prince had retreated from Rhodes, immediate care was taken to 
bury the dead ; the beaks also of the ships, with the other spoils that had been 
taken from the enemy, were carried to the temple, and the workmen #ere in- 
defatigable in Tepaxring the breaches of the walls. 

Demetrius having employed seven days in refitting his ships, and repairine 
his engines, set sail again with a fleet as formidable as the former, and steered, 
with a fair wind, directly for the port which employed his attention most, as be 
conceived it impracticable to reduce the place till he had first made himself 
master of that Upon his arrival, he caused a vast quantity of lighted torches, 
flamii^ straw, and arrows, to be discharged, in order to set (ire to .the vessels 
that were riding there, while bis engines battered the mole without intermission. 
The besieged, who expected attacks of this nature.* exerted themselves with 
so much vigour and activity, that tbey soon extinguished the flames, which had 
seized the vessels of the port. 

At the same time, they caused three of their lai^^est ships to sail out of the 

Sort, under the command of Exacestes, one of their bravest officers, with oi^ 
ers to attack the enemy, and use all possible means to join the vessels that 
carried the tortoises and wooden towers, and to chaige them in such a manner 
with the beaks of theirs, as might either sink them, or render them entirely 
useless. These orders were executed with surprising expedition and address , 
and the three galleys, after they had shattered and broken through the floating 
barricado already mentioned, drove their beaks with such violence into the 
sides of the enemy's barks, on which the machines were erected, that the 
water was immediately seen to flow into them through several openings. Two 
of tbem were already sunk, but the third was toWed alon^ by tne galleys, and 
joined the main fleet ; and though it was dang^erous to attack them in that situation, 
the Rhodians, through a blind and precipitate ardour, had the courage to at- 
tempt It. But as the inequality was too great to admitthcm to come off with suc- 
cess, Exacestes, with the officer who commanded under him, and some others, 
who having fought with all the bravery imaginable, were taken with the galley 
in which they were : the other two regained the port, aAer suBtaiiuDg many dan* 
VBTt, and mos(of the m^ also arrived there by swimmiiig. 
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A WKmsb Ihla hst attMk Iiad proved anfbrtunate to Demetrius, he d e lei miu e d 

^o undertake another himself; and, in order to succeed in that design, be or- 
dered a machine of a new construction to be bui]t» of thrice the height ahd 
breadth of those be had latcl^r lost. When thi» was completed, he caused it to 
be placed near the port, which he was resolved to force ; but at the instant 
the^ were preparing to work it, a dreadful tempest arose at sea, and sunk it to 
tlie bottom, with the vessels on which it had been raised. 

The besieged, who were attentive to improve all favourable conjunctures, 
employed the time afforded them by the continuance of the tempest, in regain- 
ing the eminence near the port, which the enemy had carried in the first as« 
sault, and where they afterwards fortified themselves. The Rhodians atjtacked 
it, and were repulsea several times ; but the forces of Demetrius, who defended 
it, perceiving fresh troops continually pouring upon them, and that it was in 
vain for them to expect any relief, were obliged, at last, to surrender themselves 
prisoners, to the number of four hundred men. 

This series of fortunate events was succeeded by the arrival of five Ifindred 
men £rom Cnosus, a city of Crete, to the assistance of the Rhodians, and also 
of five hundred more whom Ptolemy sent from Egypt, most of them being 
Rhodians, who had enlisted themselves amon^ the troops of that prince. 

Denwtrius, extremely mortified to see all his batteries at the port rendered 
'neffectual, resolved to employ them by land, in order to carry the place by 
assault, or reduce it to the necessity ofcapitulating. He therefore prepared 
materials of every kind, and formed them into a machine called nelepolis, 
which was larger than any that had ever been constructed before. The basis 
>n which it st<x)d was square, each side being seventy-five feet. The machine 
. se\[ consisted of large square beams, joined together with iron, and the whole 
mass rested upon eight wheels that were made proportionable to the super- 
structure. The loints of these wheels were three feet thick, ^nd strengthened 
with large iron plates. 

In order to facilitate and change the movements of the helepolis, care had 
been taken to place casters * under it, which rendered the machine moveable 
in any direction. 

From each of the four angles a large column of wood was carried up to the 
height of about one hundred and fifty feet, and mutually inclinii^ to eacn other. 
The machine was composed of nine stories, the dimensions of which gradually 
lessened in the ascent. The first story was supported by forty-three beams, 
and the last, by no more than nine. 

Three sides of the nJ^chine were plated over with iron, to prevent its being 
damaged by the fires that were thrown from the city. 

In tne front of each story were little windows, whose form and dimensioiis 
corresponded with the nature of the arrows that were to be shot from the ma- 
chine. Over each window was a kind of curtain made with leather, stijffed 
with wool ; this was let down by a machine for that purpose, and was intended 
to break the force of whatever should be discharged against it by the enemv. 

Each stoiy had two large stair-cases, one for the ascent of the men, and the 
other for their descent. 

This machine was moved forward by three thousand of the strongest and 
most vigorous men in the whole army, but the art with which it was built greatly 
facilitated the motion. 

Demetrius also gave directions for building a great number of other, ma- 
chines, of different magnitudes, and for various i^es ; be also employed his sea- 
men in levelling the ground over wbich the machines were to move, to the ex- 
lent of one hundred fathoms. The number of artizans and others^mployed 
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ca fhoM iroikt, anoaoted to near tUrtf thooBand men, %y ivUdi mnai <fae]r 
were finidied widi incredible expedition. 

The Rbodians were not indolent during these fonnidable preparations, but 
employed their time in saising a counter- wall, on the ground where Demetrius 
intended to batter the walls of the city with the helepolis : and in order to ac* 
complish this work, they demolished the wall which surrounded the theatre, as 
also several neighbouring houses, and even some tenijples. having solemnly j)ro- 
mised the gods to build more magnificent structures lor the celebration of weir 
;ivonhip, alter the siege should be raised.. 

When they knew that the enemy had quitted the sea, they sesA out nine of 
fiieir best ships of war, divided into three squadrons, the commind of which 
t&ey gave to three of their bravest sea*officer8, who returned with a very rich 
booty, some galleys, and several smaller vessels, which they had taken, as also 
* great numli^r of prisoners. They had likewise seized a a^alley richly laden, 
and in which were large quantities of tapestry, with other himiture, and a va« 
riety of rich robes, intended by Phila as a present to her husband Demetrius, 
and accompanied with letters which she herself had written to him. The Rbo- 
dians sent the whole, and even the letters, to Ptoletny, which exceedingly ex- 
asperated Demetrius. In this proceeding, says Plutarch, they did not imitate 
the polite conduct of the Athenians, who having seized some of the couriers of 
Philip, with whom they were then at war, opened all the packets but those of 
Olympias, which they sent to Philip, sealed as they were. There are some 
rules pf decency and honour which ought to be inviolably observed, even with 
enemies* 

While the ships of the republic were employed in taking the prizes already 
mentioned, a great commotion hapt#ened at Khodes, with respect to the statues 
of Antigonus and Demetrius, which had been erected in honour of them, and 
till then were held in the utmost veneration. Some of the principal citizens 
were solicitous, in a public assembly, for an order to destroy the statues of those 
princes who then harassed them with such a cruel war ; but the people, who 
were more discreet and moderate on this occasion than their chiefs, would not 
suffer that proposal to be executed. So wise and equitable a conduct, exclu 
fiive of afl events, did the Rbodians no small honour ; but should their city 
have been taken, it could not have failed to inspire the conqueror with impres* 
sions in their favour. 

Demetrius having tried several mines, without j$uccess, from their being all 
discovered, and rendered ineffectual by the vigilant conduct and activity of 
the beffleged, gave orders, and made the necessary dispositions for a general 
assault ; preparatory to which, the helepolis was moved to a situation from 
whence the ci^ might be battered with the best effect. Each stor^ of this 
fonnidable engine was furnished with catapultas and balistas, proportioned in 
their size to the dimensions of the place. It was likewise supported and forti- 
fied on two of its sides, by four small machines called tortoises, each of which 
had a covered gallery, to secure those who should either enter the helepolis 
or isttie. out of it, to execute different orders. On each side was a battering 
ram of a prodigious size, consisting of a piece of timber thirty fathoms in 
length, armed with iron terminating in a p<Hnt, and as stiong as tne beak of a 
galley. These engines were mounted on wheels, and were made to batter the 
walls, during the attack, with incredible force, by near a thousand men. 

Wnen every thing was ready, Demetrius ordered the trumpets to sound, and 
the general assault to be given on all sides, both by sea and land. In the heat 
of the attack, and when the walls were already shaken by the battering rams, 
ambassa^cHTS arrived from the Cnidians, and earnestly solicited Demetrius to 
suspend the assault, giving him hopes, at the4same time, that they should pre« 
vail upon the besieged to submit to an honourable capitulation. A suspension 
of arms was accordingly granted ; but the Rbodians refusing to capitulate on 
the conditions proposed to them, the attack was renewed with so much fury, 
and all lh» wamu^A co-opetatea so rifcc^tiail/t that ji]iu|^u>w«ii^huittwU)i 
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igtiafe «toiiB8, and tlie wall that flanked it, were battered down. The beaieged 
fought like lions in the breach, and repulsed their enemies. 

1 n this conj uncture, the vessels which Ptolemy had freighted with three hundred^ 
thousand measures of com^ and different khids of pulse, for the Rhodians, an 
rived very seasonably in the port, notwithstanding all the efforts ot the enemy's 
ships ^vhich crdised m th6 neighbourhood to intercept them. A few days after 
this relief, two other small fleets sailed into the port ; one was sent by Cassan- 
der, with one hundred thousand bushels of barley ; the other came from Ly- 
sirhachus, with four hundred thousand bushels of com, and as much barley. 
This seasonable and abundant supply , which was received when the city began 
to be in want of provisions, inspired the besieged with new courage, and they 
resolved not to surrender till the last extremity. 

While they were animated in this manner, tney attempted to fire the enemy's 
machines, and with this view ordered a body, of soldiers to march out of the 
city the ensuing night, with torches, and all kinds of kindled wood. These 
troops advanced to the batteries, and set them on fire, and at the same time, 
innumerable arrows were shot from the walls, to support the detachment'against 
those who should endeavour to extinguish the flames. The besiegers lost great 
numbers of their men on this occasion, because they were unable, in the ob 
scurity of the night, either to see or avoid the volleys oi arrows dischaiged against 
them. Several plates of iron happening to fall from the helepolis, durir^ the 
conflagration, the Rhodians advanced witn impetuosity, in order to set it on fire : 
but as the troops within that moving tower quenched it with water as fast as the 
flames were kindled, they could not eflect their design. Demetrius, however, 
was apprehensive that all his machines would be consumed ; to prevent which 
fie caused them to be removed with all possible expedition. 

Demetrius being curious to know what number of machines the besiejs^ed 
had employed in throwing arrows, caused all those which had been shot from 
the place, in the attack that night, to be gathered up ; and when these were 
counted, and proper computation made, he became sensible that the inhabitants 
must have had more than eight hundred engines of different dimensions, for 
discharging fires, and about one thousand five hundred for arrows. The priiice 
was struck with consternation at this number, as he did not imagine the city 
could have made such formidable preparations. He caused his dead to be in* 
(erred, gare directions for curing those who were wounded, and was as expe- 
^ dttious as possible in repairing the machines which had been dismounted and 
rendered useless. 

The besieged, in order to improve the relaxation they enjoyed by the re- 
moval of the roacRines, were industrious to fortify* themselves against a new 
assaolt, for which their enemies were then preparing. To this purpose they 
began with opening a large and deep ditch behind tl^ breach, to obstruct the 
passage of the enemy into the city ; afler which they raised a substantial waU, 
m the form of a crescent, along the ditch, which wo)ild compel the enemy to 
make a new attack. 

As their attention was devoted, at the same time, to every other emergency, 

they detached a squadron of the swiflest ships in their port, which took a great 

numb«^>' of vessels iaden.with provision and ammunition for Demetrius, and 

brought them into the port. These were soon followed by a numerous fleet of 

.small vessels freighted with com, and other necessaries, sent tliem by Ptolemy, 

* with one thousand five hundred men, commanded by Antigonus of Macedonia. 

Demetrius, having repaired his machines, caused them all to advance near 
the city, when^a second embassy arrived at the camp, from the Athenians^ and 
aoine other states of Greece, on the same subject as the former, but with as 
little success. The king. Whose imagination was fruitful in expedients for suc- 
ceeding in his projects, detached fifteen hundred of his troops under the com- 
mand of Alcimus and Mancius, with orders to enter the breach at midnight, 
and force the intrenchments behind it. They were then id 'possess ihemselveg 
of the parts adjacent to the theatre, where they would -be in a condition to 
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maintain their pound, if tbey ccmld but once make ^msehM matten ai it 
In order to facilitate the execution of so important and dangerous an expedi- 
tion, and amuse tlie enemy with faise attacks, he at the same time caused the 
sij^nal to be sounded by all the trumpets, and the city to be attacked on all 
sides, both by sea and land, that the besieged finding sufficient employment in 
all parts, the fiAeen hundred men might have an opportunity of forcing the in- 
trenchments which covered the breach, and afterwards of sejzir^ all the ad- 
vantageous posts about the theatre. This feint was attended with the success 
which the prince had expected from it. The troops having shouted from ail 
quarters,, as if tbey were advancing to a general assault, the detachment com- 
manded by Alcimus entered the breach, and made such a vigorous attack 
upon those who defended the ditch, and the crescent which covered it^ that af- 
ter they had killed a great number of their enemies, and put the rest into con- 
fusion, they seized the post adjacent to the theatre, where they maintained 
themselves. 

The alarm was very great in the city, and all the chiefs who commanded 
there, despatched orders to their officers and soldiers, not to quit their posts, nof 
make the least movement whatever. After which they placed themselves at 
the head of a chosen body of their own troops, and of those who had recently 
arrived from E^Pt, and with them, poured upon the detachment which had ad- 
▼anced as far as the theatre ; but the obscurity of the ni^ht rendered it im« 
practicable to dislodge them from the posts they had seized, and the day no 
sooner appeared than a universal cry of the besiegers, was heard from all 
quarters, by which they endeavoured to animate those who had entered the 
place, and insoire them with a resolution to maintain their ground, where tbey 
might soon exyect succours. This terrible cry drew floods of tears and dismal 
groans from the populace, women and children, who continued m the city, and 
Qien concluded themselves inevitably lost. The battle however, continued 
with great vigour at the theatre, and the Macedonians defended their post with 
an intrepidity that astonished. their enemies, till at last, the Rhodians prevail- 
ing by their numbers, and perpetual supplies of fresh troops, the detachment, 
aAer having seen Alcimus and Mancius slain on the spot, were obliged to sub- 
mit to superior force, and abandon a post it was no longer possible to maintain. 
Great numbers of them fell on the spot, and the rest were taken prisoners. 

The ardour of Demetrius was ratner augmented than abated by this check, 
and he was making the necessary dispositions for a new assault, when he re- 
ceived letters from his father Antigonus, by which he was directed to take all 
possible measures for the conclusion of a peace wi^ the Rhodians. He then 
wanted some plausible pretext for discontinuing the siege, aVd chance supplied 
him with it. At that very instant, deputies from iBtolia arrived at his camp to 
solicit him anew to grant a peace to the Rhodians, to which they found him not 
so averse as before. 

If what Vegetius relates of the helepolis be true, and Vitruv/os seerms to 
confirm it, with but a small vaiiation ot circumstances, it might possibly be 
another motive that contributed not a little to dispose Demetrius to a peace. 
That prince was preparing to advance his helepotis against the city, when a 
Rhodian engineer contrived an expedient to render it entirely useless ; he opened 
a mine under the walls of the city, and continued it to the way over which 
the tower was to pass, the ensuing day, in order to approach the walls. The be* 
siegers, not suspecting any stratagem of that nature, moved on the tower to a 
place undennined ; which being incapable of supporting so enormous a load, 
sunk in under the machine, which buried itself so deep in the earth, that it was 
impossible to draw it out again. This was one inconvenience to which these 
formidable engines were liable ; and the two autliors whom I have cited, declare, 
that this accident determined Demetrius to raise the siege ; and it is, at least, 
very probable, that it contributed not a little to his taking that resolution. * 
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elf, provided it oould be effected upon reasonable teims. Ptolemy, in pro* 
fcising them fresh succom^, much more considerable than the former, bad 
earnestly exhorted them not to lose so favourable an occasion, if it should offer 
Itself. Besides which, they were sensible of the eztr^ne necessity they were 
under of putting^ an end to the siege, which oould not but prove fotal to them 
at last. This consideration induced them to listen with pleasure to the pro* 
posals made them, and the treaty was concluded soon after, upon the following 
terms. The republic of Rhodes, and all its citizens, dKNild retain the enjoy- 
ment of their rights, privileges, and liberty, without being sul^'ected to any 
power whatever ; the alliance they had always had with Antigonus, was to 
oe confirmed and renewed, with an obli^tion to take up aims for him in all 
future wars, provided it was not against Ptolemy. The city was also to de- 
liver one hundred hostages, to be chosen by Demetrius, for the faithful per- 
formance of the articles stipulated between tuem. When these hostages were 
given, the army decamped from before Rhodes, after having besieged it a year. 

Demetrius, who was then reconciled with the Rhodians, was desirous, 1>efore 
his departure, to give them a proof of that disposition ; and accordingly pre- 
sentea them with all the machines o£ war he had employed in that siege. These 
were afterwards sold for three hundred talents, which they employed, with an 
additional sum of their own, in making the famous Colossus, one of the seven 
wonders of the world. It was a statue of the sun, of so stupendous a size, that 
ships, m full sail, passed between its legs; the height of it was seventy cubits, 
or one hundred and five feet, and few men could clasp its thumb with their arms. 
It was the work of Cares, of Lindus, and employed nim for the space of i^ehe 
years. Sixty-siz years after its erection, it was thrown down by an earthquake, 
of which we riiall speak in the sequel of this histoiy.* 

The Rhodians, to testify their ^tttitude to Ptolemy for the assistance he had 
given them in so dangerous a conjuncture, consecrated a grove to that prince, 
after they had consulted the oracle of Jupiter- Ammon, to give the action an air 
of solemnity ; and to honour him the more, erected a magnificent work within 
it. They built a sumptuous portico^ and continued it along each side of the 
square whidi encompassed it, containing a space of four hundred fathoms. This 
portico was called the Ptolemseon ; ana, with a flatteiy peci;riiar to those days, 
and impious in itself, divine honours were rendered to him in that place. To 
perpetuate the name of their deliverer in this war, they also gave nim the ap- 
pellation of Soter, which sienifies a saviour, and is used by historians to distin- 
guish him from the other Ptolemies, who were his successors on the throne of 

1 was unwilling to Interrupt the series of events that occurred at this siege, 
and therefore reserved for mis place one that gn^atly redounds to the honour of 
Demetrius. It relates to his taste for the arts, and the esteem he entertained 
for those who were distii^ished by peculiar merit in them ; a. circumstance 
faiehly meritorious in aprmce. 

Khiodes was at that time the residecce of a celebrated painter, named Pro- 
togenes. who was a native of Caunus, a city of Caria^ which was then subject 
to the Rhodians. The apartment where he painted was in the suburbs, with- 
out the dty, when Demetrius first besieged- it ; but neither the pn;sence of tlie 
enemies who then surrounded him, nor the noise of arms that perpetually rung 
in his ears, could induce him to quit his habitation, or discontinue his work. 
The king was surprised at his conduct ; and as he one day asked him his rea- 
sons for such a proceeding, ** It is,'' replied he, *^ because I am sensible you 
have declaited war against the Rhodians, and not against the sciences.'* Nor 
was he deceived in that opinion : for Demetrius actually showed himself their 
protector. He planted a guard round his house, that the artist might enjoy 
tranquiUi^, or, at least, be secure frmn danger amidst the tumult and ravages 
of war. He fi«quently went to see him work, and greatly admired the aj^li- 
cation and excelfence of that master in his art. 
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The mMteHlHeoe of this painter was the Jahrsus, a historical piotnre of a 
penon of that name, whom the Rhodians acknowle<%ed as their founder, though 
oiity a fabulous hero.* Protogenes had employed seven years in finishing this 
piece : and when Apelles first saw it, he was transported with so much admira- 
tion, that his speech failed him for some time : and when he at last began to 
yecover from his astonishment, he cried out, " Prodieious work indeed! Admi- 
rable performance I It has not, however, the graces Igive my works, and which 
have raised their reputation to the skies." If we may credit Pliny, Protogenes, 
during the ii^le time he applied himself to this work, condemned himself to 
a very rigid and abstemious life, that the delicacy of his taste and imagination 
might not be affected by his diet.t This picture was carried to Rome, and 
consecrated in the temple of Peace, where it remained to the time of Pliny ; 
out it was at last destroyed by fire. 

Pliny also pretends, that Rhodes, was saved by this picture ; because, as it 
hung in the only quarter by which it was possib e for Demetrius to take the 
city, he rather chose to abandon his conquest,! than expose so precious^ a 
morjument of art to the danger of being consumed in die flames. This, in- 
deed, would have been carrying his taste and value for painting to a surpris- 
ing extreme ; but we have already seen th^ true reasons which obliged Deme- 
trius to raise the si^e. 

One of the figures in this piece was a dog, which was admired b^ all good 
judges, and had cost the painter great application, without his being able to 
express his idea to his own satisfaction, though he was sufficiently pleased witii 
all the rest of his work. He endeavoured to represent the dog panting, and 
with his mouth foaming as after a long chase ; and employed all the sKill he 
was capable of exerting on that occasion, without being able to content himself. 
Art, in his opinion, was more visible tnan it ought to have been ; a mere resem* 
b lance would not suffice, and almost nothing but reality itself would satisfy him. 
He was desirous that the foam should not seem painted, but actually flowii^ 
out of the mouth of the dog. He frequently retouched it, and suffered a de- 
gree of torture from his anxiety to express those simple traces of nature, of 
'which he had formed the ideas in his mind. AH his attempts were however 
ineffectual, till at last, in a violent emotion of rage and despair, he darted at 
the picture the very sponge with which he used to wipe out his colours, and 
chance accomplished that which art bad not been able to effect.§ 

This painter is censured for being too difficult to be pleased, and for retouch- 
ing bis pictures too frequently. It is* certain, that though Apelles. almost re- 
garded him as* his master, and allowed him a number of excellent qualities, 
yet he condemned in him the defect of not being able to quit the pencil and 
finish his works ; a defect hifi^hly pernicious in eloquence as well as painting^. || 
*' We ought," says Cicero, " to Itnow how far we should go ; and Apelles 
justly censured some painters for not knowing when to have aone."ir 

SECTION IX.-^EXPEDlTION OF 8ELEUC0S. CASSANDER COMPELLED TO 
RAISE THE SIEGE OF ATHENS. ANTIGONUS SLAIN. 

The farther we advance into the history of Alexander's Successors, the more 

easily may we discover the spirit by which they were constantly actuated hi^ 

' - . , 

* He was the son of Orchimus, whose parents were the Snn and Rfaoda, from whom the citj and isIanC - 
derived their name. 

t He iubsisted on boiled lupines, a kind of j^olse, which satisfied his hon^^ and thir«t at the same time. 

} Parcentem picturse, fugit occasio victorias. 

$ Est in ea caais mire faetas, ut quern pariter casus et an pinxerint Non indieabat se exprimere ia eo 
•pumam anhelaotis posse, cnm in reliqua omni parte (quod diffieillinum erat) sibi ipsi satisfecisset. Displt- 
cebdl autem ars ipsa, nee minul poterut, et videbatui^ nimia, ac longtus a veritate discedene, spumaqueilla 
pingi non ex ore nasci, anxio animi c ruciatu cum in pictura rerum esse, non rerisirolle, vellet. Absterse- 
tar sspius miitareratque penicillam. nullo modn sibi approbans. Postremo iratus arti quod intelUg^erctnr, 
•pongiam earn impegit invtso loco tabuie, et iUa ceposutt abl^tos colores^ qualiter cura optabat : fecitque in 
pictura fortuna naturam. — Plin. I. xxxv. c. 10. 

II Et aliam irloriam usurpavit Apelles, cum Protof enis opus immensi laboria aecuMs supra modum anxiss 
miraretnr. Dixit enira oomia sibi cum illo paria esse, aut iUi meliora, sed uno se pnestare, quod mannm 
Ule de tabula nesciret tollere : memorabili pr»ccpto, oocere s-nepe nimlam diIigeatiam.-P]in. 1. xxxv. c. 10. 

IT In omnibus rebus videndum est quatenas—In ouo Apelles pictores qBoque eos pecc«re dicebat. qui dob 
direst quid esfet satis Orat. n 71. '^ ^ 
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tberto, and by which they will still appear to be inflaenced. Th^ at first con- 
cealed their real dispositions, by nominating children, or persons of weak ca« 
pacitiesy to the regaJ dignity, in order to disguise their own ambitious views. 
But as soon as all the tamuy of Alexander was destroyed, they threw off the 
mask, and discovered themselves in their proper colours, and such as, in re« 
ality, they had always been. They were all equally solicitous to support 
themselves in their several governments ; to become entirely independent ; to 
assume an absolute sovereignty, and enlarge the limits of their provinces and 
kingdoms at the expense of those other ffovemors who were weaker or less 
successful than themselves. To this eno, they employed tlie force of their 
arms, and entered into alliances, which they were always ready to violate, 
when they could derive more advantage from others ; and they renewed them 
with the same facility from the same motives. They considered tihe vast con* 

Suests of Alexander as an inheritance destitute of a master, and which jpru- 
ence obliged them to secure for themselves, in as laige portions as possiole, 
without any apprehensions of being reproached as usurers, for «he Qcquisi* 
tion of countries gained by the victories of the Macedonians, but not the pro- 
perty of anj^ particular person. This was the great motive of all the enter- 
prises in which they engaged. 

Seleucus, as we formerly observed, was master of all the countries between 
the £uphra,tes and the Inaus, and was desirous of acquiring those that lay be- 
yond the latter of the^e rivers. In order, therefore, to improve the favourable 
coi^'uncture of his union, in point of interest, with Ptolemy, Cassander, and 
Lysimachus, and at a time when the forces of Antigonus were divided, and 
Demetrius was employed in the siege of Rhodes, and in awing the republics 
of Greece ; in a word^hile Antigonus himself was only intent upon becoming 
master of Syria and rhcenicia, and attacking Ptolemy even in Egypt itself; 
Seleucus th trefore thoi^ht it incumbent on him to improve this diversiou, 
which weakened the only enemy he had to fear, for canying his a^s against 
the people of India, who were included in his lot hj the general partition, and 
whom he hoped it would be very practicable for him to subdue by a sudden 
irruption, altogether unexpected by king Sandrocotta. This person was an In- 
dian of very mean extraction, who, under the specious pretext of delivering his 
country from the tyranny of foreigners, had raised an almy, and augmented it 
so well by degrees, that he fbuna means to drive the Macedonians out of all 
the provinces of India which Alexander had conquered, and to establish him- 
self in them, while the successors of that monarch were engaged in mutual 
wars with each other. Seleucus passed the Indus in order to regain those pro- 
vinces ; but when he found that Sandrocotta had rendered himself absolute 
master of all India, and had likewise an army of six hundred thousand men, 
with a prodigious number of elephants, he dia not jud^e it prudent to att.^.ck 
so potent a prince : but entered into a treaty with him, by which he agreed to 
renounce all hii pretensions to that country, provided Sandrocotta would fur- 
nish him with five hundred elephants ; upon which terms a peace was concluded. 
This was the lesult of Alexander's Indian conquests ! this the fruit of so much 
bloodshed to gratify the frantic ambition of one prince i Seleucus shortly aAer 
led his troops into the west, against Antigonus, as I shall soon observe. The 
absolute necessity he was under of engaging in this war, was one of the strongest 
inducements for concluding so sudden a peace with the Indian prince.* 

The Athenians, at the same time, called in Demetrius to assist them against 
Cassander^ who besieged their city. He accordingly set sail with three hundred 
and thirty galleys, and a great body of foot ; and not only drove Cassander out 
of Attica, but pursued him as far as Thermopylae, where he defeated him, and 
made himself master of Heraclea, which surrendered voluntarily. He also ad- 
mitted into his service six thousand Macedonians, who came over to his side.t 

When he returned to Athens, the inhabitants of that city, though they had 

always lavished upon him all the honours they were able to invent, had re« 

.1 ^ ■ . 

• A. M. S701. Ant. J. C. 3(0. t Piod. I. xx. p. 82S«~Si8. Plat, in Demet ^ 880^ 
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eoime to new flatteries tbat outdid tbe former. . They lodged bim in fhe bach 

Sort of the tetnple of Minerva, called Partheon : but even this pJace, which 
ad so mach sanctity ascribed to it by the people, and was the mansion of a 
viigin goddess, he did not scruple to profane by tbe most infamous and crying 
deCaudieries. His courtesans were there treated with more honour than the go£ 
dess herself, and were the only divinities he adored. He even caused altars 
to be erected to them by the Athenians, whom he called abject wretches, for 
their mean compliance, and creatures bom only for slavery : so much was 
even the prince snocked at such despicable adulation,* as Tacitus observed with 
respect to Tiberius.t 

Democ]es<« sumamed tbe Fair, and of a very tender age, threw hhnself, in 
order to elude the violence of Demetrius, into a vessel of boilii^ water pre- 
pared for a bath, and there lost bis life, choosing rather to die than violate his 
modesty. The Athenians, to appease the resentment of Demetrius, who was 
extremely offended at a decree they had published relating to.hhn, issued 
a new one, importing, " that it was ordered and adjudged by ^e people of 
Athens, that wnatever Demetrius might think fit to command, should be con- 
sidered as sacred in regard to the gods, and just with regard to men." Is it 
possible to believe that flattery and servitude roold be carried to such an ex* 
cess of baseness, extravagance, and irreligion. 

Demetrius, after these pit>ceedines^ retired into Peloponnesus, and took from 
Ptolenjy, who had rendered himself powerful in that country, the cities of Si- 
cyoi), Uorinti), and several others, where he had garrisons. And as' he hap- 
pened to be at Argos, at the grand festival in honour of Juno, he was desirous 
of celebrating it, by prc^posing prizes, and presiding in person amoi^ the Greeks. 
In order to solemnize it more effectually, ne espoused, on that day, Deidamia, 
the daughter of ^acides, king of the Inolossians, and sister of Pyrrhns. 

The states of Greece being assembled in the isthmus, and curiosity having 
drawn a vast number of people from all parts^ Demetrius was proclaimed ge- 
neral of all the Greeks, as Philip and Alexander had been before him ; to whom 
he thought himself far superior, so much was he intoxicated with the success 
of his arms, and the flattenr lavished won him. J 

When he was about to depart from Peloponnesus for Athens, he wrote to tbe 
inhabitants of that city, that he intended, upon his arrival ^mo^ them, to be 
initiated into the greater and lesser mysteries at the same time. This had never 
been permitted before ; for it was necessaiy to observe certain intervals ; it 
beir^ lawful to celebrate the lesser mysteries only in the month of March, and 
the greater in that of October.§ In order therefore toobviate this inconvenience, 
and satisfy so religious a prince, it was ordered, that the then present month 
of May should be deemed me month of March, and afterwards that of October ; 
and Demetrius, by this rare invention, was duly initiated, without infringing the 
customs and ceremonials prescribed by the lavr. 

But of all the abuses committed at Athens, that which most afflicted and 
mortified the inhabitants, was an order issued by Demetrius, for immediately 
fumishine the sum of two hundred and fifty talents ; and when thi^ money had 
been collected, without the least delay or abatement, the prince, the moment 
he saw it amassed together, ordered it to be given to Lamia and the other 
courtesans in her company, tor washes and'paint. The Athenians were more 
offended at the indignity than the loss, and resented the application of that sum 
with more ardour than they had shown in contributing to it. 

Lamia, as if this terrible expense had not been sufficient, beii^ desirous to 
regale Daxetrius at a feast, extorted money jrom several of the richest of the 
Athenians by hei own private authority. The entertainment cost immense sums. 



* Athea. J. yt. p. 253. 
t Memori» pfoditur, Tiberium, qnoties curia egrederetur, Grcecis verbis in hone modam eloqvi aolitiinit 
*0 homiiiei m larvitatem paratot !'* Scilicet etiam ilium, qui libertatem piAUcan ooUett Un projeotr 
Mrrltatem iwtMatuB teJebat.— Tacit. Annal. 1. iii. c. 65. 



} Plat, in Demet. p. 900. 
"« are rariou f^isienrwilili telation to tbe moBtba ia whieh thett ayitetSet were cclclNPaleJL 
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•ad f»fi birth to a wy I nge n io us pleaiantnr of a comic poet, wbo said, that 
Lamia was a true helepolis* We have already shown, that the helepoiisVas a 
machine invented by Demetrius for attacking towns. 

Cassander, finding himself vigorously pressed by Demetrius, and not being 
able to obtain a peace, without submitting entirely to the discretion of Antigo- 
iMis, agreed with Lysimacbus to send ambassadors to Seleucus and Ptolemy, to 
represp-it to them the situation to which they were reduced. The conduct of 
Antigo»w made it evident, that he had no less in view, than to dispossess all 
the other successors of Alexander, and usurp the whole empire to himself; and 
that it was time to form a strict alliance with each other, to bumbie this exor- 
bitant power. They were likewise offended, and Lysimacbus in particular, at 
the ccmtempttble manner in which Demetrius permitted people to treat other 
kiracs in their conversation at his table, appropriating a regal title to himself 
ana his father ; whereas Ptolemy, accoipding to his flatterers, was no more than 
the captain of a ship ; Seleucus a commander of elephants ; and Lysimacbus a 
treasurer. A confedcracjr was therefore formed by these four kings, aftier which 
they hastened into Assyria, to make preparations for this uew war.* 

The first ojperations of it were commenced at the Hellespont ; Cassander and 
Lysimacbus having judged it expedient that tbe former should continue in £u* 
rope, to defend it against Demetrius, and that the latter should invade the 
provinces of Antigonus in Asia, with as many troopd as could be drawn out of 
their own kii^dom, without leaving them too destttute of forces. Lysimacbus 
executed his part conformably to the agree>!:;ent, passed the Hellespont with a 
fine am^, and either by treaty or force, reduceu Phrvgia, Lydia, Lycaonia, 
and most of the territories between the Proportis and the river Maeanuer. 

Antigonus was then at Anti^nta, which he had lately built in Upper Syria, 
and where he was empIo;jred m celebratins^ the solemn games he had there es- 
tablished. This news, with that of several other revolts^ transmitted to him at 
the same time, caused him immediately to quit his games. He accordingly 
dismissed the assembly upon the spot, and made preparations for advancing 
against the enemy« When all his troops were drawn together, he marched 
with the utmost expeditk)n over Mount Taunis, and entered Cilicia, where he 
took out of the puolic treasury of Synada, a city of that province, as much 
money as he wanted, and then augmented his troops to the number be thought 
necessary ; after which he advanced directly toward the enemy, and retook 
several places in his march. Lysimacbus thought proper to be upon the defen- 
sive, till the arrival of tli^ succours upon their march to join him from Seleucus 
and Ptolemy^ The remaining part of the year, therefore, elapsed without any 
actkm, and each party retired into winter-quarters. 

Seleucus, at the beginning of the next season, formed his army at Babylon, 
and marched into Cappadocia, to act against Antigonus. This latter sent im- 
mediately for Demetrius, who left Greece with great expedition, marched to 
Ephesus, and retook that city, with %veral others that had declared for Lysi- 
maciius upon his arrival in Asia.t 

Ptolemy employed the opportunity in Syria, of the absence of Antigonus, 
and recovered all Pbrenicta, Judea, and Coelo-syria, except the cities of Tyre 
and Sidon, where Antigonus had left good garrisons. He, indeed, formed the 
siege of Sidon ; but while his troops were employed in battering the walls, he 
received intelligence that Antigonus had defeated Seleucus and Lysimacbus, 
and was advancing to relieve the place. Upon this information he made a truce 
for five months with the Sidonians, raised the siege, ancl returned to Eg^rpt. ' 

Here ends what remains of the histoty o( Diodonis Siculus, in a period of 
tbe greatest importance, and on the very point of a battle, by which the fate 
oi Alexander's successors is to be decided. 

The confederate army, commanded by Seleucus and Lysimacbus, and the 
trfx>ps of Antigonus ana Demetrius, arrived at Pbrygia almost at the same 
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time, but did not loag confront each other wkhoiit coming to blows* Antigonut 
kad more than sixty thousand foot, ten thousand horse, and seventj-five elephants. 
The enemy's forces consisted of sixty-four thousand foot, ten thousand five 
hundred horse, four hundred elephants, and one hundred and twenty chariots 
armed with scythes. The battle was fought near Ipsus, a city of rhrygia. * 

As -soon as the signal was given, Demetrius, at the head of his best cavaliy^ 
fell upon Antiochus, the son of Seleucus, and behaved with so much braveiy. 
that be broke the enemy's ranks, and put them to flight ; but a rash and incon- 
siderate thirst of glory, which generals can never suspect too much, and has 
been ^tal to many , prompted Demetrius to pursue the fugitives with too much 
ardour, and without any consideration for the rest of the army ; by which means 
he lost the victory he might easily have secured, had he improved his first ad- 
vantage rightly : for when he returned from the pursuit, he found it impracti- 
cable for him to rejoin his infantry, th^ enemy's elephants having occupied all 
the intermediate space. When Seleucus saw the infantry of Antigonus sepa- 
rated from their cavalry, he only made several feint attacks upon tnem,s6me- 
times on one side, and sometimes on another, in order to intimidate and aflbrd 
them sufficient time to quit the anny of Antigonus, and come over to his own ; 
and this was at last the expedient on which t^ey resolved. The greatest part 
of the infantiy separated trom the rest, and surrendered in a voluntary manner 
to Seleucus, and tlie oUier was put to flight 

At the same instant, a laige body of the army of Seleucus drew off by his or- 
der, and made a furious attack upon Antigonus, who sustained their efforts for 
some time ; but being at last ovenvhelmed with darts, and having received 
many wounds, he fell dead, bavii^ defended himself valiantly to the last. De- 
metrius, seeing his father dead, rallied all the troops he was able to draw to- 
gether, and retired to Epbesus, with five thousand foot, and four thousand horse ; 
which were all that remained of more than sixty thousand men whom his father 
»nd himself commanded at the beginning of the ei^gement. The great 
IVrrbus, young as he then was, was inseparable from Demetrius, overthrew 
all that opposed him, and gave an essay, in this first action, of what might be 
expected one day from his valour and bravery.! 



CHAPTER II 

< — 

This second chapter includes the space of fifly^five years ; namely, tne last 
fifteen years of Ptolemy, the son of Lagus, who had already reigned. twenty- 
three, which, with the other fifteen, make thirty-eight; and forty-eight years 
more,. being the reign of Ptolemy Philadelphus. 

SECTION I. — THE FOUR VICTORIOUS PRINCES DIVIDE THE EMPIRE OF ALEXANDBR 

THE GREAT INTO AS MANT KINGDOMS. 

After the battle of Ipsus, the four confederate princes divided the domin- 
ions of Antigonus among themselves, and added tnem to those thejr already 
possessed. The empire of Alexander was thus divided into four kingdoms, 
of which Ptolemy had Egypt, Libya, Arabia, Coelosyria, and Palestine ; Cas- 
sander had Macedonia and Greece ; Lysimachus/Plirace, Bithynia, and some 
other provinces beyond the Hellespont, with the bosphorus ; and Seleucus,- all 
the rest of Asia to the other side of the Euphrates, and as far as the river In- 
dns. The dominions of this last prince are usually called the kingdom of 
Syria, because Seleucus, who afterwards built Antioch in that province, made 
it the chief seat of his residence, in which he was followed by his successors, 
who, from his name were called Seleucidae. This kingdom, however, not only 
included Syria, but those vast and fertile provinces of Upper Asia, which con- 
stituted the Persian empire. The reign of twenty years, which I have assigned 
to Seleucus Nicator, commences at this period, because he was not acknow* 

* Pint ia Demet p. 909 \ Plut. ia Pyrrh. ^ SM. 
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ledgM as kini: till after the battle of Ipsus ; and if we add to these the twelrt 
years, during^ which he exercised the regal authority without the title, they 
will make out the reig^ of thirty-one years assigned to him by Bishop Usher." 

These four kings are the four horns of the he-goat in the prophecy-of Daniel, 
who succeeded in the place of the first horn that was broken. Tne first honi 
was Alexander, king ot Greece, who destroyed the empire of the Medes and 
Persians, designatea by the ram with two itoms ; and the four horns, are those 
four kings w1k> rose up after him, and divided his empire among tiiem, but 
th^ were not of his posterity.f 

They are likewise represented by the four heads of the leopard, which are 
introduced in another part of the same prophecy.! 

These prophecies of Daniel were fully accomplished by this last partition 
of Alexander s empire ; other divisions had, indeed, been made before this, 
but they were only of provinces, which were consigned to governors,* under 
the brother and son of Alexander, and none but the last was the leeal partition. 
These prophecies, therefore, are to be understood of this alone, for they evi- 
dently represent these four succcissors of Alexander, in the quality of foui 
kif^s, ^' four stood up for it.* ' But not one of Alexander's successors obtained 
the r^al dignity till about three years before the last division of the empire. 
And even this, dignity was at first precarious, being assumed by each of the 
several parties, merely by his own autlvn'ity, and not acknowledged by any of 
the rest. Whereas, after the battle of Ipsus, the treaty made between the 
four confederates,, when they had defeated their adversary, and divested him 
of his dominions, assigned each of them their dominions under the appellation 
of so many kingdoms, and authorized and acknowledged them as kings and 
sovereigns, independent of any superior power. These Ujui kings are, Ptolemy, 
Seleucus, Cassander, and Lysimachus. 

We can never suMciently admire, in this and the other places, wherein the 
completion of the prophecies of Daniel will be observed, (be strong light with* 
wbidi the prophet penetrates the thick ploom of futurity, at a time when there 
was not the least appearance of any thm^ he foretells. With how much cer- 
tainty and exactness, even amidst the vanety of these revolutions, and a chaos 
of singular events, does he determine each particular circumstance, and fix the 
number of the several successors ! How expressly has he pointed out the nation 
that was to be the Grecian ; described the countries they were to possess^ 
measured the duration of their empires, and the extent of their power, inferior 
to that of Alexander ; in a word, with what lively colours has he drawn the cha- 
racters of those princes, and specified their alliances, treaties, treacheiy, mar* 
riaees, and success I Can any one possibly ascribe to chance, or human fore* 
sight, SQ many circumstantial predictions, which, at the time of their being de- 
nounced, were so remote from probability ; and may we not evidently discover 
in them the character and traces of the Divinity, to whom, all ages are present 
in one view, and who, alone determines, at his will, the fate 6f all the kii^doms 
and empires of the world ? But, it is now time for us to resume the thread of 
our history. 

Ouias, the first of that name, and high-priest of the Jews, died aboiit this 
time, ana was succeeded by his son Simon, who, for the sanctity of his life, 

* Flat, io D«met. p. 903. Appiius. in Syr. p. 133. 133. Polyb. I. xr. p. 572. 

I ** AnA as t was non8i<lerxnp, behold, a he-goat came from the west, on the face of tne whole earth, aod 
tooohed not the gromd; and the goat had a notable norn between bis eyes. And he came to the ram that 
had two boms* which * had seen staadtng before th« rirer, and ran unto him in the furjr of his power* 
And t saw him come close unto the nun, and he was moved with choler a^nst him, and smote the rami 
and brake his two horns, and there was no power in the ram to stand before him, but he cast him down to 
tibe ground,and stamped upon him ; and there was none that eould deliver the ram oot of hb hand. ^ There* 
fore, the he-coat waxed very great, and when he was itnng, the mat hoiii was broken ; and, for it, cama 
up four notable horns, toward the four winds of heaven,** Dan. cliRp. viii. ver. 6, 6, 7, 8.— Ood afterward* 
eiplains to his prophet what be }aA seen : •* The ram which thou sawest having two horns, are the kings of 
Media and Persia, aud the rourh coat is the king of Orecyi, and the great horn that is between his ej^M, 
is the first king. Now, that being broken, whereas four stood up for it, four kingdoms shall stand up out of 
the nation, bat not in his power,** Ibid. ver. 90, 31. 99. « . , 

X ••After this I behrM, and lo. aaother like p leopard, which had v|io« «he baek of it fear wi^p of ^ 
fs w1 i the We« ted Am four boadti aad dMBlDiM waa gtrM to it.** Daa. Tii. C 
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and the equity of afl his aeticms, was sumamed the Jist He ei je y e d tRe pon 
tificate for the space of nine years.* 

Seleucus, after the death orAntigronus, made himself master of Upper Syria, 
where he built Antioch on the Onmtes, and gave it that name, either from his 
father, or his son, for they were both called Antiochus. This city, where the 
Syrian 'kings aftenrards resided, was the capital of the east for a long; time, 
and still presented that privilege lAder the Koman emperors. Antigomis haa 
lately bailt a city at a small distance from this, and called it Anti^onia ; biri 
Seleucus bad entirely demolished it, and employed the materials m the con* 
struction of bis own city, to which he afterwards transplanted the inhabitants 
of the former.! 

Among several other cities built by Seleucus in this eoontnr, there were three 
more remaiitable than the others ; tlie first called Seleucia, from his own name : 
the second Apamea, from his consort of that name, who was the daughter of 
Artabazus the Persian : and the third Laodicea, so dem^nated from bis mo- 
ther. Apamea and Seleucia were situated on the same river on which Antioch 
was built, and Laodicea was in the southern- part of the same quarter. He 
allowed the Jews the same privileges and immunities in each of these new 
cities, as were enjoyed by the Greeks and Macedonians, and especially af 
Antioch in Syria, wnere that people settled in such numbers, that they pos* 
sessed as considerable a part of that city as their other oountiymen enjoyed at 
Alexandria.]; 

Demetrius had withdrawn himself to Ephesus af^er the batde.of Ipsus, and 
from thence embarked for Greece ; his whole resource being limited to the af 
fecti'Xi of the Athenians, with whom he had left his fleet, money, and wife Dei- 
damia. But he was strai^ly surprised and offended, when he was met in his 
way by ambassadors from the Athenians, who came to acquaint him that be 
could not be admitted into their city, because the people had, by a decree, 
prohibited the reception of any of the kings. They also mformed him, that his 
consort, Deidamia, had been conducted to Megara, with all the honours and at- 
tendance due to her dignity. Demetrius was then sensible of the jpalue of 
honours and homages extorted by fear, and which did not proceed from the 
will. The posture of bis affairs not permitting him to revenge the perfid}r of 
that people, he contented himself with intimating his complaints to them in a 
moderate manner, and demanded his galleys, among which was that prodi* 
gious galley of sixteen benches of oars. As soon as he had received them be 
sailed towards the Cherosonesus ; and having committed some devastations in 
the territories of Lysimachus, he enriched his army with the spoils, and by that 
expedient prevented the desertion of his troops, who now oegan to recovei 
their vigour, and render themselves aarain formidable. 

Lysimachus, kin^ of Thrace, in order to strengthen himself in his dominions, 
entered into a particular treaty with Ptolemy, and strenetbened the alliancei e 
tween them, by espousing one of his daugoters, named Ai^inoe ; shortly after 
which, his son Aeathocles married another. 

This double alliance between Lysimachus and Ptolemy gave umbrage to Se- 
leucus, who thereupon entered into a li-eahr with Demetnus, and espoused Stra- 
tonice. the daughter of that prince, by rhila the sister of Cassander. The 
beauty of that Princess had induced Seleucus to demand her in marriage ; and 
as the affairs of^ Demetrius were at that time in a very bad condition, so hon- 
ourable an alliance, with so powerful a prince, was exceedingly agreeable to 
him. In consequence of which, he immediately conducted his daughter, with 
all his fleet, into Syria from Greece, where he was still in possession of some 
places. During his passage he made a descent on Cilicia, which then belonged 
to Plistarchus, the brother of Cassander, to M'hom it had been assigned by the 
dour kings, who divided the dominions of Alexander the Great after the death 
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et;Aliti90iias» Plistaidias went to complain of this proceeding: to Sekuctis, 

and to ref>roacb aim £)r contracting an alliance with the common enemy with- 
out the nmsentof the other kings, which he considered as an infraction of the 
treaty. Demetrius, receiving intelligence of this journey, advanced directly 
to the city of Synada, where the treasures of the province, amounting to twelve 
hundred talents, were deposited. These he carried off with all expedition to 
his fleet, and then set sail for Syria, where he Ibund Seleucus, and gave him 
the princess Stratonice in marri^^e. Demetrius, aAer some days passed in re- 
ioicings for the nuptials, and entertainments given on each side, returned to Ci 
ncia,\and made himself master of the whole province. He then sent his wift 
Phi la to Cassander, in order to excuse his proceedii^. These kings imitated 
the princes of the east, witii wliom it is customary to have several wives at tht 
same time.* 

During these transactions of Demetrius, Deidamia, another of his wives, who 
had taken a journey to meet him in Greece, and had passed some time with 
him in that countiy, was seized with an indisposition that terminated in her 
death. Demetrius having reconciled himself with Ptolemy, by the mediation 
i»f Seleucus, esp^us^d Ptolemaida, tlie daughter of Ptolemy ; by which means 
ilis affair? beganlo assume a better aspect ; for he had all the island of Cyprus, 
and the tivo rich and powerful cities of Tyre and Sidon, besides his new con* 
quests in CiJicia.t 

It was very imprudent in Seleucus to pennit so dangerous an enemy to esta* 
blish himself at so small a distance from him, and to usurp from one of his 
allies a province so near his own dominions as Cilicia* AH this shows that these 
princes had no established rules and principles of conduct, and were even ig* 
Rorant of the true interests of their ambition. For as to faith of treaty, equity, 
and gratitude, they had long since renounced them ail, and only reigned lor 
the unhappiness of their people, as the author of the first book of Maccabees 
has observed.t 

The eyes of Seleucus were however open at last, and in order to prevent his 
having «» neighbour of such abilities on each side of his dominions, he required 
Demetrhis to surrender Cilicia to him for a ver^r considerable sum of money; 
but that prince not being disposed to comply with such a proposal, Seleucus 
insisted upon his restoring him the cities of Tyre and Sidon that depended on 
Syria, of which he was king. Demetrius, enraied at this demand, replied veiy 
abniptly^ that thoush he should lose several other battles as fatal to him as that 
of ipsus, he should never resolve to purchase the friendship of Seleucus at so 
high a price. At the same time he sailed to those two cities, where he rein- 
ibrced tWir garrisons, and furnished them with all things necessary for a vigorous 
defence ; by which means the intention of Seleucus to take them from him was 
FetKlered ineffectual at that time. This proceeding of Seleucus was very con- 
Ibrmable to the rules of political interest, but had such an odious aspect with- 
reference to the maxims of honour, that it shocked all mankind, and was uni* 
versally condemned : for as his dominions were of such a vast extent as to in- 
clude all the countries between India and the Mediterranean, how insatiable 
was that rigour and avidity, which would not permit him. to leave his father-in- 
law in the peaceable enjoyment of the shattered remains of his Ic^rtune ! 

Cassander died about this time, of a dropsy, after having governed Mace- 
donia, for the space of nine years, from the death of his father, and six or seven 
iitim the last partition. He let\ three sons by Thessalonica, one of the sisters 
of Alexander the Great. Philip, wlio succeeded him, and died soon after, left 
the crown to be contested by his two brothers.§ 

Pyrrhus, the famous king of Epirus, had espoused Antigone, a relation of 
Ptolemjr, in Egypt, This young prince was the son -of -fiacides, whom the 
Molosstans, in a revolt, bad expelled from the throne ; and it was with great 
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difficulty that Pyrrhus hiiQseif, then an inlant at the bnast, was piwiTed bom 
the fuiy of the revolters, who pursued him with intent to destroy hhiu Aheg 
various adventures, he was conducted to the court of kinff Glaucias in Illyria. 
where he was taken into the protection of that prince. Uassander, the mortal 
enemy of iBacides, solicited the king to deliver tne young prince into his hands, 
and offered him two hundred talents on that occasion : Glaucias, however, was 
stnick with horror at such a proposal, and when the infant had attained the 
twelAh yeai of his age, he conducted him in person to Epirus with a powerful 
army, and remstated him in his dominions ; oy which means the Moiossians 
were compelled to submit to force. Justin tells us, that their hatred being soft- 
ened into compassion, they themselves recalled him, and assigned himguaraians 
to govern his kingdom till he should be of age himself; but there seems to be 
no mat probability in his account.* 

When ne had attained his seventeenth year, he be^n to think himself suffi- 
ciently established oh the throne ; and set out from his capital city for Illyria, 
in order to be present at the nuptials of one of the sons of Glaucias, with whoin 
he had been brought up. The MolossiaYis, taking advantage of his absence, 
revolted a second time, drove all his friends out of the kingdom, seized all his 
treasures, and conferred the crown on Neoptolemus, his great*uncle. Pyrrhus 
being thus divested of his dominions, and nndine himselT destitute of all suc- 
cours, retired to his^ brother-in-law Demetrius, me son of Antigonus, who had 
espoused his sister Deidamia. 

This young prince distinguished himself among the bravest in the battle that 
was fought in the plains of Ipsus, and would not forsake Demetrius, even after 
he was defeated. He also preserved for him those Grecian cities which that 
prince had confided to him ; and when a treaty of peace was concluded between 
Ptolemy and Demetrius, by the mediaticmof Seleucus, Pyrrhus went into £gypt 
as a hostage for his bit>tiier-in-law. 

During his continuance at the court of Ptolemy, he gave sufficient proofs of 
his strength, address, and extraordinary patience, \ti hunting exercises, and all 
olber labours. Observing, that of all the wives of Ptolemy, Berenice had the 
greatest ascendant over him. and that she surpassed the others in prudence, as 
well as beauty, he attached nimself to her in particular ; for as he was already 
an able politician, he neglected no opportunity of makii^ his court to those on 
whom his fortune depended, and was studious to in|;ratiate himself with such 
persons as were capable of being useful to him. His noble and engaging de- 
meanour procured him such a snare of Ptolemy's esteem, that he gave him 
Antigone, the daughter of Berenice, his iavourite consort, in preference to se- 
veralyoung princes, who demanded her in marriage. Thislachr was the daugh- 
ter o! Berenice, by Philip, her first husband, who was a Macedonian lord, little 
known with riespect to any other particular. When Pyrrhus had espoused An- 
tigone, the queen had so much influence over her consort, as to induce him ^o 
grant his son-in-law a fleet, witli a simply of money, which enabled him to re 
possess himself of his dominions. Here began the fortune of an exiled prince, 
who was a tier wards esteemed the greatest general of his age ; and it must be 
acknowledged, that eveiy instance of his early conduct denoted extraorcUnary 
m^it, and raised great expectations of his future gloiy. 

Atliensp as we have already observed, revolted Bom Demetrius, and ohut her 
gates against him.t But when that prince thought he had sufficiently provided 
for the security of his territories in A^ia, he marched against tnat rebellious 
and ungrateful city, with a resolution to punish her as she deserved. The first 
year was employed in the reduction oK the Messenians, and the conquest of 
some other cities which had quitted his party ; but be returned the next season 
to Athens, which he closely blocked up, andi reduced to the last extremity, by 
cutting off ail communication of provisions. A fleet of one hundred and EAy 
sail, sent by king Ptolemy to succour the Athenians, and which appeared on 
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Qie ooatt of .Slgim, aflbrded them but a transient joy ; for when &M naval (brae 

saw a strong fleet arrive fxooi Peloponnesus to the assistance of Demetrius, be* 
side a great number of other vessels from Cypru8,and that the whole amounted 
to three hundred, they weighed anchor, and fled.* 

Although the Athenians Bad issued a decree, by which they made it a capi- 
tal crime for any person even to mention a peace >iith Demetrius, the extreme 
necessity to which they were reduced, obli^d them to open their gates to him. 
When he entered the ci^, he commanded the inhabitants to assembJe in the 
theatre, which he surrounded with armed troops, and posted his guards on each 
side of the sta£^e where the dramatic pieces were performed ; and then des- 
cending from the upper part of the theatre, in the manner usual with the actors, 
he showed hioiself to that multitude, who seemed rather dead than living, ami 
waited for the event in inexpressible terror, expecting it would prove the sen- 
tence for their destruction ; but he dissipated their apprehensions by the first 
expressions he uttered ; for he did not raise his voice like a man affected with 
the emotions of rage, nor deliver himself in any passionate or insulting lanjs^uage, 
but softened the tone of his voice, and only addressed himself to ttem m gen- 
tle complaints and amicable expostulations. He pardored their offence, and 
restored them to his favour ; presenting them at the same time, with one hundred 
thousand measures of com, and reinstating such magistrates as were most 
agi'eeable to them. The joy of this people may be easily conceived from the 
terrors with which they were before affected ; and how glorious must such a 
prince be, who could always support so glorious, so admirable a character ! 

When he had regulated the state of affairs in Athens, he determined to re- 
duce the Lacedaemonians. Archidamus, their king, advanced as far as Manti- 
iiaea to meet him ; but Demetrius defeated him in a great battle, and obliged 
him to have recourse to flight. After which he advanced into Laconia, and 
fought another battle in the very sight of Sparta. He was again victorious ; 
five hundred of the enemy were made prisoners, and two hundred killed uoon 
the spot, 80 that he was already considered as master of the city, which had 
never been taken before. 

In that important moment, he received intelligence which affected him in a 
quite different manner. Namely, that Lysimachus had lately divested him of 
ail his territories in Asia ; that rtolemy had made a descent on Cyprus, and 
conquered all the Island, except Salamina, where the mother of Demetrius, 
with his wife and children, had retirsd ; and that the king of Egypt carried oh 
*lie siege of that city with great vigour. Demetrius left ill to ^to their as- 
sistance, but was soon informed that the place had surrendered, rtolemy had 
the generosity to give the mother, wife, aind children of his enemy, their liberty 
without any ransom, and to dismiss them with all their attendants and effects. 
I [e even made them magnificent presents at their departure, which he accom- 
panied with all imaginame marks of honour. 

The loss of Cyprus was soon succeeded by that of Tyre and Sidon ; and 
Seleucus dispossessed him of Cilicia on another side. Thus, in a veiy short 
t*rae, he saw himself divested of all his dominions, without any resources, or 
hopes for the future. 

SECTION n. — ^DISPUTE BETWEEN THE TWO SONS OF CABSANDEIL DEMETIUUB 

PROCLAIMED KINO OF MACEDONIA. 

No prince was ever exposed, to greater vicissitudes of fortune, or ever expe- 
rieiiced more sudden changes, than Demetrius. He exposed himself to these 
events by his imprudence, amusing himself with inconsiderable conquests, 
while he abandoned his provinces to the first invader. His (greatest successeft 
were immediately followed by his being dispossessed of all his dominions, and 
almost reduced to despair, when suddenly an unexpected resource offered 
itself ftom a quarter where he had not the least room to expect it. 
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Id die quarrel between flie two sons of Canaoder fcr fbe crown. Theiwafo* 
nka, their mother, &Toured Alexander, who was the youngest ; which so en- 
raged Autipater, the eldest son, that he killed her witn his own hands, tlK>u^i 
she conjured him, by the breasts which had nourished him, to spare her lite 
Alexander, in order to avenge this unnatural barbarity, solicited the assistance 
of Pyrrhus and Demetrius. Pyrrhus arrived first, and made himself mastw 
of several cities in Macedonia, part of which he retained as a compensation 
lor the aid he had given Alexander-; and he returned to his own dominions, af- 
ter he had reconciled the two brothers. Demetrius made his approach at the 
same instant, upon which Alexander advanced to meet him ; and testified, at 
the interview between them, all imagmable gratitude and friendship; but repre- 
sented to him, at the same time, that the state of his affairs was chanj^ed, and 
that he no longer had any need of his assistance. Demetrius was displeased 
with this compliment, while Alexander, who dreaded the greatness of his 
power, was apprehensive of subjecting himself to a master, should he admit 
nim into his oominions. They, nowever, conversed together with an external 
air of friendship, and entertained each other with reciprocal feasts, till at last 
Demetrius, upon some intelligence, either true or feigned, that Alexander in-' 
tended to destroy him, prevented the execution of that design, and killed him. 
This muKler armed the Macedonians against him at first, but when he had 
acquainted them with all the particulars that occasioned his conduct, the aver- 
sion they entertaiiied for Antrpater, the infamous murderer of his own mother, 
induced them to declare for Demetrius, and they accordingly proclaimed him 
king of Macedonia. Demetrius possessed this crown for the space of seven 
years, and Antipater fled into Thrace, where he did not long survive the loss 
of his ki[«dom.* 

One of the branches of the roYal family of Philip, king of Macedon, be- 
came entirely extinct by the death of Thessalonica, and her two sons ; as the 
other branch from Alexander the Grreat had before, by the death of the young 
Alexander and Hercules, his two sons. Thus these two princes, who by their 
unjust wars had spread desolation through so many provinces, and destroyed 
such a number of royal families, experienced, by a just decree of Providence, 
the same calamities in their own families, as they had occasioned to others. 
Philip and Alexander, with their wives, and all their descendants, perished by 
violent deaths. 

About this time, Seleucus built the city of Seleucia. on the banks of the Ti- 
gris, and at the distance of forty miles from Babylon.f It became very popu- 
UHis in a short time, and Pliny tells us it was inhabited by six hundred thou- 
sand persons. The dikes of the Euphrates being broken down, spread such 
an inundation over the country, and th^ branch of that river which passed 
through Babylon, was sunk so low by this evacuation, as to be rendered unna- 
vigabTe, by which means that city became so incommodious, that, as soon as 
Smeucia was built, all its inhabitants withdrew thither. This circumstance 
prepared the way for the accomplishment of that celebrated prophecy of 
katah, who at a time, when this c\ty was in the most flourishir^ condition, had 
foretold, that it should one day become entirely desert and uninhabited. I 
have observed elsewhere, by what manner and degrees this prediction was 
fully accomplished.! 

Simon, sumamed the Just, and hieh-priest of the Jews, died at the close of 
the ninth year of his pontificate, and left a young son, named Onias. As he 
was of too tender an age to take upon himself the exercise of that di^ity^ it 
was consiened to Eleazer the brother of Simon, who dischaiged the functions 
of it for the space of fifteen years.§ 

1 here pass over some events of little importance, and proceed to Demetrius, 
who, believing himself sufficiently settled in Greece ana Macedonia, began to 
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make^greaf preparations for reninhifi^ the empire of his frfber In Asia. WHb 
(his yieiv, he raised an army of above a hundred thousand men, and fitted out 
a fleet o( five hundred sail ; in a word, so great an armament had never been 
seen since thie time c^ Alexander the Great. Demetrius animated the w<Hrk- 
men by bis presence and instructions,- visited them in person, directed them 
how to act, and even assisted them in their labours. The number of his gal* 
leys, and their extraordinanr dimensions, created univeml astonishment ; for 
ships of six, and even five benches of oars, had never been seen till then ; and 
Ptolemy Pbilopater did not build one of forty benches till many years after this 
period;* but, it was oiriy for pomp and ostentation, whereas thoee which 
Demetrius built were extremely useful in battle, and more admirable for their 
lightness and speed than their n^ndeur and magnificence.! 

Ptolemy, Lysimachus, and Seleucus, receiving intelligence of these formida* 
ble preparations of Demetrius, immediately caught the alarm ; and in order to 
frustrate their effect^ renewed their alliance, in which they likewise engaged 
Pyrrhus, king of Epirus ; in consequence of whidi, when Lysimachus began to 
invade Macedonia on one side, Pjrrrhus was canyirq^ on the same operations on 
the other. Demetrius who was theq makine preparations in Greece for bis 
intended expedition into Asia, advanced with all speed to defend his own do* 
minions ; but before he was able to arrive there, Pyrrhus had taken Bersa, one 
of die most considerable cities in Macedonia, where he found the wives, chil- 
dren, and effects of a great number of soldiers belonging to Demetrius. This 
news caused so great a disorder in the army of that prince, that a considerable 
part of his troops absolutely refused to follow him, and declared with an air of 
mutiny and sedition, that they would return to defend their fiunilies and effects. 
In a word, things were carried to such an extremity, that Demetrius, pereeiviiig 
he no longer had any influence over them, fled to Greece in the disguise of a 
common soldier, and his troops went over to Pyrrhus, whom they proclaimed 
kiiv of Macedonia.! 

The different characters of these two princes greatly contributed to this sud- 
den revolution. Demetrius, who consiaered vsun pomp, and superb magnifi- 
cence, as true grandeur, rendered himself contemptible to ^ Macedonians, in 
the very- circumstance by which he thot^ht to obtain their esteem. He ambi- 
tiously loaded his head with a double diadem, like a theatrical monarch, and 
wore purple robes, enriched with a profusion of fi;old. The ornaments of his 
fleet were altogether extraordinary ; and he had Tonjg employed artists to make 
him a mantle, on which the system of the world, with ail the stars visible in 
the firmament, were to be embroidered in gold. The diange of his fortime 
prevented the finishing of this work, and no future king would presume ta 
wear it. ^ 

But that which rendered him still more odious, was his being so difficult of 
approach. He was either so imperious, and disdainful, as not to allow those 
who had any affairs to transact with him, the liberty of speech, or else he treated 
them with so much rudeness, as obliged them to quit his presence with dL^ust 
One day, when he came out of his palace, and walked through the streets with 
a mien of more affability than it was usual (or him to assume, some persons 
were encouraged to present a few petitions to him. He received them with a 
gracious air, and placed them in one of the folds of his robe ^ but as he was pass 
iiig over a bridge on tne river Axius,§ he threw all those petitions into th6. stream 
A prince must certainly know very little of mankind, not to be sensio^is that' 
such a contemptuous behaviour, is sufficient to provoke his sul^ects to revolt from 
tiis authority. On this occasion, an action of the great Philip was recollected. 

which has been rotated among the events of his reign. That prince had several. 



* This e^l!ej «rat two hundred and eighty cubits (about f6ur hundred and twenty feet) in length, and 

tvrmtf-e'ighx cuWits (seveuty-two feet) from the keel to the top of the foop. It carried foorhoudrtd failon, 
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tines refiised audimice to a poor woman, under tibe pretext that he had n^lei- 
lure to hear her. ^* Be no longer king then," replied she with some emotion ; 
and Philip from thenceforth made it a maxim with himself, to grant his subjects 
long and frequent audiences. For, as Plutarch observes on that occasion, The 

MOST IimiSPENSIBLE DUTY OF A KINO, IS TO EXERT HIMSELF IK THE AOHINIS* 
TRATION OF JUSTICE.* 

The Macedonians had formed a very different idea of Pyrrfaus. They had 
heard it reported, and were sensible by their own experience, that affability 
was natural to him, and that he was always mild and accessible ; they were 
convinced of his promptitude to recompense the services rendered him, and 
that he was slow to an^r and severity. Some young officers, over their liquor, 
had vented several oTOnsive pleasantries against him. The particulars of their 
conversation were related to Pyrrhus himself, who ordered them to be brought 
into his presence, and then asked them, ff they had expressed themselves in the 
manner ne had heard ? ** Yes, mv lord,'' replied one of the company. " and 
we should have added a great deal more, if we had had more wine." rjrAns 
could not forbear laughing at this facetious and sprightly answer, and dbmissed 
them from his presence without farther notice. 

The Macedonians thought him much superior to Demetrius, even in military 
merit He had vanquished them on several occasions, but their admiration of 
his bravery was greater than their resentment for their defeat. It was a com- 
mon expression with them, that otlier princes imitated Alexander in nothing but 
their purple robes, the number of their guards, the affectation of inclining their 
heads like his, ana their imperious manner of speaking ; but that Pyniius was 
the only one who represented that monarch in his great and laudable qualities. 
Pvrrhus himself was not altogether free from vanity, with respect to the resem- 
blance of his own features to those of Alexander ; but a matron of Larissa, in 
whose house he once lodged, had undeceived him in that particular, by an an- 
swer perhaps not at all agreeable to him.t The Macedonians, however, thought 
they discovered in him a resemblance to that prince; with all the fire of nis 
eyes, and the vivacity, promptitude, and impetuosity with which he chaiged 
his enemies, and bore down all who presumed to oppose him ; but with respect 
to the military art, and ability in drawing up an army m battle, they thought 
none compara ble to Pyrrhus. 

It cannot, therefore, be thought surprising that the Macedonians, who enter- 
tained prejudices so much in his favour, and so disadvantafi^eous to the other, 
should edsily quit the party of Demetrius, to espouse that ol Pyrrhus ; and we 
may see by this instance, and a thousand others, how oecessaiy it is for princea 
to attach their people to their interest, by the gentle ties of aflectionand grati- 
tude ; and by entertainli^ a real love for them, which is the only means of ac- 
quiring their esteem ; which is the most solid gloiy, their strongest obligation, 
and at the same time, their greatest security. 

As Lysimachus happened to arrive immertiately after Pyrrhus had been de- 
clared King of Macedonia, he pretended that he had contributed as much at 
that prince to the flight of Demetrius, and that he consequently ought to have 
a share in that kingdom. Pyrrhus, who, in this conjuncture, was not entirely 
certain of the fidelity of the Macedonians, readily acquiesced in the preten 
sions of Lysimachus, and the cities and provinces were ac§prdin^ly shared Be- 
tween them ;^ but this agreement was so far from uniting them with each other, 
that it rather led them into a constant train of animosities and divisions ; ''for,'' 
as Plutarch observes, " when neither seas nor mountain^, nor uninhabitable de- 

t A let of flatteren had realij persuaded Pyrrhus, that he resembled Alexander io his features. WiOi 
thU belief he sent for the pictures of Philip, Perdiccas, Alexander, Cassander. and some other princes, and 
than desind a woman of Larissa, with whom be then lodged, to tell him, wluch of those princes be most 
»Daembl«d. Sh« refused to answer him for a considerable time, till at last he pressed her verjr earnest! j 
t» satisfy bis curiosity ; upon which she replied, that she thought him renr like Batrachioo, whd was a 
••tedoMk is thaioitr. -^vciarO. adiren. indoct p. 552, 559. 

X Plut. is Pyrrh. p. 889; 390. 
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when their desires were not to be bounded hj those limits which separate £■• 
rope from Asia, how could they possibly contiLue in a state of tranquilliQr, and 
retrain iroca the injustice of invading domains so near, and which might prove 
BO commodious to them ? This was a moderation not to be expected ; and a 
perpetual war between them became inevitable, from the malignant seeds of 
envy and usurpation which had taken root in their minds. The names of peace 
and war were considered by them as two species of coin, to which they tliem* 
(elves had given currency, merely for their own interest, and without tne leaif 
regard to justice." *' Or,'* continues the same author, *^do they act more lauda* 
bjy, when they engage in an open war. than when the^ use the sacred names 
otjustice, friendship, and peace, for wnat, in reality, is no more than a truce, 
or transient suspension of their unjust views ?" 

The whole histoiy of Alexander's successorsjustifies these reflections of Plu- 
tarch. Never were more treaties and alliances made, and never were they vio» 
lated with less disguise, and more impunity. May Heaven grant that these 
complaints be never applicable to any princes or times but those we are treat* 
ing of at present ! 

ryrrhus, finding the Macedonians more tractable and submissive, when he 
led them to war, than they were when he permitted them to enjoy a state of 
repose, and being himself not much addicted to tranquillity, nor capable of 
being satisfied in the calm of a lone peace, was daily forming new enterprises, 
without much regard to sparing either his subjects or allies. Lysimachus tock 
advaLtage of the army's disgust of Pyrrhus, and inflamed them still more by 
his emissaries, who artfully insinuated that they had acted most shamefully in 
choosing a stranser for their master, whom interest and not affection had at- 
tached to Macedonia. These reproaches drew over the greatest part of the 
soldiers ; upon which Pyrrhus, who feared the consequences of this alienation 
retired with his Epirots, and the troops of his allies, and lost Macedonia in the 
same manner he had gained it. 

He greatly complained of the inconstancy of this people, and their disaf^ 
fection to his person ; but, as Plutarch again observes, " king^ have no reason 
to blame other persons, for sometimes changing their party according to their 
interest, as, in acting so, they only imitate their own example, and practise the 
lessons of infidelity and treason, which they have learned from dieir whole con- 
duct, which upon all occasions demonstrates an utter disregard for justice, ve- 
racity and faith, in the observance of ei^agements. 

AVith respect to the aflairs of Demetrius, that prince, when he found himself 
deserted by his troops, retired to the city of Cassandria, a cit^ on the frontiers 
of Thrace, and in upper Macedonia, where his consort Phila resided. This lady 
was so afflicted at the calamitous state in which she beheld her husband, and 
was so terrified at the misfortunes to which she herself was exposed by the de- 
clension of his affairsj that she had recourse to poison, by which she ended a 
life that was becoming more insupportable to her than death itself.* 

Demetrius, thinking to gather up some remains of his shattered fortune, 
returned to Greece, where several cities still continued devoted to him ; ana 
when he had disposed his affairs in the best order he was able, he left tl:^ go- 
vernment of those j^ces to' his son Antigonus : and assembling all t^e troopi 
he could raise in tffit country, which amounted to about eleven thousand men, 
he eoLbarked for Asia with a resolution to try whether despair would not bripg 
finrih good fortune. Eurydice, the sister of his late wife Phila, received him 
at Miletus, where she lived with the princess Ptolemaida, her dai^hter by 
Ptolemy, whose marriage with Demetrius had been agreed upon by the media- 
tion of ^leucus. Eurydice accordingly presented the princess to him, and 
this alliance gave birth to Demetrius; who afterwards reigned in Cyrene. 
Demetrius, soon after the celebration of his nuptials, entered Caria and Ly« 

cia, ivhere he took several places from Lysimachus, and considerably aug« 

1 ' -- - -^^— ^— I ■ 

• Plut ill Pemet. p. 010, 9\U 
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menltd bis fiorces ; bj tdiich means he «t last made himself master of Sardn , 
but, as soon as Agathocles, the son of Ljsimachus, appeared at the bead of an 
army, he abandoned all his conquests, and marched mto the east. His design 
in taking this route, vias to surprise Armenia and Media ; but Agathocles, who 
followed him closely, cut off his provisions and forage so effectually , that a sick- 
ness spread through nis army, and weakened it extremely ; and when he at last 
made an attempt to march over Mount Taurus, with the small remains of his 
trcidps, he found all the passes guarded by the enemies, which obliged him to 
march for Tarsus in Cilicia.* 

From thence he represented to Seleucus, to whom that city belonged, the 
melancholy situation 6( his affairs, and entreated him, in a veiy moving man- 
ner, to afford him the necessary subsistence for himself and the remainder of 
his troops. Seleucus was touched with compassion at first, and despatched 
orders to his lieutenants, to furnish him with all he should want. But when 
remonstrances were afterwards made to him upon the valour and abilities of 
Demetrius, his genius for resource and stratagem, and intrepidity in the execu- 
tion of his designs, whenever the least opportunity for acting presented itself; 
he thought it impossible to reinstate a prince of that character, without incur- 
ring many disadvantages himself. For which reason, instead of continuing to 
liupport him, he resolved upon his destruction, and immediately placed himself 
at the head of a numerous army, with an intention to attack him. Demetrius 
who had received intelligence of these n\easures, posted his troops in those 
parts of Mount Taurus, where he imagined it would be difficult to force them, 
and sent to Seleucus a second time, to implore his permission to pass into the 
east, in order to establish himself in some country belonging to the barbarians, 
where he might end his days in tranauillity ; but, if he should not be inclined 
to grant him that favour, he entreated his consent to take up his winter quar- 
ters in his dominions ; and begeed that prince not to expose him to famine, and 
the rigours of the season, as that would be delivering him up defenceless to 
the discretion of his enemies. 

Seleucus was so prejudiced against the desi^ he had formed against the 
east, that this proposal only tended to increase his diffidence ; and he consented 
to nothing more, than his taking winter-quarters in Cataonia, a province adja- 
cent to Cappadocia, during the two severest months of that season ; after which 
he was immediately to evacuate that country. Seleucus, during* this negotia- 
tion, had placed strong guards at all the passes from Cilicia into Syria, which 
obliged Demetrius to have recourse to arms, in order to disengage himself. 
He accordingly made such a vigorous attack on the troops who guarded the 
passes in the mountains, that he dislodged them from thence, and opened him- 
self a passage into Syria, which he immediately entered. 

His own courage, and the hopes of his soldiers, reviving from this success, 
he took all possible measures tor making a last effort for the re-establishment 
of his affairs : but he had the misfortune to be suddenly* seized with a severe 
distemt)er, which disconcerted all his measures. Dunng the forty days that 
he continued sick, most of his soldiers deserted ; and when he at last recovered 
bis health, so as to be capable of action, he found himself reduced to the despe- 
rate necessity of attempt ii^ to surprise Seleucus in his camp by night, with 
the handful of men who still continued in his service. A^sertergave Seleu- 
cus intelligence of this design time enough to prevent its^ffect ; and the de- 
sertion of the troops of Demetrius increased upon this disappointment. He then 
endeavoured, as his last resource, to regain the mountains and join his fleet: 
but he found the passes so well guarded, that he was obliged to conceal himseli 
in the woods ; from whence he was soon dislodged by hunger, and compelled 
to surrender himself to Seleucus, who caused him to be conducted under a 
strong guard to Checsonesus of Syria, near Laodicea, where he was detained 
prisoner He however, was allowed the liberty of a park for bunting, and ail 
t he conven ien ces Ck ife in abundance. 

♦ EluU in Demet. p* 912~9IS. — — — . 
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Wlien Antigomis received intelligeiice of his father's cftptirity, he was affected 
vrith the utmost sorrow, and wrote to all the kiDg[s, aod even to Seleucus him- 
self, to ohtain his release ; offering, at the same time, his own person as a hos- 
tage for him, and consenting to part with all his remaining dominions, as the 
price of his liberty. Several cities, and a great number of princes, joined 
their solicitations jn favour of the captive prince ; but Lvsimachus offered a laige 
sum of money to Seleucus, provided he would cause his prisoner to be put to 
death. The king of Syria was struck with horror at so barbarous and inhuman 
a proposal ; and, in order to grant a favour solicited fiom so many different quar* 
ters, be seemed only to wait the arrival of his son Antigonus and Stratonice, 
that Demetrius might be sensible of his obligation to them for his liberty. 

In the mean time, that unhappy pridce supf^ed his misfortunes with patience 
and magnanimity ; and became at last so habituated to them, that they no k>^r 
seemed to afifect him. He exercised himself in racing, walking, and buntine , 
and might have been infinitely more happy, had he made a true estimate of his 
condition, than while hurried over lands and seas by the fienzy of ambition. 
For what other fruit do these pretended heroes, wbio are called conquerors, 
derive from all their labours and wars, and from all the dai^rs to which they 
expose themselves, but the '*""' '^^ " " ' 

miserable; and constantly 

which, if they may be be _^ 

metrius was gradually seized with melancholy, and no longer amused himself 
with his former exercises ; he grew corpulent, and entirely abandoned himself 
to drinking and gaming at dice, to whicn he devoted whole days, undoubtedly 
with design to banish the melancholy thoughts of his condition. When he had 
continued in his captivity for the sf>SLce of three ^ears, he was seized with a 
severe distemper, occasioned by his inactivity and intemperance in eating and 
drinking, and died at the age of fifty-four years. His son Antigonus, to whom 
the urn, which enclosed the ashes of that prince, was transmitted, celebrated 
his funeral with great magnificence. We shall see in the sequel of the present 
history, that this Antigonus, who was sumamed Gonatus, continued peaceable 
possessor of the kingdom of Macedonia ; and the race of this prince enjoyed 
the crown for several generations, in a direct line fimn father to son, till the 
reign of Perseus, the last of that family, who was divested of Macedonia by 
the Romans. 

SECTIOir III. — ^PTOLEMY SOTER RESIGNS BIS KINGDOM TO BIS SON PTOLEMY 
PHILADELPHUS. LIBRARY OF ALEXANDRIA FOUNDED. 

Ptolemy Soter, the son of Lagus, after a reign of twenty years in Egypt, 
witL the title of king, and of nearly thirty-nine from the deaui of Alexander, 
was desirous of transmitting the throne to Ptolemy Philadelphus,* one of his 
sons by Berenice. He had likewise several children by his other wives, and 
among those, Ptoleiby, sumamed Ceraunus, or the Thunderer, who bein^ the 
son of Euiydice, the daughter of Antipater, and the eldest of the male issue, 
considered the crown as his right, after the death of his father.f 

But Berenice, who came into S^pt, merely to accompany Euiydice, at the 
time of her espousals with Ptolemy, so exceedingly charmed ^at prince with 
her beauty,. that fae^arried her ; and so great was her influence over him, that 
she caused him to prefer her son to all his issue by the other queens. In order, 
therefore, to prevent all disputes and wars that might ensue after his death, 
which he was sensible could not be very remote, as he was then eighty years 
of age, he resolved to have him crowned in his own life-time, intending, at the 
same time, to resign all his dominions to him, declaring, that to create a king 
was more glorious than to be so one's self. The coronation of Philadelphus 

* TlM word sipri6«s, a lorerof his brathreo ; bat Ptolemy receired this lurname afreeabl^r to a 6gtf 
•f tlMech called aatiphrai if, because he charged two of his brothen with fonniiy d»ugn» agaiiwt his lift 
ami then eaase4 them toi»e dcstrored.— Paasan. 1. i. p. IS. 

t A. V.^TiQ. AotJ. C. 38S. Jastin.! xrU 
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was celebrated with the most splendid festiral that had erer been seen : but T 
resenre the description of it to the next section. 

Ptolemj Ceraunus quitted the court, and retired to Lysimachus, whose son, 
Agathocles, dad espoused Lvsandra, the sister of Ceraunus, both by father and 
mother ^ and, after the death of Agathocles, he removed to the court of Seleu- 
cus, who received iiim with a goodness entirely uncommon, ibr which be was 
afterwards repaid with the blackest ing^titude, as will appear in the sequel 
of this liistoiy. 

In the first year of the rei^n of Ptolemy Philadelphus, which was also the 
first year of the 124th Olympiad, the famous watchtower in the isle of Pharos 
was completed. It was commonly called the Tower of Pharos, and has been 
reputed one of the seven wonders of antiquity. It was a large square structure, 
built of white marble, on the top of which ^a fire was constantly kept burn- 
ing, in order to guide vessels in their course, and cost eie;ht hundred talents.* 
The architect of the edifice was Sostratus of Cnidus, who, to perpetuate the 
whole honour of it to himself, had recourse to the artifice I have mentioned ~ 
before.! Pharos was originally a real island, at the distance of seven furlongs 
firom the continent ; but was aiterwards joined to it l^ a causeway like that 
of Tyre.t 

About this time, the image of the god Serapis was brought from Pontus to 
Alexandria.§ Ptolemy was induced by a dream to demand it, by an embassy, 
of the king of Sinope, a city of Pontus, where 1t had been kept. It was, 
however, refused him for the space of two years, till at fast, the inhabitants of 
Sinope suffered such extremities from a famine, that they consented to resi^i 
this idol to Ptolemy for a supply of com, which he transmitted to them ; and the 
statue was then conveyed to Alexandria, and placed in one of the suburbs, 
called Khacotis, where it was adored by the name of Serapis, and a famous 
temple, called the Serapion. was afterwards erected for it in that place. This 
structure, according to Ammianus Marcellinus, surpassed, in beauty and mag- 
nificence, all the temples in the world, except the Capitol at Rome.H This 
temple had also a library, which became famous in all succeedmg ages, for the 
number and value of the books it contained. 

Ptolemy Soter had been careful to improve himself in poHte literature, as 
was evident by his compiling the Ufe of Alexander, which was greatly esteemed 
by the ancients, but is now entirely lost. In order to cultivate the sciences, 
which he much admired, he founded an academy at Alexandria, called the 
Musceiim, where a society of learned men devoted themselves to philosophical 
studies, and the improvement of all other sciences, almost in the same manner 
as those of London and Paris. To effect this, he began by givii^ them a li- 
brary , which was greatly increased by his successors. IT His son Philadelphus 
left one hundred thousand volumes in it at the time of his death ; and the succeed- 
ing princes of that race enlarged it still more, till at last it consisted of seven 
hundred thousand volumes.** 

This library was formed by the following method. All the Greek and other 
books that were brought into Egypt were seized, and sent to the Musaeum, 
where they were transcribed by persons employed for tibat purpose. The 
copies were then delivered to the proprietors, and the originals were deposited 
in the library. Ptolemy Evergetes, for instance, borrowed the works of So- 
phocles, Eunpides, and -^schylus, of the Athenians, and only returned them 
the copies, which he caused to be transcribed in as beautiful a manner as possi- 
ble ; and he likewise presented them with fifteen talents, for the originals which 
he kept.t* 



* The t&lent of Alexandria was nearly twice the ralu« of the Atheoian talent. 
t Vol. I. In the history of Egypt. f Plin. 1. xxxvi. c. 12. Strab. 1. xvii. p. 7«>. Snid. in «jLf«f. 

{ A. M. S7W. Ant. J. C. 384. Tacit. Hist. 1. ir. c 83 et 84 Plut de Isid. et Osir. p. S61 Clem. 
Alex, in Protrept p. 31. K Amin. Marcell. 1. zzii. c. 16 

IT Arriaa. in pmf. Plat In Alex. p. 691. Q,. Curt 1. iz. c. 8 Strab. 1. zrii. p. 793. Plut in' Ucral. 

''^. ** Euteb. in Chron «t«Galea. 
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As the Mussum was at first in that qaarter of the city wfaidi was called 
Brachion, and neartbe rojal palace, the hhraiy was founded in the same place 
and it soon drew vast numbers thither : but when it was so much aij^mented, 
as to contain four hundred thousand volumes, they began to deposit the addi- 
tional books in the Sera^ion^ This last libraiy was a sup^ement to the former, 
for which reason it received the appellation of its Daughter, and in process ot 
time contained three hundred thousand volumes. 

\u Cssar's war with the inhabitants of Alexandria, a fire, occasioned by those 
hostilities, consumed the libraiy of Bnichion, with its four hundred thousand 
volumes.* Seneca seems to me to have been much displeased, when speaking 
of the conflagration ; he bestows his censures j both on the library itself, and the 
eulogium made on it by Livy, who styles it an illustrious monument of the 
opulence of the Egyptian kings, and of their wise attention to the improvement 
of the sciences. Seneca, iastead of allowing it to be such, would only have it 
considered as a work resulting from the pride and vanity of those monarchs, 
who had amassed such a number of books, not for their own use, but merely for 
pomp and ostentation.! This reflection, however, seems to discover very little 
sagacity ; for is it not evident beyond contradiction, that none but kings are capa- 
ble of founding those magnificent libraries, which become a necessary treasure 
to the leameo, and do infinite honour to those states in which they are esta 
blished ? 

The library of Serapion did not sustain any daroaee, and it was undoubtedly 
there that Cleopatra deposited those two hundred thousand volumes of that of 
Feigamus, which were presented to her by Antony. This addition, with other 
enlaigements^ (hat were made from time to time, rendered the new library of 
Alexandria more numerous and considerable than the first ; and though it was 
ransacked more than once, during the troubles and revolutions which happened 
in the Roman empire, it always retrieved its losses, and recovered its number 
of volumes. In this condition it subsisted for many ages, affording its treasures 
to the learned and curious, till the seventh centuiy, when it suffered the same 
fate with its parent, and was burned by the Saracens, when they took that city, 
in the year of our Lord 642. The manner by which this misfortune happened 
is too singular to be passed over in silence. 

John, sumamed the Grammarian, and a famous follower of Aristotle, happened 
to be at Alexandria when it was taken : and as he waa much esteemed by Amri 
Ebnol-As, the general of thti Saracen troops, he entreated that commander to 
bestow upon him the Alexandrian library. Amri replied, that it was not in his 
power to grant such a req^uest ; but that he would write to the khalif, or empe- 
ror of the Saracens, for his orders on that head, without which he would not 
presume to dispose of the libraiy. He accordingly wrote to Omar, the then 
khalif, whose answer was, " That if those books contained the same doctrine 
with the koran, they could not be of any use, because the koran was sufficient 
in itself, and comprehended all necessary truths ; but if they contained any par 
ticulars contrary to that book, they ought to be destroyed." In consequence 
of this answer, tney were all condemned to the flames, without any farther ei 
amination : and to that effect, were distributed into the public bagnios, where, 
for the space of six months, they were used for fuel instead of wood. We may 
from hence form a just idea of the prodigious number of books contained in that 
library ; and thus was this inestimable treasure of learning destroyed.^ 

The Mus£um of Bnichion was not burned with its libraiy. Strabo informs 
us, in his description of it, that it was a very laige structure near the palace, and 
fnmting the port \ and that it was surrounded with a portico, in which the phi* 



< Plut. in Ceiar. p. 733. In Anton, p. 943. Amro. Marcell. 1. zxii. c. 1&. Dion. Cats. L slii. f* 902. 

t Quadring^enta millia librorum AlezandriiB arserunt, pulehcrrimum re^Ue opoleotin'monumentum 
Alios laudarerit, licut Livios, qai ele^ntiao regum caneqae egpreg^m id opus ait fuisse. Nop fattelefaotia 
Ulud, aut can, sed studiosa laxuriu ; imo ne studiosa qaidem, quooiam non in studiaoi. sed in .speetacoiua 
vonpararermnL— Partttur itaque hbrorum qaantam sit nihil in apparatum — ^Smae. de TraaouilL Anin. o.ix» 

I Abul-Pharagius, in Hist Dynast. IX 
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losophen walked. He adds, that the members of ibis society were governed 
by a president, wnose station was so bonourable and important, that in the time 
oFthe Ptolemies, he was always chosen by the king himself, and afterwards by 
the Roman emperor : and that they bad a hall where the whole society ate to- 
gether at the expense of the public, by whom they were supported in a veiy 
plentiful manner.* 

Alexandria was undoubtedly indebted to this Mussum, for the advantage she 
lon^ enjoyed of being the greatest school in all that part of the world, and of 
having trained up a vast number of men famous in literature. It is from thence 
in particular, that the church has received some of its most illustrious doctors ; 
Clemens Alexandrinus, Ammonius, Ori^en, Anatoliiis, Athanasius, and many 
others ; for all these studied in that seminary. 

Demetrius Phalereus was probably the first president of this seat of leaminj^ ; 
but it is certain that he had the superintendency of the libraiy. Plutarch in- 
forms us, that his first proposal to Ptolemy was the establishment of a librai^ 
of such authors as treated of civil polity and government, assuring him, that he 
would always supply him with such counsels as none of his friends would pro 
sume to offer him. This was almost the only expedient for introducing truth 
to princes, and showing them, under borrowed names, their duties, as well ad 
their defects. When the kinff had relished this excellent advice, and measurci 
were taken to procure all such books as were reouisite in this first view, it may 
easily be imagined that Demetrius carried the affair to a much greater length, 
and prevailed upon the king to collect all sorts of other books for the library we 
have mentionea. Who could better assist that prince in the accomplishment 
of so noble and magnificent a plan, than Demetrius Phalereus, who was himself 
a man of the first rank in letters, as well as a very able politician ? 

We have formerly seen what inducements brought Demetrius to the court of 
this prince.t He was received with open arms by Ptolemy Soter, who heapecf 
a profusion of honours upon him, and made him his confidant. He consulted 
'lim, in preference to all his other counsellors in the most important affairs, and 
particularly those which related to the succession to the crown. This prince, 
two years before his death, had formed a resolution to abdicate his crown in 
favour of one of his children.! Demetrius endeavoured to dissuade him from 
that design, by representing to him, that he must no loneer expect to enjoy any 
authority, if he divested himself of his dignity in such a manner, ana that i(. 
would be dangerous to create him a master. But when he found him absolutel3 
determined on his abdication, he advised him to regulate his choice by the or- 
der prescribed by nature, and which was generally followed by all nations : in 
consequence of which, it would be incumbent on him to prefer his eldest sor,' 
by Eurydice his first wife* But the influence of Berenice prevailed over thi« 
equitable and prudent advice, which in a short lime proved fatal to its author. 

Toward the close of this year, died Ptolemy Soter, king of Egypt, in the 
eighty-fourth year of his age, and two years after his resignation of the empire 
to his son.§ He was the most able and worthy man of all his race, and left be- 
hind him such examples of prudence, justice, and clemency, as very few of his 
successors were desirous of imitating. During the space of nearly forty years, 
in which he governed Egypt, after the death of Alexander, he raised it to such 
a height of grandeur and power, as rendered it superior to the other kingdoms. 
He retained upon the throne the same fondness oi simplicity of manners, and 
the sanfte aversion for ostentatious pomp, as he discovered when he first as- 
cended it. He was accessible to his subjects, even to a degree of familiarity. 
He frequently ate with them at their own. houses, and, when he gave any enter- 
tainment himself, he thcfught it no disgrace to borrow their richest plate, be- 
cause he had but very little of his own, and no more than was necessaiy for 
hn common use. When some persons rei.'^sented to him, tliat the regal dignity 



• Strab. 1. xvii. p. 783. t Piut, ia Demet. p. 892. Diog. Laert. in Demet Ph»l. 
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seemed to require an air of ^ater opulenee^his answer was, " That the truir 
grandeur of a king^ consisted in enriching others, not himself."* . 

SECTION IV. — ^MAGNIFICENT SOLEMNITY, AT THE INAUGURATlOir OF PTOLBUT 

PHILAOELPHUS, KING OF EGYPT. 

Ptolemy Philadelprus, after his father had abdicated the crown in his fa- 
vour, entertained the people, when he ascended the thrune, with the most splen- 
did festival mentioned in antiquity. Athenseus has left us a long description 
of it, transcribed from Callixenus the Rhodian, who compiled a history of 
Alexandria, and Mountfaucon relates it in his Antiquities. I shall insert the"" 
pai-ticulars of it in this place, because t^ey will give us a very proper idea of 
the riches and opulence of Egypt. I may add too, that as ancient authors speak 
very often of sacred pomp, processions, and solemn festivals in honour of their 
goiis, 1 thought it incumbent on me to eive some idea of them for once, by 
describing one of the most celebrated solemnities that was ever known, rhi- 
tarch, who is perpetually mentioning triumphs among the Romans, has the ap- 
probation of his readers for his particular description of that of Paulus ^milius, 
which was one ofsthe most magnificent. The account is inserted in this place 
for the gratification of those who take pleasure in such pageantry, and may be 
passed over without interrupting the history, by the rea(&r whose time is too 
valuable to be withdrawn from more important subjects. 

This pompous solemnity continued a whole day, and was conducted through 
the circus ot Alexandria. It was divided into several parts, and formed a va- 
riety of separate processions. Beside those of the king^s father and mother, 
the ^ds had each of them a distinct cavalcade, adorned with the ornaments 
relating to their. history.! 

Athensus has only related the particulars of that of Bacchus, by which a 
judgment may be formed of the magnificence of the rest. 

The procession began with a troop of sileni, some habited in purple, others 
in robes of a deep red ; whose employment was to keep off the crowd, and 
make way. 

Next the sileni came a band of satyrs, composed of twenty, in two ranks, 
each carrying a gilded lamp. 

These were succeeded by the Victories, with golden wings, carnring vases 
nine feet high, steamine with kindled perfumes, partly gpilt, and partly adorned 
with leaves of ivy. Their habits wer^ adorned with the figures of animals, 
and every, part of them glittered with gold. 

After tnese came a double altar, nine feet in height, and covered with a luxu- 
riant foliage of ivy, intermixed with ornaments of gold. It was also beauti- 
fied with a gold crown composed of vine leaves, anaadomed on all sides with 
white fillets. 

One hundred and twenty'youths next advanced, clothed in purple vests, each 
»f them supporting a golcf vase, of incense, myrrh, and saffron. 

They were followed by forty satyrs wearing crowns of eold, embellished 
ivith leaves of ivy ; and ai the right hand of each, was another crown of the 
iame metal, adorned with vine leaves. Their habits were diversified with a 
variety of colours. 

In the rear of these, marched two sileni, arrayed in purple mantles and white 
drawers ; one of them wore a kind of hat, and. carried a gold caduceus in his 
hand ; the other had a trumpet. Between these two was a man, six feet m 
height, masked and habited like a tragedian. He also carried a gold comu- 
copiae, and was distinguished by the appellation of The Year. 

This person preceded a very beautiful woman, as ca«i as himself, dressed in 
a magniiicent manner, and glittering all over with gOid. She held in one hand 
a crown composed of the leaves ofthe peacn-tree and in the other a branch 
of palm. She was called Penteteris.| 

• Pint in Apopli. p. 181. * AHm I v. P- I*'-:**' . . 

t Tlui won! ilfnifte/tlw ipM« of five ytn, the ftut^r Vtethm Mmg ciAteaM 1 tlM bcfiMlp 

cr«rv. fifth ytvt- 
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The next In the procession were the genii of the four seasons, wearing 0H)a- 

ments by which they were distii^uished, and supporting two gold vases of 
odours, adorned with ivy leaves. In the midst ot them was a square altar of 
gold. 

A band of satyrs then appeared, wearing gold crowns, fashioned like the 
leaves of ivy. and arrayed in red habits. Some bore vessels filled wjth wine. 
Others carried drinking- cups. 

Immediately after these was seen Philiscus, the poet and priest of Bacchus, 
attended by .comedians, musicians, dancers, and other persons of that class 

Two tripods were carried next, as prizes for the victors at the athletic com 
bats and exercises. One of these tnpods, being thirteen feet and a half in 
height, was intended for the youths ; the other, which was eighteen feet high, 
was designed for the men. 

An extraordinary large chariot followed these. It had four wheels,* was 
twenty-one feet in length, and twelve in breadth, and was drawn by one hun- 
dred and eighty men. In this chariot was a figure fifteen feet in height, repre- 
senting Bacchus, in the attitude of performing libations with a large cup of 
gold. He was arrayed in a robe of brocaded purple, which flowed down to 
his feet. Over this was a transparent vest of saflfron colour, and above that, 
a laige purple mantle embroidered with gold. Before him was a great vessel 
of gold, formed in the Laconic manner, and containing fifteen measures, called 
metretes.j This was accompanied with a gold tripod, on^ which were placed 
a gold vase of odours, with two cups of the same metal full of cinnamon and 
saffron. Bacchus was seated in a shade of ivy and vine leaves, intermixed 
with the foliage of fruit-trees ; and from these hung several crowns, fillets, 
and thyrsi, with timbrels, ribbons, and a variety of satiric, comic, and tragic 
masts. In the same chariot were the priests and priestesses of that deity 
with the other ministers and interpreters of mysteries, dancers of all classes 
and women bearing vans.J 

These were followed by the Bacchantes, who rtiarched with their hair dishe 
veiled, and wore crowns composed, some of serpents, others of branches 
yew, the vine, or the ivy. Some of these women carried knives in their hands, 
others grasped seipents. 

After these advanced another chariot, twelve feet in breadth, and drawn by 
sixty men. In this was the statue of Nyssa, or Nysa,§ twelve feet high, sitting, 
and clothed irt a yellow vest, embroidered with gold, over which was another 
Laconic habit. The statue rose by the aid of some machines that were not 
touched by any person, and after it had poured milk out of a ^old cup it 
. resumed its former seat. Its left hand held a thyrsus adorned with ribbons, and 
on its head was a gold crown, on the top of which were represented various 
leaves of ivv, with clusters of grapes, composed of gems. It was covered with 
a deep shaae, formed by a blended foliage, and a gilded lamp hung at each 
comer of the chariot. 

After this, came another chariot, thirty-six feet in length, and twenty-four in 
breadth, and drawn by three hundred men. On this was placed a wine-press, 
also thirty-six feet long, and twenty-two and a half broad; this was full of the 
produce of the vintage. Sixty satyrs trod the grapes to ihe sound of the flute, 
and sung such airs as corresponded with the action in which they were em- 
ployed. Silenus was the chief of the band, and streams of wine flowed from the 
chariot throughout the whole progress. " 

Another chariot of the same magnitude, was drawn by six hundred men 
This carried a vat of a prodigious size, made of leopard's skins sewed together 
The vessel contained three thousand measures, and shed a constant effusion of 
wine during the procession. 

* The Cbuiots in geDcral, of which mention will be made in the sequel of this relation, had also four 
Irheels. 

t This word is freqmntl^ nted in the present detcription; it it the name of a Greek nieasurfe, which 
corr ipoods ncsrlrwith Ui« Koman amphora, but was somewhat Inr^cr, containing^ nine gallons. 

t Myfiica Vaomu l«6chi.-«Vii^ { She it thought to hsire been the nurse of Bvccbtts. 



"ftit chariot was followed bj one hundred and twenhr opowned satyn and 

lileni, cariying pots, flaggons, and laiee cups, all of gold 

Tuis tnx>p was immediately succeeded bv a silver vat, containing six hundred 
metre tes, and placed on a chariot drawn bv the same number of men. The 
vessel was adorned with chased woi'k, and the rim, together with the two han- 
dles and the base, were embellished with the 6gures of animals. The middle 
part of it was encompassed with a j^old crown adorned with jewels. 

Next appeared two silver bowls, eighteen feet in diameter, and nine in height. 
The upper part of their circumference was adorned with studs, and the bottom 
with several animals, three of which were a foot and a half high, and many mat% 
of a lesser size. 

These were followed by ten great vats, and sixteen other vessels, the largest 
of which contained thirty metretes, and the least 6ve : there were likewise ten 
caldrons, twenty-four vases with two handles, and disposed on five salvers ; two 
silver wine-presses, on which were placed twenty-four geblets ; a table of massy 
silver, eighteen feet in length, and thirty more ot six ; tour tripods, one of which 
was of massy silver, and liad a circumference of twenty-four feet; the other 
three, that were smaller, were adorned with precious stones in the middle. 

Then came twenty Delphic tripods, all of silver, and something less than the 
preceding. They were likewise accompanied with twenty-six beakers, six- 
teen flag[gons, and a hundred and sixty other vessels, the laigest of which con- 
tained six metretes, and the smallest two. Ail these vessels were of silver. 

AAer these came the gold vessels ; four of which, called Laconics, were 
f- crowned with vine-leaves : there were likewise two Corinthian vases, whose 
•'- rims and middle circumfeience were embellished with the %ures of animals ; 
\ these contained eight metretes ; a wine-press, on which ten goblets were placed ; 
two other vases, each of which contained fivemetretes, ana two more that hela 
a couple of measures: twenty-two vessels for preserving liquors cool, the largest 
of which contained thirty metretes, and the least, one : four gold tripods ot an 
extraordinary size : a kind of basket of gold, intended as a repositoiy for ves- 
sels of the same metal ; this was enriched with jewels, and was five' feet in 
ler^th ; it was likewise divided into six partitions, one above another, and 
adorned with various figures of animals, above three feet in height : two gob- 
lets, and two glass bowls with gold ornaments : two salvers of gold, four cubits 
in diameter, and three others of less dimensions : ten beakers : an altar four 
feet and a half high, and twenty-five dishes. 

AfW.r this rich equipage, marched sixteen hundred youths, habited in white 
vests and crowned, some of them with ivy, others with branches of pine. Two 
hundred and fifty of this band carried ^old vases, and four hundred of them 
yases of silver. Three hundred more c^ried silver vessels made to keep liquors 
cool. 

After these appeared another troop bearing large drinking vessels, some of 
which were of gdd, fifty of sihrer, and three hundred divemfied witii various 
colours. 

There were likewise several tables, six feet in lei^h, and supporting a va- 
riety of remarkable objects. On one was represented the bed of Semele, on 
which were disposed several vests, some of gold brocade, others adorned with 
precious stones. 

We must not omit a chariot thirfy-three feet in length, and twenty-one feet lA 
breadth, drawn by five hundre4 men. Tn this was represented a deep cavern, 
shrouded with ivy and vine-leaves : several pigeons, ring doves, and turtles, 
issued out of the aperture, and flew about. Little bands were fastened to their 
feet, that they might be caught by the people around them. Two fountains, 
one of milk and the other ot wine, flowed out of the cavern. All the nymphs 
%yho stood round it wore crowns of gold. Mercury was also seen with a golu 
caduceus in his hand, and clothed in a splendid manner. 

The expedition of Bacchus to the Indies, was exhibited in another chariot 
wh«»re the god was represented by a statue^ eight ket ill beigbti and iDOunt 
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ai>aii to ekphtat. He was amyed in parple, and wore a gold etown intcPi 
mixed witb twining ivr and vine leaves. A \(ing thyrsus of gold was in his hand. 
and his sandals were of the same metal. On the neck of the elephant was seated 
asatjr more than seven feet high; with a crown of gold on his head, formed in 
imitationof pine branches, and ulowing a kind of tnmipet made of goat's horn. 
The trappings of the elephant were ot gold, and his neck was adorned with a 
crown of that metal shaped like the foliage of ivj. 

This chariot was followed by five hunared young virgins, adorned with pur- 
ple vests and gold zones. One hundred and twenty of them, who commanded 
the rest, wore crowns of gold that seemed to be composed of the branches of pine 

Next to these came one hundred and twenty satyrs, armed at all points, some 
in silver, and others in copper arms. ^ 

To these succeeded five troops of sileni, and crowned satyrs, mounted on 
asses, some of whom were entirely harnessed with gold, the rest with silver. 

After this troop appeared a long train of chariots, twenty-four of which were 
drawn by elephants ; sixty by he-goats ; twelve by lions ; six by oryges, a 
species of ffoats ; fifteen by buffaloes ; four by wild asses ; eight by ostriches, 
and seven by stags. In these chariots were little youths dressed as charioteers, 
and wearing hats with broad rims. They were accompanied by odiers of a 
less stature, clothed in mantles embroidered with gold. The bojrs, who per- 
formed the office of charioteers, were crowned with branches of pine, and the 
lesser youths with ivy. 

Ori each side of these were three chariots drawn by camels, and £>llowed by 
others drawn'by mules. In these chariots were several tents, resembling those 
of the barbarians, wiih Indian women, and those of other nations, habited like 
slaves. Some uf their camels carried three hundred pounds weight of incense ; 
others two hundred of saffron, cinnamon, iris, and other odoriferous spices. 

At a little distance from these^ marched a band of Ethiopians, armed with pikes. 
One body of these carried six hundred' elephants' teeth ; anotlier, two thou- 
sand branches of ebony ; a third, cups of gold and silver, with a lai^e quantity 
of gold dust. 

After these came two hunters carrying ^'Ided darts, and marching at the head 
of two thousand four hundred dogs, of the Indian, Hyrcanian, and Molossian 
breed, beside a variety of other species. 

They were succeeded by one hundred and fifty men supporting trees, to which 
were fastened several species of bird^ and deer. Cages were also carried, in 
which were parrots, peacocks, turkey hens, pheasants, and a great number of 
Ethiopian birds. After these appeared one hundred and thirty sheep of that 
country ; three hundred of the Arabian breed ; twenty of the island of Eulxea , 
twenty -six white Indian oxen, eight of the Ethiopian species ; alsoa laiee white 
"*>ear ; fourteen leopards ; sixteen panthers ; four lynxes ; three small Bears ; a 
cameleopard''^, and an Ethiopian rhinoceros. 

Bacchus advanced next, seated in a chariot, and wearing a gold crown embel 
lished with ivv-leaves. He was represented as taking sanctuary at the altar of 
lihea, i^em the persecution of Juno. Priapus was placed near him, with a crown 
of gold formed like the leaves of ivy. The statue of Juno was crowned with a 
gold diadem ; and those 'of Alexander and Ptolemy wore cro^vns of fine gold, 
representing jvy-leaves. The image of Virtue was placed near that of Ptolemy, 
and on her head was. a crown of gold, made in imitation of olive branches. 
Another statue; representing the city of Corinth, was also near Ptolemy, with a 
gold diadem on ^its head. At a little distance from each of these, was a great 
vase filled with gold cups, and a hrge bowl of the same metai, which con- 
tained five metretes. 

This chariot was followed bv several women richly arrayed, and bearing 
the names of the Ionian, and other Greek cities in Asia, with the islands wfaico 

^ * This asumaJ, whether re«l or fabalous. w iMntioQ»a bj Horace. 

«* PrvcrSQU 'dQiifuaa genus panthera caJoeTo/* 



had (onoetfy been conquered by the Penians. AQ this train iwre eiowns of 

gold. ' . 

Id another chariot was a gold flijnnis, one hundred and thirty-five feet in* 
leng^, and a silver lance eight feet long. 

in this part of the procession were a variefrof'Wild beasts and horses, and 
twenty-four lions of a prodigious size ; and also a great number of chariots, w 
which were not only the statues of kines, but those of several deities. 

After these came a chorus of six hundred men, among whom were three hun^ 
dred who played on gilded harps, and wore sold crowns. At a small distance 
from this band, marebed two thousand bulls, all of the same colour, and adonied 
with gold frontlets, in the middle of whicn rose a crown of the same metal 

They were all adorned with a cdlar, and an egis * hui^ on the breast of 
each. All these habiliments were of gold* 

The procession of Jupiter, and a great number of other deitie*', advanced 
next, and, after all the rest, that of Alexander, whose statue of m^ssy gold was 
placed in a chariot drawn by elephants ; on one side of this statue stood Victory, 
and on the other Minerva. 

The procession was eraced with several thrones of eold and ivory, on one of 
which was a laige diacfem of gold, and on anotlier a horn of the same metal. 
A third supported a crown ; and a fourth a horn of solid gold. On the throne 
of Ptolemy Soter, the father of the reigning prince, was a gold crown, which 
weighed ten thousand pieces of gold,t each containing four drachmas. 

In this procession were likewise three hundred gold vases, in which perfumes 
were to be burned : fifty gilded altars, encompassed with gold crowns. Four 
torches of gold, fifteen feet in height, were fastened to one of these altars. 
There were likewise twelve gilded nearths, one of which was eighteen feet in 
circumference, and sixty in height ; and another was only twelve feet and a 
half hidi. Nine Delphic tripods of gold appeared next, havir^ six feet in 
their aUitude^ and there were six others, nine feet in height. The lai^st ol 
ail was forty-five feet high ; several animals in gold were placed upon it, and 
its upper part was encompassed with a gold crown, formed of a foliage of vine- 
leaves. 

After these were seen several ^Ided palms, twelve feet in length, together 
^ with a caduceus, also gilt, sixty-six feet lot^ ; a gildec^ thunderbolt, in length 
sixty feet ; a gilded temple, sixty-feet in circumference : a double horn, twelve 
feet loi^ ; a vast number of gilded animals, several ot which were eighteen 
feet in height. To these were added several deer of a stupendous size, and 
a set of eagles thirty feet high. 

Three thousand and two hundred crowns of gold were likewise carried in 
this procession ; together with a consecrated crown measuring one hundred and 
twenty feet, (undoubtedly, in its cireumference) adorned with a profusion of 
gems, and surrounding the entrance into the temple of Berenice. Several laiige 
crowns of gold were also supported by }[oung viiigins. richly habited. One of 
these crowns was three feet m he^ht, with a circumference of , twenty-four. 

These ornaments of the procession were accompanied with a g[ola curiass, 
eighteen feet in height ; and another of silver, twenty-seven feet high. On the 
latter was tl» representation of two thunderbolts of gold, eighteen feet in length ; 
with an oaken crown embellished with jewels ; twen^ gold bucklers : sixty- 
four complete suits of gold armour ; two bobts of the same metal, four feet and 
a half in length ; twelve basins ; a great number of fiaggotis ; ten large vases 
of perfumes for uie baths ; twelve beakers^ ^^j dishes, and a large number of 
tables ; all these were of gold. There were likewise itve tables covered with 
gold goblets ; and a horn of solid gold, forty-four feet in length. All these told 
vessels andodxer ornaments, were in a separate procession irom that of Bacchus, 
which has been already described. 

* A kind of buckler wbicfa covered the breast 
. t The AttiestBter. mml^ called xeuni^ waa cqii«i to about one dollar and eighly-MTAa cesU; t)i« 
r^ue tbereliMe ot tlaw aingle etowu wa« ei|fh(een tfadosand seven liundred and Mtj wUff 
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There were Iflcewise fbar hundred chariots laden with vessels, an«i ofiier 
works of silrer ; twenty others filled with gold vessels, and eight hundred more 
appropriated to the carriage of aromatic spices. 

The troops who guarded this procession were composed of fiAj-seven thou- 
sand six hundred foot, and twenty-three thousand horsey all 4res8ed and armed 
in a magnificent manner. 

During the games and public combats, which continued for some days after 
this pompous solemnity, Ptolemy Soter presented the victors with twenty crowns 
of gold, and they<received twenty-three from hia consort Berenice. It appeared, 
by the registers of the palace, that these last crowns were valued at two thousand 
two bun£ed and thirty talents, and fifty mins ; from whence some estimate 
may be formed of the immense sums to which all the gold and silver employed 
in tnis splendid ceremonial amounted. 

Such was the magnificence exhibited by Ptolemy Philadelphus at his corona- 
tion. If Fabricius, the famous Roman, whom I iormerlv mentioned, and who 
had rendered himself so remarkable for his contempt of gold and silver, had 
been a spectator of this procession, I am persuaded that t'ae sight of it in all \\s 
parts would have proved insupportable to him ; and that he would have thought 
and spoken like the emperor Vespasian, upon an occasion which had some re- 
semblance to this. He and his son Titus made a triumphant entiy into Rome, 
after the destruction of Jerusalem ; but finding himself fatigued with the ex- 
cessive length of that pompous procession, he could not conceal his displeasure, 
and declared, that he was justly punished by that tedious ceremony, for his 
weakness in aesirin^ a triumph at his advanced age.* 

In this festival of Ptolemy Philadelphus, no part of it was conducted with 
any elegance, vr had the least air of taste and genius. An amazing prodigali- 
ty, of gold and silver, was displayed, which makes me recollect a passage in 
Sallust, the beauty and force of which I have the mortification not to be able 
to render in our language. Cataline intended to represent the immoderate 
luxury of the Romans, his cotemporaries, who lavished immense sums in the 
purchase of pictures, statues, wrought plate, and superb buildings. ^* They 
draw out." says he, " and torment their gold and silver by all imaginable me? 
thods," (I must entreat the reader's excuse for this literal translation), '' and 
yet this excess pf prodigality is incapable of exhausting and overcoming their 
riches." " Omnibus modus pecuniam trahunt, vexant ; tamen summa libidine 
divitias suas vincere nequeunt."t In such profusions as these did the whole 
merit of Philadelphus consist onjhis occasion. 

What could there be truly great or admirable in this vain ostentation of riches, 
and a waste of such immense treasure in a bottomless abyss, after they had cost 
the people so many fatiguing labours, and perhaps had been amused by a long 
series of violent exactions ? The spoils of whole provinces and cities were 
sacrificed to the curiosity of a single day, and displayed to public view, only 
to raise the frivolous admiration of a stupid populace, without ccxiducing to 
the least real advantage or utility. Nothii^ ever aigued a more profound ig- 
norance of the true use of riches and solid glory, and of whatever else has any 
just pretentions to the esteem of mankind. 

But what can we say, when we behold a sacred procession, and a solemnity 
of religion converted into a public school of intemperance and licentiousness, 
f uch as are only proper to excite the most shameful passions in die spectators, 
and induce an utter depravity of mind and manners, by presenting to their 
view all the utensils of excess and debaijch, with the most powerful aUurements 

* Adco nihil orDamentorum extriosecus cupide appetivit, ut triinnphi die fat gatus tardiUte et tredio pom 
p», BOD reticuerit merito se plecti,qui tr'ium^hum — tarn inepte seacx concupisset. — Sneton. in Vespas. c. 12 

t These metaporical ternc, "trahunt, vexant, vincere nequeunt,*' may possibly be derived from tbe com 
bats of Ibe athleta^, wherein, after one of them has thrown his adversary, and imagines. himself rictorioas, 
be dra^ him along the arena, in si^ht of the spectator9> twists, shakes, and tonnents him, without being 
able to extort a confess'on from him of his defeat. In this contest, therefore, wherein the Roman author 
Mpratents luxury and riches to be engaged, all Ute profusions of the former were incapaJyleof exhaustiBv 
•M o««iooiaiB|r-tke latter. 
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to joddlge fbeokf a&d thtt, under pretext of pajin^adorttfonlo the gods 1 What 

iHvioitit^s must those be, who would exact, or even suffer, so scandalous a pomp 
io their worship ! 

SECTIOir V. — COMMEIfCEMllNT OF THE REIGX OF PTOLEMT PHILADELPHITS. 

DEATH OF DEKETKIUS FHALERIUS. 

Ptolemy Philapelphus, a(l6r the death of his'father, became sole master 
of all his dominions, which were composed of Eeypt, and manjr provinces de- 
pendent on it, viz. Phoenicia, Coelosyria, Arabia, Xioya, Ethiopia, the island of 
Cyprus, Pampbylia, Cilicia, Lycia, Caria, and the isles callea the Cyclades.* 

Duriiig the life of Ptolemy Soter, Philadelphus had concealed his resentment 
against Demetrius Phalerius, for the advice he gave that prin;*^, when he was 
deliberating on the choice of a successor. But when the sovereign power en« 
tirely devolved upon hiiii, he caused tiiat philosopher to be siezea and sent 
with a strong guani to a remote fortress, where he ordered him to be confined, 
till he should determine in what manner to Treat him. The bite of an aspic 
at last, put a period to the life of that great man, who merited a better fate.t 

The testimonies in his favour, of Cicero, Strabo, Plutarch, Diodorus Siculus, 
and many others, leave no room to doubt of the probity and wisdom of his 
government: we therefore shall only consider what has been observed with 
respect to his eloquence* 

The characters of his writings, as Cicero observes in several places, were 
sweetness, elegance, beauty, numbers and ornament, so that it w^s easy to dis- 
tinguish in them the disciple ( f Thcoplirastus.| He excelled in that species 
of eloquenx^e, which is called the temperate and florid. His stvle, in other 
respects, gentle and calm, was adorned and ennobled with bold and shining me- 
taphors, that exalted and enlivened his discourse, otherwise not dignified, to 
any great degree, with rich sentiments, and those beauties that constitute the 
great and sublime. He was rather to be considered as a wrestler, formed in 
the shade and tranquillity, for public games and spectacles, than as a soldier 
inured to arms by exercise, and quitting his tent to attack an enemjr. His dis- 
course had indeed, the faculty of affecting his hearers with something ^rateiul 
and tender, but it wanted energy to inspire the force and ardour that inflame 
Jie mind, and only lefl in it an agreeable remembrance of some transient sweet- 
ness and grace^ not unlike that which we retain after hearing the most harmo- 
nious concerts.§ 

It must be confessed, this species of eloquence has its merit, when limited to 
Just bounds ; but as it is veiy difficult and unusual to preserve a due mediocrity 
m this particular, and to suppress the sallies of a rich and lively imagination, 
not always guided by the judgment, this kind of eloquence is apt, therefore, to 
degenerate and become, even from Its own beauties, a pernicious delicacy, 
wmch at length vitiates and depraves the taste. This was the effect, accord- 
ing to Cicero and %iinctilian, who were good judges in this point, of the florid 
and studied graces peculiar to the style of Demetrius. Athens, till hb time, 
had been accustomed to a nonle and majestic eloquence, whose character was 
a natural beauty, without paint and glitter. Demetrius was the first who re- 
volted against this manly and solid eloquence, instead of which he substituted 
a soft and languishing species, that ateited the vigour of the mind, and at length 
rendered false taste piedominantJI 



t Dug. Laert. in Deoiet. Cic. 10 Or&t. pro Kabir. Foit. a. 33. 
)emct]riuc Phalereus in hoc namero haberi potest: dispatator subtilia. orator parora reheaenSi Avici* 
1, nt Theophrasti diicipnlum possis acnoscere. — Offic. 1. i. n. 3. . * 

^emetrifis Phalereus, eniditissimas ine quiclein. sed dod tain annii iiAtitutis, oaam pahntnu I<^M 



• A.M. 37-21. Act. J €.233. Thoecrit.ldjll.XFM. 
_ t I>iflg' Laert. in Deoiet. Cic. io Orat. pro Rabir. ^ Post. o. SS. 
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iielectabar tnagis Atoenienses, quam inflammabat Procenerat «9'un in solera et pulreremt noo at e niiUtan 
tabemacuk), sed ut e Theoplirasti, doctissirai hominis, umbraculis — Suavis vidori_ maluit., quaoi gjavis ; sea 
tuavitate ea. qoa perfunderet aniinos, non qua perfrimireret ; et tantum ot memoriaBi coaciDOitatis suoe, ooa 
(qaemadmodiim da Peride scripsit Eupolii) cum deleutatione acaleos etiam reUnqoeret in aaimis eorum • 
4|aibas essat aaditus. — De Clar. Orat. n. S7 et38, 

Q Hate sstas effudit banc copiam ; etut opinio mea fert. suc'eos ilte et sanguis incorru^s osqoe ad hant 
ss^atem oratonm fait, in qua natoralis inesslt, non fucatus. nltor — Hie, Phalereus. primus «•«*«« "•■•"*"*■■ 
•* aan moUam teo«nmq,BC reddidtt. — De Clar. Omt. n. 3d— -96. 
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Two of Mtxudia^n captain niivWed Ptoleiny, Ly^madma aad fl etencm ^ 
Ifho, tiU tiien, had always been united by treaties and confedeiatioDS : and as 
they were now advancing to the period of their days, for they were both up* 
wards of eiehty years of a^e, we mi^ht reasonably supjpose that they would 
have beevi desirous of endine their lives in the union which had so long sub- 
sisted between them ; instead of which, their mutual destruction by war be- 
came the sole object of their thoughts, on the following occasion. 

'Lysimachus after the marriage of his son A^athocles with Lysandra, one of 
the daughters of Ptolemy, esp<xised another himself, whd6e name was Arsinoe, 
and had several children by ner. The diffisrent interests of these two sisters 
jed them into all sorts of intrigues, to form a powerful party in theur favour, upon 
the death of Lysimachus. What are ambitious wives and mothers not capable 
of attempting ! Their opposition to each other was not the mere effeqt of per- 
sonal interest, but was chiefly fomented by the -differences of their mothers. 
Lysandra was the daughter of Euiydice, and Arsinoe of Berenice. The ar* 
rival of Ptolemy Ceraunus^ the brother of rhiladeiphus, at this court, made Ar- 
sinoe apprehensive that his interest would strengthen too much the party ot 
Lysandra, who was his sister by the same mother ; and that they would accom* 

?lish ^e destruction of herself and her own children, at the death of Lysimachus. 
'his calamity she was determined to prevent, by sacrificing Aga&ocles to het 
suspicions ; and she succeeded in her design, by representing him to her hus- 
band, as one who had formed a conspiracy against his life and crown, by which 
she so much incensed him against his own son, that he caused him to be impri- 
aoned and put to death. Lysandra and her children, with her brother Cerau- 
nus, and Alexander, another son of Lysimachus, took sanctuary in the court of 
Seleucus, and prevailed upon him to aeclare war ^inst Lysimachus. Several 
of the principal officers oi this prince, and even those who had been most de- 
voted to his interest, were struck with so much horror at the murder of his son, 
that they entirely abandoned him, and retired to the court of Seleucus, where 
they strengthened the remonstrances of Lysandra by their own complaints. 
Seleucus was easily induced to undertake this war, for which he was already 
f isKciently disposed, by views of interest.* 

Before ne engaged in this interprise, he resigned his queen Stratonice to his 
son Antiochus, tor a reason I shall soon relate ; and c^onsigned to him, at the same 
time, a considerable part of his empire, reserving to himself no other territo 
ries than the provinces between the^uphrates and the sea.j 

Antiochus was seized with a lii^ering distemper, the cause of which the phy- 
sicians were unable to discover ; for >vfaich reason his condition was thought en- 
tirely desperate. It is easy to' conceive the inquietude of a father, who beheld 
himself on the point of losii^ his son in the flower of his age, whom he had in- 
tended for his successor in his vast dominions, and in whom all the happiness of 
"his life consisted, Erasistratus, the most attentive and skilful of all the physi- 
cians, have carefully considered everr symptom with which the indisposition 
of the young prince was attended, believed at last that he had discovered its 
true cause, ana that it proceeded from a passion he had entertained forsorae lady ; 
in which conjecture he was not deceived. It, however, was more difficult to 
discover the object of a passion, the more violent from die secrecy in which it 
remained. The physician, therefore, to assure himself fully of what ne surmised, 
passed whc^e days in the apartment of his patient, and when he saw any 
lady enter, he carefull]^ observed the countenance of the prince, and never dis 
covered the least emotion in him, except when Stratonice came into the cham 
ber, either alone, or with her consort ; at which times the yoimg prince was, 
as Plutarch observes, always affected with the symptoms described by Sappho, 
as so many indications of a violent passion. Such, for instance, as a suppres- 
sion of voice ; burning blushes ; suffusion of sight ; cold sweat ; a sensible ine- 
ouality and disorder of pulse : with a variety of the like symptoms. When 
the physician was afterwards alone .with his patient, he managed his inquiries 

• Justin. 1. xvv. c 1. Appian. in Sjrr. Paasui. in Attic, p. IS. 
t Plut. b Demet p. VOt>, 907. Appian. in Syr. p, 136—1^ 
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»t(h 90 mtidi dezt«rif7, as at iail drew the aecret from him. AnHodns con* 
iessed his passion fbr queen Stratonice, his mother-in-law, and declared that 
he had in vain employed all his efforts to vanquish it ; he added, that he had a 
thousand times had recourse to eveiy consideration that could be represented 
to bis thoughts, in such a conjuncture ; particularly ^he respect due irom him 
to a father and a sovereign, by whom he was tenderly beloved ; the shameful 
circumstance of indulging a passion altogether unjustifiable, and contrary to all 
the rules of decency aud honour ; the folly of harbouring a design he ought never 
to be desirous of gratifviog ; but that his reason, in its present state of distrac- 
Hon, entirely engrossed by one object, would hearken to nothing : and he con* 
eluded with decbring, that to punish himself, for desires invotuntarjr in one 
sense, but criminal m every other, he had resolved to languish to death, by 
discontinuing all care of his health, and abstaining from eveiy kind of food. 

The phjTsician gained a very considerable point, by penetrating into tlie 
source of his patient^s disorder ; but the application of tne proper remedy was 
much more difficult to be accomplished ; and hotv could a proposal of this na* 
ture be made to a parent and kio^ ! When Seleucus made the next inquiry aiter 
his sou's health, Erasistratus regjied, that his distemper was incurable, because 
it arose from a secret passion which could never be gratified, as the lady he 
loved was not to be obtained. The father, surprised and afflicted at this an- 
swer, desired to know why the lady was not to be obtained ? ** Because she is 
my wife," replied the physician, "and I am not disposed to yield her up to the 
embraces of another.'^ ** And will you not part with her, then." replied the 
king, *' to preserve the life of a son I so tenderly love ? Is this the friendship you 
profess fbr me ?" " Let me entreat you, my lord," says Erasistratus, " toim • 
agine yourself for one moment in my place, would you resign your Stratonice 
to his arms ? If you, therefore, who are a father, would not consent to such a 
sacrifice for the welfare of a son so dear to you, how can you expect another 
should do it ?" " I would resign Stratonice and my empire to hitn, with all my 
soul," interrupted the king. "Your majesty then," replied the physician, ** has 
the remedy in your own bands ; for he loves Stratonice." The fathei* did not 
hesitate a moment after this declaration, and easily ol^tained the consent of hit 
consort ; after which, his son and that princess were crowned king and queen 
of Upper Asia. Julian the apostate relates, in a fragment ot his writings still 
extant, that Antiochus would, not espouse Stratonice till afler the death of his 
father.* 

Whatever traces of reserve, moderation, and even modesty, appear in the 
conduct of this young prince, his example shows us the mistortune of giving 
the least entrance into tne heart to an unlawful passion, capable of discompose' 
ing all the happiness andtranqui!lityof life. 

Seleucus, being now cased ot his inquietude, thought cf nothing but marching 
against Lysimachas. He therefore put himself at the head of a fine amiy , and 
auvanced into Asia Minor. All the country submitted to him as far as Sardis, 
which he besieged and took ; by which means he became master of all the trea- 
sures of Lysimachus.t 

This last, havini^ passed the Hellespont, in order to check the progress of Se 
leucits, gave him oattie in PhiTgia,J but was defeated and slain ; in conse 
<|uence of which, Seleucus rendered himself master of all his dominions. Hit 
greatest pleasure, on this occasion, resulted from his being the only survivor 
of alj the captains of Alexander, and, by the event of this battle, victorious over 
conquerors themselves, for that was the expression he thought fit to use ; and 
tbis advantage was considered by him as the effect of a peculiar providence in 



* In Misop. 

t Justin. !• )tv'n. e. 1, 2. Appian. ia Sjrr. p. 178. Memooo, Excerpta apud Phod. c. *^f. Patiian. in At- 
tic, p. 18. Oroi. 3—23. Polyaen. 4. 9. 

% Porphrirf if Uie oolj author who hat poi ited out the real place where this battle wai £»ofht, wMck 
Kosebius, hjr an eTident miitaln, calU Ktfinr.Si'iv, instead of Kvf ovkStdir, the field of C/nii ; nctttioned bf 
fe«trabo« 1. 3uii. p. 639. 
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hit favoin. * This fast victoiy was undoubtediT the best jostificatkmcf ^ title 

of Nicator, or the Conqueror, which he had already assumed, and which is 
usually given him by historians, in order to distinguish him from the other 
princes of tlie name of Seleucus who reigned after him in Syria.t 

His triumph on this occasion was of no long continuance, for when he went, 
seven months after his victory, to take possession of Macedonia, where he pro- 
posed to pass the remainder of his days in the bosom of his native country, he 
was basely assassinated b^ Ceraunus, on whom he had conferred innumerable 
honours and obligations ; lor he had received him into his court, when he fled 
from his own countiy, and had treated him suitably to his rank. He hatt also 
carried that prince with him in that expedition ; intending, when it should be 
completed, to employ the same forces, for his establishment on the throne of 
his father in Egypt. But as this wretch was insensible of all the favours he had 
received, he had the villany to conspire against his benefactor, whom he assas- 
sinated, as we have already mentioned. 

He had reigned twenty years, from the battle of Ipsus, when the title of kin? 
was secured to him ; and tnirty-one, if the commencement of his reign be fixed 
twelve jrears aAer the death of Alexander, when he became master of Asia , 
from which time the era of the Scleucidse commences. 

A late dissertation of Monsieur de la Nauze |;ives him a reign of more than 
fifty years, by adding to it the nineteen years of his son Antiochus Soter. The 
author pretends, that Seleucus Nicator did not entirely divest himself of the 
government, but began with making a partition of his dominions ; and that he 
afterwards reunited them, even in the lifetime of his son. He has produced 
probable reasons in favour of his opinion ; but as I never engaged in contests of 
this nature, I shall confine myseU to the chronology of Usher, who has been 
my usual gfuide, and who assigns, with Father Petau and Monsieur Vaillant» 
thirty-one years to the reign of Seleucus Nicator. J . 

This prince had extraordinaiy qualities ; and without mentioning his militaiy 
accomplishments, it may be justly said, that he distinguished himi^elf among the 
other Kings, by his j^reat love of justice, a benevolence, clemency, and a pecu- 
liar regard to religion, that endeared him to the people. He bad likewise a 
taste for polite literature, and made it a circumstance of pleasure and gloiy to 
himself, to'send back to the Athenians the library of which Xerxes had dispos- 
sessed them, and which he found in Persia. He also accompanied that present 
with the statues of Harraodius and Aristogiton, whom the Athenians honoured 
as their deliverers. 

The friends of Lysimachus, with those who had served under that prince, at 
first considered Ceraunus as the avenger of his death, and acknowledged him 
for their king ; but his conduct soon caused them tok change their sentiments. 

^ He did not expect to possess the dominions of Lysimachus in peace, while his 
sister Arsinoe and the children she had by Lysimachus were living ; for which 
reason he determined to rid himself at once of them and the apprehensions they 
gave him. The greatest crimes cost the ambitious no remorse. Ceraunu^ feigned 
a passion for his sister, and seemed desirous of espousing her ; and as these 
incestuous marriages were frequent and allowable m Egypt, Arsinoe, who was 
well acquainted with the natural disposition of her brother, protracted, as much 
as possible, the conclusion of that anair, the consequences of which she feared 
would be fatal to herself and children. But the more she delayed, and con- 
cealed her repugnance by plausible pretexts, the more warmly he {>ressed her 
to gratify his passion ; and, in order to remove all suspicion, he repaired to that 
temple which the Macedonians held in the greatest veneration, and there, in the 
presence of one of her intimate friends whom she had Sent to him, he called the 

tutelar gods of the countiy to witness, embracing theirstatues at the same time, 

*^— ^-^^— ^^— ^— — — ^— ^— ^^— ^— — ^^^^^— ^^^-^^— - - ■ ' ' - 

* Letus ea rictoria Seleacus.^ et quod majiu ea victoria putabat, solum «e de coborte Alexaadri reman. 
•iMe, victoramque rictorum extitisse, tton humanum esse opus, sed divinum mnnus, glorifU>atiir; ignarMi 
TroNos, non molto post fraj^tatis humanae se ipsum exemplum futorum. — Jnstia. I. xvii. c. 9. 
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ttid pretesting, with Ae most dreadful oaths and imprecations, that his views, 
with respect to the marriage be solicited, were perfectly pure and innocent. 

Aisinoe placed but little confidence in these promises, though they were ut- 
tered before the altars, and had been ratified with the awful seal of religion ; 
but she was apprehensive, at the same time, that persisting in an obstinate re* 
fiisal would be fatal to her children, for whose welfare she was more solicitous 
thai) her own. She therefore consented at last, and the nuptials were celebrated 
with the greatest magnificence, and with all the indications of the mostunafiiE^cted 
joy and tenderness. Ceraunus placed the diadem on the head of his sister, and 
declared her queen, In the presence of the whole army. Arsinoe felt a real ioy, 
when she beheld herself so gloriously re-established m the privileges of which 
she had been divested by the death of Ljsimachus, her first husband ; and she 
invited her new spouse to reside with her in her own city of Cassandria, to which 
she first repaired, in order to make the hecessair preparations for his arrival. 
The temples, on that occasion, with all the public places and private houses., 
were magnificently adorned, and nothing was to be seen but altars, and victims 
ready for sacrifice. The two sons of Arsinoe, Lysimachus, who was then sixteen 
years of ag[e, and Philip, who was thirteen, both princes of admirable beauty, 
and majestic mien, advanced to meet the king with crowns on their heads, it 
being a day of so much solemnity and joy. Ceraunus threw his arms round 
their necks, and embraced them with as much tenderness as could be well ex- 
pressed by the fondest of fathers. 

The scene of affection terminated here, and was presently succeeded by a 
bloody tragedy. As soon as he entered the city, he seized the citadel, and 
ordered the two brothers to be murdered. Those unfortunate princes fied for 
refuge to the queen, who clasped them in her arms, and vainly endeavoured, by 
covering them with her body, to save them from the daggers of their murderers, 
who kilted them in the bosom of their mother. Instead of being allowed tne 
sad consolation of rendering them the last ofiices, she was first dragged out of 
the city, with her robes all rent, and her hair dishevelled, and then banished 
into Samothrace, .with only two female servants to attend her, mournfully con- 
siderit^ her surviving the princes her sons as the completion of all her cala- 
mities.* 

Providence would not suffer such crimes to ^o unpunished, but called forth 
a distant people to be the minister of its vengeance.! 

The Gauls, finding their own country too populous, sent out a great number 
of people to seek a new settlement in some other land. This swarm of foreigners 
came trom the extremity of the ocean, and after they had proceeded along the 
Danube, arrived at the outlet of the Save, and then divided themselves into 
three bodies. The first, commanded by Brennus and Acichorius entered Pan- 
nonia, now known by the name of Hungary • the second marched into Thrace, 
under Cerethrius ; and Belgius led the third into Illyrium and Macedonia. 

All the nations, near whose territories this people approached, were struck 
with so much terror, that instead of waiting till they were subdued, thev des- 
patched ambassadors to the Gauls, and thought themselves exceedii^ly nappy 
m purchasing their liberty with money. Ptolemy Ceraunus, king of Macedonia^ 
was the only prince who was unaffected at the tiding of this formidable irrup« 
tion ; and running headlong on the punishment the divine vengeance wasi pre- 
paring to inflict upon him, for the murders he had perpetrated, he advanced to 
meet the Grauls with a small bod^of undisciplined troops, as if it had been as 
easy for him to fight hattles, as it was to commit crimes.^ He had even the 
imprudence to refuse a supply of twenty thousand men, which the Dardanians, 
& neighbouring people to Macedonia, offered him ; and answered with an in* 

• Justin. 1. xxir. c. ^—4. 
"t A. M..8735. Ant. J. C. 2T». Justin. 1. xxir et xxr. Pausaa. 1. x. p. 543— 84S. Memn. Exc. wpti 
PJiotiam. Eolora DiaJ. Sic. 1. xxii. Callim. Hymn, in Delum, et Schol. ad euadum. Suidas in TnUt-mtt 
i Solas rex MTaecdoniie Ptolemaas adrentum Galloram. intrcpldtis audivit. hlst^^ae cum paucis et incom 
piMitit. quasi bells mn difieiliut oaan icelera patrarentur, pamddiorum furiir agiUtis, occiinL— Jmtin 
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fultingr air, that Macedonia would be nmcli to be pHied, l£ tfter R kad tcth 
quered all the East, it could need the aid of the Dardanians to defend its frontien ; 
to which he added with a haughty tone of tiiumph, that he would face the enemy 
with the children of those who had subdued the universe under the banners of 
Alexander. 

He expressed himself in the same imperious strain to the Gauls, who first 
offered him peace by deputation, in case he would purchase it ; but conceiv- 
11^ this offer the result ol fear, he replied, that he would never enter into any 
treaty of peace with them, unless they would deliver up some of the principal 
persons of their nation to him as hostages ; and that the^ must likewise send him 
their arms, before he would place any confidence in their promises. This answer 
was received with contempt by the Gauls ; and we may from hence observe 
the methods usually employed by the Deity in chastising the pride and injus- 
tice of princes ; he first deprives them of reason and counsel, and then aban- 
dons them to their vain imaginations. 

A few d^ivs after this event, a battle was fought, wherein the Macedonians 
were entirely defeated, and cut to pieces ; Ptolemy, covered with wounds, was 
taken prisoner by the Gauls, who, after they had cut off his bead, fixed it on a 
lance, and showed it to the array in derision. A very inconsiderable number 
of Macedonians saved themselves \>j flight, but all the rest were either slain or 
made prisoners. The Gauls dispersed themselves, after this victory, in order 
to pillage the adjacent country ; upon which Sosthenes, one of the principal 
persons among the Macedonians, improving the disorder in which they then 
were, destroyed a great number of tneir men, and obliged the rest to quit the 
country. 

Brcnnus then advanced into Macedonia w ith his troops; but this leader is not to 
be confounded wilh the Brennus, who took the city of Rome, about a century be- 
fore. Upon the intelligence he had received of the first success of Belgius, 
and the great booty he had acquired, he envied him the spoils of so rich a 
countiy, and immediately formed a resolution to have a part. And when he 
received the news of that general's defeat, that only senea as a new motive to 
hasten his march ; his impatience to avenge his countrymen uniting with his de- 
sire to enrich hknself. Authors have nq{ informed us what became of Belgms 
9nd his troops, but, in all probability, he was killed in the second engagement, 
after which the remains ot his army were incorporated into that of Brennus. 
However that may be, "Brennus and Acichorius quitted Pannonia, with an army 
of one hundred and fifty thousand foot, and fifteen thousand horse, and entered 
Illyrium, in order to pass mto Macedonia and Greece. 

During a sedition which happened in their march, a body of twentv thousand 
men drew off from the main armv, and marched under Leonor ana Lutarius, 
fnto Thrace, where they joined those whom Cerethrius had already marched 
Info that country ; af^er which they made themselves masters of Byzantium^ 
and the western coasts of tlie Propontis, and then laid the adjacent country 
under contribution. 

This desertion did not prevent Brennus and Acichorius from continuing their 
march ; and they drew, either from Illyrium, or their countiTmen, the Gauls, 
such'ijumerous reinforcements, as increased their army to one hundred and fifty- 
two tn^sand foot, and sixty-one thousand two hundred horsie. The hopes ot 
booty, an^ some advantageous settlement, caused a vast number of soldiers to 
join them an this expedition, and with this army they marched directly to Ma- 
cedonia, where they overpowered Sosthenes with their multitudes, and ravaged 
all the country.* It will soon appear by the sequel that Antigonus reigned in 
Macedonia, Si(tBx the death of Sosthenes. 

The Gauls, after their contjuests in that country, advanced to the strait of 
Thermopylae, with an intention to enter Greece, but were stepped for some 
lime by the troops which had been posted there, to defend that important pass ; 

• A. M. 3726. AnU J. C. 278. 
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tiU «t last they discovered ttie way which the army of Xerxes had ibmerly 
taken in their passage over these raountains ; and the Greeks, to avoid being 
Siirrpunded by the troops detached against them by the Gauls for that purpose^ 
were obliged to retire, and leave them a tree passage. 

Brennus advanced with the main Lodv of the army towards Delphos, in or- 
der to pillage the immea<ie riches of the temple of Apollo, and ordered Aci- 
cborius to follbvv him with the troops under his command ; declaring to him, af 
the same time, with an air of railleiy, that *' the gods ought in reason to impart 
some of their riches to men, who had more occasion for them than themselves, 
and employed them in a better manner.'' Authors have here taken an oppor- 
tunity to relate very astonishing events j for they tell us, that when Brennus ap* 
proached the temple of Delphos, the skies were blackened with a dreadfnl tem- 
pest, and that great numbers of his men were destroyed by hail and thunder. 
To which they add, that this^storm was attended with an earthquake, which 
rent the mountains and threw down the rocks which crushed the Gauls by bun* 
dreds at a time ; and that the remaining troops were seized with such a panic* 
the ensuing niffht, as caused them to mistake their own men for the enemy, in 
• consequence of which they destroyed themselves in such a manner, that before 
the day grew light enough for them to distinguish each other, above half of the 
army had perished in that manner.! 

The Greeks, by whom the temple was highly revered, had assembled from 
all parts to preserve it from being plundered, were animated by an event in 
which heaven itself seemed to declare in their favour, and charged the Gauls 
with so much impetuosity, that though Acichorius had joined Brennus, they 
were unable to sustain the shock, and were slaughtered in vast numbers. Bren- 
nus was wounded in several parts of his bodv^ but not mortally ; when he saw 
that all was lost, and that the design he had formed ended in the destruction of 
his army, he was seized with such despair, as made him resolve not to survive 
bis losses. He accordingly sent for all the ofHcei-s that could be assembled, 
in the confusion which reigned among them, and advised them to kill all the 
\rounded men, and make the best retreat in their power. At the close of thoee 
expressions he drank as much wine as he could, plunged his dagger into his own 
bosom, and expired on the spot. 

Acichorius took the command upon himself, and endeavoured to regain the 
strait of Thermopylae, in order to march out of Greece, and conduct the sad 
remains of that army into their own country. But as he was obliged to pass 
through a large extent of the enemy's territories, and to hazard a battle every 
time be wanted provisions for his troops ; and as they were always reduced to 
the necessity of lying on the ground, though it was then the winter season ; in a 
word, as they were constantly harassed from every quarter, by the inhat)itants 
of the countries through which they marched, they were all destroyed, either by 
famine, cold, distempers, or the sword ; and of all that prodigious number of 
men who er^aged in this expedition, not one escaped with life. 

Some fabulous exaggerations may p jssibly be blended with the other circum- 
stances of this event ; and chiefly with relation to the sudden tempest that arose, 
when the Gauls approached Delphos, and that miraculous fall of the rocks on 
the sacrilegious troops. Perhaps the whole might be no more than a thick 
flight of arrows shot by the enemies, who might likewise roll down upon the 
Gauls huge stones from the tops of the mountains. Such events are entirely 
natural and customary in attacks like this, which the priests, whose interest it 
was to magnify the power of their god, might represent with an air of prodfer, 
and as miraculous interposition, it is certain that any account of this nature 
might be easily imposed upon the credulity of the people, who are always fond 
of givii^ credit to the marvellous, and seldom scrupulously examine the truth of 

such things. 
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* The aAcienU thought iheM kiads of temn were iafttte4 iato Ui# mind hj the god Pan. Other n% 
MMif «re likewiie acnf ned for that name. 
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On the other hand, we hare no sufficent reason to diabelfeye any things whidh 
histoiy relates of this event. The enterprise of Brennus was undoubtedly 
a sacrilegious impiety, ?nd injurious to religion, as well as to the Deity him- 
self ; for he spoke and acted in the manner already represented, not from any 
conviction that those gods were the mere offspring of fable, for he did not think 
better on that article than the Greeks themselves, but from an absolute con- 
tempt of a divinity in general. The idea of a God is impressed on the hearts 
of all men, and they have, through all ages, and in all countries, believed it to 
be their duty to render certain honours to him. The pap^ans were deceived 
in tlieir application of this principle, but all acknowledged the necessity oi it. 
The Deity, therefore, in mere goodness to mankind, may have caused his ven- 
geance to be displayed against those, even among the heathens, who testified 
an open contempt of a Supreme Being, in order to preserve the traces and prin- 
ciples of reJinon in their minds, by some ejTtraordinaiy indications of his anger, 
till it pleasea him to afford them clearer light by the ministration of the Media- 
tor, at the appointed time, reserved for the instruction*of mankind in that pure 
worship whicn the only true God required from them. We likewise see that . 
the Divine Bein&r, in order to preserve among men a due respect for his pro- 
vidence, and a belief of his peculiar attention to all their actions, has been careful, 
from time to time, to punisn perjuries and other ciyin^ offences in a singular 
manner, and even among the paeans themselves : By which means the belief of 
that capital point, the first tie of man with God, was maintained amidst all the 
darkness of pajganism, and the dissoluteness of manners which then prevailed. 
But it is now time to return to the Gauls. 

Leonor and Lutarius, who had established themselves on the Propontis, ad- 
vanced to the Hellespont, and surprised Lysimachia, after which they noade 
themselves masters ot all the Thracian Chersonesus ; but a difference arising 
between the two chiefs, they separated from each other. Lutarius continued 
his march alon^ the Hellespont, and Leonor returned to Byzantium with the 
greatest part of the army.* 

The latter having afterwards passed the Bosphorus, and the other the Helles- 
pont, met again in Asia, where a reconciliation being effected between them, they 
rejoined their forces, and entered into the service of Nicomedes, king of Bithynia, 
who, after he had reduced his brother Zipetes by their assistance, and acquired 
possession of all his father's dominions, assigned to them, for their settlement, 
tliat part of Asia Minor, which took from them the denomination of Gallo Grse 
cia, or Galatia. The canonical epistle of St. Paul to the Galatians was written 
to the descendants of this people ; and St. Jerom, more than six hundred years 
after the time we now speak of, declared, that they continued to speak the same 
laijguagc he had heard at Treves. 

The remainder of those who continued in Thrace, engaffed afterwards in a 
war with Antigonus Gonatus, who reigned in Macedonia, ana the greater part of 
them were then destroyed. Those Tew who escaped, either passed into Asia, 
and rejoined their countrymen in Galatia, or dispersed themselves into other 
r^ions, where no farther mention is made of them. In this manner ended that 
terrible inundation of barbaiians, after they had threatened Macedonia, and all 
Greece, with entire destruction. 

After the death of Sosthenes, who defeated the Gauls, and reigned for some 
time in Macedcmia, Antiochus, the .*on of Seleucus Nicator, and Antigonus Go- 
natus, the son of Demetrius Poliorcetes, formed pretensions to that crown, which 
their fathers had enjoyed, one after the other. Antigonus, who, after the fatal 
expedition of his father into Asia, had reigned ten years in Greece, finding the 
state of his affairs more favourable than those of his competitor, was the first 
who ascended tlie tbroiie ; but each of them raised great armies, and contracted 
powerful alliances, the one to support himself in his new conquest, and the other 
to dispossess him. Nicomedes, kmg of Bithynia, having espoused the parly of 
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Arftigonus In this conjuneture, Antiochus. when he was preparing to enter Mace- 
donia, was unwilling: to leave so powerful an enemy in his rear. Instead, there- 
fore, of passing the Hellespont, he suddenly marched his troops into Bithynia, 
u'hich tfien became the theatre of the war. The forces were at first so equal, 
that neither party would presume to attack the other, and continued for some 
time in that state of inaction. In the mean time, they entered into a treaty by 
which Antigonus espoused Phila, the daughter of Stratonice and Seleucus, and 
Antiochusresigned to him his pretensions to the throne of Macedonia. In this 
manner he remained peaceable possessor, and transmitted it to his posterity, 
who enjoyed it (or several generatioas, to the time of Perseus, the last of this 
race, who was defeated by raulus Emilius, and divested of his dominions, which 
U)e Romans, in a few years after, ibrmed into a province of the empire.* 

Antiochus, havii^g thus disengaged hiraseif from this war, marched against the 
Gauls, who, after settling in the land granted them by Nicomedes, were con- 
tinually making incursions on all sides, by which they extremely incommoded 
their neighbours. Antiochus defeated them with great slaughter, and delivered 
the country from their oppressors. This action acquired him the title of Soter, 
which signifies a deliverer.! 

SECTION VI. — ^PTOLEMY PHILADELFHUS CAUSES THE BOOKS OF THE HOLT SCRIP- 
TURES TO BE TRANSLATED INTO GREEK, 

The tumult of the wars which diversity of interest had kindled among the 
successors of Alexander, throughout the whole extent of their territories, did 
not prevent Ptolemy Philadelphus from devoting his utmost attention to the noble 
library he had founded in Alexandria, and wherein he deposited the most valu- 
able and curious books he was capable of collecting from all parts of the world. 
This prince being informed that the Jews were masters of a work which con- 
tained the*laws ofMoses, and the history of that people, was desirous of having 
it translated from the Hebrew languiftge into the Greek, in order to enrich his 
library with that performance. To accomplish this design, it became necessaiy 
for him to address himself to the high- priest of the Jewish nation ; but the affair 
happened to be attended with great ciifiiculty. A very considerable number 
of Jews had been actually reduced to a state of slaveiyln E^pt, by Ptolemy 
Soter, during the invasions of Judea in his time ; and it was represented to the 
king, that tl^re would be no probability of obtaining from that people either a 
copy or a faithful translation of their law, while he suffered such a number oi 
their countiymen to continue in their present servitude. Ptolemy, who always 
acted with the utmost generosity, and was extremely solicitous to enlarge his 
libraiy, did not hesitate a moment, but issued a decree for restoring all the 
Jewish slaves in his dominions to their full liberty ; with orders to his treasurer 
to pay to their mastep twenty drachms each for their ransoir,. The sum ex- 
pended on this occasion amounted to four hundred talents, so that one hundred 
and twenty thousand Jews recovered their freedom by this bounteous proceed- 
ingf. The kir^: then gave orders for discharging the children bom in slavery 
with their mothers, and the sum employed for this puipose amounted to mure 
than two hundred talents. 

These advantageous preliminaries gave Ptolemy hopes that he should easily 
obtain his reauest from the high-priest, whose name was Eleazar. He had 
sent ambassadors to that pontiff, with a very obliging letfer on hisj[)art, accom- 
panied with magnificent presents. The ambassadors were received at Jeru- 
salem with all imaginable honours, and the king's request was granted with 
the greatest joy. Upon which they returned to Alexandria with an authentic 
copy of the Mosaic law, written in letters of gold, and given them by the high- 
pnest himself, with six ciders of each tribe, that is to say, seventy-two in the 
whole ; and they were authorized to translate that copy into the Greek language* 
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Tbe kte wai^ dMivous of ieeins^ these deputies^ and propoeed to etekof 

them a dimrent question, in order to make trial of their capacitjr. He wai 
satisfied with their answers, in which api^earedjg^at wisdom, and loaded them 
with presents j and'other marks of his friendship. The elders were then con- 
ducted to the isle of Pharos, and lodged in a house prepared for their reception, 
where they were plentifully supplied with all necessaiy accommodations. They 
applied tnemselves to their work without lo»iiu^ time, and in seventy-two davi 
completed the volume which is commonly called the Septuagint Version,* The 
whole was afterwards read and approved, in the presence of the king, who ad 
mired, in a peculiar manner, tbe wisdom of the laws of Moses, and dismissed, 
the seventy-two deputies with extremely magnificent presents ; part of which 
was for themselves, others for the high-priest, and the remainder for the temple. 
Expenses of this nature, though veiy considerable, never luin a state, and do a 
prince great honour. 

The author from whom these facts are extracted is Aristsus, who represents 
himself as one of the officers of the guard to Ptolemy Philadelphus. He adds 
a number of other circumstances which I have omitted, because they sAm 
more improbable than those I have inserted. It is pietended, that the writers, 
whether Jews, as Aristobulus, Philo, and Josephus : or Christians, as Justin, 
kensus, Clement of Alexandria, Hilary, Austin, ami some others, who have 
employed their pens on the subject of the Septuagint version, have founded all 
their relations solely on the veracity of Aristeus, when the work that bears his 
name is thought to be a spurious piece. Some of these authors have added 
circumstances which are generally disbelieved, because they have too much of 
the marvellous in them. Philo declares, that though their translations were 
made in separate apartments, yet the least difference in the sense or style in 
which they were couched was so far from appearing, that, on the contrair, the 
expressions were eveiy where the same, even to a single word ; from whence 
he concludes, that these persons were not mere translators, but men inspired by 
the Spirit of God, who conducted them on that occasion, and dictated the whole 
to them, even to the minutest word.t Justin, and after him tbe other fathers 
already mentioned, suppose that each of the seventy-two interpreters performed 
his version in a separate cell, without the least correspondeiice with each other, 
and yet that all their translations were perfectly conformable to each other in 
every particular. 

I nave frequently declared n\y resolution not to enter into any historical dis- 
quisitions of tnis nature, which require much time and learning, and would there^ 
lore call off my attention too long from my principal object. The reader may 
consult the learned Prideaux, who has treated this subject at laige. All that 
can be depended upon, and which no one has thought fit to contest, is, that a 
translation of the sacred books from the Hebrew into the Greek, was made in 
Egypt, in the time of the Ptolemies ; that we have this translation still extant, 
and that it is the sa{ne which was used in the time of our blessed Saviour, as 
most of the passs^es cited by the sacred writers of the New Testament from the 
original Greek of the Old, are to be found verbatim in this version. It still 
subsists and ' continues to be used in the oriental churches ; as it was also hy 
those in the primitive ages, among whom it passed for a canonical translation. 

This version, therefore, which renders the Scripture of the Old Testament 
mtelligible to a vast number of people, became one of Uie most considerable 
fruits of the Grecian conquests ; and was evidently comprehended in the design 
God had in view, when he delivered up all the East to the Greeks^ and sup« 
ported them in those regions, notwithstandine^ their divisions and jealousies, 
ifaeir wars, and the frequent revolutions that happened among them. In this 
manner did God prepare the way for the preaching of the gospel, which was 
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dieii ftpP^McMof , ttd facUlttte the ankiD of «o niaa^ Btttioai, of difleveiit Ian- 
nia^s and maimers, Into one society, and the same wwship and doctrines; by 
Uie instrumentality 0^ the finest, most copious, and correct lang;uage that ever 
was spoken in the world, and which became commcm to all the countries that 
were conquered by Alexander. 

8ECTI09 yil*— THE TAaiOIT? ^PEDITIONS OF PTRRHUtf. HE 18 SLAIIT AT THE 

SIEGE OF AROOS* 

Ptrrhvs, when he xetumed into Epinis, after he had entirely abandoned 
Macedonia, might have passed his days in tranquillity anione his subjects, and 
enjoyed the sweets of peace, by governing his people agreeably to tlie rules ot 
justice. But a dii^>o8ition so active and impetuous as his own, in coiytmctioB 
with a restless and ardent ambition, was incapable of being at rest itself^ or 
suffering others to be so. This indisposition of mind was, in realihr, a raffu^ 
fever, which knew no intermission. In a word, he grew insupportable to him- 
self) and was continually in pursuit of forei&p olnects, sum! fi^lowing, from countiy 
to countiy, a felicity no where to be found. lie therefore seized, with joy, the 
first opportunity tfaoit offered for plunging himself into new affiurs.* 

The inhabitants of Tarentum were then at war with the Romans, and their 
own counhT not fumishine them with generals of suffident abilities to oppose 
such formidable enemies, they tuilied ihea eyes toward Epirus, and despatched 
ambassadors thither, not only from themselves, but from ail the Greeks in Italy, 
with magnificent presents kur Pyrrhus. They bad orders to tell him, ttiat they 
wanted a leader of experience and reputation : that they had a competent num- 
ber of good troops, and by only assembling tne forces of t}« Lucanians, Mes* 
sapians, Samnites, and Tarentines, were able to bring into tae field an army c^ 
twenty thousand horse and thirty-five thousand foot. The joy with which Pymius 
received a proposal so agreeable to his disposition, and so conformable to hia 
character, may be easily imagined, the Epirots, by his example, conceived a 
warm desire and violent passion for this war. 

A Thessalian, named Cineas, was then at the court of Pyrrhus. He was a 
man of great capacity, and havii^ been the disciple of Demosthenes, was dis- 
tinguished from all the orators of that time, not only iar coming the nearest to 
the force and eloquence of that great master, but for having been most success- 
ful in deriving, from so excellent a school, the solid principles wd best maxims 
01 true politics. This person was much attached to Pynfaus, who had employed 
him on embassies to several cities with whom he had negotiations to transact. 
Cineas, through the whole course of these^mplovments, confirmed, by his con- 
duct, the truth of tfaisexpressionof Euripides, ** that the elocjuence of an enemy. . 
IS no less prevalent than his sword.'' And Pyrrhus accon^ngly declared, that 
he had gained mpre cities by the eloquence of Cineas, than be could possibly 
have conquered oy the force of arms. For this reason, he entertained the great- 
est esteem for his person, conferred many honours upon him, and employed him 
in the most important affah^ A man of this character is always an estimable 
treasure, and would constitute the happiness of a prince and his people, were 
his counsels admitted to take place. 

Cineas,' perceiving that Pyrrhus was preparing to pass into Italy, and finding 
him one day disengaged from affairs, and m a temper not to be offended with 
hmecent liberties, entered into a free conversation with that prince. ' * Your ma- 
jesty intends," said he, *' to march against the Romans ; should the gods be 
80 gracious as to render you victc»*ious, what advantage would you derive from 
TOOT conquest ?"^ " Were the Romans once subdued by ray aims," replied 
ryrrhus, " all Italy would then be ours." " Supposing ourselves masters <rf 
tnit country,'' continued Cineas^'* how should we proceed next?" Pyrrhus. 
vtbo did not yet perceive his drift, continued, *^ Sicily will then present itseli 
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to iMy and yoa know tbe impoitiuKe of fliat ishniJ* *^ Bnitiil] our exp^* 
tkms,*' added Cineas, ** end with the coaquest ofSiciiy?" ''No, certainly,'' replied 
f^ynhus, with ao air of OTiotioo ; '* can we stop short in so elorious a career^ If 
the gods are pleased to crown us with success, these would be txil^jr preludes 
•to more glorious enterprises. Carthage, wiHi all Africa, Macedonia, my an* 
cient domain, ^very province in Greece, shall be partof our iuture conquests.*' 
** And when we hare conquered all we can, how shall we dispose of ourselTes?" 
*' Dispose of ourselves ! we shall live at our ease. We will pass whole days 
In feasts and agreeable conversation, and think of nothing but eiijoying our- 
selves." ''Ahl my Lord,'* interrupted Cineas, '' and what jprevents us now horn 
living at ease, making feasts, celebrating festivals, and enjoying all your ma- 
jesty has mentioned ? Why should we go so far in search of a nappiness already 
In our power, and pay so dear for what we may now enjoy witoout tbe least 
trouble ?" 

- This discourse of Cineas affected, but did not correct PVrihus. He could 
make no reasonable objection to what he had heard , but his natural ardour, 
more affecting, more durable, ui|[ed him on in pursuit of a phantom of gloiy, 
diat was always presenting a delusive and shming outside to his view, and would 
not permit him to emoy the least repose, either by ni^ht Or day. 

Monsieur Paschal nas ccmsidered tnis reflectbn of Cineas, in the twenty-sixth 
chapter of bis Thoughts, wherein he has explained, in an admirable manner, 
the origin of the tumultuous employments of mankind, and of all which the 
world calls diversion or pastime. '' The soul," says that great man, '* discovers 
nothing in herself that can furnish her with contentment. Whatever she beholds 
tiiere, afflicts her when she considers it sedately. This obliges her to have re- 
course to external enjoyments, that she may lose in them Uie remembrance of 
her real state In this oblivion consists her joy ; and to render her miserable 
it suffices to ohhge her to enter into, and converse with herself." 

He then proceeds to justify the truth of this reflection, by a variefy of exam* 
pies ; after which, he adds the following remarks : *' When Cineas told Pyrrhus, 
who proposed to live at ease when he had conquered a large part-of the world, 
that It would be better for him to hasten his intended happiness, by enjoying the 
repose in his power, without going in quest of it through so many fatigues ; he 
gave him a counsel that admitted of man^ difficulties, and which seemed almost 
as irrational as die desi^ of that ambitious youth. Each of them supposed 
that man was capable of being satisfied with himself, and his present enjoy- 
ments, without filling up the void of his heart with imaginaiy hopes ; which is 
certainly false. Pynhus could not be happy, either beiore or after he had con- 
quered the world ; and perhaps the life of ease recommended to him by his 
minister, would have proved less satisfactoiy to him than the huny of all the 
wars and expeditions he meditated." 

It is certain, however, that neither the philosopher, nor the conquerer, were 
In a condition to know Ihe heart of man to the bottom. Pyrrhus, therefore, 
immediately despatched Cineas to the Tarentines, with a body of three thou- 
sand foot $ soon after which, a large number of flat bottomed vessels, galleys, 
and all sorts of transport-ships, arriving from Tarentum, he embaiked on board 
that fleet twenty elepliants, three thousand horse, twenty thotpsand heavy-armed 
foot, two thousand archers, and five hundred slingers. 

^ All being ready, he set sail ; but as soon as he advanced into the open sea, a 
violent storm arose from the north, and drove him out of his course. The yessel 
in which he was, yielded at first to the fuiy of the storm ; but the caie of the 
pilot and mariners was employed so effectually, that he at last gained the coast 
of Italy, after a voyage ofinfinite fatigue and danger. The other ships were 
incapable of holding the same course. At last a strong ^ale sprune up {rata 
the land, and the waves beat so violently against the head of tne king's ship, 
'^^'it they expected it "to founder immediately. Pyrrhus did not hesitate a mo- 
t in this extremity, but threw himself into the sea, and was immediately 
^ by his friends and guards, who were enmlous to save him at the haasard 



«f Aeiroimli¥«s ; but &e nl^t, whidi was extmniely diik, and Hie impetuotti 
bjurstin^ of the waves upon the coast, from whence they were repelled with a 
kkid roar, made it very aifficuit for them to assist him ; the kii^, however, aiter 
having struggled with the winds and waves for a considerable part of the night, 
was cast, the next morning, on the shore, the wind beir^ then consideramhf 
abated. The lon^ fatigue he had sustained, weakened him to such a deme, 
that nothine but his courage, always great and invincible, prevented him mim 
linking unoer it. 

In the mean time the Messapians, on whose coast the waves had cast him, 
hastened to him with the utmost speed, to tender him all the assistance in their 
power. They also went to meet some of his ships that escaped the storm ; but 
the cavalry they found on board were very inconsiderable in number ; the in- 
fantiy, however, amounted to two thousand men, and had two elephants widi 
them. Pyrrhus, after he had drawn tliem up in a body, led them directly to 
Tarentum. 

Ciueas, as soon as he received intelli^nce of his approach, advanced to him 
with his troops, Pyrrhus, when he arrived at Tarentum, was extremely sur- 
prised to find the inhabitants solely employed in pleasures, in which it was 
their usual custom to indulge, without the least prudence or interruption. And 
they took it now for granted, that while Pyrrhus foi^bt for them, they might 
i][uietly continue in their own houses, solely employed in bathing, using exqui- 
site perfumes, feasting, and recreations. Pyrrous did not intend to lay them 
under any constraint, till he had received intelligence that his ships were safe, 
and till the greatest part of his army had joined him. He then treated them 
like one determined to be their master. He b^an with shutting up all the 
public gardens, and places of exercise, where the inhabitants usually entertained 
themselves with news, and regulated military affairs as they walked* together. 
He also suspended their feasts and public ^ows, and was altogether as severe 
upon the assemblies of newsmongers. In a woid. he compelled them to take 
arms, and behaved at all musters and reviews with very inexorable severity to 
those who failed in their duty. In consequence of which, several, who had not 
been accustomed to so rigorous a discipline, withdrew from the city; thinkii^ 
it an insupportable sehritade, to be/iebarred from the full enjoyment of theif 
efieminate pleasures. 

Pyrrhus, about this time, received inlbrmation that Levinus the consul was 
advancing against him with a powerful army, and that he was then in Lucania, 
where be burned and destroyed all the country around him. Though the allies 
of Pyrrhus had not sent him any succours at that time, yet as he thought it 
very dishonourable to permit the enemy to approach nearer him, and commit 
their ravages in his view, he took the field witn the few troops be had. But 
before he entered upon any hostilities, he despatched a herald to demand of 
the Romans, whether they would consent, before the commencement of the war, 
to an amicable accommodation of the differences between them and the Greeks 
of Italy, by referring the whole affair to his judgment and decision ? To which 
jLevinus the consul made this reply, ** That the Romans neither took Pyrrhus 
for an arbiter, nor feared him as an enemy." 

Pyrrhus, upon receivii^this answer, advanced with his troops, and encamped 
in a plain between the cities of Pandosia and Heraclea; and when he heard 
that die Romans were very near him, and encamped on the oUier side of the 
river Siris. he mounted his horse, and approached the bank to take a view of 
their situation. When be saw the appearance of their troops, their advanced 

Siards, the fine order. observed universally, and the commodious situation of 
eir camp, he was astonished at what he saw ; and addressing himself to one 
of his friemls who was then near him, "Mfegacles," said he, 'Hhe disposition of 
these barbarians is by no means barbarous ; we shall see whether the rest will 
correspond with this appearance."* Already anxious for his future success, hQ 
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mol?«d to wtH A* airifal of hk dfies ; ftmkhirHii]fieieiitattet1ime,b 
post a body of troops on the bank of the river, to oppose the Romans, if tbcy 
should attempt to pass; but this precaution was then too late, for the Roinan 
infantnr had already forded the stream, and the cavalry passed it where they 
found It practicable. The advanced troops of Pyrrbus, therefore, not finding 
themselves sufficiently strong, and fearing: to be surrounded by their enemies, 
were obliged to join the mam army with great precipitation ; so that Pvrrhus, 
who arrived there a few moments before with the rest of his troops, had no 
time to dispute the passage with the enemy. 

^ As soon as he saw a great number of Roman bucklers glitteriiv: on this side 
of the river, and their cavaliy advancing toward him in fine order, ne closed 
his ranks, and begsm tne attack. The lustre and beauty of his arms, which 
were veiy magnificent, distinguished bim in a conspicuous manner ; and bis 
actions made it evident, that tne reputation he had acquired did not exceed bis 
merit For while he engaged in the battle, without sparing his own person, and 
boone down all before him, he was attentive to the functions of a. general ; and 
amidst the greatest dani^ers was perfectly cool, issued his commands with as 
much tranquillity as if he had been in his palace, and sprung from place to 
place, to reinstate what was amiss, and sustain those who sufiered most. 

During the heat of the engagement, one of the Italian horsemen, with a lance 
jn his hand, singled out Pyrrbus from all the rest of the troops, and followed 
him with the utmost ardour wherever he went, directing all his own motions by 
ihose of the king. And having at last found a favourable opportunity, he aimed 
a furious stroke at him, but wounded only his horse. At the same time Leo- 
natus of Macedon killed the Italian's horse. Both horses being down, Pjrrhus 
was immediately surrounded by a troop of his friends, who carried him off, 
and killed the Italian, who fought with great braveiy. 

This adventure taught Pyrrbus more precaution than he had practised before* 
and obliged him to be more careful of himself ; which is an indispensable duty 
In a eeneral, on whose welfare that of a whole army depends.^ When he b^ 
held his cavalry- give way, he ordered his infantiy to advance, and immediately 
drew it up. Then giving his mantle and arms to Megacles one of his friends, 
he put on those of uie latter, and viggurously charged the Romwis, who re* 
ceived him with great intrepidity. The battle was obstinately disputed on 
both sides, and the victoiy long continued doubtful* Authors say that each army 
gave way seven times, and as often returned to the chaive. 

Pynbus, by changing his arms, took a proper method for the preservation of 
his life ; though, in the event, it almost proved fatal to him, and was oii the 
point of wresting the victoiy out of his bands. The enemy threw themselves 
m throngs about Megacles, whom they took to be the king ; and he was at last 
wounded by a horseman, who left him upon the spot^ after he bad torn off his 
arms and mantle, which he carried full speed to Levmus the consul ; and as he 
showed them to him, cried out that he had slain Pyrrbus. These spoils being 
home in triumph through all the ranks, filled the whole Roman army with inex- 

gressible joy. All tbe field resounded with acclamations of victoiy, while the 
f^cian troops were struck with universal consternation and discouragement. 
Pyrrfaus, who perceived the terrible efiect of this mistake, flew bare-headed 
through all the lines, holding out at the same time his hand to the soldiers, and 
inaking himself known to tnem by his voice and gestures. The battle was 
then renewed, and the elephants were chiefly instrumental in deciding the vic- 
tory. For when Pynhus saw the Romans oroken by those animals, and that 
the horse instead of approaching them, were so terrified tliat they ran away 
with their riders, he immediately led up the Thessaliau cavaliy against them, 
while they were in confusion, and put them to flight, after having made a gpreat 
daughter of them. 

pionysius Halicamassus writes, that near fifteen thousand Romans were 
killed m this battle, and that Pyrmus lost thirteen thousand of his men. Bui 
other bttteriaBS naeke the lota lessoa both sides. 



VjnUm ImMdhtity nade luBMelf maiter of fl» mtm/n cM^, wliidi 

they liad abandoned, brougpht over seveial cities from their alliance^ FaTa([;ed 
all the countiy around him, and advanced to within fiileen leagues of Rome* 

The Lucaraans and Samnites haviog joined him after the battle, he. severely 
reproached them for their delay* But his air and aspect evinced, that be was 
exceedingly delighted, that his troops in coqjunction with the Tarentines alone, 
bad defeated so well-disciplined and numeious an axmy of the Romafltt, with- 
out the assistance of other allies. 

The Romans, however, were not dejected at the great loss they had sus- 
tained ; and, instead of recalltnfl^ Levinus, were solely intent gn fweparations 
tor a second battle. This exaltea turn of soul, which manifested so much steadi- 
ness and intrepidity, surprised, and even terrified Pynfaus. He tberafore, 
thought it jprudent to despatch a second embassy, to sound their dispositions, 
and to see if they would not iodine to some expedient for an amicable accpm- 
modation, and in the mean time returned to Tarentum. Cineas, therefore, being 
sent to Rome, had several cooierences with the principal citizens, and sent pre 
sents in ibe name of the kiiiff, to them and their wives : but not one Roman 
would receive them. They all, even their wives, replied, that when Rome had 
made a public treaty witn the king, it would be tmie enough to express bis 
satisfaction with regard to them. 

When Cineas was introduced to the senate, be acquainted them with the pro- 
posals of his master, who offered to deliver up his prisoners to the Romans with- 
outany ransom^ and to aid them in the conauest of all Italy ; requiring at the • 
same time, no other return than their frienoship, and a sufficient securi^ for 
the Tarentines. Several of the senators seemed inclined to a peace ;. ana this 
was no unreasonable disposition. The^ had lately been defeated in a great 
battle, and were on the point of hazarding another of much more importance* 
They had likewise reason to be apprehensive of many fatal events : the forces 
of Pynhus having been considersubly augmented by the junction of several of 
bis Italian allies. 

The Roman courage, in this conjunction, seemed to want the animatii^ spirit, 
of the celebrated Appius Claudius, an illustrious senator, whose great dige and 
want of sig;bt had obliged him to confine himself to his family, and retire fiom 
public affairs ; but when he understood, by the confused report which was then 
dispersed through the city, that die senators were disposed to accept the offers 
of Pyrrfaus, he caused himself to be carried into the assembly, which kept a 
profound sdence the moment he appeared. There the venerable old man. 
whose zeal for the honour of his countiy seemed to have inspired him with all 
bis ancient vigour, made it evident, by reasons equally solid and affecting, that 
tbey were on the point of destroying, by an infamous treaty, all the gloiy which 
Rome had ever acquired. '* Where," said be, with a warmth of noble indiff- 
nation/' where is the spirit that suggested the bold language you once uttered, 
and woose accents ran^ throug^h alTthe world : when you declared, that if the. 
great Alexander himself had invaded Italy, when we were young, and our fa- 
thers in the viffour of their age, be would never have gained the reputation of 
bein^ invincible, but have added qew lustre to the glory of Rome, either b^ 
his flight or death I Is it possible, then, that ^ou should now tremble at the mere 
name of Pyrrbus, who has passed his days in cringing to one of the guards of 
that Alexander, and who now wanders, liJce a wretched adventurer, firom coun- 
tiy to countiy, to avoid the enemies he has at home, and who has the insolence* 
to {Homtse you the conquest of Italy, with those veiy troops who have not 
been able to secure him a small tract of Macedonia I" He added manj other 
&ii^ of the same nature, which awakened the Roman bravery, and dispelled 
the apprehensions of the senators ; who unanimously returned this answer to 
Cineas, ''That Pynhus should first retire from Italy ; after which^if he should 
find himself disposed for peace ^e might send an embassy to solicit it : bul 
that, as long as he continued in arms in their countiy, the Romans wo<^ main 
taiD the war against him with all their forces, though he should even vanquif'^ 
thousand such leaders as Levinus." 



It It tftM that CIumui, daring^ his continuance at Rome, in ofder to negotiafa 
a peace, took all the methods of a man of wisdom and aadress, to infonn him- 
self of toe mannen and customs of the RonianS) their public as well as private 
conduct, with the finrn and constitution of their eovemment ; and that he was 
industrious to obtain as exact an account as possible of the forces and reyemies 
of the republic. When he returned to Tarentum, behave the king a faithful 
relation of all the discoveries he had made in his conferences with the princi- 
pal men of Rome, and tdd him, among other particulars/' that the senate 
teemed to him an assembly of kings." A just and noble idea of that august 
body! And with respect to the numerous inhabitants who filled the strefets, ana 
all parts of the country, he added, '* I greatly fear we are fighting with a hy-' 
dm.'* Cineas, indeed, had some reason for this remark, for the consul Levi- 
Dus had at that time an army in the Aeld, twice as numerous as the fiirst. and 
Rome had still an infinite number of men capable of bearing arms, and iorm- 
iQgmany armies as powerful as that which had been newly levied. 

The return of Cineas to Tarentum was immediately succeeded by the arri- 
val of ambassadors to Pynfaus from the Ronians, among whom was Fabricius, 
wIk), as Cineas inlbrmed the king, was highly esteemed at Rome as a very vir- 
tuous man, and well experiencetf in militaiy affairs, but that his fortune was ex- 
tremely low. Pyrrbus received them with extraordinaiy marks of distinction, 
and treated them witii all possible honour. The ambassadors, at their au- 
dience, said every thing necessary in the present conjuncture ; and as they 
imag^ined hts thoughts were elate by the victory he had obtained over their 
troops, they represented to him the vicissitudes and inconstancy of fortune, 
which no prudence of man could foresee ; that the greatest overmrows in the 
field were incapable of sinking the Roman fortitude, and conseouently it could 
never be alarmed at any minor disadvantage ; that the examples ot so many 
enemies whom they had defeated, should teacn Pynbus torenect on the enter- 
prise he was forming ; that he would find, at worst, that they were enemies pre- 
pared to receive him, and in a capacity to defend tiiemselves. They concluded 
their remonstrances with leavinj^ it to liis choree, either to receive a ransom for 
their soldiers, who were then his prisoners of war, or to exchange them for 
such of his troops as the Romans had taken from him. 

Pyrrhus, after a consultation with his friends, answered the ambassadors to this 
effect : '* Romans, it is with an ill grace you demand the prisoners I have taken 
fix>m you, as you intend to employ them against me, after your refiisal of the 
peace I have proposed. If our mutual interest had been the subject of your 
attention, you never would have had recourse to such evasions. Be it your care 
to end, by an amicable treaty, the war you are maintaining against me and nay 
allies, and I promise to restore you all the prisoners, as well your citizens as 
^our confederates, without the ransom you o£fer me. If you reject this condi- 
tion, it is in vain for you to imagine that Pyrrhus will ever be prevailed upon to 
release so great a number of soldiers."* 

When he had returned this answer to the ambassadors, he took Fabriciut 
aside, and addressed him in the following manner : ** As for you, Fabricius, I am 
sensible of your merit. I am likewise informed that you are an excellent 
general, and perfectly qualified for the command of an army ; that justice and 
temperance are united in your character ; and that you pass for a person of 
consummate virtue. But I am likewise as certain of your poverty ; and nnust 
confess, that fortune, in this particular alone, has treated you with injustice, 
by misplacing you in the class of indigent senators. In order, therefore, to sup* 
ply that sole deficiency, I am ready to give you as nmch gold and silver as will 
raise you above the richest citizen of Rome ; being fully persuaded, that do 
expense can be more honourable to a prince, than that which is em^^loyed in 
the relief of great men, who are compelled by their poverty to lead a life un« 
worthy of their virtue ; and that this is the noblest purpose to which a king 
can possibly devote his treasures. At the same time, I must desire you to be^ 
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liev«kttat I have no intention to exact anfoijjiut or dUionoanible smriee from 
you, as a return of gratitud.e. I expect nothii^ from you but what is peifectly 
consistent with your honour^ and wnat will add to your authority and import* 
ance in your own country. Let me therefore conjure you to assist me with 
your credit in the Roman senate, ^ich has hitherto assumed an air of too much 
inflexibility with relation to the treaty I proposed, and has never consulted the 
rules of moderation in any respect. ^ Make them sensible, I entreat you, that 
I have eiven m^r solemn word to assist the Tareutines, and other CTreeks, who 
are settled in this part of Italy : and that I cannot in honour abandon them on 
any account, and especially as 1 am now at the head of a potent army, that 
has already gained one battle. 1 must,hoVi[ever, acquaint >rou, that I am called 
by some pressing affairs to my own dominions ; and it is this circumstance 
which makes me wish for peace with the greater solicitude. As to any other 
particulars, if my quality as a king causes me to be suspected by the senate, 
oecause a number of other princes have openly violated the faith of treaties 
and alliances, without the least hesitation : become ray security yourself on 
this occasion ; assist me with your counsels in all my proceedings, and com- 
mand my armies under me. I want a virtuous man, and a faithful friend, and 
you as much need a prince, whose liberalities may enable you to be more use- 
ful, and to do more good to mankind. Let us^ therefore, consent to render mu- 
tual assistance to each other, in all the future conjunctures of our lives." 

Pyrrhus,havipg expressed himself in this manner, Fabricius, after a few mo- 
ments silence, replied to him in these terms : ^*It is needless for me to make 
amr mention of the experience I may possibly have in the conduct of public or 
pnvate affairs, since you have been informed of that from others. With respect 
also to my poverty, you seem to be so well acquainted with it, that it would be 
unnecessary for me to assure you I have no money to improve, nOT any slaves 
from whom I derive the least revenue : that my Whole fortune consists in a 
house of no considerable appearance, and in a little spot of ground that fuf 
nishes me with my support. But if you believe my poverty renders my condi- 
tion inferior to that ot any other Roman, and that, wnile I am dischaiging the 
duties of an honest man, 1 am the less considered, because I happen imt to be 
of the number of the rich, permit me to acquaint you, that the idea you conceive 
of me is not just ; and that, whoever may have inspired you with that opinion, or 
if you only suppose so yourself, you are deceived in it. Though I do not pos- 
sess riches, I never did imagine my indigency a prejudice to me, whether I con- 
sider myself as a public or a private person. Did my necessitous circumstances 
ever induce my country to exclude me from those glorious employments, which 
are the noblest objects of the emulation of great souls ? I am mvested with the 
highest dignities, and see myself placed at the head of the most illustrious em 
bassies. 1 assist also at the most Bugusi assemblies, and even the most sacred 
functions of divine worship are confided to my care. Whenever the most im- 
portant affairs are the subject -of deliberation, I hold my rank in councils, and 
offer my opinion with as much fre^om as another. I preserve a parity with 
the richest and most ]30werful persons in the republic ; and, if any circumstance 
causes me to complain, it is my receiving too much honour and applause from 
my fellow-citizens. The employments I discharge cost me nothing of mine, 
no more than any other Roman. Home never reduces her citizens to a mmous 
condition, by raising them to the magistracy. She gives all necessary supplies 
to those she employs in public stations, and bestows mem with liberality. Kome^ 
in this particular, differs from many other cities, where the public is extremely 
poor, and private persons immensely rich. We are all in a state of affluence, 
as long as the republic is so, because we consider her treasuies as our own. 
The rich and the poor are equally admitted to her employments, as she judses 
iliem worthy of trust, and she knows no distinction between her citizens, put 
those of merit and virtue. As to my private affairs, 1 am so far from repining 
at my fortune, that I think I am the happiest of men when I compare myseli 
Wftii the* ridi» ffiid iod a certain satisfaction, and even pride, i* that fiorton^ 
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Mr HM« field, poor and unfertile as it is, supplies me witb nvhatever I wan( 
wnen I am careful to cultirate it as I ought, and to lay up the fruits it produces. 
What can I want more ? Every kind of food id a^eable to my palate, when sea- 
soned by hunger ; I drink wi& delight when I &irst, and ehjov all the sweetness 
of sleep when fatie^ed with toil, fcontent myself with a habit that covers me 
from the rigours m winter ; and all the various kinds of furniture necessaiy for 
the same juses, the simplest is, in my opinion, the most commodious. I should 
bt unreasonable and unjust, should I complain of fortune, while she supplies 
me with all that nature requires. * As to superfluities, I confess she has not fur- 
B^ed me with any ; but then she has not formed me with the least desire tc 
enjoy them. Why should I then complain ? It is true the want of this abun- 
dance renders me incapable of relieving the necessitous, which is the only ad- 
▼anta^ the rich may be envied for enjoyiiM^. But when I impart to the repub- 
lic, ami my friends, some portion of the little I possess, and render my countnr 
ftll the services I am capable of performing ; m a word, when I discharge all 
the duties incumbent on me to the best of my ability, wherein can my con 
science condemn me ? If riches had ever been the least part of my ambition, 
I have so long been employed in the administration of the republic, that I have 
had a tbousaml opportunities of amassing great sums, and even by irreproach- 
able methods. Coidd any man desire one more favourable than that which oc- 
curred a few jears ago ? The consular dignity was conferred upon me, and I 
was sent against thelSamnites, the Brutii, and, the Lucanians, at the head of a 
numerous army. We ravaged a large tract of land, and defeated the enemy 
in several battles ; we took man^ flourishing and opulent cities by assault ; 1 
enriched the whole army with their spoils ; I returned eveiy citizen the money 
he had contributed to the expense of the war ; and after I had received the 
honours of a triumph, I brought four hundred talents into the public treasury. 
After having neglected so considerable a booty, of which I had full power to 
appropriate any part to myself; after havii^ despised such immense riches so 
justly acquired, and sacrificed the spoils of the enemy to the love of glory, in 
imitation of Valerius Publicola, and many other great men, whose disinterested 
generosity of mind has raised the fflory of Rome to so illustrious a height : would 
It nowbecome me to accept of tne gold and silver you offer me ? What idea 
would the world entertain of me ? and what an example would 1 set Rome's ci- 
tizens ? How could I bear their reproaches, how even their looks, at my return * 
Those awful magistrates, our censors, who are appointed to inspect our disci- 
pline and manners with a vigilant eye, would they not compel me to be ac- 
countable, in the view of all the world, for the presents you solicit me to ac- 
cept ? You shall keep, then, if you please, your riches to yourself, and I my 
poverty and my reputation." 

I take it for granted, that the historian furnished Pyrriius and Fabriciu^ with 
these speeches ; but he has only painted their sentiments, especially those of 
the latter, in strong colours. For such was the character of the Romans in those 
glorious ages of tTO republic. Fabricius was really persuaded, there was more 
glorjr and grandeur in being able to despise all the gold of a king, than there 
was in reigning over an empire.* 

Pynhus, being desirous the next day to surprise the Roman ambassador, who 
kad never seen an elephant, ordered the captain of those animals to arm (he 
largest of them, and lead him to the place where he intended to converse with 
Fabricius-; the officer was then to place him behind a large hailing of tapes 
tiy, that he miglit be ready to make his appearance at a certain signal. This 
was accordingly executed ; and the signal being given, the tapestiy was drawn 
aside, and presented to view the enormous animal, who stretched out his trunk 
over the head of Fabricius, and shook the apartment with a most terrible cry. 
Fabricius, instead of discovering the least surprise or consternation, turned very 
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tMfy to l^rrfius, ana said to him, with a smile, " Neither your gold yesterday, 
nor your elephant to-day, alter me/** ' 

While they were sitting at table in the evening, the conversation turned upon 
a variety of subjects ; and after some conference on the affairs of Greece, and 
tiic several philosophers of note* Cineas introduced the opinions of Epicurus. 
'unl related the particular opinions ot his disciples, in regard to the gods, and 
Wie government of the world; declaring;, that they represented pleasure as the 
(iid and sovereign good of man, and declined ail dignities and employments, 
as destructive to happiness. To this he added, that they never ascribed to the 
divinity, either love, or liatred, or wrath ; but maintained, that he was entirely 
reprdiess of mankind ; and that they assigned to him a life of tranquillity, m 
which he passed all ages void of occupation, and plunged in an endless variety 
of delights and pleasures. The soft and voluptuous lives of the TarentJnes 
might probably occasion this discourse. While Cineas was going on with this 
subject, Fabricius, to whdm such a doctrine was altogether new, exclaimed with 
a loud voice, " Great Hercules, may Pyrrhus and the Samnites follow this doc- 
trine, as long as they shall make war with the Romans !" 

Who of us moderns, were we to judge of the manners of the ancients by those 
which prevail in our age, would expect to hear the conversation, at table, be- 
tween great warriors, turn not only on political subjects, but points of erudition ; 
for, at that time, philosophical inquiries were considered as the principal part 
of learning ? Are not such discourses as these, seasoned with improving reflec- 
tions, and enlivened with sprightly replies, equal at least to those table conver- 
sations, which frequently continue as long as the entertainment, and are passed 
without much expense of genius, in exclamations, worthy of Epicureans, on the 
delicacy of the provisions, and the admirable flavour of the wines and other 
liouors? 

Pyrrhus was struck with so much admiration at the greatness of soul which 
he discovered in the Roman ambassador, and was so charmed with his manners 
and his wisdom, that he became more impatient than ever to contract an alliance 
with his city. He therefore took him apart, and conjured him, a second time, 
to mediate an accommodation between the two states, and consent to reside at 
his court, where he should hold the first rank among all his friends and cai)tains. 
" I would not advise you to persist in that request, replied Fabricius, whisper- 
ing in his ear, with a smile, *' and you seem to be but little acquainted with your 
own interest ; for if those who now honour and admire you, should once happen 
to ^tnow nre, perhaps they might be more desirous of paving me for their King 
than yourself." 

The prince, instead of being offended at' this reply, esteemed him the more 
for making it, and would mtrust the prisoners with none but him, that he might 
be certain they would be sent back to him, af>er they had embraced their re- 
lations and friendsf'and celebrated the Saturnalia, in case the senate should con- 
tinue averse to a peac^. They were accordingly sent to him at the expiration 
of the festival, the senate havmg orderi&d eveiy prisoner to return to Pyrrhus, 
upon pain of death. 

The command of the army being conferred on Fabricius the following jrear, 
an unknown person came into his camp, with a letter from the king's physician^ 
who oflfered to take Pyrrhus off by poison, if the Romans would promise him a 
recompense proportionable to the service J[ie should render them, by puttir^ an 
end to so destructive a war without any danger to themselves. Fabricius, who 
always retained the same probity and justice, even in time of war, whicn fur- 
nishes so many pretexts for departing from them, and as he knew there were 
some rights which ought to be preserved inviolable, even with enemiesttbem* 
selves, was struck witn a just horror at such a proposal ; and as he would not 
suffer the king to conquer him with gold, he thought it would be infamous in 
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himielf to conquer the kinr bjr poison.* After some conference^ tbereferr 

with his colleague £milius, ne wrote a letter to Pyrrhus, to caution him against 
that base treacheiy. His letter was conceived in these terms : 

CAIVS FABRICnrS ilND QUINTUS fMILIVS, CONSULS ; TO KING PTRRHUS, HEALTH. 

** You seem to ionn a wrong judgment bojth of friends and enemies ; and this 
will be your own opinion, when you have read the letter which has been written 
to us. For you will then be sensible, that yod are canying on a war against peo- 
ple of virtue and honour, at the same time that you repase entire confidence iij 
the worst of men. The information we now send you, results more from our 
Section for ourselves, than for you ; for we were unwilling that your death 
should give the world occasion to defame us ; and we would not have it imagined 
that we had recourse to treachery, through despair of terminating this war hap- 
pily by our valour." 

Fyrrhus having received this letter, and finding ]4f to be a true representation 
of the fact, caused his physician to be punished, and sent back all his prisoners 
to the consul without ransom, as a testimonial ot his ||;ratitude to Fabncius and 
the Romans. He likewise deputed Cineas to negotiate a peace ; but the Ro- 
mans, who would never accept either a favour from their enemy, or a recom- 
pense for not committing the most execrable act of injustice, were not aver&e 
to receiving the prisoners ; they, however, returned an equal number of Ta- 
rentines and Samnites, as.an equivalent ; but as to the treaty of pacification, 
they would not permit Cineas to mention it, till Pyrrhus had returned to Epirus 
in the same fleet that had landed him and his troops in Italy. But, as his af- 
fairs made a second battle necessaiy,he assembled his army, and attacked the 
Romans near the city of Asculum. 

The troops fought with great obstinacy on both sides, and the victory con- 
tinued doubtful till the close of the battle. Pyrrhus, at the beginnii^ of the 
action, having been driven into places impracticable to the cayaliy, and against 
a river very difficult, as well in regard to its banks as marshes on the sides of 
it, was treated very rudely bv the enemy, and lost a great number of his men. 
But havir^ at last disengaged himself from that disadvantageous situation, and 
regained the plain, where he could make use of his elephants, he advanced 
against tlie Romans with the greatest impetuosity, his ranks being all in good 
order and well closed ; and as he met with a vigorous resistance, tne slaughter 




quarters, notwithstanding which they still maintained their ground. 

two armies, fired with implacable rage, exerted the utmost efforts that bravery 
could inspire, and did not cease fighting till night parted them. The loss was 
almost equal on both sides, and amounted to fifteen thousand men in the whole. 
The Romans were the first who retreated, and gained their camp, which was 
near the field of battle. The advantage, therefore, seemed to remain with 
Pyrrhus, who continued longest in the field ; but when one of his officers came 
to congratulate him on his victory, " If we gain such another," replied he, " we 
are inevitably ruined," And as he had really lost his best troops and bravest 
officers, he was very sensible of his inability; to bring another army into the field 
against the Romans, whose very defeat inspired them with a new vigour and ai -■ 
dour to continue the war.t 

While he was revolving these m^fancholy thoughts in his mind, and had the 
mortification 'to see himself in a manner destitute of all resource, and incapable 
of recurring to any honourable expedient, to disengage himself from an enter 



♦ Ejotdem SDuai fiik, anrp non Tinci, reneoo non yincere. Admirat! sunras ing^ntem rmim^ qoem non 
reg;i», non c«ntra rejem pnmma flezissent ; bcni exempli tenacem ; quod difficiUimuni est, in bello innocen- 
tem J qui aliqaod esse crederet eUam in hoste nefas : qai in summa panpertste, qiiam sibi decus fecerat, noo 
aiiterrefofi^ diritias qaam Tcnenam. — Senec. Epist. 120. 
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prise he had undertdcen too inconsiderately » a dawn oi hope and good fortune 
inspired^ him with a new resolution.* A ae{)utatioD was sent to him, at that 
critical juncture, from Sicily, with a commission to deliver Syracuse, Agrigen- 
tum, and the city of the Leontines, into his possession ; and to implore the assist- 
ance of his arms to drive the Carthaginians from their island, and deliver them 
from their tyrants.! Several couriers from Greece also arrived at his camp at 
the same time, to inform him that Ceraunus had heen killed in a battle with the 
Gauls in Macedonia, and that this kingdom seemed to invite him to ascend the 
throne. 

Pyrrhus then found himself in a new perjplexity . A moment before he wa^ 
destitute of all hope, and now it flowed so last upon him, that he was at a los.^ 
\o determine which offer he ought to prefer. But after a long deliberation, and 
when he maturely weighed the reasons that offered themselves on both sides, 
he resolved for oicily, which would open him a passage into Africa, and con- 
duct him to a more ample harvest of glury. In conse<)uence of this i^solution, 
he immediately despatched Cineas to treat with the cities, and gave them a.^ 
surances of his speedy arrival ; he then embarked for Sicily, after he had led 
a str6n^ garrison in Tarcntum, notwithstanding the repugnance of the inhabit- 
ants, who had the mortification of seeing themselves abandoned by Pyrrhus, 
and reduced at the sanie time to a state of slavery by his troops. 

When he arrived in Sicily, he immediately became master of Syracuse, which 
was delivered up to him by Sostratus,J who then governed that city, and by 
Thenon, who commanded \n the citadel. He also received money from them 
out of the public treasury, and about two hundred ships, which facilitated his 
conquest 01 all Sicily. His insinuating and affable behaviour at bis first arrival. 

Sained him the hearts of all the people ; and as he had then an army of thirty 
inusand foot, and live thousand horse, with a fleet of two hundred sail, he dis- 
Upssessed the Carthaginians of their settlements in that Island, and obliged them 
to evacuate the city of Eryx, which was the strongest of all their places there, 
and the best furnished with people for its defence ; he also defeated, in a great 
battle, the inhabitants of Messina, who were called Mamertinc.s,§ and whose fre- 
quent irruptions infested all Sicily, and entirely demolished all their fortresses. 
The rapid progress of his arm^ terrified the Carthaginians, who were now 
divested of all their acquisitions in Sicily, except the single city of Lilybeeum ; 
and they sent to purchase peace and hi^i friendship with money and ships. But 
as he aspired to much greater things, he answered them, that, the only method 
to obtain what they desired, would be to abandon Sicily, and consent to let the 
Libyan sea be the boundary between them and the Greeks. He intended to 
bestow Sicily on his son Helenus, as a kingdom to which he had a right by birth, . 
this prince being his son by the daughter of Agathocles ; and he propOeed to 
give his son Alexander the kingdom «f Italy, which he looked upon as a cer- 
tain Conquest. 

A Continued series of prosperity, and the numerous forces under his com- 
mand, had raised his hopes so hi^h at that time, that he thought of nothing but 
accomplishing the great views tnat had drawn him into Sicily ; the first and 
principal of which was the conquest of Africa. He had a sufficient number of 
vessels for that great expedition, but wanted mariners ; in order, therefore, to 
obtain that supply, he ooliged the cities to furnish him with men, and severely 
punished those who neglected to obey his orders. 

In consequence of these proceedings, his power was soon changed into an 
insolent ana tyrannical sway, which first drew ijpon the hatred 01 the family 
and friends 01 Agathocles, whom he deprived of all the foilunes they bad re« 
ceived from that prince, and bestowed them upon his ow^n creatures. In con- 

* Plut. in Pynrb. p. 397, 398. Pausaa. 1. i. p. 23. Jostio. 1. xviii. c. 3, at 1. xstii. c, 9. 
t A. M. 3736. Ant. J. C. 378. t He is called Sesistratua by Oionysiut Halicarnassui. 

{ The word tignifiet martial, becaase they were a very warlike people. They orip;inaUy caane fwm 
Ittiy, and huriug made themseWes masters ot' Messina, Into which t)iey bad bjeeq isce>vod» Miey /eU4w4 
tfteir own aame there, thouch that of Uu) city vras not chaofred. 
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lor bis impatSence to imnae wbat be nad not yet fttfakled^ leadeiM bkft mca- 
pable of preserving^ what was already in bis possession. Tbi$ disposition caosed 
Antigonus to compare bim to a man wbo threw good cast sat tabues, but played 
them very ill. * 

He at length returned to Epirus with eight thousand foot and five hundred 
bnrse : but as bis revenues were not sufficient lor tlie subsistence of these troops, 
he was industrious to find out some new war for Iheir support ; and havir^ re- 
ceived a reinforcement of sgme Gauls who joined him, ne threw himself into 
Macedonia, where Antigonus then reigned. His intention was only to ravage 
the country, and carry off a great booty ; but when he had once made himself 
master of several cities, without any difficulty, and had also seduced two thou- 
sand of the soldiers of Antigonus over to his party, he indulged the most exalted 
hopes, marched against Antigonus himself, attacked him in the defiles, and 
threw his whole army into disorder. A laige body of other Gauls, who ibrmed 
the rear-guard of Antigonus, courageously sustained his efforts for some tiorie. 
till the encounter became very warm : but most of ^em were at last cut to 
pieces ; and those who commanded the elephants, beinff surrounded by his troops, 
surrendered themselves prisoners, and delivered up tne elephants. The Mace- 
donian phalanx was all that now remained ; but the troops who composed this 
corps were struck with terror and confusion at the defeat oi their rear-guard. 
Pyrrhus, perceiving that they seemed to refuse fighting him, stretched out bis 
band to the commanders, and other officers, and called each of them by his 
name. This expedient gained him all the infantry of Antigonus, who was 
obliged to have recourse to flight, in order to preserve some of the maritime 
places in their obedience to him. Pyrrhus was exceedingly animated by this 
victory, as may be judged by the following iascription on the spoils which he 
consecrated to the Itonian Minerva.* '* Pyrrhus, king of the JMLolossians, con- 
secrates to the ItoniaS Minerva these bucklers of the fierce tiauls, afler he had 
defeated the whole army of Antigonus. Let no one be surprised at this event. 
The descendants of -^acus are still, as they originally were, perfectly brave 
and valiant."t 

Pyrrhus, after this victory, made himself master of all the cities of Macedo- 
nia, and particularly of ^ge,J whose inhabitants he treated with great severity, 
and garrisoned their city with part of his Gauls, a people as insatiable and ra- 
pacious after money, as any nation that ever existed. The moment they took 
possession of the city, they began with plundering the tombs of the Macedonian 
K ings, whose remains were deposited there. They also cah ted off all the riches 
enclosed in those monuments, and, with sacrilegious insolence, scattered the 
ashes of those princes in the air. Pyrrhus lightly passed over this infamous 
action ; either because the important affairs be then had upon his hands engaged 
bis whole attention, or that his pressing occasion for the service of these barba 
rians, rendered him unwilling to alienate their affection from him, by too strict 
an inquiry into this proceeding, which would make it necessary for bim to punish 
the delinquents : so criminal a connivance sunk him very niuch in the esteem 
of the Macedonians. 

Though his affairs were not established on so secure a foundation as to give 
him just reason to be void of apprehension, be conceived new hopes, and en- 
gaged in new enteiprises. Cleonymus, the Spartan, came lo solicit him to march 
his army against Lacedaemonia , and Pyrrhus lent a willing ear to that proposal. 
This Cleonymus was of the royal race. Cleonymus, his father, wht> was king 
of Sparta, had two sons, Acrotates and Cleonymus. The former, who was the 
eldest, died before his father, and left a son named Areus. After the death of 
the old kii^, a dispute with regard to the sovereignty arose between Areus and 



* M'io«rVa wa9 called Itoola, from itonus, th« son of Amphictyon, and she had two temples dedieatod 10 
her, under this name j one in Tbeisaly, near Larissa, which ws* the same with that in tft« pat»ag« •^ — * - 
as } the other was in BoBotia, near Corooea. 

f PJut in Pyrrh. p. 400, Pausan. 1. i. c 23. Justin. 1. xrv. ft. 3 
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ei e a n yiiHts ; todastim latter seemed to be a man of a violent and despotic 
disposition, the contest waA decided in favour of Areus. Cleonymus, when he 
was far advanced in a^e, espoused a very beautiful woman, whose name was 
Chelidonida, the daughter oi Leotychidas. I'his young lady conceived a vio- 
lent passion for Aciotates, the son of kin^Areus, who was very amiable, finely 
shaped, and in the flower of his youth. This circumstance rendered her mar- 
riage oot only a very melancholy, but dishonourable affair, to her husband Cleo- 
Rymus, who was equally transported with love and jealousy i for h» disgrace 
was public, and every Spartan acquainted with the contempt his wife enter- 
tained for him. Animated, therefore, with a burning impatience to avenge 
himself at .once on his partial ciiizens and his faithless wife, he prevailed with 
Pyrrhus to march against Sparta, with an army of twenty-five thousand foot, two 
tliousand horse, and twenty- four elephants.* 

These great preparations for war made it immediately evident, that Pyrrhus 
was moid intent tocomjuer Peloponnesus f^r himself, thian to make Cleonymus 
master of Sparta. This, indeed, he strongly disavowed in his disci urse : lor ' 
when the Lacedsemonians sent ambassadors to him, during his re^'idence at 
Megalopolis, he assured them that no hostilities were intended b^ him against 
^ Sparta, and that he only came to restore liberty to those cities which Antigonus 
possessed in that country. He even declared to them, that he designed to send 
bis youngest children to Sparta, if they would permit him to do so, that ther 
might be educated in the manners and discipline of that city, and have the ad- 
vantage, above all other kings and princes, of being trained up in so excellent 
a school. 

With these flattering promises be amused all such as presented themselves 
to him in his march ; but those persons must be very thougntless and imprudent, 
who place any confidence in the language of politicians, with whom artifice and 
iloceit pass for wisdom, and faith for weakness a^d want of judgprnent. Pyrrhus 
had no sooner advanced into the territories of Sparta, than he oegan to ravage 
and plunder all the country around him 

He arrived in the evening before Lacedsemon^ which Cleonymus desired him 
to attack without a moments delay, that they might take advantage of the con- 
cision of the inhabitants, who had no suspicion of a siege, and of the absence 
of kin^ Aieus, who was gone to Crete to assist the Gortynians. The helots, 
and firiends oi Cleonymus, were so confident of success, that they were then 
actually preparii^ his bouse for his reception ; firmly persuaded he would sup 
there that night with Pyrrhus. But this prince who looked upon the conquest 
of that city as inevitable, deferred the assault till the next morning. That de- 
lay saved Sparta, and showed that there are favourable and decisive moments 
wnich must be seized immediately, and which, once neglected, never return. 
When ni^ht came, the Lacedaemonians del i berated on the expediency of send- 
ing tbehr wives to Crete, but were opposed by them in that point ; one among 
them, in particular, whose name was Aichidamia, rushed into the Senate With a 
drawn swcod, atid afler she had uttered her complaints, in the name of the rest, 
demanded of the men who were there assembled, " what couldbe their induce- 
aient to entertain so bad an opinion of them, as to imagine they would consent to 
live after the destructkMi of Sparta ?" 

The same council gave directions lor opening a trench parallel to the enemy's 
cstmp, HI order to oppose their approaches to the city ,b^ placing troops along that 
work; but^ the absence of their kin^, and the surprise wjth which they were 
then seized, prevented them from raising a sufficient number of men, to form a 
front «qual to that of the enemy, and engage them in the open field, they resolved 
to shut themselves up as securely as possible, by adding to each extremity of the 
ditch a kind of intrenchraent, formed by a barricade of carriages, sunk in the 
earthy to the azletrees of the wheels, that by these me %ns they mi^ht check the im- 
petuosity dF the elephants, and prevent the cavalry from assaulting them in flank. 
'■■ - ■'■ ' " _ , I I. " ■ 

* A. M. 3732. Aqt J. C, 272. Pint io Pvrrb. p. 400—403. Paatab. I. t p. 93, 24. et 1. ifi. p. iSI 
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Whfle Ae men were employed in tbb woik,tlielr wives sidcbitidhtereemt 
to join them : and after they had exhorted those who were appointed for the en- 
counter to take some repose while the night )a«>ted, thej proceeded to measure 
the length of the trench, and took the third part of it for their own share in the 
work, which they completed before day. The trench was nine feet in breadth, 
six in depth, and nine hundred in length. 

When day appeared, and the enemy began to be in motioD, those women 
presented arms tP all the young men, and, as they were retiring from the tr^nc^ 
they had made, ^ey exhorted them to behave in a gallant manner ; entreating 
them at the same time, to consider how glorious it would be for them to conquer 
n the sight of their country, and breathe their last in the arms of their motheis 
and wires, after they had proved themselves worthy of Sparta by their valour. 
When Chelidonida , in particular, retired with the rest, she prepared a cord, which 
she intended should be the fatal instrument of her death, to prevent her from fall- 
ing into the bands of her husband, if the city should happen to be takeh. 

Fynhu;-, in the mean time, advanced at the head ofms infantiy, to attack the 
Spartan fn nt, who waited for him on the other side of the trench, with their buck* 
lers closely joined together. The trench was not only very difficult to pass, but 
the soldiers of Fyrrbus could not even approach the edge of it, nor maintain a 
good footing, because the earth, which had been newly thrown up, easily gave 
way under Uiem. When his son Ptolemy saw this inconvenience, he drew out 
two thousand Gauls, with a select band of Chaonians, and filed offalong the trench 
to the place where the carriages were disposed, in order to open a passage fer 
the rest of the troops. But these were ranged so thick, and sunk to such a depth 
in the earth, as rendered his desien impracticable. Upon which the Gauls en- 
deavoured to surmount this difficulty, by disengaging the wheels, in order to draw 
the carriages into the adjoining river. 

The young Acrotates was the first who saw the danger, and immediately shot 
through the city with diree hundred soldiers. Having taken a laige compass, 
he poured upon the rear of Ptolemy's troops, without being discovered in his 
approach, because he advanced through hollow ways. Upon this sudden attack, 
as their ranks were broken, and their troops thrown into disorder, they crowded 
and pressed upon each other, and most of them rolled into the ditch, and fell 
around the chariots. In a word, after a long encounter, which cost them a vast 
quantity of blood, they were repulsed, and obliged to have recourse to fiighi. 
The old men, and most of the women, stood on tne other side of the trench^ and 
beheld with admiration the undaunted bravery of Acrotates. As for him, covered 
with blood, and exulting from his victory, he returned to his post amidst the uni- 
versal applause of the qpartan women, who extolled his valour at the same time 
and envied tiie gloiy and happiness of Chelidonida ; an evident proof that the 
Spartan ladies were not extremely delicate in point of coqfugal chastity. 

The battle was still hotter along the edge of the ditch, where Pyrrhus com- 
manded, and which was defended by the Lacedaemonian infantir ; the Spartans 
tovigbt. with great intrepidity, and several amon^ them highfr distinguished 
themselves ; particularly Phyllius, who, after having opposed the enemy .for a 
considerable time, and Killed with his own hand all tnose who attempted to 
force a passage where he fought, finding himself, at last, fkint with the many 
wounds he had received, and the large quantity of blood he had lost, he called 
to one of the officers who commanded at that post, and, after havii^ resigned 
his place to him,^he retired a few paces, and fell down dead amidst his coun* 
tiymen, that the enemies might not be masters of his body. 

Night obliged both parties to discontinue the engagement ; but the next morn- 
ing it was renewed by break of day. The Laceoaemonians defended them- 
selves with new efforts of ardour and braver^r, and even the women would not 
tbrsake them, but were always at hand to furnish arms and reftesbments to such 

wanted them, and also to assist in carrying off the wounded. The Macedo^ 

" were indefatigable in their endeavours to fill up the ditch with vast quan- 

of wood, and other materials, which they threw upon the arms and dead 
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t)offies ; and the LaceteoMNiiaiis rodoubled their ardour to prerent tlieir efiect* 
ing that desif^n. 

0Ut while the latter were thus employed^ Pyrrhus had forced a passage at 
the pJaoe where the chariots had been disposed, and pushed forwards rapidly 
to the city. Those who defended this post sent up loud cries, which were an- 
swered by dismal shrieks from the wonien, who ran from place to place in the 
utmost con*iteniation. Pyrrhus still advanced and bore down all who opposed 
him He was now within a short distance of that city, when a shaft from a Cre- 
tan bow pierced his horse, and made him so furious, that he ran with his mas- 
ter into the verv midst ot the enemy, and fell dead with him to the ground. 
While his friends crowded about him to extricate him from the danger he was 
in, the Spartans advanced in great numbers, and, with their arrows, repulsed the 
Macedonians beyond the trench. * ' 

Pyrrhus then caused a general retreat to be sounded, in expectation that the 
Lacedaemonians, who had lost a great number of men, and were most of them 
wounded, would be inclined to surrender the city, whicn was then reduced to 
the last extremity, and seemed incapable of sustaining a new attack. But at 
the veiy instant when every thinp seemed desperate, one of the ^nerals of An- 
tigonus arrived from Corinth, with a very considerable body of mreign troops : 
which had scarcely entered the city before king Areus appeared with two thou* 
sand foot which he had brought from Crete. 

These two reinforcements, which the Lacedaemonians received the same day, 
did hut animate Pyrrhus, and add new ardour to his ambition. He was sensi- 
ble, that it would be more glorious for him to take the city in spite of its new 
defendeis, and in the veiy sight of its king : but, after he had made some at- 
tempts to that effect, and was convinced that ne should gain nothing but wounds, 
be oesisted from his enterprise, and began to ravage the country, with an inten- 
tion to pass the winter there ; but he ^as diverted from this design by a new 
ray of hope, which soon drew him off to another quarter. 

Aristaeas and Aristippus, two of the principal citizen* of Aigos, had excited 9 
great sedition in that city. The latter ofthese was desirous of supporting him- 
self, by the favour and protection of Antigonus ; and Aristaeas, in order to frus- 
trate bis design, immediately invited Pyrrhus to espouse his party. The king 
of Epims, always fond of new motions, considered his victories as so many steps 
to greater advantages ; and thought his defeats furnished him with indispensa- 
ble reasons for entering upon a new war, to repair his losses. Neither eood nor 
ill success, therefore, could inspire him with a disposition for tramjuillity ; for 
which reason he had no sooner eiven audience to the courier of Aristaeas, than 
he b^an his march to Argos. King Areus formed several ambuscades to de- 
stroy him by the way, and having possessed himself of the most difficult passes, 
cut 'o pieces the Gauls and Molossians, who formed his rear-guard. Ptolemy, 
who had been detached by Pyrrhus, his fatlier, to succour 'bat guard, was killed 
in the engagement, upon which his troops disbanded and fled. The Lacedae- 
monian cavalry, commanded by Evalcus, an officer of great reputation, pur* 
sued them with so much ardour, that he insensibly advanced to a great distance 
from his 'wfantry, who were incapable of keeping up with him.* 

Pyrrhiid being informed of his son's death, which affected him with the deep 
est sorrow, immediately led up the Molossian cavalry against the pursuers ; and 
throwing himself among the thickest of their troops, made such a slaughter of 
the Lacedsemonians, as in a moment covered him with blood. He was always 
iQtrepid and terrible in battles ; but on this occasion, when grief and revenge 
f^ave a new edge to his courage, he even surpassed himself, and effaced the lus- 
tre of his conduct in all former battles, by the superior valour and intrepidity 
which be now displayed. He continually sought Evalcus in the throng, and 
haying at last singled him out, he spurred his horse against him, and struck him 
thioiigh with his javelin, after havii^ been in great danger himself. He then 
. ■I • ■ - ■-- ■— ■ ■ ■ ' ■■ ' ■ 1 1 . ■ 
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sprang from his aoise, and made a terrible slai^^bterof the Lacndsmoiifltfis, 

whom be overthrew iti heaps upon the dead body of Evalcus. This loss of the 
bravest officers and troops of J^parta, proceeded altogether from the temerity 
of those, who, after they had gamed a complete victory, suffered it to be wrested 
out of their hands, by pursuing those who fled, with a blind and imprudent 
eaeernesfi. 

Pyrrhus, having thus celebrated the funeral solemnities of Ptolemy by this 
great battle, and miti^ted his affliction in some measiire, by satiating his rage 
and vengeance in the blood of those who had slain his son, continued his march 
to Argos, and upon his arrival there, was informed that Antigonus possessed the 
height:! upon the borders of the plain. He then formed his camp near the city 
of Nauplia, and sen.; a herald th*. mit morning to Antigonus, with an offer to 
decide their quarrel by single combat ; but Antigonus contented himself with 
replying, "that if Pynhus was grown weajy of life, there was abundance of 
methods of jputting an end to it.' 

The inhabitants of Ai^os despatched ambassadors, at the same time, to both 
these princes, to entreat them to withdraw their troops, and not reduce theii 
city into subjection to either of them, but allow it^ to continue in a state of 
friendship with both. Antigonus readily consented to this proposal, and sent 
his son as a hostage to the Argives. Pyrrhus also promised to retire ; but as 
he offered no security for the performance of his word^ they began to suspect 
his sincerity, and indeed with sufficient reason. 

As soon as ni^ht appeared he advanced to the walls, and having found a door 
left open by Aristaeas, he had time to pour his Gauls into the city, and seize it 
Vtrithout being perceived. But when he would have introduced his elephants, 
he found the gate too low ; which obliged him to cause the towers to be taken 
down from their backs, and replaced there when those animals had entered the 
city.- All this could not be effected in the darkness, without much trouble, 
noise, and confusion, and without a considerable loss of time, which caused 
them to be discovered. The Argives, when they beheld the enemy in the 
cit3r, fled to the citidel, and to those places that were most advantageous for 
heir defence, and sent a deputation to Antigonus, to press his speedy advance 
iO their assistance. He accordingly marched that moment, and caused his sod, 
with the other officers, to enter the city at the head of his best troops. 

In this very juncture of time, king Areus also arrived at Argos, with a thou- 
sand Cretans, and as many Spartans as were capable of comii^. These troops, 
when they had all joined each other, charged!^ the Gauls with the utmost fury, 
and put them into disorder. Pyrrhus hastened, on his piart, to sustain thenri, 
but the darkness and confusion were tlien so great, that it was impossible for 
him to be either heard or obeyed. When day appeared, be was not a little sur- 
prised to see the citadel filled with enemies ; and as he then imagined all waa 
lost, he thought of nothing but a timely retreat. But as he had some appre- 
hensions with respect to the city gates, which were much too narrow, he sent 
orders to his son Helenus, whom he had left without, with the greatest part of 
tiie army, to demolish part of the wall, that his troops might have a free pass^^e 
out of the city. The person to whom Pyrrhus gave this order, in great haste, 
having^misundeistood nis meaning, delivered a quite contrary message, incon- 
sequence^afairhich, Helenus immediately drew out his best infantry, with all the 
elephants hei^ad left, and then advanced into the city to assist his father, who 
was preparing to retire the moment the other entered the place. 

Pyrrhus, as long as the place afforded him a sufficient extent of ground, ap- 
peared with a ^eso^ute mien, and frequently faced about, and repulsed those 
who pursued him ; but when he found himself engaged in a narrow street, which 
ended at the gate, the confusion, which already was veiy great, became mfi- 
nittfly increased by the arrival of the troops his son brought to his assistance. 
He frequently called aloud to them to withdraw, in order to clear the street, 
but in vain, ior as it was impossible for his voice to be heard, they still con- 
'*Qued to advance ; and to complete the calamity in which they were invoUeci 
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eM oTtbe bluest eldphants sunk down lo the middle of the ^te, and filled up 
(he whole exent in such a manner, that the troops could neither advance nor 
retire. The confusion occasioned by this accident became then inexpressible. 
Pjrrhus observing the disorder of his men, who broke forward, and were 
driven back, like the waves of the sea, took off the glittering crest which dis- 
tinguished his helmet, and caused him to be known, and then, confiding in the 
^goodness of his horse, he rushed into the thron? of his enemies who pursued 
him ; and while he was fighting with an air of desperation, one of the adverse 
partj advanced to him, and pierced his cuirass with a javelin. The wound, 
nowever, was neither great nor dangerous, and Pyrrhus immediately turned 
upon the man from whom he received it, and who happened to be only a pn- 
vate soldier, the son of a poor woman of Argos. Tlie mother beheld the com 
bat from the top of a house, where she stood with several other women. 

The moment she saw her son engaged with Pyrrhus, she almost lost her sensea^ 
and was chilled with horror at tlie danger to which she beheld him exposed. 
In the excess o^ her ajgony, she caught up a laige tile, and threw it down upon 
Pyrrhus. The mass fell directly upon his head, and his helmet being too weak 
to defend him from the blow, his eyes were immediately covered with darkness, 
his hands dropped the reins, and he sunk down from his horse without being 
then observed. But he was soon discovered by a soldier, who put an end to 
his life, by cutting off his head. 

The report of this* accident was immediately spread in all parts. Alc^onsus 
the son ot Antigonus, took the head from the soldier, and rode away with it full 
speed to his father, at whose feet he threw it ; but he met with a very ill recep- 
tion for acting in a manner so unbecoming his rank. Antigonus, recollecting the 
fate of his grandfather Antigonus, and that of Demetrius his father, could not 
refrain from tears at so mournful a spectacle, and caused magnificent honours 
to be rendered to the remains of Pjrrrbus. After having made himself master 
of his camp and army, he treated his son Helenus, and the rest of his friends, 
with great generosity, and sent them back to Epirus. 

Tb^ title of a great captain is justly due to ryrrhus, as he was so particu- 
larly esteemed by the Romans themselves ; and especially if we consider the 
^rious testimony given in his favour, by a person the most worthy of belief 
with r^rd to the merit of a warrior, and the best qualified to form a compe- 
tent judgment in that particular. Livy reports from a historian, whom he cites 
as his voucher, that Hannibal, when he was asked by Scipio, whom he tboi^ht 
the most able and consummate general, placed Alexander in the first rank) 
Pyrihus iathe second, and hunself in the third.* 

The same general also characterised Pyrrhus, by adding, " that he was the 
first who taught the art of encamping ; that no one was more skilful in choos- 
ing his posts, and drawing up his troops ; that he had a peculiar art in conci- 
liating affection, and attaching people to^his interest ; and that to such a degree, 
that the people of Italy were more desirous of having him for their master, 
thcMigh a strainer, than to be governed by the Romans themselves, who, far so 
3iany years, had held the first rank in that country.^' » 

Pyrnias might possibly be master of all these great qualities \ but I cannot 
comprehend, why Hannibal should represent him as the first who taught the 
art of encamping. Were not several Grecian kings and generals masters of this 
art before him f The Romans, indeed, learned it from him, and Hannibal's 
evidence extends no farther. But, these extraordinary qualities alone are not 
sufiScient to constitute a great commander ; and even proved ineffectual to him 
on several occasions. He was defeated by the Romans near A'Sculum, merely 
fjx>ai having made a bad choice of ground. He failed in his attempt on Sparta, 
by deferrine[ the attack for a few hours. . He lost Sicily, by his injudicious 
treatment o? the people; and was himself killed at Aigos, for venturing too 
nahlj into an enemy's ci^. We might also enumerate a variety of other emars 
committed by him, with reference even to militaiy affairs. ^.»«_^w- 
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b H not entire^Iy inconsistent ^vitb the rank and duty of a great genera!, aa^ 
especially a king, to be always exposing his person without the least precaution, 
like a common soldier ; to charge in the foremost ranks, like a common adven- 
turer : to be more vain of a personal action, which only shows strength and in- 
trepiaity, than a wise and attentive conduct, so essential to a general, vigilant 
hr the j^eneral safety, who never Confounds his own merit and functions with 
those of a private soldier ? Wc may even observe the same defects to 'have 
been vciy apparent, In the king and generals of this age, who undoubtedly were 
led into it by tlie false lustre of Alexander's succcsstul temerity. 

May it not be also said, that Py nhus was deficient, in not observing any rule 
in his military enterprises, and in plunging blindly into wars, without reflection, 
without cause, through temperament, passion, habit, and inability to continue 
10 a state of tranquillity, or pass any part of his time to his satisfaction, unless 
he were tilting with all the world ? The reader will, 1 hope, forgive me the 
oddrjess of that expression, sinc^ a character of this nature seems, in my opi- 
nion, very much to resemble that of the heroes and knights-erfant of romance. 

But no fault is more obvious in the character of Pyrrhus,nor must have shocked 
my readers more, than his forming his enterprises without the least maturity of 
thought, and abandoning himself, without examination, to the least appearances 
of success ; frequently cnanging his views, on such slender occasions, as discorer 
n^^ consistency of design, and even little judgment; in a word, beginning eveiy 
thing, and ending nothing.. His whole life was a continued series of uncer- 
tainty and variation ; and while he suffered his restless and impetuous ambition 
to burry him, at different times, into Sicily, Italy, Macedonia, and Greece, his 
cares and attention were employed nowhere so little as in Epirus, the land of 
his nativity, and his hereditary dominions. Let us then allow him the title of a 
great captain, if valour and intrepidity alone are sufficient to deserve it ; for io 
these qualities no man was ever nis superior. When we behold him in his bat- 
tles, we think ourselves spectators of the vivacity, intrepidity, and martial ardour 
of Alexander : but he certainly had not the qualities of a good king, who, whew 
he really loves bis people, makes his valour consist in their defence, his happi- 
ness in making them happy, and his glory in their peaee and securiW". 

The reputation of the Koraans beginning now to spread through foreign na- 
tions, by the war they had maintained for six years against jPyrrhus, whom at 
length they compelled to retire from Italy, and return ignominiously to Epirus, 
Ptolemy rhiladelphus sent ambassadors to desire their triendship ; and the Ro- 
tgans were charmed to find it solicited by so great a kii^.* 

An. embassy was also sent from Rome to Egypt, the following year, in return 
to the civilities of Ptoleray.t The ambassadors were Q. Fabius Guides, Cn. 
Fabius Pictor, with Numerius, his brother, and Q. Ogulnius. The disinterested 
air with which they appeared, sufficiently indicated the greatness of their souls, 
Ptolemy ga^-e them a splendid entertainment, and took tnat opportunity to pre- 
sent each of them with a crown of gold ; which they received, because they were 
unwilling to disoblige him by declining the honour he intended them ; but they 
went the next morning, and placed them on the head of the king's statues erected 
in the public parts ol the city. I'he king having likewise tendered them very 
considerable presents, at their audience of leave, they received them as they be- 
fore acceptea of the crowns ; but before they went to the senate, to give an ac- 
count of their embassy, after their arrival at Rome, they deposited ail tho6« 
presents in the public treasury, and made it evident, by so noble a conduct, thai 
persons of honour ought^ when they serve the public, to propose no other ad 
vantage to themselves, than the honour of acquitting themselves well of theii 
duty. The republic, however, would not suffer itself to be exceeded in gene- 
rosity of sentiments. The senate and people' came to a resolution, that the am* 
bassad(»rs, in consideration of the services they had rendered the state, should 
receive a sum of money equivalent to that they had deposited in the public trea* 
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oDe 13 at a loss to know to which of the anTagoniats to ascribe the victory. Where 
shall vre now find men who devote themselves, in such a manner, to the public 
good» without any interested expectations of a return ; and who enter upon em- 
ployments in the state, without tlie least view of enriching themselves ? and let 
me ask too, where shall we find states and princes, y^o know how to esteem 
and recompense merit in this manner ? V^e may observe here, says a historian,* 
three fine models set before us, in the noble liberality of Ptolemy, the disinter* 
ested spirit of the ambassadors, and t!oe grateful equity of the Romans. 

SXCTIOir VTII. — ATHENS TAKEN BY ANTIGONUS. PTOLEMV PHILADCLPHUS IM- 
PROVES COMMERCE. HIS. DEATH. 

The Greeks, afler they had been subjected by the Macedonians, and ren- 
dered dependent on their authority, seemed, by losii« their liberty, to have been 
also divested of that courage, ana greatness ot soul, by which they had been tiU 
then so eminently dbtinguished from other peopl^. They appeared entirely 
changed, and to have lost all similitude to their ancient character. Sparta^ that 
was once so bold and imperious, and in a manner possessed of the sovereignty 
af all Greece, patiently bowed down her neck, at last, beneath a foreign yoke ; 
and we. shall soon behold her subjected to domestic tyrants, who will treat her 
with the utmost cruelty. We shall see Athens, once so jealous of her liberty, 
and so formidable to the most powerful kings, running headlong into slavery, 
and, as she changes her masters, suceessively payix^ them the homage of tne 
. basest and most abject adulation. Each of these cities will, from time to time, 
make some efforts to reinstate themselves in their ancient liberties, but impetv* 
ously, and without success. 

Antigonus Gonatus, king of Macedonia , 1)ecame ver}*^ powerful some years af* 
ter the death of Pyrrhus, and thereby formidable to the states of Greece ; tbt 
Lacodsemonians, therefore, entered mto a league with the Athenians against 
him, and engaged Ptolemy Philadelphus to accede to it. Antigonus, in order 
to fnisUcate the confederacy which these two states had formed against him, and 
to prevent the consequences that might result from it, imnicdiatelv began hos- 
tilities with the siege of Athens ; but Ptolemy soon sent a fleet tni^her, under 
the command of Patroclus, one of his generals ; while Areus, king of Laceda)- 
moptPUt lui^self at tlie head of an army 4o succour that city by land. Patroclus. 
as soon as he arrived before the place, advised Areus to attack the enemy, ana 
promised to make a descent at the same titne, in order to assault them in the 
rtar. This counsel was very judicious, and could not have failed of success, 
had it been carried into execution ; but Areus, who wanted provisions for his 
ti'oops, thought it more adviseable to return to Sparta. The fleet, therefore, 
being incapable of actii^ alone, sailed back to Egypt, without doii^ anything 
This is the usual inconvenience to whjch troops of diflerent nations are exp(»ea 
when they are. commanded by chiefs who have neither any subordination, nor 
gpood understindmg between them. Athens, thus abandoned by her allies, be* 
came a prey to Antigonus, who placed a garrison in it.j 

Patroclus happened, in his return, to stop at Cauous, a maritime city of Caria, 
where oe met with S.otades,a poet universally decried for the unbounded license, 
both of his muse and his manners. His satiric poetry never spaved either bis 
best friends, or the most worthy persons, and even the sacred characters of kin^ 
were not exempted from his malignity. When he was at the court of Lysi* 
inacbus,,he affected to blacken the reputation of Ptolemy by atrocious calumny^ 
apd when he was entertained by this latter, he traduced Lysimachus in the same 
jaEianner. He had composed a virulent satire against Ptolemy, wherein he in- 
«erted many cutting reflections on his marriage with Arsinoe, nis own sister ; he 
^aiterwards fled (rwa Alexandria, to save himself iiom the resentment of that 
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prir ee. Pairod w thought it his dnij to make an «x«»^le of a w^btch who h$tk 
affronted his master in such an insoJent manner ; be accordingly caused a weieht 
of lead to be fastened to his body, and then ordered him to be thrown into me 
sea.* The generality of poets, who profess satire, are a dangerous and detesta* 
hie race of men, who have renounced all probity and shame, and whose quiU, 
dipped in the hittere^gall, respects neither rank nor virtue. 

The affairs of Ptolemy were greatly perplexed by a revolt excited in Egypt, 
by a prince from whom he never suspected anr such treatment. Magas, py- 
vemor of Cjyrenaica and Libya, having set up the standard of rebellion against 
Ptoiemy, his master and benefactor, caused himself to be proclaimed king of 
those provinces. Ptolemy and he were brothers by the same mother ; for the 
latter was the son of Berenice and Philip, a Macedonian officer, who was her 
' husband before she was espoused to Ptolemy Soter. Her solicitations, there* 
fore, obtained for him this government, when she was advanced to the honomr 
of a crown, upon the death of Ophelias, as I have formerly observed. Masas 
had so well established himself in his government, by long possession, and 07 
his anarriage with Apamia, the daughter of Antiochus Soter, King o( Syria, that 
he endeavoured to render himself independent ; and as ambition is a boundless 
passion, his pretensions rose still higher. He was not contented with wresting^ 
Irom his brother the two provinces he governed, but formed a resolution to de- 
throne him. With this view he advanced into Egypt, at the head of a great 
army, and, in his march toward Alexandria, made himself master of Paretonioa, 
a city of Marmorica.t • 

The intelligence he received of the revolt of the Marmarides in Libya, pre- 
vented htm from proceeding any farther in this expedition ; and he immediate^^ 
returned, to regulate the disorders in his provinces. Ptolemy, whohadmarched 
an army to the frontiers, had now a favourable opportunity of attackine^ him in 
his retreat, and entirely defeating his troops ; but a new danger callea him to 
another quarter. He delected a conspiracy which had been formed against 
him, by four thousand Gauls, whom he llad taken into his pay, and who intended 
no less than tu drive him out of Egypt, and^eize it for themselves. In order 
therefore, to frustrate their design, be found himself obliged to return tof^pt, 
where he drew the conspirat<»^ into an island in the Nile, and shut them up so 
effectually there, that tliey all perished by faknine, except thoise who chose 
rather to destroy one another, tnan languish out their lives in that miserable 
manner. 

Magas, as soon as he had calmed the troubles which occasioned his return, 
renewed his designs on Egypt, and, in order to succeed more effectually, en« 
gaged his iather-m-Iaw, Antiochus Soter, to enter into his plan. It was then 
resolved, that Antiochus should attack rtolemy on one side, while Magas in- 
vaded him on the other ; but Ptolemy, who had secret intelligence of his treaty, 
prevented Antiochus in his design, and gave him so much employment in atf 
his maritime provinces, by repeated descents, and the devastations made \y 
the troops he sent into those parts, that this prince was obliged to continue 01 
his own dominions, to concert measures for their defence ; and Magas, who ex 
pected a diversion to be made in his favour by Antiochus, thought it not ad- 
viseaole to enter upon an action, when he perceived that his ally nad not made 
the effort on which he depended.^ 

Fhileteres, ^vho founded the kingdom of Pergamus, died the followii^ year, 
at the age of eight}-. He was a eunuch, and originally a servant of Docimus, 
an officer in the army of Antigonus ; who having quitted that prince, to enter 
mto the service of Lysimachus, was soon followed mr Phileteres. Lysimachus. 
Coding him a person of gneat capacity, nrade him his treasurer, and intrusted 
^him with the government of the city of Pei^mus, in which his treasures were 
deposited. He sen-ed Lysimachus very faithfully in this post for several years 4 
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iNit kh attediment tadi« interest of Agathodes, the eldest ton of Lysimacbos, 
who was destiDved by the intrigues of Arslnoe, the yoanger daughter of Ptole* 
uy Soter, as I have forniefly rotated, and the affliction he testified at the tra* 
gtcal death of that prince, caused him to be suspected by the young queen, and 
she accordingly toolc measures to destroy him. Pfailetcres, who was sensible 
of her intentions, resolved upon a revolt, and succeeded in his design, by the 
protection of Seleucus ; a^er which he supported himself in the possession of 
the city and treasures of Lysimachus ; favoured in his views by the troubles 
Yvfaich arose upon the death of that prince, and that of Seleucus, which hap- 
pened seven months after. He conducted his affairs with so much art and ca- 
pacity, amid all the divisions of the successors of those two princes, that he 
preserved the city, with all the country around it, for the space of twenty years, 
and formed it into a state, which subsisted for several generations m his family, 
and became one of the most potent states of Asia. He had two brothers, Eu* 
menes and Attalus, the former of whom, who was the eldest, had a son also 
named Eumenes, who succeeded his uncle, and reigned twenty-two years.* 

In this year began the first Punic war, which continued ior the space 'of 
twenty-four. years, between the Romans and the Carthaginians. 

Nicomedes, king of Bithynia, having built a city near the former site of As- 
tacus, which Lysimachus destroyed, called it Nicomedta, from his own name. 
Frequent mention is made of it in the history of the lower empire, because 
several oi" the' Roman emjjerors resided there. t 

Antiochus Soterwas desirous of improving the death of Phileteres to his 0¥m 
advantage^and take that opportunity to seize his dominions'; but Eumenes, his 
nephew and successor, raised a fine army for his defence, and obtained such a 
complete victory over him near Sardis, as not only secured him the possession 
of what he already enjoyed, but enabled him to enlarge his dominions veiy 
considerably. 

Antiochus returned to Antioch after this defeat, where he ordered one of his 
sons to be put to death, for raising a commotion in his absence, and caused the 
other, whose name was the same as his own, to be proclaimed king ; shortly 
after which he died, and left him all his dominions^ This young prince was 
his son by Stratonice, the daughter of Demetrius, who, from his motner-in-law, 
became his consort, as I have fbrmeriy observed. § 

Antiochus the son, when he came to the crown, was espoused to Laodice, his 
sister by the father. I| He afterwards assumed the surname of Theosj which 
signifies Qod, and distinguishes him, at this day, from the other kings ot Syria, 
who were called by the name of Antiochus. The Milesian? v/ere the first who 
conferred it upon him, to testify their gratitude for his delivering them from 
the tyranny of Timarchus, governor of Caria under Ptolemy Philadelphus, who 
was not only master of Egypt, but of Coelosyria, and Palestine, with the pro- 
vinces of Cilicia, Pamphylia, Lycia, and Caria, in Asia Minor. Timarchus re- 
volted from his sovereign, and chose Miletus for the seat of his residence. The 
Milesians, 4n order to free themselves from this tyrant, had recourse to Anti- 
ochus, who defeated and killed him. In acknowledgment for which, they ren- 
dered him divine honours, and even conferred upon him the title of God. Witli 
such impious flattery was it usual to treat the reigning pnncei of those ages! 
Tlie Lemnians had likewise bestowed the same title on his father and grandfa- 
ther, ^nd did not scruple to erect temples to their honour ; and the people of 
Soiyrna were altogether as obsequious to his mother Stratonice.? 

Berosus, the famous historian of Babylon, flourished in the banning of this 
pmice's reign, and dedicated his history to him. Pliny informs us, that it con- 
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taiaed Hie astraixmucal obflenrations of four hundred ana eigfat7yeaTs. Vihen 
the Macedonians were masters of Babylon, fierosus made bimse if acquainted with 
their language, and went first to Cos, which had been rendered famous by the 
birth ofHippocrates, and there established a school, in which he taught astro- 
nomy and astrology.* From Cos be proceeded to Athens, where, notwithstand- 
log the vanity oiois art, he acquired so much reputation by his astroloeica] 
predictions, that the citizens erected a statue to him, with a tongue of gold, in 
the Gymnasium, where the youths perfcmned all their exercises.! Josef^us 
and Eusebius have transmitted to us some excellent fragments of this history, 
which illustrate several passages in the Old Testament, and without which it 
would be impossible to trace any exact succession of the kings of Babylon. 

Ptolem^r, being desirous to enrich his kingdom, conceived an expedient to 
draw into it all the maritime commerce of the east ; which, till then, had been 
in the possession of4he Tyri^ns, who transacted it dt sea, as far as £llath ; and 
from thence, by land, to Ithinocorura, and from this last place, by sea again, to 
the city of Tyre. £lath and Rhinoconira were two seaports ; the first on 
the eastern shore of the Red Sea, and the second on the extremity of the Me* 
diterranean, between Egypt and ralestine, and near the mouths of the river of 

Ptolemy, in order to draw this commerce into his own kingdom, thought it 
necessary to found a city on the western shore of the Red Seai, from whence 
the ships were to set out. He accordingly built it almost on the frontiers of 
Ethiopia, and gave it the name of his mother Berenice ; but the port not being 
very commodious, that of Myos-Hormos was prefeited, as being ve«^ near, and 
much better ; and all the commodities of Arabia, India, Persia, and Ethiopia, 
were conveyed thither. From thence they were transported on camels toCop- 
tus, where they were again shipped, and brogeht down the Nile to Alexandria, 
which transmitted them to all the west Jn exdiange for its merchandise, which 
was afterward? exported to the east, nut as the passage from Coptus to the 
Red Sea lay across the deserts, where no water could be procured, and which 
had neither cities nor houses to lod^e the caravans ; Ptolemy, in order to remedy 
this inconvenience, caused a canal to be opened along the great road, and tc 
communicate with the Nile, that supplied it with water. On the edge of this 
' canal, houses were erected, at proper distances, for the reception of passengers, 
and to supply them and their beasts of burden with eveiy necelsaiy accommo- 
dation.$ 

Use£l as all these labours were, Ptolemy did not think them sufficient ; for, 
as he intended to engross all the traffic between the east and west into his 
dominions, he thought his plan would be imperfect, unless be could protect 
what he had facilitated in other respects. Witn this view be caused two fleet* 
to be fitted out, one for the Red Sea, and the other for the Mediterranean. 
This last was extremely fine, and some of the vessels which composed it much 
exceeded the common size. Two of them, in particular, had tuirty benches 
of oars ; one twenty ; four rowed with fourteen ; iwo with twelve ; fourtt^en 
with eleven ; thirty with nine ; thirty-seven with seven ; five with six ; and 
seventeen with five. The number of the whole amounted to one hundred and 
twelve vessels. He had as many more, with fi)ur and three benches of oars, 
besides a prodigious number of small vessels. With this formidable fleet he 
not only protected his cpmmerce from all insults, but kept in subjection, as long 
as he lived, most of the maritime provinces of* Asia Minor, as Cilicia, Pam- 
phvlia, Lycia, and- Caria, as far as the Cyclades.|| 

Magas, king of Cyrene and Libya, growing very aeed and infirm, caused over- 
tures of accommodation to be tendered to his brother Ptolemy, with the pro- 
posal of a marriage between Berenice, his only daughter, and the oldest son of 
the king of Egypt, and a promise to give her all his dommions for her dowry. 
The negotiation succeeded, and a peace was concluded on those terms, H 
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Jf agaSflioweTer. dIriV lefine the ezecotioD of the tmkir. fatrm^ oodtmiwd in 
te government of li&j> . and Cjrenaica , for the space of nft j years. Toward 
Uie close of his days, m. abandoned himself to pleasure, and particulariy to ex-^ 
cess at his table, whicb ik^eathr impaired his health. His widow Apamia. whooi 
Justin calls Arsinoe, re&>Ived, ailer his death, to break off her daughter s mai^ 
riage with the son of Ptdemy, as it had been concluded without her consent. 
With this Yiew, she employed persons in Macedonia to invite Demetrius, the 
tmtle of king Antigonus Gonatus, to come to her court, assuring him, at the same 
time, that her daughter and crown should be his. Demetrius arrived there in a 
short time ; but as soon as Apamia beheld him^she contracted a violent passion 
ibr him, and resolved to espouse him herself. From that moment he neglected 
the daughter, to engage himself to the mother ; and as he imagined that her 
&vour raised him aoove all things, he began to treat the young princess, as well 
ak the ministers and officers of the army, in such an insolent and imperious man- 
ner, that they formed a resolution to destroy him. Berenice herself conducted 
the conspirators to the door of her mother's apartment, where ti^ev stabbed him 
in his bed, though Apamia emplc^d alMier efforts to save him, and even covered 
him with her own body. Berenice, after this, went to Egypt, where her mar* 
riage with Ptolemy was consummated, and Apamia was sent to her brother An« 
tiochus Theos, in Syria.* 

The princess had the art to exasperate her brother so effectually arainst Pto* 
lemy, that she at last spirited him up to a war, which continued for a long space 
of time, and was productive of fatal consequences to Antiochus, as will be evident 
in the sequel. t 

Ptolemy did not place himself at the head of his army, his declining state of 
health not permitting him to expose himself to the fatigues of a campaign, and 
the inconveniences of a camp ; for which reason he left the war to the conduct 
of his generals. Antiochus, who was then in the flower of his age, took the field 
at the head of all the forces of Babybn and the east, and wiUi a resolution to 
carry on ^e war with the utmost vigour. History has not preserved the parti* 
culars of ^vhat passed in that campaign, or perhaps the advantages obtained on 
either side were not veiy considerable.! 

Ptolemy did not foiget to improve his library, notwithstanding the war, and 
continually enriched it with new books. He was exceedingly cunous in pictures 
and designs by great masters. Aratus, the famous Sicyonian, was one of those 
who collected for him in Greece; and he had the good fortune to gratify the 
taste of dial prince for those works of art to such a degree, that Ptolemy enter- 
tained a friendship for him, and presented him with twenty-five talents, which 
he expended in the relief of the necessitous Sicyonians, and in the redemption 
of sucn of them as were detained in captivity .§ 

While Antiochus was employed in his war with Egypt, a great insmrrectieo 
was fomented in the east, and yi^ich his remoteness at that time rendered him 
incapable of preventing with necessary expedition. The revolt, therefore, daily 
gathered strength, till it at last became incapable of remedy. These trouble^ 
gave birth to the Parthian empire.ll 

The cause of these commotions proceeded from Agathocles, governor of the 
Parthian dominions for Antiochus. This officer attempted to offer violence to 
a youth of the country, whose name was Tiridates ; upon whicb Afsaces, the 
brother of the boy, a person of low extraction, but ^at cowrasse and honour, as* 
9etnbled some of bis friends, in order to deliver his brother frpm the brutality 
intended him. They accordii^ly fell upon the governor, killed him on the spot 
and then fled for safety with several persons, whom they had drawn together lor 
their defence against the pursuit to which such a bold proceedir^ would inevi. 
tably expose them. Their party grew so numerous, by the negligence of Ao- 
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I, tbat AnaMs soon foand himself stroi^ enough io drive ine Macedon- 
ians out of that province, and assume the government himself.* The Mace* 
donians had always continued masters of it, from the death of Alexander ; first 
under Eumenes, then under Ant^nus, next under Seleucus Nicator, and lastly 
under Antiochus. 

Nearly about the same time, Theodotus also revolted in Bactriana, and from 
a governor, became king of that province ;«aAer which he subjected the thou- 
sand cities it contained, while Antiochus was amusing himself with the Egyptian 
war, and strengthened himself so effectually in his new acquisitions, that it be- 
came impossible to reduce him afterwards. This example was followed by aU 
the other nations in those parts, each of whom threw off the yoke at the same 
time ; by which means Antiochus lost all the eastern provinces of his empire be- 
yond the Tieris. This event happened, according to Justin, when L. Ifaidius 
Vulso, and M. Atilius Regulus, were consuls at Rome ; that is to say, in the four- 
teenth year of the fint Punic war.t 

The troubles and revolts in the east, made Antiochus at last desirous to dis- 
engage himself from the war with Ptolemy. A treaty of peace was accordingly 
concluded between them ; and the conditions of it were, that Antiochus should 
divorce Laodice, and espouse Berenice, the daughter of Ptolemy ; that he should 
also disinherit his issue by the first marriage, and secure the crown to his chil- 
dren by the second.^ Antiochus, after the ratification of the treaty, repudiated 
Laodice, though she was his sister by the father's side, and had brought him two 
sons ; Ptolemy then embaiked at Pelusium, and conducted his daughter to Se- 
leucia, a maritime city, near the mouth of the Orontes, a river of Syria. Anti- 
ochus came thither to receive his bride, and the nuptials were solemnized with 
great magnificence. Ptolemy had a tender affection for his daughter, and gave 
orders to have rejgular supplies of water from the Nile transmitted to her ; be- 
lieving it better for her health than any other water whatever, and therefore he 
was desirous she should drink none but that. When marriages are contracted 
from no other motives than political views, and are founded on such unjust con- 
ditions, they are generally attended with calamitous and fatal events. 

These particulars of the marriage of Antiochus with the daughter of Ptolemy 
were evioently foretold by the prophet Daniel. 1 shall here repeat the begin- 
ning of this prophecy, which has already been explained elsewhere, that the 
reaaer may at once behold and admire the prediction of the greatest events in 
history, and their literal accomplishment at the appointed time. 

** I will now show thee the truth."§ These woras were spoken to Daniel, on 
the part of God^ by the man clothed in linen. ^' Behold, there shall stand up 
yet three kings in Persia ;" namely, Cyrus, who was then upon his throne ; his 
son Cambyses ; and Darius, the son of Hystaspes. " And the fourth shall be far 
richer than they all ; and by his strength, through his riches, be shall stir up all 
s^ainst the realm of Greece.'* The monarch here meant was Xerxes, who in- 
vaded Greece with a very formidable army. 

** And a mighty king shall stand up, that shall rule with great dominion, and 
do according to his wDl."!! In this part of the prophecy we may easily trace 
Alexander the ffreat. 

'* And when ne shall stand up, his kingdom shall be broken," by his death, 
''and shall be divided towards the four winds of heaven ; and not to his poste- 
rity, nor according to his dominion which he ruled ; for his kingdom shall bo 
plucked up, evenfor others besides those ;"ir namely, besides the four greater 
princes. We have already seen the vast empire of Alexander parcelled out into 
four great kingdoms ;** vrithout including those foreign princes who founded 
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other kfDvdcmis in C^ppaciocia, Anaenia, Bftbjnia, Heraeltti,«iid on dM Bm- 

phorus. All this was present to Daniel. 

The prophet then proceeds to the treat/ of peace» and the marriage we have 
already mentioned. 

'* The king of &e South shall be strong, and one of his princes, and he shall 
be strong above him, and have dominion ; his' dominion shall be a great domi- 
nion. And in the end of years they shall join themselves together ; for the king's 
daughter of the South Aall come fo the kins; of the Noiln to make an aeree* 
nieut ; but he shall not retain the power of the arm» neither shall he stand, nor 
his ann ; but he ^hall be given up, and the;^ that brought her, and he that begat 
her, and he that strengthened her Jn these times,"* 

It Will be necessary to observe, that Daniel, in this passajge, and through all the 
remaining part of the chapter before us, confines himselfto the kings of I^ypt 
and Syria, because they were the only princes who engaged in wars against the 
people of God. 

" The king of the South shall be strong."! This " king of the South" was 
Ptolemy, the son of Lagus, king of Egypt ; and " the king of the North" was 
Seleucus Nicator, king of Syria. And, indeed, such was their eiact situation 
with respect to Judea, which has Syria to the north, aiid Eg^pt to the south. 

According to Daniel, the king of Egypt, who first reigned m that country after 
the death of Alexander, was Ptolemy Soter, whom he calls ** the Kinff of the 
South," and declares that '' he shall be strong." The exactness of this character 
is fully justified by what we have seen in this histoiy; for he was master of Egypt, 
Libya, Cyrenaica, Arabia, Palestine, Ccelosyria, and most of the maritime pro* 
vinces ofAsia Minor ; with the island of Cyprus ; as also several isles in the 
.^ean Sea, which is now called the Archipelago ; and even some cities of 
Greece, as Sicyon and Corinth. 

The prophet, after this, mentions another of the four successors to this empire, 
whom he calls princes, or governors. This was Seleuciia Nicator, *' the king of 
the North ;"J of whonvhe cfeclares, " that he shall be more powerful than the king 
of the South, and his dominion more extensive ;" for thjs is the import of the 
prophet's expression, ** He shall be strong above him, and have dominion." It 
is easy to prove, that his territories were of greater extent than those of the king 
of Egypt ; for he was master of aH the east,Trom Mount Taurus to the river In- 
dus ; and also of several provinces in Asia Minor, between Mount Taurus and 
the M^eam Sea ; to which he added Thrace and Macedonia, a little before his 
death. 

Daniel then informs us, '' that the daughter of the king of the South came to 
the king of the North, and mentions the treaty of peace-, which was concluded 
on this occasion between the two kings."§ Tiiis evidently points out the mar- 
riage of Berenice, the daughter of Ptolemy kir^of Egypt, with Antiocbus Theos, 
king of Syria, and the peace concluded between them in consideration of this 
alliance ; every circumstance of which exactly happened according to thejpre- 
diction before us. The sequel of this histoiy will show us the fatal event ofthifl 
marriage, which was also foretold by the prophet. 

In the remaining part of the chapter, he relates the most remarkable events 
of future times, under these two races of kings, to the death of Antiocbus Epi- 
phanes, the ^reat persecutor of the Jewish nation. I shall be carelul. as these 
events occur m the series of this history, to apply the prophecy of Daniel to them, 
that the reader may observe the exact accomplishment of each predfction. 

In the mean time. I cannot but acknowledge in this place, with admiration* 
the divinity so visible in the Scriptures, which have related, in so particular a 
manner, a variety of singular and extraordinary facts, more than three hundred 
years before they w^re transacted. What an immense chain of events extends 
from the prophecy to the time of its accomplishment I By the breaking of any 
single link, the whole would be disconcerted ! With respect to the marriage 
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-ftlonef what hand^ bat that of the Afaoigiitjr, <k)uld haveoSndncled Id manor 411 
ferent views, intrigues, and passions, to the same point ? What knowledge but 
this could, with so much certainty', ha?e foreseen such a number of distinct cir- 
cumstances, subject not cnly to the freedom of will, but even to the inegular im- 
oressions 'tf caprice ? Anci what man but must adore that sovereign power which 
&od eie.cises, in a secret, certain manner, over kings and princes, wbose veiy 
crimes he renders subservient to the execution of his sacred will, and the accom- 
plishment of his eternal decrees ; in which all events, both general and parti- 
cular, have their appointed time and place fixed beyond the possibility <^ Tail- 
ing, f^ven those which depend roost on the choice and liberty of mankind ? 

Piolemy was as curious, to an uncommon degree, in the statues, designs, and 
pictures of excellent masters^s he was in bodes-; he saw^ during the time be 
continued in Syria, a statue of Diana, in one of the temples, which suited his taste 
exceedingly. Antigonus made him a present of it, at his request, and he carried 
it into Enrpt. Some time aAer his return, Arsinoe was seized with an indispo- 
sition, ana areamed that Diana had appeared to her, and acquainted her that 
Ptolemy was the occasion of her illness, by his having taken her statue out of the 
temple where it was consecrated to her divinity. Upon this, the statue was sent 
back, as soon as possible, to Syria, in order to be replaced in the proper temple. 
It was also accompanied with rich presents to the goddess, and a variety of sa- 
crifices were offered up to appease ner displeasure ; but they were not succeeded 
by any favourable^ffect. The queen's distemper was so far from abating, that 
she died in a short time, and left Ptolemy inconsolable at her loss ; and more so, 
because he imputed her death to his own indiscretion, in removing &e statue of 
Diana out of the temple.* 

This passion for statues, pictures, and other excellent curiosities of art, may 
be veiy commendable in a prince, and other great men, when indulged to a 
certain degree ; but when a person abandons himself to it entirely, it degene- 
rates into a dangerous temptation, and fiiequentlyprompts-him to notorious in- 
justice and vio&nce. This is evident by what CTicero relates of Verres, who 
practised a kind of piracy in Sicily, where he was praetor, by stripping private 
nouses and teniples of all their finest and most valuable curiosities. But though 
a person should have no recourse to such base extremities, it is still veiy shock- 
ing and offensive, says Cicero^ to say to a person of distinction, worth, and for- 
tune, "Sell this picture or this statue,*' since it is, in effect, declaring, " you atf. 
unworthy to have such an admirable piece in your possession, which suits only 
a person of my rank and taste."t I mention notiiing of the enormous expenses 
mto which a man is drawn by this passion ; for these exquisite pieces have no 
price but what the desire of possessing them sets upon them, and that we know 
has no bounds.]; 

Though Arsinoe was older than Ptolemjr, and too infirm to have any children 
when he espoused her ; he however retained a constant and tender passion for 
her to the last, and rendered all imaj^inable honours to her memoir afler her 
death. He gave her name to several cities, which he caused to be built, and pei^ 
^ormed a number of other remarkable things, to testify how well be loved her 

Nothing could be more extraordinary than the design he formed of erecting 
4 temple to her at Alexandria, with a dome rising alK>ve it, the concave pari 
of which was to be lined with adamant, in order to keep an iron statue of toa^ 
4]ueen suspended in the air. This plan of building was invented ly Dinocra- 
tes, a famous architect of that time : and the moment he proposed it to Ptole- 
my, that prince gave orders for beginnii^ the work without delay. The ex- 
periment, however, remained imperfect, for want of sufficient time ; for Ptole 
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t Supeibam ect et non ferendom, dicepe pnetorem in provineU hoiduii bonetto, locnpleti, spleadido; 
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I 7 Mid Ae mUteot djmg mHasn a rerj aiioTt time after this lesdhtioo, ihe 

|r oject was entirely discontinued. It has long been said, and even believed, 
t It the bochr of Mahomet was suspended in Uiis msomer, in an iron coffin, by 
a 'oadstone fixed in the vaulted roof of the chamberwhere his corpse was de* 
p sited aAer his death ; but this is a mere vulgar error, without the least foun- 
Oi tion.* 

Ptolemy Philadelphus survived his beloved Arsinoe but a short time. He 
was naturally of a tender constitution, and the soft maraier of life he led con- 
tributed to the decay of bis health. The infirmities of old age, and his afflic- 
tion lor the loss of a consort whom he loved to adoration, brcnigfat upon him a 
languishing disorder, which ended his days, in the sixty-third rear of his age, 
and the thirty-eightn of his reign.f He left two sons and a aauehter, whom 
he had by his first wife Arsinoe, the daughter of Lysimachus, a different person 
liom the last-mentioned queen of tliat name. His eldest son, Ptolemy Eveigetes, 
succeeded him in the throne ; the second bore the name of Lysimachus, hk 
grandfather by the mother, and was put to death by his brother for engaging m 
a rebellion against him. The name of the daughter was Berenice, whose mar- 
riage with Antiochus Thcos, king of Syria, has already been related.! 

SECTION IX. — CHARACTER AND QUALITIES OF PTOLEMY PHILADfiLPHUS* 

Ptolvit Philadelphus had certainly great and exceUent qualities ; and yet 
we cannot propose him as a perfect model of a good king, because those quali* 
ties were counterpoised by defects altogether as considerable. The firat period 
of his reigD was dishonoured by his resentment against a man of uncommon 
merit, 1^^ mean Demetrius Phalereus,)because he had given some advice to his 
father, in opposition to the interest of rhiladelj^us, but entirely cooformable to 
equity and natural right. His immense riches soon drew after them a train of 
luxuiy and effeminate pleasures, the usual concomitaots of such high fortunes, 
which contributed not a little to emasculate his mind. He was not very indus- 
trious in cultivating the military virtues ; but we must acknowledge at the same 
time, that a remissness of this nature is not always a misfortune to a people. 

He, however, made ample comi)ensation for tnis neglect, by his love of the 
uts and sciences, and his generosity to learned men. The fame of his lib^ 
ralities invited several illustrious poets to his court, particulariy Callimacfius, 
Lycophron, and Theocritus ; the' last of whom gives him very lofty praises in 
some of his IdjlKa. We have already seen his extraordinary taste for books ; 
and it is certain, that he spared no expense in the augmentation and embelliah- 
ment of the libraiy founded by his father, and from whence both those princes 
have derived as much glory as could have redounded to them from the greatest 
conquests. As Pbiladelphus had abundance of wit, and his happy genius had 
been carefully cultivated byg^at masters, he always retained a peculiar taste 
for the sciences, but in such a manner as suited the dignity of a prince ; as he 
never suffered them to engross his whole attention, but regulated his propensity 
to those grateful amusements, by prudence and moderation. In order to per* 
petnate this taste in his dominions, he erected public schoob and academies at 
Alexandria, where they long fiourished in great reputation. He loved to con* 
verse; with men of learning ; and as the greatest masters in every kind of science 
were emulous of obtaining his favour, he extracted from each of them, if I may 
use the expression, the flower and quintessence of the sciences in which they 
excelled. This is tbe> inestimable advantage which princes and great men pos- 
sess'; and happy are fiiey when they know how to use the opportunity of^ao- 
ouiring, in agreeable con^versations, a thousand things, not only curious, but 
useful and important w^ respect to government. 

This intercourse of Pht««detphus with learned men, and bis care to place tiie 
arts in honour, Tnay be cgj^itidered as the source of those measures he pursued, 
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dmx^ tlie codne of h» long r^ign, to make commerce flocnnsh In nis domih 
ions ; and in which attempt no prince ever succeeded more effectually than him- 
self. The greatest expenses, in this particular, could never discourage him 
from persistuig in what he proposed to accomplish. We have alfeaidy ob- 
aervea, that he built whole cities, in order to protect and facilitate his intended 
traffic ; that he opened a very long canal through deserts destitute of water ; 
and maintained a very numerous and complete navy in each of the two seas, 
merely for the defence of his merchants. His |>rincii>al point in view was to 
secure to strangen all imaginable safety and freedom in his ports, without any 
impositions on trade, or the least intention of tumine it from its proper channel, 
in order to make it subservient to his own particular interest ; as ne was per- 
suaded that commerce was like some other springs, which soon ceased to flow 
when diverted from their natural course. 

These were views worthy of a great prince, and a consummate politician, 
andf their lastiog effects were exceedingly beneficial to his kingdom. They 
have even continued to our days, strei^^ened by the principles of their firs* 
establishment, after a duration of above two thousand years ; opening a per- 
petual flow of new riches, and new commodities of every kind, into all nations ; 
drawing continually from them a return of voluntary contributior^ ; uniting the 
east aura the west by the mutual supply of their respective wants ; and esta 
buying on this basis a commerce that has constantly supported itself from age 
to age without interruption. Those great conquerors and celebrated heroes, 
whose merit has been so highly extolled, not to mention the ravages and deso- 
lation they hkve occasioned to mankind, have scarcely left behind the many 
traces of the conquests and acquisitions they have made for agrandizin^ their 
empires ; or at least those traces have not been durable, and the revolutions to 
which the most potent states are liable, divest them of their conquests in a short 
time, and transfer them to others. On the contraiy, the commerce of Egypt, 
established thus by Philadelphus, instead of being shaken by time, has rather 
increased through a long succession of ages, and become daily more useful and 
indispensable to all natiois ; so that when we trace it up to its source, we shall 
be sensible that this prince ought to be considered not only as the benefactor of 
Ervpt, but of all mankind in general, to the latest posterity. 

lYhat we have already observed, in the history of Philadelphus, with respect 
to the inclination of the neighbouring people to transplant themselves in crowds 
into Egypt, preferring a residence m a forei^ land to the natural affection of 
mankind for their native soil, is another glorious panegyric on this prince ; as 
the most essential duty of kings, and the most grateful pleasure they can pos- 
sibly enjoy, amid the splendours of a throne, is to gain the love of mankind, 
and to make their government desirable. Ptolemy was Sensible, as an able 
politician, that the only sure expedient for extending his dominions, without any 
act of violence, was to multiply his subjects, and attach them to his goverment, 
by their interest and inclination ; to cause the land to be cultivated in a better 
manner ; to make arts and manufactures flourish ; and to augment, by a thou« 
sand judicious measures, the power of a prince and his kii^dom, whose real 
strengtit consists in the multitude of his subjects. 



CHAPTER III. 

The third cnapter comprehends the histoiy of twenty-five years, induding^ 
die r^ign of Ptolemy Evergetes. 

IBCTIOir I. — AKTtOdkvS THEOS IS POISONED BT BIS qUXBlT LMOtnCK* THE 

DEATH OF SELEUCUS. 

Vs soon as Antiocfaus Theos had recefyed intelligence of the death of Ptolemy 

delpuus, his father-in-kw, he divot :ed Berenice, and recalled Laodice and 

ildreu. This lady, who knew tht variable disposition and inconstancy of 
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AntiochuS) and was api^relienMve that the same levity of miiKl would ioduce bim 

to supplant her, by receiving Berenice again, resolved to improve the present op- 
portunity to secure the crown for her son. Her own children were disinherited 
hy the treaty made with Ptolemy ; by which it was also stipulated, that the issue 
Berenice might have by Antiochus should succeed to the throne, and she then 
had a son. Laodice, therefore, caused Antiochus to be poisoned ; and when she 
saw him exoiring, she placed in his bed a person, named Artemon, who very 
much resemoled bim both in his features and the tone of his voice. He was there 
to act the part she had occasion for, and acquitted himself with great dexterity ; 
taking great care, in the few visits that were rendered him, to recommend his 
dear Laodice and her children to the lords and people. In h is name were issued 
orders, by which his eldest son Seleucus Callinicus was appointed his successor* 
His death was then declared, upon which Seleucus peaceably ascended the 
throne, and enjoyed it for the space of twenty years, tt appears by the sequel, 
that his brother Antiochus, sumamed Hierax, had the government of the pro- 
vinces of Asia Minor, where he commanded a veir consiaerablebody of troops** 

Laodice, not believing herself safe as long as Berenice and her son lived, con- 
certed measures with Seleucus to destroy them also ; but that princess, be«ng in- 
fonned of their design, escaped the danger for some time, by retirine with her 
son to Daphne, where she shut herself up in the asylum built hj Seleu'^us Ni- 
cator ; but being at last betrayed by the perfidy of those who besieged her there 
by the order oi Laodice, first her son, and then herself, with all the Egyptians 
who had accompanied her to that retreat, were murdered in the basest and most 
inhuman manner. 

This event was an exact accomplishment of what the prophet Daniel bad fore- 
told, with relation to this marriage. *' The king's daughter of the South shall 
come to the king of the North to make an agreement ; but he shall not retain 
the power of the arm, neither shall he stand, nor his arm ; but she shall be given 
up, and tbey that brought her, and he^ that begat her, and he that strengthened 
her in these times."t 1 am not surprised that Porphyry, who was a professe4 
enemy to Christianity, should represent these prophecies of Daniel, as predictions 
made after the several events to which they refer ; for could they possibly be 
clearer, if he had even been a spectator of what he foretold ? 

What probability was thei-e that Egypt and Syria, which, in the time of Dan 
iel, constituted part of the Babylonian empire, as tributary provinces, should 
each of them be governed by kings who originally sprang from Greece ? And 
yet the prophet saw them established in those dominions above three hundred 
years before that event happened. He beheld these two kii^s in a state of war, 
and saw them afterwards reconciled by a treaty of peace ratified by a marriage. 
He also observed, tliat it was the king of Egypt, and not the king of Syria, who 
cemented the union between them by the gift of his daughter. He saw her con- 
ducted from Egypt to Syria, in a pompous and magnificent manner ; but was sen- 
sible that this event would be succeeded by a strange catastrophe. In a word, 
be discovered that the issue of this princess, notwithstanding all the express pre- 
cautions in the treaty for securing their succession to the crown, in exclusion of 
the children by a former marriage, were so far from ascending the throne, that 
they were entirely exterminated ; and that the new queen herself was delivered 
«p to her rival, who caused her to be destroyed, with all the oflficers who con- 
ducted her out of Egypt into Syria, and till then had been her strength and sup- 
port. " Great God ! bow worthy are thy oracles to be believed and reverenct'd 1" 
" Testimonia tua credibilia facta sunt nimis." 

While Berenice was besieged and blocked uo \n Daohne, the cities of Asia 
Minor, who had received intelligence of her treatment, were touched with com- 
passion at her misfortune ; in consequence of which they formed a confederacy, 
end sent a body of troops to Antioch for her relief. Her brother Ptoleroy Ever- 
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gelen was aim as ezpedittoiis as possible to advance ihVStieT witfi a fennidablt 

Bimy ; but the unhappy Berenice and her children were dead before any of 
these auxiliaiy troops could arrive at the place where the siege had been car 
tied on against her. When they therefore saw that all their endeavours to save 
the queen and her children were rendered ineffectual ^hey immediately dete^ 
mined to revenge her death in a remarkable manner. The troops of Asia ioined 
those of Egypt, and Ptolemy, who commanded them,* was as successful as he 
Gould desire to be in the satisfaction of his just resentment. 'The criminal pro- 
ceeding of Laodice, and of the king her son, who had made himself an accom- 
plice in her barbarity, soon alienated the affection of the people from them ; ana 
Ptolemy not ody caused Laodice to suffer death, but made himself master of all 
Syria and Cilicia : afler which he passed the Euphrates, and conquered all the 
countiy as far as Babylon and the Tigris^ and, if the progress of^his^arms had 
not been interrupted by a sedition which* obliged him to return to l^iypt, he 
would certainly have subdued all the provinces of the S3rrian empire. He, how- 
ever, left Antiochus, one of his generals, to govern the provinces he had gained 
on this side Mount Taurus ; and Xantippus was intrusted with those that lay be^ 
yond it : Ptolemy then marched back to Egypt, laden with the spoils he ha^ 
acquirea Iby his conauests. 

This prince carried off forty thousand talents of silver, with a prodigious quan 
tit^ of gold and silver vessels, and two thousand five hundred statues, part oi 
which were those Egyptian idols that Cambyses, after his conc^uest of this king 
dom, had seht into Persia. Ptolemy gained tlie hearts of his subjects by re 
placing those idols in their ancient temples, when he returned from this expes 
dition : for the Egyptians, who were more devoted to their superstitious idolatry 
than all the rest ol mankind, thought they could not sufficiently express thei/ 
veneration and gratitude to a king, who had restored their gods to them in such ^ 
manner. Ptolemy derived from this action the title of Evergetes, which signi 
fies a Benefactor, and is mfinitely preferable to all appellations which ft>nqueror& 
have assumed from a false idea of glory. An epifhet of this nature is the true 
characteristic of kings, whose solid greatness consists in the inclination and 
ability to improve the welfare of their subjects ; and it is to be wished, that 
Ptolemy had merited this title by actions more worthy of it. 

All this was also accomplishecf exactly as the prophet Daniel had foretold, 
and we need only cite the text to prove what we advance. " But out of a branch 
of her root,** intimating the king of the South, who was Ptolemy Evergetes. 
the son of Ptolemy Phitadelphus, " shall one stand up in his estate, which shall 
come with an army, and shall enter into the fortress of the king of the North," 
Seleucus Callinicus, " and shall deal against them, and shall prevail ; and shah 
also cany captives into Egypt their gods, with their princes, and with their pre- 
cious vessels of silver and of gold, and he shall^ continue more years than the 
king of the North. So the kii^ of the South shall come into his kingdom, and 
shan return into his own land ;"* namely, into that of Egypt. 

When Ptolemy Evergetes first set out on this expedition, his queen Berenice 
who tenderly loved him, being apprehensive of the dangers to which he wouW 
be exposed m the war, made a vow to consecrate her hair, if he should happer 
to return in safety. This was undoubtedly a sacrifice of the ornament she mosr 
esteemed ; and when she at last saw him return with so much glory, the accora 
ptishment of her promise was her immediate care ; in order to which she causea 
her hair to be cut off, and then dedicated it to the gods, in the temple which 
Ptolemy Philadelphus had founded in honour of his beloved Arsinoc, on Zephy 
rium, a promontorjr in Cyprus, under the name of the Zephyrian Veniis. This 
consecrated hair being lost soon after by some unknown accident, Ptolemy was 
extremely offended with the priests for their negligence ; upon which Conon of 
Samos, an artful courtier, and also a mathematician, being then at Alexandria- 
took upon him to affirm, that the locks of the queen's hair had been oonveyed 
to heaven ; and he p ointed out seven stars near the lion's tail, which till then 
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had wrcr been part of any constellation : declaring at tfie same time, that fbese 
were the hair of Berenice. Several other astronomers, eilber to make their court 
as well as Conon, or that they might noi dniw upon themselves the displeasure 
of Ptolemy, gave those stars the same name,whicn is used to this day. Cal- 
limachirs, who had been at the court of Philadelphus, composed a short poem 
on the hair of Berenice, afterwards translated into Latin by fcatulius, which ver- 
sion has come down to us.* 

Ptolemv, in his return from this expedition, passed through Jerusalem, where 
he oftereJ a great number of sacrifices to the Grod of Israel, in order to render 
homage to him, for the victories he had obtained over the king of Syria : by 
which action he evidently discovered his preference of the true God to all the 
idols of Egypt. .Perliaps th^ prophecies of Daniel were shown to that prince, 
and he might conclude,. from what they contained, that all his conquests ana 
successes were owing to that God who had caused them to be foretold so ex- 
actly by his prophets.f 

. Seleucus had been detained for some time in his kii^dom by the apprehen- 
sion of domestic troubles ; but when he received intelligence that Ptolemy wa^ 
returning to Egypt, he set sail with a considerable fleet, to reduce the revolted 
cities. His enterprise was, however, ineffectual : for, as soon as he advanced 
. into the open sea, his whole navy was destroyed by a violent tempest ; as if 
heaven itself, says Austin, J had made the winds and waves the ministers of his 
vengeance on this parricide. Seleucus, and some of his attendants, were almost 
the only persons who were saved, and it was with gneat difliculty rtiat they es- , 
caped naked from the wreck. But this dreadftil stroke, which seemed intended 
to overwhelm him, contributed, on the contraiy, to the re-establishment of his 
affairs. The cities of Asia which had revolted, through the horror they con- 
ceived against him, after the murder of Berenice and her children, no sooner 
received intelligence of the great loss he had now sustained, than they imagined 
him suificiently punished ; and as their hatred was then changed into compas- 
sion, ihey all ag^in declared for hhn.§ 

This unexpected change having reinstated him in the greatest pari of bis do- 
minions, he was industrious to raise another army to recover the rest. This ef- 
fort, -however, proved as unsuccessful as the former ; his army was defeated by 
the forces of Ptolemy, who cut off the greatest part of his troops.H He saved 
himself at Antioch, with the small number of men who left him when he es^ 
caped shipwreck at sea ; as if, says a certain historian, he had recovered his 
former jwwer, only to lose it a second time with the greater mortification, by a' 
fatal vicissitude of fortune.lT 

Afler this second overthrow of his affairs, the cities of Smyrna and Magnesia^ 
in Asia Minor, were induced, by mere affection to Seleucus, to form a confede- 
racy in his favour, by which they mutually stipulated to support him. They 
were greatly attached to his family, firom whom they undoubtedly had received 
many extraordinary favours : they had even rendered divine honours to his fa- 
ther, Antiochus Theos, and also to Slratonice, the mother of this latter. Cal- 
linicus retained a grateful remembrance of the regard these cities had testified 
for his interest, and afterwards granted them several advantageous privileges. 
They caused the treaty we have mentioned to be engraven on a laige column 
of marble, which still exists, and is now m the area before the theatre at Ox- 
ford. This column was brought out of Asia, by Thomas, Earl of Arundel, at 
the commencement of the reign of Charies I. and, with several other antique 
marbles, were presented to the University of Oxford by his grandson, Henry, 
Duke 01 Norfolk, in the reign of Charles II. All the scientific world ought 
to think themselves indebted to noblemen who sre emulous to adorn and enrich 

* Hjg^ai. Poet. Astron. 1. ii. Nonnns ia Hist. Syoa^. Catullus de ComA Beren.^ 
t Joseph, contra Appiun. 1. ii. f. Velut diis ipnt panrcidium riadicantibBt 

a A. M. S^$9, Ant. J. C. 246 Justin. 1. xxvn c. 2. Ij A. M. 37«0. Ant. J. C. 344. 

ir Q,nMM ad ludibrium tantum fortuo« oatns csiet, nee propter nlwd ^i regni receiiisset, qaam at amit> 
tcret •-Jattia. 
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umreisities in Mcbajmieious manner ; andlwisb the same zealhailieeiieyer 

tasti5.ea for that of Faris, the mother of all the rest, and whos^ antiquity and 
reputation, in conjunction with the abilities of her jprofessors, and her attachment 
to the sacred persons of kings, have rendered her worthy of being favoured 
in a ]>eculiar manner by jirinces and ereat men. The establishment of a li- 
braiT in this illustrious seminaiy would Be an immortal honpur to the person who 
should lay the foundation of such a work. 

Seleucus, in the extremities to which he was reduced, had made application 
to his brother Antiochus, whom he promised to invest with the sovereignty of 
tiie provinces of Asia Minor, provided he would join him with his troops, and 
act m concert with him. The young prince was then at the head of an army 
in those provinces ; and though ne was but fourteen years of a^e, yet, as he had 
all the ambition and malignity of mind that appear in men of an advanced aee, 
he immediately accepted the offers made him, and advanced in quest of bis 
brother, not with any intention to secure to him the enjoyment of his dominions, 
but to seize them for himself.* His aviditj was so great, and he was always so 
readj to seize for himself whatever came m his way, without the least regard to 
justice, that he acauired the surname of Hierax, (a kite) which signifies a bird 
•hat preys on all things he finds, and thinks every thing good upon which he 
lays his talons. 

When Ptolemy received intelligence, that Antiochus was.preparing to act in ' 
concert with Seleucus against him, he reconciled himself with the latter, and 
concluded a truce with him for tea ;^ears, that he might not have both those 
princes for his enemies at the same time.t 

Antigonus Gonatus died about a year after this event, at the age of eighty, or 
eighty-three years ; after he had reigned ten years, and had conquered Uyre- 
naica and all Libya.| Demetrius first married the sister of Antiochus Hierax ; 
but Olympias, the daittjhter of Pyrrhus king 6f Epirus, engaged him, after the 
death of her husband Alexander, who was likewise her brother, to espouse her 
daughter Phthia. The first wife being unable to support this inj urious proceed- 
ing, retired to her brother Antiochus, and earnestly pressed him to declare war 
against her faithless husband; but his attention was then taken up with other 
views and emploYments.§ 

This prince still continued his milit^i/y preparations, as if he designed to as 
sist his brother, in pursuance of the treaty between them ; but his real intention 
was to dethrone him, and he concealed tne virulent disposition of an enemy un- 
der the name of a brother.!! Seleucus penetrated his scheme, and immediately 
passed Mount Taurus, in order to check his progress. Antiochus founded bis 
pretext on the promise which had been made nira of the sovereignty of the pro- 
vinces of Asia Minor, as a compensation for assisting his brother against rto- 
lemy : but Seleucus, who then saw himself disengaged from that war without the 
aid of his brother, did not conceive himself obliged to perform that promise. 
Antiochus resolvirjg to persist in his preteasions, and Seleucus refusim^ to allow 
them, it became necessary to decide the difference by arms. A battle was ac- 
cordingly fought near Ancyra in Galatia, wherein Seleucus was defeated, and 
escaped with the utmost difficulty fiom the enemy. Antiochus was also exposed 
to ^reat dangers, notwithstanding his victory. The troojos on whose valour he 
chiefly relied, were a body of Gauls whom he had taken into hispay,and they 
were undoubtedly some of those who had settled in Galatia. These traitors 
upon a coLfused report that Seleucus had been killed in the action, had formec 
a resolution to destroj/" Antiochus, persuading themselves that they should bt 
absolute masters of Asia, after the death of those two princes. Antiochus Ihere- 

— ■ .- — — , i . 

♦ Antiochus, cum esset anpos tjaatuordecim natast supra setatem rejfni aridus, occasiooein nbn tarn pit 
•Buno« qu&m offerebatnr, arripuit : sed, latromis oaoK, totum fratri eripere cupiens, pner sceleratam riri 
temaue sumit Midaciam. Undc Hierax est cogooipiQatus : quia, noa howiaU sed accipitris ritu, in aJieuit 
tnptMwiis vitam leotaretiir.— Justin. 
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§m HM oiUig«d, fo^ his own preservation, to distribute all the money of the 
trmy among them.* 

Eutneoes, prince of Pergamus, being desirous of improving: this conjuncture^ 
advancea witn all his forces against Antiochus and the Oauls, in full expectation 
to ruin them both; in consequence of tbeir division. The imminent oan^cr to 
wluch Antiochus was then reditced, obliged hira to make a new treaty with the 
Gauls, wherein he stipulated to retjounce the title of tbeir master, which he had 
before assumed, for that of their ally ; and he also entered into a league offen- 
sive and dc^fensive with that people. This treaty, however, did not pi^vent 
Eumenes from attacking them ; and as he came upon them in such a sudden and 
unexpected manner as did not allow them any time to recover after their fatigues, 
or to furnish themselves with new recruits, he obtained a victory over them 
which cost him but little, and laid all Asia Minor open to him.f 

Eumenes, upon this fortunate event, abandoned himself to intemperance ^and 
excess at his table, and died after a reign of twenty years. As he left no cbil« 
dren he was succeeded by Attalus, his cousin-german, who was the son of Atta'- 
lus, his father's younger brother. This prince was wise and valiant, and per- 
fectly qualified to preserve the conquests that he inherited. He entirely re- 
duced the Gauls, and then established himself so effectually in his dominions, 
Uiat be took upon himself the title of king ; for though his predecessoi's had en- 
joyed all the jpower, they had never ventured to assume the style of sovereigns 
Attains, therefore, was the first of his houtje who took it upon him, -and trans 
mitted it, with his dominions, to his posterity, who enjoyed it to the third gene- 
ration.! 

While Eumenes, and after hira, Attalus, were seizing the provinces of the Sy- 
rian empire in the west, Theodotus and Arsaces were proceeding by their ex- 
ample in the east. The latter, bearing that Seleucus had been slain in the battle. 
of Ancyra, turned liis arms against Hyrcania, and annexed it to Parthia, which 
he had dismembered from the empire. He then erected these two provinces 
into a kingdom, which, in process of time, became very formidable to the em- 
pire of the Romans. Theodotus dying soon after, Arsaces made a league oflfen- 
sive and defensive with his son, who bore the same name, amd succeeded his 
father in Bactria ; and they mutually supported themselves in their dominiojis by 
this union. The two brothers, notwithstanding these transactions, continued the 
war against e^h other with the most implacable warmth, not considering, tha 
while they contended with each other for the empire their father had left them, 
the whole would be gradually wrested from them by their common enemies.§ 
The treasure and forces of Antiochus being exhausted by the several over 
throws and losses he had sustained, he was obliged to wander from one retreat 
to another, with the shattered remains of his party, till he was at last entirely 
driven out of Mesopotamia ; finding, therefore, that there was no place in all the 
eQQpire of Syria, where he could possibly continue in safety, he retired for refuge 
to Ariarathes, king of Cappadocia, whose daughter he had espoused.!! Ariara- 
thes, notwithstanding this alliance, was soon weary of entertaining a son-in-law 
who became a burden to him ; for which reason he determined to destroy him. 
Antiochus beii^ informed of his design, avoided the danger by a speedy retreat 
into Egypt ; where he rather chose to deliver himself up to the power of Pto- 
lemy, the professed enemy of his house, than to trust a brother whom he had so 
highly offended. He however had reason to repent of this proceeding, for, im- 
]T2ediately after his arrival in Egypt, Ptolemy caused him to be eized and im- 
prisoned ; he also placed a strong euard.over him, and detained him several 
years in that confinement,.titi at last he found means to escape by the assistance 
of a courtezan ; but as he was quitting that kii^dom, he had the misfortune to 
be assassinated by a band of robbers.^ 



* JiMtin. I. xztrii. e. 2. f Justin. 1. xzvii. c. 3. 
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PtoleBiy»in the mean time, devoted the sweets of peace to ne cultivftkii of 
the sciences in his dominions, and the enlargement of his father's library at Al- 
exandria with ail sorts of books : but ns a proper collection conld not well be 
made withoat an able librarian, to whose care it would be likewise neccssaiy tc 
consi^ them, Evcrgetes, upon the death of Zenodr»tus, who had exercised that 
functioo from the time of Ptolemy Soter, the grandfather of that prince, sent to 
Athens tor Eratosthenes the Cyrenian, who was then in great reputation, and bad 
been educated b^ Cailimachus, a native of the same countiy. He was a man 
of universal learning, but none of his works have been transmitted to us, except 
his catalogue of the Icings of Thebes in Egypt, with the years of their respective 
reigns, from Menes, or Misraim, who first peopled Egy)>t after the deluge, to the 
Trojan war. This catalogue contains a succession of thirty-eight kings, and is 
ktill to be seen in Syncellus.'^ 

When Seleucus saw himself extricated from the troubles his brother had oc- 
casibned, his first cares were employed in the re-cstablishinent of order and tran- 
quillity in the dominions he possessed ; and when he had accomplished this, he 
tiirnea his thoughts to the reduction of the oriental provhices which had revolted 
from him. This last attempt, however, was not attended with success ; for Ar- 
•aces had been allowed too much time to strengthen himself in his usurpation. 
Seleucus, therefore, after many ineffectual endeavours to recover those territo- 
ries, was obliged to discontinue his enterprise in a dishonourable manner, fie, 
perhaps, miffht have succeeded better in time, if new commotions, which had 
been excited iirhis dominions during his absence, had not compelled him to make 
a speedy return, in order lo suppress them. This furnished Arsaces with a new 
^opportunity of establishing his power s«) effectually, that all future efforts were 
incapable of reducir)g it.f 

Seleucus, however, made a new attempt, as soon as his affairs would admit ; 
but this second expedition proved more unfortunate than the first ; for he was 
not only defeated, but taken prisoner by Arsaces, in a great battle.^ ' The Par- 
thians celebrated, for many succeeding years, the anniversary of this victory, 
which they considered as the first day of their liberty, thougli in i^ality it was 
the first era of their slavery ; for the world never produced greater tyi-ants than 
those Parthian kings to whom they were subjected. The Macedonian yoke 
would have been much more tolerable than their oppressive govemment,^ if 
they had continued to submit to it. Arsaces now began to assume the title oi 
king, and firmly established this empire of the east, which, in process of time 
was a check to the Roman power, and became a barrier, which all the armies 
of that people were incapabfe of forcing. All the kings who succeeded Arsaces 
made it an indispensable law, and counted it an honour, to be called by his 
nanne ; in the same manner as the kings of Egypt retained that of Ptolemy, as 
lon^ as the^race of Ptolemy Soter governed that kingdom. Arsaces raised bim 
9elf to a throne from the lowest condition of life, and became as memorable 
aroon^ the Parthians, as Cyrus had been amor^ the Persians, Alexander among 
the Macedonians, or Romulus araongthe Romans.^ This verifies that passage 
in holy Scripture, which declares, "That the Most High ruleth in the kmgdom 
of men, and givetb it to whomsoever be will, and setteth up over it the basest 
of men."|| 

Onias, the sovereign pontiff of the Jews, had neglected to send to Ptolemy 
the usual tribute of twenty talents, which his predecessors had always paid to 
the kings of Egypt, as a testimony of the homage they rendered to tnat crowu. 
The king sent Athenion, one of his courtiers, to Jerusalem to demand the pay- 
ment of the arrears, which tlien amounted4o a great sum ; and to threaten the 
Jews, in case of refusal, with a body o^ troox>s, wIk) should be c<ynmissioned to 
expel them from their countiy, and divide it among themselves. The alarm 
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was ren gnact at Jenmlem on this occasion, and it was thoogiil naoassaiy to 

leiid a cteputattbn to the king, in Uie person of Joseph^ the nephew of Onias, who, 
though in the prime of bis youth, was univeraally esteemed for his prudence, 
probitv, and justice. Atbenion, auring his continuance at Jerusalem, had con- 
ceived a great regard for his character, and as he set out for %ypt before him, 
he promised to render him all the gdod (^Sces in his power wiut tne king. Jo« 
tepo followed him in a short time, and on his way met with several considerable 
persons of Ccelosyria and Palestine, who were also goin^ to £^pt,with an in* 
tention to offer terms for farming" the great revenues of those provinces. As the 
equipage of Joseph was far froml)eing so magnificent as theirs, they treated htm 
with little respect, and considered him as a person of no great capacity. Jo- 
seph concealed his dissatisfaction at their behaviour, but drew from the conver- 
sation that passed between them, all the circumstances he could desire with re- 
lation to the affair that brought them to court, and withput seeming to have any 
particular view in the curiosity he expressed.* 

When they arrived at Alexandria, they were informed that the king had gone 
to Memphis, and Joseph was the only person among them who set out from - 
thence, m order to wait upon that monarch, without losing a moment's time. He 
had the good fortune to meet him, as he was returning from Memphis, with the 
queen and Athenion in his chariot. The kin^, who had received impressions in 
his favour from Athenion, was extremely delighted at his presence, and invited 
him into his chariot. Joseph, to e?(cuse his uncle, represented the infirmities of 
his great age, and the natural tardiness of his disposition, in such an engaging 
manner, as satisfied Ptolemy, and created in him an extraordinary esteem for 
the advocate who had so e£fectually pleaded the cause of that pontiff. He also 
ordered him an apartment in the royal palace of Alexandria, and allowed him 
a place at his table. 

When the appointed day came for purchasing, by auction, the privilege of 
fanning the revenues of the provinces, the companions of Joseph in his journey 
to Egypt offered no more than eight thousand talents for the provinces of Coelo- 
syria, Pheenicia, Judea, and Samaria. Upon which Joseph, wno had discovered, 
in the conversation that passed between them in his presence, that this purchase 
was worth double the sura they offered^ reproachea them for depreciating the 
king's revenues in that manner, and offered twice as much as they had done . 
Ptolemy was well satisfied to see his revenues so considerably increased ; but 
being apprehensive that the person who proffered so large a sum would be in 
no conaition to pay it, he asked Joseph wnat security he would give him for the 
performance of his agreement ? The Jewish deputy replied, with a calm air, 
that he bad such persons to offer for his security on that occasion, as he was cer- 
tain his majesty could have no objections to. Upon being ordered to mention 
them, he named the kii^ and queen themselves ; and added, that they would 
be his securities to each other. The king could not avoid smiling at this little 
pleasantly, which put him into so good a numour,that he allowed him to farm 
tlie revenues without any other security than his verbal promise for payment. 
Joseph acted in tbst station for the space of ten years, to tne mutual satisfaction 
of the court and provinces. ^ His rich competitors, who had farmed those reve- 
nues before, returned home in the utmost confusion, and had reason to be sensi- 
ble, that a magnificent equipage is a veiy inconsiderable indication of merit. 

King Demetrius died, about this time, in Macedonia, and left a son named 
Philip, in an early state of iuinorfty ; for which reason his guardianship was con- 
signed to Antigonus, who, having espoused the mother of his pupil, ascended 
the throne, and reigned for the srace of twelve years.! He was magnificent 
in promises,' but extremely frugal in performance, which occasioned his being 
sumamed Doson.]: 

* A. M. 3771^ Ant. J. C. 333. Joseph. Antlq. 1. xii. e. 3 et 4. 
t A. M. 3172, Ant. J. C. 332. Juctia. 1. xzviii. c 3. Dextpp. Pdrphyr. Easeb. 
^ Tbk nMM sagaifiM it the Qtetk Uaguatge, ** Cm who wiU gir*," that is to jay, a ftnon who prom.. 
IMA to siv«« but 8«r«r fhr«< what be promisei. 
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Flreerfiz yetis after this t'^BiiodiSdeQciiB CalUnjcu^wbo ferwneUmebad 
continoed in a state of captivity in Parthia, died in that counti^Tby a fall from 
bis hoi'se** Anaces had always treated him as a king during his confinement. 
His wife was Leodice, the sister of Andromachus, one of his generals, and he 
nad two sons and a daughter by that marriaee. He espoused his daughter to 
Mithridates king of Pontus^ ana consigned Pnrygia to her for her dowry. H/s 
tons were Seleucus and Antiochus ; tSt former of whom, sumamed Ceraunus, 
succeeded him in the throne. 

We are now arrived at the period wherein the republic of the Achseans be- 
gins to appear with lustre in history, and was in a condition to sustain wars, par- 
ticularly against tliat of the Lacedemonians. It will therefore be necessaiyfor 
me to represent the state of these two republics ; and I ^all begin with that of 
the Achaeans. . 

SECTION II. — CHARACTER OP ARATUS, 17H0 DELIVERS 8ICT0N FROM TYRANNY 

THE ESTABLISHMENT OF THE ACH£ANS. 

The republic of the Achaeans was not considerable at ^rst^ either for the 
number oi its troops, the immensity of its riches, or the extent of its territory, 
but derived its power from the great reputation it acquired for the virtues of 
probity, just ice, love of liberty ; and this reputation was veiy ancientj The 
Crotonians and Sabarites adopted the laws and customs of the Achaeans for the 
re-establishment of good order in their cities. The Lacedaemonians and Thebans 
had such an esteem for their virtue, that they chose them, after the celebrated 
battle of Leuctra, to arbitrate the differences which sub«sted between them. 

The-govemment of this republic was democratical, that is to say, in the hands 
of the people. It likewise preserved its liberty to the times of Philip and Al- 
exander ; out under those princes, and in the reigns of those who succeeded 
them, it was either in subjection to the Macedonians, who had made themselves 
masters of Greece, or was oppressed by cruel tyrants. 

It was composed of twelve cities,j; all in Peloponnesus, but together not equal 
to a sii^le one of considerable rank. This republic did not signalize herself 
immediately by any thing great and remarkable, because among all her citizens, 
she produced none of any distinguished merit. The sequel will discover the 
extraordinary change a single man was capable of introducing among them, by 
his ^reat qualities. Afler the death of Alexander, this little state was involved 
in all the calamities inseparable from discord. The spirit of patriotism no 
longer prevailed among them, and each city was solely attentive to its particu- 
lar interest. Their state had lost its former solidity, because they ciianged 
their masters as often as Macedonia became subject to new sovereigns. They 
first submitted to Demetrius ; after him, to Cassander ; and at last, to Antigo* 
nus Gonatus, who left them in subjection to tyrants of his own establishii^, that 
they might not withdraw themselves from his authority. 

Toward the beginning of the 124th Olympiad, about the time of the death 
of Ptolemy Soter, the lather of Philadelphus, and the expedition of Pyrrhus 
into Italy, the republic of the Achaeans resumed their former customs, and re- 
newed their ancient conc^rd.§ The inhabitants of Patrae and Dymae laid the 
foundations of this happy change. The tyrants were expelled from the cities, 
which then united, and again formed a republic : all affairs were decided by a 
public council ; the registers were committed to a common secretary ; the as- 
sembly had two presidents, who were nominated by the cities in their respec- 
tive turns ; but it was soon thought adviseable to reduce them to one. 

The good order which reigned in this little republic, where freedom and 
equality, with a love of justice and the public good, were the funckmental 
principles of their government, drew into their community several neighbouring 
cities who receivea their laws, and associated themselves into their privileges. 

* A. M. 3778. Ant. J. C. '236. Jostin. 1. Tii. c. S. AUien. p. 153. f Polrb. 1. riii. p. iSo— ISO. 
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Sicyon was oue of the first that acceded in this manner ; by which means Ara- 
tus, one of its citizens, had an opportunity of acting a vexy great part, and be- 
came veiy illustrious. 

Sicjpn which had long groaned under the joke of her tyrants, attempted to 
shake it off, by placing (Jlinias,one of her 6rst and bravest citizens, at her head ; 
and the government already began to flourish and assume a new form, when 
Abantidas found means to disconcert ttiis plan, in order to seize the tyranny 
into his own hands. Some of his relations and friends he expelled from the 
city, and took off others by death : he also searched for Aratus, the son of 
Clmias, who was then but seven years of age, in order to destroy him ; but the 
infant escaped, with some other persons, in the disorder that filled the house 
when his father was killed ; and as he was wandering about the city, in the ut* 
most consternation and distress, he accidentally entered unseen into a -house 
which beloi^ed to the tyrant's sister. This lady was naturally generous, and as 
she also believed that this destitute infant had taken refuge under rjer noof, by 
the impulse of some deity, she carefully concealed him ; and when night came, 
caused htm to be secretly conveyed to Aigos.* 

Aratus being thus preserved from sq imminent a danger, conceived in his soul 
from thenceforth an implacable aversion to tyrants, which constantly increased 
with his age. He was educated with the utmost care, by some hospitable friends 
of his father, at Argos. ^ 

The new tyranny in Sicyon had passed through several hands in a short time, 
when Aratus, who began to approach the state of manhood, was solicitous to 
deliver his country entirely from oppression. He was grejsitly respected, as 
well for his birth as his courage, which was accompanied with a gravity supe- 
rior to his age, and a strong ana clear understanding. These qualities which 
were well known at that time, caused the exiles from Sicyon to cast their eyes 
upon him in a peguiiar manner, and to consider him as a person destined to be 
their future deliverer ; in which conjecture they were not deceived. 

Aratus, who was then in the twentieth year of his age, formed a confederacy 
against Nicocles, who was tyrant at that time ; and though the spies he sent to 
Aigos kept a vigilant eye on his conduct, he pursued his measures with so much 

Erudence and secrecy, that he scaled the walls of Sicyon, and entered the city 
y night. The tyrant was fortunate enough to secure himself a retreat, throi^h 
subterranean passages: and;when the people assembled in a tumultuous man^ 
ner, without knowing what had been transacted, a herald cried with a loud voice, 
that ^^ Aratus, the son of Clinias, invited the citizens to resume their liberty.'' 
Upon which the crowd immediately flocked to the palace of the tyrant, and 
burned it to ashes in a few moments ; but not a jingle man was killed or wounded 
on either side ; the good genius of Aratus not suffering an action of this nature 
to be polluted with the blood of his citizens ; and in which circumstance he 
made bis joy and triumph consist. He then recalled all those who had been 
banished, to the number of five hundred.t 

Sicyon then began to enjoy some repose, but Aratus was not fully relieved 
from inquietude and perplexity. With respect to the situation of affairs with- 
out, he was sensible that Antigonus cast a jealous eye on the city, and had 
meditated expedients lor making himself master of it, jit>m its having recovered 
its liberty. He beheld the seeds of sedition and discord sown withiiij by those 
who had been banished, and was extremely apprehensive of their effects. He 
imagined, therefore, that the safest and most prudent conduct in this delica.e 
juncture, would be to unite Si^on in the Achaean league, in which he easily 
succeeded ; and this was one of the greatest services he was capable of render- 
ing his country. 

The power of the Achseans was indeed but inconsiderable ; for, as I have al- 
ready observed, thev were only masters of three very small cities. Their coun- 
try was neither good nor rich, and they inhabited a coast which had neither porti 
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nor smrf other maritime stations of security. But, with all tbl^ mecbocr]t> ana 
leemiDg weakness, tbev of all i>eopIe made it most evident, that the forces of 
the Greeks could be always invincible, when under good order and discipline, 
and with a prudent and experienced ^neral to direct them. Thus did those 
Achaeans, who were so inconsiderable in comparison with the ancient power of 
Greece, by constantly adhering to good counsels, and continuing stncUy united 
together, without blasting the merit of their fellow-citizens with the mali^ant 
breath of emy, not only maintain their liberties, among so many potent cities, 
and such a number of tyrants, but restored freedom and safety to most of the 
Grecian states. 

Aratus, after he had engaged his city in the Achaean league, entered himself 
among the cavalry, for the service of that state, and was not a little esteemed by 
tiie generals, for the promptitude and vivacity he discovered in the execution of 
their orders ; for though he had infinitely contributed to the power and credit 
of the league, by strer^iening it with his own reputation, and all the forces of 
the countiy, he yet appeared as submissive as the meanest soldier to the general 
of the Achsans, notwitnstapdingthe obscurity of the city from whence that officer 
was selected for such an employment. This is certainly an excellent example 
lor younff princes and noblemen, when they serve in armies, which will teach 
them to roiget their birth oo those occasions, and pay an exact submission to the 
orders of their commanders. 

The conduct and character of Aratus are undoubtedly worthy of admiration. 
He was naturally polite and obliging ; his sentiments were great and noble ; and 
he entirely devoted himself to the good of the state, without any interested views. 
He was an implacable enemy to tyrants, and regulated his friendship and enmity 
by the public utility. He was <}ualified, in many particulars, to appear at tbe 
head ofafiairs ; his expressions m discourse were always proper; his thoughts 
just ; and even his silence judicious. He conducted himself with a compla- 
cency of temper, in all differences that arose in any deliberations of moment, 
and had no superior in the happy art of contracting friendships and alliances. 
He had a wonderful facility in fbrmine enterprises as^ainst an enemy ; in making 
his designs impenetrable secrets, ana in executing tnem happily br his patience 
and intrepidity. It must, however, be acknowled&^ed, that this celebrated Aratus 
did not seem to be the same man, at the head of an arm3r ; nothing could then 
he discovered in him, but protraction, irresolution, and timidity ; while eveiy 
prospect of danger was insupportable to him. Not that he really wanted cou-* 
rage and boldness, but these qualities seemed to be struck larguia by the great- 
ness of the execution, and he was only timorous on certain occasions, and at in- 
tervals. It was from this disposition of his, that all Peloponnesus was filled with 
the trophies of his conquerors, and the monuments of his own defeats. In this 
manner, says Polybius, has nature compounded different and contrary qualities 
together, not only in the bodies of men, but even in their minds ; and hence it 
is that we are to account for the surprising diversity we frequently perceive in 
the same persons. On some occasions they appear lively, heroic, and undaunted ; 
and at others, all their vigour, vivacity , and resolution, entirely abandon them.* 

I have already observed, that those citizens who had been banished gave Ara- 
tus CTeat perplexity. His -disquiet was occasioned by their pretensions to the 
lands and houses they poseessed before their exile ; the ffieatest part of which 
had been consiened to other persons, who afterwards sold tnem, and disappeared 
upon the expiifeion of the tyrant. It was reasonable that these exiles sbcMild be 
reinstated in their former possessions, after their recall from banishment, and tliey 
made application to that effect with great importunity. On the other hand, the 
greatest part of what they claimed had been alienated to fair purchasers, vfho 
consequently expected to be reimbursed, before they delivered up such houses 
and lands to the claimants. The pretensions and complaints on this occasion 
were vigc»ously urged on both sides, and Sicyon was in the utnoost danger of 
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bemg nriHed by i^ chril war wfakb seemed inevitable. Never was any affair 
more diffieult than this. Aratus was incapable of reconciling the two parties 
whose demands were equally equitable, and it was impossible to s^tisly them 
both at the same time, without expending very considerable sums, which the 
state was in no condition to furnish. In this emergency he could think of no re- 
source but the goodness and liberality of Ptolemy, Ring of Egypt, which he him- 
self had experienced on the following occasion.* 

That prince was extremely curious in portraits and other paintii^; Aratus, 
therefore, who was an excellent jud^e ot such performances, colletted all the 
works of the greatest masters which he could possibly procure, especially those 
df Famphilus and Melanthus, and sent them to the king. Sicyon was still in 
jpreat reputation for the arts, and painting in particular, the true taste of which 
nras preserved there in all its ancient purity. It is even said, that Apelles, who 
was then admired by all the world, had been at Sicyon, where he frequented the 
schools of two painters, to whom he gave a talent, equal to a thousand crownis, 
oot for acquirii^ a perfection in the art from tliem, but in order to obtain a share 
in their great reputation. When Aratus had reinstated his city in its former 
liberties, he destroyed all the pictures of the tyrants ; but when he came to that 
of Aristratus, who reigned in the time of Philip, and whom the painter had re- 
presented in the attitude of standing in a triumphant chariot, he hesitated a long; 
time whether he should deface it or not ; for all the capital disciples of Melan- 
thus had contributed to the completion of that piece, and it had even been 
touched by the pencil of Apelles. This work was so inimitable in its kind, that 
Aratus was enchanted with its beauties*; but his aversion for tyrants prevailed 
over bis admiration of the picture, and he accordingly ordered it to be de- 
itrored. 

The fine taste of Aratus for painting, had recommended him to the good 
graces of Ptolemy ; and he therefore tnought he might take the liberty to im- 
plore the generosity of that prince, in the melanchok situation to which he was 
then reduced. With this'view he embarked for Kcypt ; but was exposed to 
many dan^rs and disappointments, before he could arrive in that kingdom 
He had along interview with Ptolemy, who esteemed him the belter, the more 
he knew him ; and presented him with one hundred and fifty talents for the 
benefit of his city. Aratus carried away forty talents when he set out for Pelo- 
ponnesus, and the king remitted him the remainder in separate payments. 

His fortunate return occasioned universa I joy in Sicyon, and be was invested 
with full power to decide the pretensions of the exiles, and regulate the parti- 
tions to be made in their favour. But as a wise politician, who is not for en- 
grossing the decision of all affairs to himself, is not afraid of diminishing his re« 
putation by admitting others to share it with him, he firmijr refused the nonours 
designed himj and nominated for his coadjutors nfteen citizens of the greatest 
repute, in conjunction with whom he at last restored harmony and peace amoiig 
the inhabitants, andrefunded to the several purchasers all the sums they had ex- 
pended for the lands and houses they had actually bought. It has always been 
observed, that glory pursues those who are industrious to decline it. Aratus, 
therefore, who uiought himself iti need of good counsels to assist him in the de- 
termination of this important business, (and persons of the greatest merit always 
entertain the same diilidence of themselves,) had all the honour of this affair. 
His conduct was highly applauded ; statues were erected to him, and fne peo- 
ple, by public inscnptions, declared him the father of the people, and the deli- 
verer othis countiy. These are qualities that infinitely transcend those of the 
most celebrated conquerors. 

His illustrious success gave Antigonusjea lousy, and even fear; inconsequence 
of wfaioh, at a public entertainment, he artfully enhanced the merit and capacity 
of this young man by extraordinary praises, possibly with an intention either to 
gam him over to his own interest, or to render him suspected to Ptok4ny. He 
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intimiated, in teims BuflBcientbr intelligible, that Antus haTing diac6iW9i^, by bis 

owu experience, the vanity of the Egyptian pride, intended lo attadi himself to 
his service ; and that he therefore was resolved to employ him in his affairs ; he 
concluded this strain of artifice with entreating all the lords of his court, who 
were then present, to regard him for the future as their friend. The particulars 
of this discourse were soon repeated to Ptolemy, who was not a little surprised 
and afflicted when he heard them ; and he complained to Aratus of this injurious 
change, but the latter easily iustified himself to that monarch. 

Aratud having been elected general of the Achseans, for the first time, ravaged 
Locris, apd all the territoiy ofCalydon, and advanced with a body of ten tmHi- 
sand men to succour the Boeotians ; but was so unfortunate as not to arrive amoi^ 
them till ai\er the battle of Chaeronea,* in which they were defeated by the 
^toliaos. 

Eight yeara after this transaction, he was elected general of the Achaeans a 
second time« and rendered great service to all Greece, by an action which, ac* 
cording to Plutarch, was equal to any of the most illustrious enterprises of the 
Grecian leaders.! 

The isthmus of Corinth, which separates the two seas, unites the continent o' 
Greece with that of Peloponnesus ; the citadel also of Corinth, distin^ished bv 
the name of Acro-Corintnus, is situated on a high mountain, exactly m the mid 
die of those two continents, which are there divided from each other by a very 
narrow neck of land ; by which means this fortress, when furnished with a good 
garrison, cuts off all communication, by land and sea, from the inner part of the 
isthmus, and renders the person who possesses it with a good body of troops^ 
absolute master of all Greece. Philip, called this citadel " the Shackles ot 
Greece ;" and, as it was capable of being rendered such, it created jealousy in 
all the neighbouring states, and especially in kings and princes, who conse- 
quently wei-e desirous of seizing it for their own use. 

Antigonus, after a long impatience to render himself master of this place, 
was so fortunate as to carry it by surprise, and made no scruple to congratu- 
late himself as much on this success as on a real triumph. Aratus, on the other 
hand, entertained hopes of wresting this fortress from him in his turn, and while 
all his thoughts were employed to that effect, an accidental circumstance fur 
nished him with an opportunity of accomplishing his design. 

Erginus, an inhabitant of Corinth,*had taken a journey to Sicyon, in order 
to transact some affairs in that city ; and had there contracted an intimate ac- 
quaintance with a banker, who was a particular friend of Aratus. As the cita- 
del happened to be the subject of one of their conversations, Erginus told his 
friend, that, when he went to visit his brother, who was a soldier of that gar- 
rison, he had observed a narrow track hewn in the rock, which led to that part 
of the summit where the wall of the citadel was veiy low. The banker was 
very attentive to this account, and, with a smile, desired his friend to tell him 
whether he and his brother would be disposed to gain a lai]ge sum of money, 
and make their fortunes ? Ei^inus immediately comprehended the bent of this 
question, and promised to sound his brother Diocles on that head. Some few 
days after this conversation he returned to the banker, and engaged to conduct 
Aratus to that part of the mountain where the height of the wall did not exceed 
fifteen feet, adding at the same time, that himself and his brother would sj&sist 
him in e;cecuting the rest of his enterprise. Aratus promised, on his part, to 
give them sixty talents, if the affair should happen to succeed ; but as it be- 
came requisite to deposit that sum in the hands of the banker, for the security 
of the two brothers, and as Aratus was neither master of so many talents, nor 
had any inclination to borrow them, for fear of giving rise to suspicion by that 
proceediiig, which would have entirely defeated his enterprise, he pledged ail 
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fits fipold and silver plate, with his vitfe's jewels, to the^'banker, as a security 
for me promised sum. 

Aratus was so magnanimous, says Plutarch, and had such an ardour for great 
actions, that when be considered with himself, how universally the^ famous Epa- 
minondas and Phocion had been reputed the most worthy and just men in all 
Greece, for refusing the presents that had been offered to them, and prefetrii^ 
virtue to all the riches in the world, he was solicitous to refine upon their ge- 
nerosity and disinterested spirit. There is certainly a wide difference between 
the mere refusal of presents, and the sacrifice of a person's self and fortune for 
the service of the public. Aratus parted with all his forttrae, and thatftoo with* 
out its beir^ knovyn, for an enterprise, wherein he alone was exposed to all the 
danger. Where is the man, exclaims Plutarch, in the enthusiasm into which this 
noble action had wrought him, who can possibly be incapable of admiring so 
uncommon and surprising an instance of magnanimity ! Who, even at this time, 
can forbear to interest himself in this great exploit, and to combat in imagine* 
tion by the side of so ffreat a man, who paid so dearly for so extraordinaiy a 
danger, and pledged the most valuable part of his fortune, only to procure an 
opportunity of advancing into the midst of his enemies, in the dead of night, 
when he knew he should be compelled to engage for bis own life, without any 
other security than the hopes of performing a ^reat action ! 

It may justly be remarked on this occasion, that the taste for glory, disinter- 
estedness, and the public good, were perpetuated amon^ the Greeks, by the re- 
membrance of those illustrious men, who had distinguished themselves in for- 
mer ages by such glorious sentiments. This is the great advantage which at- 
tends historjr, written like that of the Greeks, and the principal advantage de- 
rived from it. 

The preparations for the enterprise were disconcerted by a variety of ob- 
structions, any one of which seemed sufficient to have rendered it ineffectual ; 
but when all these were at last surmounted, Aratus ordered his troops to pass 
the night under arms. He then selected four hundred men, most of whom were 
uiiacquainted with the design he intended to execute ; they w6re all furnished 
with scaling-ladders, and he led them directly to the gates of the city by th«» 
walls of Juno's temple. The sky was then unclouded, and the moon shone ex^ 
tremely bright, which filled the adventurers with just apprehensions of being 
discovered. But in a little time, a dark fdg rose very fortunately from the sea, 
and shed a thick gloom over all the adjacent parts of the city. All the troops 
then seated themselves on the ground, to take off their shoes, as well to lessen 
the noise, as to facilitate their ascent by the scaling ladders, irom which they 
would not then be so liable to slip. In the mean time, Ei^ginus, with eeven reso- 
lute youi^ men, habited like travellers, passed through uie gate without being 
f)erceived, and killed the sentinel and guards who were there upon duW". The 
adders were then fixed upon the wall, and Aratus ascended with one hundred 
of his boldest troops, giving orders to the rest to follow him as fast as they were 
able ; and when tney had all mounted the wall, he descended into the city with 
the utmost joy, as having already succeeded, by passing undiscovered. 

As they were proceeding in their march, they saw a small guard of four men, 
with lights in their hands, by whom they were not perceived, because the dark- 
ness of the night shrouded them (rom their view. Aratus and his men shrunk 
back into a line, against some walls and ruins that were near, where they dis- 
posed themselves into an ambuscade J^ from whence they started asihe four men 
were passing by, and killed three of their number. The fourth, who received 
a deep wound on his head, fled from the place, and cried out as loud as he was 
able, that the enemy had entered the city. The trumpets in a moment sounded 
the alarm,,and all the inhabitants crowded together at the noise. The streets 
were already filled with people, who flocked from all (quarters by the'blaze of 
innumerable lights which were immediately set up in the city, and also on tlie 
ramparts of the castle, while every place resounded with confused cries tnal 
were not to be distinguished. 
: Vol. m 
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Aratus still conf rnued his progress, notwithstanding^ the aiarm, and endeaToored 
to climb the steep rocks, which at first were venr difficult of ascent, because 
he had missed the path that led to the wall throiij^h numberless windings, whicQ 
it was almost impracticable to trace out. While he was thus perplexed, the 
clouds dispersed, as if a miracle had interposed in his favour ; the moon then 
appeared m its former brightness, and discovered all the intricacies of the path, 
till he arrived on th(» spot ofpround at the foot of the wall, which had been for 
mcriy described to him. The skies were then happily covered with clouds 
again, and the mr«on was once more immersed in darkness. 

The three hundred soldiers whom Aratus had left without, near the temple 
of Juno, having entered the city, which was then filled with confusion and tu- 
mult, and also illuminated with a prodigious number of lights ; and not being 
able to find the path which Aratus had taken, drew up into a close body, under 
a bended rock, which shaded them, at the bottom of the precipice, and where 
they waited in the utmost anxiety and distress. Aratus was then skirmishing 
on the ramparts of the citadel, and the noise of the combatants might easily be 
heard ; but as the sound was repeated by the echoes of the neighbouring moun- 
tains, it was impossible to distinguish the place from whence it proceeded. 
Those soldiers, therefore, not knowing which way to bend their course, Arche- 
laus, who commanded the troops of king Antigonus. having drawn out a con- 
siderable number of troops, mounted the ascent with loud shouts, and a great 
blast of trumpets, with an intention to assault Aratus in his rear, and passed by 
Oiose three hundred men without perceivinff them ; but when he had advanced 
a little beyond them, they started from the place of their concealment, as if they 
had been planted expressly in ambuscade, and fell upon him with great reso 
]ution,ki11tT^ all who first came in their way. The rest of the troops, and even 
Archelaus himself, were then seized with such a consteniation, that they fled 
from their enemies, who continued to attack them in their retreat, tin they had 
all dispersed themselves in the city. 

This defeat was immediately succeeded by the arrival of Emnus, who bad 
been sent by those that were fighting on the walls of the citadel, to acquaint 
them that Aratus was engaged with the enemy, who made a very vigorous de- 
fence, and was in great need of immediate assistance. The troops then desired 
him to be their conductor that moment, and as they mounted tne rocks, they 
proclaimed their approach by loud cries, to animate their friends, and redouble 
their ardour. The beams of the moon, which was then in the full, plajred upon 
thehr armour, and, in conjunction withth^ length of the way by which tney 
ascended, made them appear more numerous, while the midnight silence ren- 
dered the echoes much more strong and audible ; by which means their shouts 
seemed those of a much greater body of men than they really were. In a word, 
when they at last joined their companions, they charged their enemies with a 
vigour that soon dispersed them, upon which they posted themselves on the wall, 
and became absolute masters of the citadel by break of day ; so that the sun's 
first rays saw them victorious. The rest of their troops arrived at the same 
time from Sicyon ; and the Corinthians, after they had willinely thrown open the 
city gates to receive them, assisted in making the troops of Antigonus prisoners 
of war. 

Aratus, when he had effectually secured his victory, descended from the ci- 
tadel into the theatre, which was then crowded with a vast concourse of people, 
drawn thither by their curiosity to see him , and to hear him speak. After he had 

Sosted his Achveans in two lines, in the avenues of the theatre, he advanced from 
le bottom of the stage, completely armed, with a countenance extremely changed 
by his want of rest, and the long fctigue he had sustained. The bold and manly 
joy with .which this extraordinary success had inspired him, was obscured by 
the languor his extreme weakness and decay of spirits had occasioned. The 
monnent he appeared m the theatre, all the people were emulous to testify their 
pBotbund respect and gratitude, by repeated applause and acclamations. Aratus, 
'^ mean ime, shifted bis lance from his left to his right hand.; atid tben 
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rested upon !t, with his body bent a little toward tlie audience, in which posture 
ne continued for some time. 

Whfen the irholc theatre was at last silent, he exerted all the vigour he had 
Iqft, and acquainted them, in a long discourse, with the particulars of the Achaean 
leag^ue ; after which he exhorted them to accede to it. He likewise delivered 
to them the key^ of their city, which, till then, had never been in their power 
from the time of Philip. As to the captains of Antigonus, he restored Archf»- 
laus, whom he had taken prisoner, to his liberty, but caused Theophrafitus to 
suffer death for refusiry to quit the city. 

Aratus made himselfmaster of the temple of Juno, and of the port» where he 
seized twenty-five oi the king's shfps. He also took five hundred war-horses, 
and four hundred Syrians, whom he afterwards sold. The Achaeans kept the 
citadel, in which they placed a garrison of four huiidred men. 

An action so bold and successful as this, must undoubtedly be productive of 
very fortunate events. The inhabitants of Megara Quitted the party of Anti« 
^nus, and joined Aratus. Their example was soon followed by the people of 
Traezene and Epidaurus, who acceded to the Achajan league. 

Aratus also brought Ptolemy, king of Egypt, into the confederacy, by assign- 
ing the superintendency ^^ the war to him, and electing him generalissimo of 
their troops by land and sea. This event acquired him so much credit and repu- 
tation, that though the nomination of any man to the post of captain-general for 
a succession of years was expressly prohibited by the Jaws, Aratus was however 
elected every other year, and he, either by his counsels or personal conduct: 
enjoyed that command without any discontinuance ; for it was evident to all 
mankind, that neither riches, nor the friendship of kings, nor even the particular 
advantage of Sicyon; his native place, nor any other consideration whatever, 
had the least competition in his mind, with the welfare and as^grandizementof 
the Achaeans. He was persuaded, that all weak cities resemble ^ose parts of 
the body which only thrive and exist by their mutual union ; and must infallibly 
perish when once they are separated, as the sustenance by which they subsist 
will be discontinued from that moment. Cities soon sink into ruin, when the 
social bands which connect them are once dissolved ; but they are always seen 
to flourish, and improve in power and prosperity, when they become parts of a 
large body, and are associated by a unity of interest. A common precaution 
then reigns through the whole, and is the happy source of life, from whence all 
the vigour that supports them is derived. 

All the views of Aratus, while he continued in his employment, tended en- 
tirely to the*expulsiou of the Macedonians out of Peloponnesus, and the abolition 
of an kinds of tyranny ; the re-establishment of the cities in their ancient liberty, , 
atid the exercise of their laws. These were the only motives which prompted 
him to oppose the enterprises of Antigonus Gonatus, during the life of that 

prince.* 

He also pursued the same conduct with respect to Demetrius, who succeeded 
Antigonus, and reigned for the space of ten years The iEtolians had at first 
joined Antigonus Uonatus, with an intention to destroy the Achaean league ; but 
embroiled themselves with Demetrius his successor, who declared war against 
them.t 'Phe Achaeans, forgetting on this occasion the ill- treatment they had re- 
ceived from that people, marched to their assistance, by which means a strict 
union was re-established between them, and became very advantageous to all 
the neighbouring cities.J 

Illynum was then governed by several petty kings, who subsisted chiefly by 
rapine, and exercised a sort of piracy against all the neighhouri^ countries. 
Agron, the son of Pleurates, Scerdiledes, Demetrius of Pharus, so called from 
a city of Illyrium subject to him, were the petty princes who infested all thte 
neighbouring parts ; and attacked Corcyra, and the Arcarnanians in paiticul£U';§ 

• Polyb. 1. ii. p. 130. 
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Teuta raigoed after the death of her bushand Agnui, who ended hit daya by 
nitemperance, and left a young son named Pineeus. These people, harassed 
in the manner I have mentioned, had recourse to the <£tolians, and Acbsans. 
ivho readily undertook their defence ; and their good services were not repaid 
with in^atitude. The oeople of Corey ra made an alliance with the Illyriaw 
soon after this event, ana received Demetrius of Pharus, with his garrison, into 
their city.* , *" ^ 

The llomans were so offended at the piracies with which this people infested 
their citizens and merchants, that they sent an embassy to Teuta, to complaii. 
of these injurious proceedings. That princess caused one of the ambassadors 
to be slain, and the other to oe (brown into prison, which provoked the Komaos 
to declare war against her, in revenue for so outrageous an insult The tno 
consuls, L. Posthumous Albinus, anu Cn. Fulvius Centumalus, set out with a 
commission to invade Illyrium by land and sea. The people of Corcyrafin 
concert with Demetrius of Pharus, delivered up to the consul, Fulvius, the gar- 
rison they had received into their city ; and the Romans, aAer they had rein- 
stated Corcyra in its former liberties, advanced into Illyrium, and conquered 
great part of the countiy ; but consigned several cities to Demetrius, as a com- 
pensation for his treacherous conduct in their favour.! 

Teuta, reduced to the utmost extremity, implored peace of the Romans, and 
obtained it, on her engagement to pay a yearly tribute, and deliver up all Illy- 
rium, except a few places, which she was permitted to enjoy : but the most 
advantageous article for the Gret^Ks was, her being restrained from sailing be- 
yond the city of Lissus with more than two small vessels, and even those were 
not to carry any arms. The other pettjr kinj^, who seemed to have been sub- 
ordinate to Teuta, were comprehended in this treaty, though it expressly men- 
tioned rKMie but that princess.]; . 

The Romans then caused themselves to be respected in Greece by a solema 
embassy, and this was the first time that their power was known in that coun- 
tiy. 1 hey also sent ambassadors to the ^tolians and Achseans, to communi- 
cate to them the treaty the^ had lately concluded with the ILIyrians. Others 
were also despatched to Corinth and Athens ; and the Corinthians then declared 
for the first time, by a public decree, that the Romans should be admitted to 
celebrate the Isthmian games, with the same privileges as the Greeks. The 
freedom of the city was also granted them at Athens, and they were permitted 
to be initiated into their solemn mysteries. 

Aratus, after the death of Demetrius, who reiffned only ten years, found the 
dispositions of the people very favourable to his designs. Several tyrants, whom 
that prince had supported with all his credit, and to whom he paid laige pen; 
sions, having lost Uieir support by his death, made a vc^untaiy resignation ot 
the authority they had usurped over their citizens : others of them, either m- 
timidated by the menaces of Aratus, or prevailed upon by his promises, fol- 
lowed their example ; and he procured several advantages for them all, that 
they might have no temptation to repent of their conduct. 

Aratus, who beheld with reRret the subjection of the people of Argos to the 
tyrant Aristomachus, undertook their deliverance ; and made it a point of hon- 
our to restore liberty to that city, as a recompense for the education he had 
received there ; and he also considered the accession of so potent a city to th 
Achaean league as highly advantageous to the common cause ; but his measures 
^o this effect were rendered unsuccessful at that time. Aristomachus was soon 
^fter slain by his domestics ; and, before there could be aiiy opportunity to 
regulate affaiiis, Aristippus, a tyrant more detestable than his predecessor, seized 
the supreme power into his own hands, and had the dexterity to maintain him- 
self in that usurpation, even with the consent of the Aigives ; but as he beheld 
a mortal enemy in Aratus, during whose life he imagined his own would always 
be in danger, he resolved to destroy liim by the assistance of kipg Antigonus, 
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Oofon, ulio ag^md to be tiie miraster of his vengeance. He hed almdy on*- 

pared assassins in all parts, who watched an opportunity for ezecutine tneir 
bloodj commission. No prince or commander can ever have a more eSectual 
^uard, than the firm and smcere afiectioo of those they govern | for when once 
Uie nobility and people have been accustomed not to fear their prince, but to 
fear for him, innumerable eyes and ears are attentive to all that passes. Arattit 
' was so happy as to experience this in the present coi\juncture.* 

PlutarcD, on this occasion, draws a fine contrast between the troubles and 
anxieties of Aristippus, and the peace and tranquillity of Aratus. That tyrant, 
?ays he, who maintained such a body of troops for the security of bis person, and 
who haa shed the blood of all those of whom he entertainea any dread, was in- 
capable of enjoying a moment's repose, either by night or day. Eveiy circuni* 
stance alarmed him ; his soul was the seat of terror and anxiety that knew no 
intermission ; and he even trembled at his own shadow. A ver^ strong guard 
continually watched round his house with drawn swords ; and as his life was per- 
petually in their povver, he feared them more than all the rest of mankind. He 
never permitted them to enter his palace, but ordered them to be stationed in 
the porticoes, which completely surrounded that structure. He sent away all 
his domestics as soon as oe bad supped ; after which, he shut the gate of his 
court with his own hands, and then retired with his concubine into an upper 
apartment, which he entered by a trapdoor. When this was let down, he placed 
his bed upon it, and slept, if we may supnose a man to sleep in his condition, 
whose soul is a perpetual proy to trouble, terror, and apprehension. The 
mother of the concubine removed, each night, the ladder by which he ascended 
into bis chamber, and replaced it in its former situation the next morning 
Aratus, on the other hand, who had acquired a perpetual power, not by the 
force of arms, but merely by his virtue and in e£fect of the laws, appeared i i 
public with a plain robe, and a mind void of fear ; and as all those who possess 
fortresses, and maintain guards, with the additional precaution of arms, elates, 
and traps, as so many ramparts for their safety, seldom escape a violent death, 
Aratus^ on the contrary, who always showed himself an implacable enemy to 
tyrants, left behind him a posterity which exists, says Plutarch, to*this day, and 
IS' still honoured and respected by all the world.j 

Aratus attacked the tyrant with open force, but acted with no extraordinaiy 
resolution in the first engagement, when even one of the wings of his army bad 
defeated the enemy ; for he caused a reU-eat to be sounded very unseasonably, 
and resigned the victory to the foe, which drew upon him a number of severe 
reproaches. He however made amends for his fault in a second battle, wherein 
Aristippus, and above fifteen hundred of his men lost their lives. Aratus, though 
he had obtained so signal a victonr, and without losing one man, was however 
unable to make himself master ofthe city of Aigos, and was equally incapable 
of restoring liberty to the inhabitants, as Agias, and the young Anstomachus^ 
had thrown a body of the king's troops into the place. 

He succeeded .better with respect to the city of Megalopolis, where Lysiades 
had usurped the supreme power. This person had nothing in his character of 
the violent and inhuman qualities qi tyrants, and had seized the sovereignty 
from no other inducement than a false idea of the happiness and gloiy which he 
imagined inseparable from supreme power ; but he resigned the tyranny, either 
through fear, or a conviction*of hb error, upon the remonstrances of Aratus, and 
caused bis city to accede to the Achaean league. That leag^ was affected to 
such a degree by so generous an action, that they immediately chose him for 
their general ; and as he at first was emulous of surpassing Aratus, he engaged 
in several enterprises which seemed necessaiy at that juncture, and, among the 
rest, declared war aeainst the Lacedaemonians. Aratus employed his utmost 
influence to oppose him in those measures, but his endeavours were mistnter- 

• Plut. ID Arat. p. 1038—1041. 
f Fpljaratot* l» whom PtatMoh ftdantM* Um Ufa of AmUw, was om of bU ^owradaali, mM had t<~' 
fwfchr w h omlM tae» wm ttiL coDtiaaed, three hiia<iro4 Md ftfty yotwftor<iw>4t«tt€f A wl iii 
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prefed as the eflecti of enrf . Lysiades was elected general a second thne« 
and then a third, and each chT them commanded a Itemately. Biit when he was 
observed to act in opposition to his rival on all occasions, and, without the least 
regard to decency, was continually repeating his iniurious treatment of a virtue 
so solid and sincere as that of Aratus. it became evident that the zeal he affected 
was no more than a plausible outside, which concealed a dangerous ambition 
and they deprived him of the command. 

As the Lacedaemonians will, for the future, have a considerable share in the 
war sustained by the Acbeans, it seems necessaiy to give a brief account of |he 
condition of tliat people in this place. 

SBCTIOV III.— -AOZS ATTEMFTS TO REPOEM SPARTA. HE 19 CONDUOrEO TO DIE 

ANP EXECUTED ACCORDIITOLT, 

When the love of wealth had crept mto the city of Sparta, and had afterwards 
introduced luxury, avarice, sloth, effeminacy, profusion, and all those pleasures 
which are efeneraily inseparable attendants of riches ; and when these hpd broken 
down all the barriers which the wisdom of Lycureus had formed, with the view 
of excluding them for ever, Sparta beheld herself fallen from her ancient gloiy 
and power, and was reduced to an abject and humble state, which continued to 
the reign of Agls and Leonidas, of whom we are now to treat. 

Agis the son of Eudamidas, was of the house of the Eurytionidee, and the six- 
teenth descendant firom Agesilaus, who made an expedition into Asia. Leonidas, 
the son of Cleonymus. was of the family of the Agidas, and the eighth prince that 
reigned in Sparta, after Pausanias, wno defeated Mardonius in the battle of 
Plataae.* 

I have already related the divisions which arose in Sparta, between Cleonymus 
and Areus,t in regard to the soverei^ty, which was obtained by the latter ; and 
he afterwards caused Pyrrhus to raise the siege of Lacedaemon. He was suc- 
ceeded by his son Acrotates, who reigned seven or eight years, and left a young 
son, named Areus, from his grandfather. This prince was under the tuition of 
Leonidas, but died in a short time ; upon v^ich Leonidas rose from the regency 
to the throne. 

Though all the Spartans had been depraved and perverted by the general 
corruption intowbicn the government was fallen, this depravit3r and relnoteness 
from the ancient manners of that people was most conspicuous in the conduct of 
Leonidas, who had resided for several years in the palaces of the satraps, and 
had for many years made bis court to Seleucus ; he had even espoused a wife 
in Asia, contrary to the laws of his country, and had afterwards employed his 
utmost endeavours to introduce ajl the pomp and pride of princes into a free 
country, and a government founded on moderation and justice. 

Agis was the revei^e of this character. He was then in the twentieth year of 
his age, and though he had been educated in the midst of riches,]; and the luxuiy 
of a nouse, remamable for bein^ equalhy voluptuous and haughty, he, from the 
first, renounced all those ensnaring pleasures ; and instead of testifying the least 
reeard for the ii'plendid vanities of dress, he made it his glory to appear in a plain 
habit, and to re-establish the ancient form of public meals, baths, and all the an- 
cient discipline of Sparta. He even declaredopenly, *' that he should not value 
being king, if it were not for the ho|)es of revivmg the ancient laws and disci- 
pline of Spalrta." These noble sentiments were a demonstration, that Agis had 
formed a solid judgment of regal power; the most essential duty and trueglorf 
of which are deriv^ from the establishment of good order in all the branches of 
a state, by giving due force to customs established by wise laws. 

* Plot, in A^a. p. 796—801. 
. f Josephus rcl*te8| Utafc Areut king of Lftoedasmon mdI letter* to Ontas the higb> Pn**t cf tke J«ws, Ul 
^Hich he acknowlpd^ed an afBoit^ between that people and the Lacedaemonians. The origin of tWs re- 
lation i« not easily to be diltinguished, nor is it less difficult to reconcile the, time of Areus with tbat of 
Onias. 

' * Phittfch «<rfbfmsiis,lkbaf hi»mo4her Agetistrate, and hkcfudmollMr Aithrdiiinia,taetoMsea A^ifie Mid 
-te»tiiMift»«iM«llierl4K»4»nmiiMft together. . .* . ^ , .7 - 



Tys serene diadpHae was dMreguded Urn momest Sputa had foined tfw 
Athenian govemroent, and beg^an to .abound in gold. The same partition. How* 
ever, of lands, which bad been made by Lycuigus, and the number of hereditaiy 
possessions established by him, having been preserved through all suceessions 
of descent, and each father transmitting his part in the same manner as he had 
received it himself; this (nrderand equality, which had been preserved without 
mtemiption, suspended in some measure, the ill effects of those abuses which 
ihen prevailed. But as soon as this prudent instituti(»i began to be struck at, 
by a law which permitted every man to dispose of his house and patrimony in 
his own lifetime^ or to make a testamentary donation of them to whom he pleased, 
this new law effectually sapped the best foundation of the Spartan poli^. Epi* 
tades, one of the ephon, introduced this law» to avenge himself on one of nis sons, 
whose conduct had displeased him. 

It is indeed surprising, that a whole state should so easily be induced to change 
such an ancient and fundamental custom as this, merely to gratify the passion of 
one man. The pretext for this chan^^ was undoubtedly the augmentation of pa- 
ternal authority in their several famdies, since it was not then possessed of any 
motives of filial respect ; the children of that community having nothing to hope 
or fear, as they received alike all the fortune they could expect immediately 
trom the state, and with an absolute independency on their parents. This do- 
mestic inconvenience, in which eveiy father thoi^t himself concerned, and which 
seemed to regard all good order in families, created strong impressions in those 
who had the greatest shar^ in the administration, and renaered them incapable 
of considering the much greater inconvemences which would inevitably result 
from this chai)g;e, and whose pernicious effects would be soon felt by the state. 

This proceeding is sufficient to convince us howdaneerous it is to change an^ 
cient laws,* on which basis a state, or community, has lon^ subsisted, Md what 
precautious ought to be taken against bad impressions which may arise through 
particular inconveniences, iinom which the wisest institutions cannot be exen4>ted. 
What prudence, penetration into future events, and experience, are necessary to 
those who take upon them to balance and compare the advantages and detects 
of ancient customs, with any new r^ulations which are propos^ to be substi- 
tuted in their stead ! 

It may be justl]^ affirmed, that the rum of Sparta was occasioned by the new 
law, which authorized the alienation of hereditary estates. The great men were 
daily enlarging their fortunes, hj dispossessing the heirs to whom they belonged ; 
incoBsequence of which all patnmonial possessions were sooaengiossed by a verr 
inconsiderable number of persons ; the poverty, which then prevailed throii^Q 
the whole cihr, sunk the people into a mean inoolence of mind, by extinguishii^ 
that ardour for virtue and glory, which, till then, had rendered the Spafftans su* 
perior to all the other states of Greece, and by infusing into the hearts of the 
people an implacable envy and aversion for those who Im unj ustly divested them 
of all their possessions. 

The numoer of native Spartans in that city was reduced to about seven hun- 
dred ; and not many more thant>ne hundred of these had preservetl their family 
estates. All the rest were a starving populace, destitute of revenues, and ex* 
elo^d from a participation in honours a!nd dignities ; these acted with reluc« 
tance and indirorence in wars against a foreign enemy, because they were sen- 
sible the rich would be the only gainers by their victories; in a word, they were 
constantly waiting for an cpportunity to change the present situation of affairs, 
and withdraw themselves from the oppressions the^ sustained. 

Such was the state of Sparta, when Agis entertained the design of redressing 
the abuses which then prevailed : at the same time, Aratns was employing his 
endeavours for the deliverance of his country.f The enterprise was noble, but 
extremely hazardous. He discovered, contrary to his expectation, that all the 

* A4eft nihil nfttna ex Aotiquo probdbiU •ti; veteribos, aiti quas usirs evidcater ftr$:uit, itari malant -^ 
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young men were disposed to enter into his views, while the fener&litf ot those 
Ml years, in ^vhose minds corruption had taken the deepest root, trembled at tb^ 
reiy name of Ljcurgus and reformation. He began by conciliating his uncle 
^esilaus, a man of great eloquence and reputation, but strongly impressed with 
a passion for riches ; which was the veiy circumstance that rendered him the 
inore favourable to the designs of Agis. He was ready to sink under a load of 
debts, and hoped to discharge them without any expense to himself, by changh)g 
the form of government. 

Agis then endeavoured, by his means, to brii^ over his ows mother, who was 
the sister of Asesilaus. Her power was vefy great in the city, by a lai^e party 
of friends, ana the vast number of her slaves and debtors; and her credit gave 
her an extraordinary influence in the most important affairs : when'A^is had 
opened his design to her, she was struck with consternation on the first ideas it 
presented to her mind, and employed all the aivuments she could invent, to dis-. 
suade him from it ; but when Agesilaus joined bis own reflections with those of 
the king) and had made his sister comprehend the advantages that would accrue 
to Sparta from the execution of such a design, and represented to her the glory 
which her family would for ever derive from it, this lady, as well as those of her 
sex with whom she was most intimate, being then ammated by the noble ambi- 
tion of the young prince, inunediately changed their sentiments and were so af- 
f<;cted with the beauty of the project, that they themselves pressed Agis to enter 
upon the execution of it as soon as possible. They likewise sent to a|l their 
friends, and e^orted them to concur with him in that afikir. 

Application was also made by them to the other ladies of that city, as they 
were veiy sensible that the Lacedemonians had always expressed the greatest 
deference to their wives, whom they allowed to exercise more authori^ in all 
transactions of state, than they themselves assumed in their private and domestic 
affairs. Most of the riches of Sparta were at that time in the hands of women, 
which proved a great obstraction to the designs of Agis. They unanimouslj 
opposed his scheme, rightly foreseeing, that the plain matnner of life he was en 
deavouring to re-establish, and on which so many commendations were be 
slowed, would not only be destructive to all their luxurious pleasures, but divesi 
them of all the honours and power they derived from their riches. 

In the consternation excited by tiiis proposal, they addressed themselves to 
Leonidas, and conjured him, as his a^e gave him an ascendant over Agis, to 
employ his whole authority in dissuading his colleague from tlie accomplish- 
ment of his plan. Leonidas was greatly inclined to support the rich, but as he 
dreaded the indignation of the people, who were desirous of this chan^, he 
could not presume to oppose Agis in an open manner, but contented himself 
with crossing his designs bj indirect measures. He had a private conference 
with the magistrates, wherein he took the liberty to calumniate Agis, as a person 
who was ottering to the poor the properties t>f the rich, with a partition otlands, 
and a general abolition of debts, as a compensation to tbem for the tyranny he 
was ^reparin^ to usurp : in conseauence ot which proceedings, instead of form 
ioff citizens fur Sparta, he was only raising a body of guards for the security 
ofb is own person. 

Agis, in the mean time, having succeeded so far as to cause Lysander, who 

v concurred with him in his views, to be elected one of the epliori, brought into 

. ^ the council a decree, which he hin^self had drawn up, the principal articles of 

which were these. 1. All the debtors were to be dischaiged from their debts. 

2. All the lands i^ich extended from the valley of Pel lene to Mount Taygetus, 

- and the promontory of Malea,and likewise to Selasia, should be parcelled out 

into four thousand five hundred lots. 3. The lands which lay beyond those 

Umits should be comprehended in fifteen thousand lots. 4. The last portions 

were to be distributed to those inhabitants of the adjacent parts, vho were in a 

condition to bear arms. 5. Those lands which lay widiin the limits already 

mentioned, should be reserved for the Spartans, whose due number, which was 
1 considerably diminished, should be recruited out of such of the neighbour- 
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iog geo^i uid straoKen* at ba^ received an honest and j^enerous education^ 
and were then in tbe flower of their ag^e, and not disqoalined for that class by 
any bodily defect. 6. All these should, at the times of repast, be disposed into 
fiffy halls, distinguished by the name of phidici^s, the least of which should 
contain two hundred, and the largest four hundred ; and lastly, they were ail 
to observe tbe same manner of liie and discipline as their ancestors. 

This decree being opposed by the senators whose sentiments differed from 
those of Agis, Lysander caused the people to be assembled, and in the strongest 
terms exhorted the citizens to consent to it. He was seconded by Mandro- 
elides, a youi^ Spartan, whose heart flowed with zeal for the public welfare ; 
and he represented to the people, with all the enei^ he could possibly ex 
press, every motive that could most affect them : particularly, the respect they 
owed to the merooi^ of their illustrious legislators Lycut^us ; the oath their 
ancestors had taken, in the names of themselves and all their posterity, to pre* 
ierve those sacred institutions in the most inviolable manner ; the gloiy and 
honour Sparta had enjoyed, during the time she strictly adhered to them ; and 
the infamous degeneracy into which she had sunk, ever since they had been 
disregarded by her ; be then set forth the miderable condition of the Spartans, 
those ancient masters of Qreece, those triumphant conquerors of Asia, those 
mighty sovereigns by sea and land, who once could make the great king* trem- 
ble on bis throne, but were now divested of their cities and houses, by the in- 
satiable avarice of their own citizens, who had reduced them to the lowest ex- 
tremes of poverty and ^ameful indigence ; which roieht be considered as the 
completion of all their calamities, as/by these means, tney were exposed to the 
insult and contempt of those to whom it was their right to prescribe laws. He 
then concluded, with entreatii^ them not to be so far influenced By their obse- 
quiousness to a handful of men, who even trampled tl^em under tneir feet like 
so many desi)icable slaves, as to behold, with eyes of indiffei^nce, the dignity of 
their city entirely degraded and lost : but that they would recall to their remem- 
brance thase ancient oracles, which bad more than once deciared/that the love 
of riches would prove fatal to Sparta, and occasicm its total ruin. 

King Agis then advanced into the middle of the assembly, and declared, af- 
ter a concise discourse, Tfor he thought his example would have more efficacy 
than any words he coula utter,) that he was determined to deliver up, for the 
common welfare, all his effects and estate^ which were very considerable, con- 
sisting of large tracts of arable and pasture lands, besides six hundred talents 
of current money ; and that his mother and ^ndmother, together witli the rest 
of his relations and friends, who were the> richest persons in Sparta, would do 
the same. 

The niagnanimity of the youi^ prince astonished all the people, who, at the 
same time, were transported with joy that they at last were so happy as to be- 
hold a king worthy of Sparta. Leonidas then took off the mask, and opposed 
him to thMB utmost of his power; for as he knew that it would otherwise be ne- 
cessary for him to make the same offer they had heard from Agis, so he was 
sensible, that the citizens would not think themselves under the same obligation 
to him as they were to his colleague, who, when each of their estates should 
be appropriated to the public, would era^ross all the honour of that action, by 
renderii]^ it the effect of his own example. He therefore demanded aloud of 
Agis, whether he did not think that Lycurgus was a just and able man, and 
one who had zealously consulted the welfare of his country ? Agis then relied, 
that he had always considered him as such. "Where do you find then,"retorted 
Leonidas, " that Lycurgus ever ordained an abolition of debts, or gave the free- 
dom of Sparta to strangers, since, on the contrary, it was his firm i>ei9uasion« 
that the city would never be safe till all strangers were expelled from its walls ?" 
Agis answered, " that he was not surprised that such a person as Leonidas, who 
bad been brought up in foreign countries, and had oiarried into the house of a 
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Persian grandee^ should be so little acfqttainted witb Lyct[igii»,t» not to Koo^r 
tliat be had swept away all actual and possible debts, by banishing gold and 
silver from the city : that, with respect to strangers, his precautions were in- 
tended against none but those who could not accommodate themselves to the 
manners and discipline he had established ; that these were the only persoiss 
he expelled from the city, not by any hostilities against their persons, but Unnn 
a mere apprehension that their method of life, and corruption of manners, might 
inseosibly inspire the Spartans with the love of luxuiy and softness, and an ini- 
moderate passion for riches.*' 

He then produced several examples of poets and philosophers, patlicularly 
Terpander, Thales, and Pherecydcs, who had been nighly esteemed and hon- 
oured at Sparta, because they taught the same maxims as Lycuigus had esta* 
blished. 

This discourse won all the common people over to the par^ of Agis, but the 
rich men ranged themselves under Leonidas, and entreated him liot to abandon 
them ; they likewise addressed themselves to the senators, who had the prin« 
cipal power in this affair, as they alone were qualified to examine all proposals 
betbre they could be received and confirmed by the people ; and their solici- 
tations were so effectual,. tbtt those who had opposed the decree of Agis;, car- 
ried their point by a unanimous concurrence ot voices ; upon^ which Lysander. 
who still continued in his employment, immediately determined to proceed 
against Leonidas, in virtue of an ancient law, by which '* each descendant from 
Hercules was prohibited from espousing any foreign woman ; and which made 
it death for any Spartan to settle aitong strangers.'* Su&cient proofs of de- 
linquency in these particulars, were produced against Leonidas, and Cleombro- 
tus was prevailed upon at the same time to assist in the prosecution, and de- 
mand the crown, as being himself of the royal race, aiid tne son-in-law of Le- 
onidas. 

Leonidas was so confounded at thiis proceeding, and so apprehensive of the 
event, that he took sanctuary in the temple of Minerva, called Chalcioicos: 
upon which the wife of Cleomb'rotus separated herself from her husband, and 
became a supplicant for her father. Leonidas was summoned to appear ; but 
as he refused to rencter obedience in that particular, he was divestecf of bis rc^- 
al^, and it was then transferred to his son-in-law Cleombrotus. \ ^ * 

Lysander relinquished bis employment about the close of these transactions, 
the usual time for holding it being then expired. The new ephori took this op • 
portunity to commence a prosecution against him and Mandroclides, for having 
voted for the abolition at debts, and a new distribution of lands, contrary to 
the laws. Lysander and Mandroclides, finding themselves in danger of hievag 
condemned, persuaded the two kings, that if they would only be united with 
each other, they would have no cause to be disquieted by any decrees of the 
ephori, who were privileged indeed to decide between them when they were 
divided in their sentiments, but had no right to interpose in their affairs when 
they concurred in the same opinions. 

The two kings, in order to improve this remonstrance, entered the assembly, 
where they compelled the ephori to quit their seats, and substituted others ir 
their stead, one of whom was Agesilaus. They then caused a band of youi^ 
men to arm themselves, and gave orders for the releasing of the prisoners ; in 
a word, they rendered themselves very formidable, but not one person was killed 
on this occasion ; and wh^n A^is even knew that Agesilaus intended to cause 
Leonidas to be assassinated in his i^treat to Tegea, be ordered him to be safely 
conducted thither by a sufficient ^ard. 

When the affair was on the pomt of being absolutely concluded without any 
opposition, so ^reat was the terror wLich then prevailed, it was suddenly ol> 
structed by a single man. Agesilaus had one of the largest and best estates in 
the whole country, and at the same time was deeply invdved in debt ; but as 
* o. was incapable of paying his creditors, and had no inclination to incorporate 
estate into the common property, he vepraMsttd to Agis, that the change 
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woold be too ^at and violent, and eren too dangerous, sboi^ld tber attempt 
to carrf their two points at the same time ; namelj, the aboltt'on of debts, and 
the distribation c^ lands ; whereas, if they bej^n with eaining over the landed 
proprietors, by the annihilation oTtbe debts, it would be easy for them to ac- 
complish the partition of lands. The specious turn of this reasoning: ensnared 
Affis, and even Lysander himself was won over to this expedient by me artifice 
ofA^silaus ; in consequence of which, all contracts and obligations were taken 
from the several creditors, and carried into the public place, where they were 
placed in a laige heap, and bumed to ashes. As soon as the flames mounted 
mto the air, the rich men and bankers, who had lent their money, returned home 
extremely dejected, and Agesilaus cried with an insulting air, '* that he had 
never seen so fine and clear a fire before." 

The people, immediately after this transaction, demanded a distribution of 
the lands, and each of the kings gave orders for its accomplishment ; but Agesi- 
laus still continued to start fresh difficulties, and found out a\ariety of pretexts 
to prevent the execution of that affair : by which means he gained time, till 
Aeis was obliged to take the field at tne head of an army ; lor the Achaeans, 
who were in alliance with the Lacedeemonians, had sent to demand their assist- 
ance against the ^tolians, who threatened an irruption into the territories of the 
Me^areans in Peloponnesus. 

Aratus, who was then general of the Achieans, had aiready^assembled his 
troops to oppose the enemy, and had also vFritten to the ephori, who, upon the re- 
ceipt of bis letters, immediately sent Agis to their assistance. This prince set 
out with all possible expedition, and the soldiers testified an incredible joy at 
their marching under his command. The generality of them were young men, 
in very low circumstances, who now saw tbemsel^s discharged from all their 
debts, and free, and also in expectation of sharing the lands at their return from 
this expedition ; for which reasons, they testified the utmost affection for Agis 
The cities were charmed to see these troops pass through Peloponnesus, witlK»u 
committing the least disorder; and so quietly, that the sound of their mare^ 
was hardly to be distinguished. The Greeks were entirely surprised, and madi 
the following reflection : *' What admirable discipline ana order must formerly 
have been observed by the armies of Lacedsmon, when they were commanded 
by Agesilaus, Lysander, or the anciont Leonidas ; as they even discover at this 
time so much awe and respect for tlteir general, though younger than any sol- 
dier in his camp !'* 

Agis joined Aratus near Corinth, at the veiT time vdien he was deliberating 
in a council of war, whether he should hazard a battle, and in what manner he 
should dispose his troops, ^is declared for a battle, and thought it not ad- 
viseable to allow the enemy a passage into Peloponnesus ; but added, at the 
same time, that he intended to act as Aratus should judge proper, as he was the 
elder officer of the two, and general of the Achseans, whereas he himself was 
only genera] of the auxiliary troops ; and wais not come thither to exercise any 
command over the league, but only to engage the enemy in conjunction with 
them, for whose assistance he had been sent. The officers of Aratus, instead 
of treating him with so much deference as A^is had expressed, took the liberty 
to reproach him in sharp terms, for his aversion to a battle ; ascribing that to 
timidity, which in reality was the effect of prudence. But the vain fear of false 
infamy did not make him abandon his wise view ibr the public good. He ju»- 
tified his conduct by the memoirs he wrote on that occasion ; wnerein he ob- 
aerves, that as the husbandmen had already cairied in their harvest, and ga- 
thered in all the fruits of the season, he judged it more adviseable to let the 
enemy advance into that country, than to hazard an unnecessaiy battle at that 
juncture, when the welfare of the whole league lay at stake. When he had 
detefmined cot to enter upon action, he dismissed his allies, after he had be- 
stowed the greatest commendations upon them ; and Agis, wiio was astonished 
at his conduct, set out for Sparta with his troops. 

The JStdians entered Peloponnesus without any obstruction, and in ^^ 
muedn aeised the ^ty of Pelleoe, where tlieir troops* who were intent on 
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thior but plunder, immediately dispersed themselves Without the lettt 0tin 

and Degan to ontend with each other for the spoils. Aratus, informed of these 
proceedings, would not suffer so favourable an opportunity to escape bim. lie 
then ceased to be the same man, and, without losing a moment's time, or waiting 
till all his troops had joined him, advanced with those be then had, against the 
enemy, who were become weak even by their victoiy ; he attacked theiii in 
the verv place they had so lately taken, and forced them to abandon it, after 
having fost seven hundred men. This action did him great honour, ^nd changed 
tiie injurious reproaches he had patiently suffered, into the highest applauses 
and panegyric* 

Several states and princes having now entered into a confederacy against the 
Acheeans, Aratus endeavoured to contract a friendship and alliance with the 
^tolians, in which he easily succeeded ; for a peace was not only concluded be- 
tween them, but he also effectually negotiated an offensive and defensite league 
between the two^nations of iBtolia and Achsa. 

Agis, when he arrived at Sparta, found a. great change in the state of affairs 
Agesilaus, who was one of the ephori, being no longer restrained by lear as for 
merly, and entirely intent upon the gratiiication of his avarice, conmiitted the 
greatest violence and injustice ; when he found himself universally detested, he 
raised and maintained a body of troops, who served him as a guard when he 
went to the senate ; and caused a report to be spread, that he intended to con- 
tinue in his office the succeeding year. His enemies, in order to elude the calam i- 
ties with which they were threatened, caused Leonidas to be sent for, in the most 
public manner, from Tegea, and replaced him upon the throne, to the general 
satisfaction of the people, who were greatly irritated to see themselves abused 
in the hopes they had entertained of the partition which had never been car 
ried into execution.f 

Agesilaus saved himself by the assistance of his son, who was universally 
beloved : and the two kings took sanctuary, Agis in the temple of Minerva, 
called Cnalcioicos, and Cleombrotus in that of Neptune. As Leonidas seemed 
to be most exasperated against the latter, be left Agis, and advanced at the head 
of a band of soldiers into the temple, where Cleombrottis had fled for refuge. 
He then reproached him with great warmth, for assuming the regal powers in 
violation of the ties of affinity between them, and tor expelling him from his 
own country in so ignominious a manner. Cleombrotus, who nad nothii^ to 
answer to these reproaches, continued seated in a profound silence, and with an 
•aspect that sufficiently testified his confusion. His wife Chelonida stood near, 
with her two children at her feet. She had been equally unfortunate as a wife 
and daughter, but was eaually faithful in each of those capacities, and had al- 
wajrs adhered to the unfortunate. She had accompanied her father Leonidas 
during his exile, and now returned to her husband, whom she tenderly embraced^ 
and, at the same time became a supplicant for him with her father. 

All those who were then present, melted into tears at so moving a sight, and 
were struck with admiration at the virtue and tenderness of Chelonida, and the 
amiable force of conjugal love. This unfortunate princess, pointing to her 
mourning habit and' dishevelled tresses, *' Believe me, O my ifather," said she, 
*' this habit of wo which I now wear, this dejection which appears in myx:oun- 
tenance, and these sorrows into which you see me fallen, are not the edicts of 
that compassion I entertain for Cleombrotus, but the sad remains of my afflic- 
tion for the calamities you have sustained in ^our flight from Sparta. On woat, 
alas! shall I now resolve? While you reign, for the future, in Sparta, and 
triumph over the enemies who opposed you, shall I continue to live in the deso- 
late state to which you now see me reduced ? Or is it my duty to array my- 
self in robes of royalty and magnificence, when I behold the husband I received 
from you, in the flower of my youth, on the point of perishing by your dagger ? 
Should he be unable to disarm your resentment, and move your soul to com- 
''ssion, by the tears of his wife and children, permit me to assure you, that 
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(enoed by yourself, when he shal 1 see a wife who rs so dear to him, expiring^ 
at his feet ; for ycu are not to tbiiik, that in my oresent condition I will ever 
consent to survive him. What appearance shall I make among the Spartan 
ladies, after, my inability to inspii^ my husband with compassion for my lather, 
or to soAen my father into pity for my. husband ! What indeed, shall I appear 
to them, but a daughter and a wife, always afflicted and contemned by her near* 
est relations f* Chelouida, at the conclusion of these expressions, reclined her 
cheek on that of Cleombrotus, While with her eyes, which spoke her sorrow in 
their tears, she cast a languid look on those who were present* 

Leonidas, afler a few moments discourse with his friends, ordered Cleombro« 
tus to rise, and immediately quit Spa^a ; but earnestly importuned his daughter 
to continue there, and not iorsake a father, who gave her such a peculiar proof of 
tenderness, as to spare the life of her husband. His solicitations were however 
ineffectual, and the moment Cleombrotus rose from his seat, she placed one of 
her children in his arms, and clasped the other in her own ; and when she had 
offered up her prayers to the eoddess, and kissed her altar, she became a vo« 
luntary exile with ner husband. How extremely affecting was this spectacle . 
and how worthy the admiration of all ages is such a model of conjugal love ! It 
the heart of Cleombrotus, sa^rs Plutarch, had not been entirely depraved by vain 
elory , and a boundless ambition to reign, he would have been sensible, that even 
banishment itself, with so virtuous a companion, was a felicity preferable to the 
condition of a sovereign. 

When Leonidas had expelled Cleombrotus from Sparta, and substituted new 
ephori instead of the former, whom he had deposed, he bent all his endeavours 
to ensnare Agis ; and began with persuading him to quit the asylum to which he 
had retired, and reign in conjunction with himself. He assured him, that his 
citizens ha'd pardoned all past proceedings, because they were sensible that his 
youth and inexperience, with his predominant passion for gloiy, had laid him 
open to the insinuations of Agesilaus. But as Agis suspected the sincerity of 
those expressions I and persisted in his resolution to continue in the temple, Le- 
onidas no longer attempted to deceive him with plausible pretences. Amphares, 
Demochares, and Arcesilaus, who had frequently visited the yoving prince, con* 
tinued their assiduities to him, and sometimes conducted him from the temple 
to the baths, and from thence conveyed him in safety to the temple ; for each of 
them was his intimate friend. 

This fidelity, however, was not of long continuance. Amphares had lately bor 
rowed of Agesistrata, the mother of Agis, several rich suits of tapestry, and a 
magnificent set of silver plate. These costly cmaments tempted him to betrar 
the king, with, his mother and grandmother. It was even said, that he was much, 
more inclined than either of his two companions, to listen to the suggestions of 
Leonidas ; and that no one was more industrious than he to excite the ephori, 
to which body he belot^ed, against Agis. As this prince went sometimes from 
the temple to the bath, they resolved to take that opportunity to surprise him ; and 
when he was one day returning from thence, they came up to him, and after having 
embraced him with an air of affection, they attended him in his way, and enter- 
tained him with their usual familiarity of conversation. One of die streets through 
which they passed, turned off in one quarter to the prison, and, as soon as ih&r 
arrived at that passage, Amphares seized Agis with an air of authority, and cried, 
*' Agi3, 1 must conduct you to the ephori, to whom you are to be accountable for 
your beliaviour.*' At the same instant, Demochares, who was tall and strong^ 
threw his mantle round his neck, and dragged him along, while the others pushed 
him forward, as they had previously agreed ; and as no person came to assist 
him, because there was nobody in the street at that time, they accomplished their 
design, and threw him into prison. . i . 

Leonidas arrived at the same time with a ^at number of foreign soldiers,, 
and surrounded the prison ; the ephori likewise came, and when they had sent 
for such of the senators as concurred with their opinion* they proceeded to ei^ 
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nam Agi0« as if lie bad been amigned at a Gomfietent tnbtinal, ttnd'orfkemQ 
bim tojtistily himself, with respect to his intended innoyations in the republic 
One ofthe epbori, pretending to have discovered an expedient for disengaging 
him from his criminal aflair, asked him whether Lysander and Aeefsilaus had not 
compelled him to have recourse to those .measures. To which Agis replied, 
that ne had not acted in consequence of an^ compulsion ; but that his admira 
tion of Ljcurgus, and a sincere desire to imitate his conduct, were his only mo- 
tives iar attempting to restore the cihr to the same condition in which that legis- 
lator had left it. The same officer then demanding of fajm, if he had repented 
of that proceeding, the young prince answered with an air of steadiness, ^' That 
be never should repent of so virtuous, so noble, and glorious an undertaking, 
though death itself were presented to his view in all its terrors." His pretended 
jud^s then condemned him to die, and immediately commanded the public of- 
ficers to carry him to that partbf the prison, where those on whom the sentence 
of condemnation had passed were usually strangled. 

When Demochares saw that the officers of justice did not dare to lay their 
hands on Agis, and that even the forei^ soldiers turned their eyes^from such a 
spectacle of horror, and refused to assist in so ^inhuman an execution, he loaded 
them with threats and reproaches, and with his own hands dragged Agis to the 
dungeon. The people, who by Ibis time were informed of the manner in which 
he had been seized, crowded to the gates of the prison, and began to be veiy 
tumultuous. The whole street was already illuminated with innumerable tapers ; 
and the mother and grandmother of Agis ran from place to place^ filling the air 
with their cries, and entreating the people that the king of Sparta mi^t at 
least have an opportunity to defend himself, and be judged by his own citizens. 
The zeal of the people did but animate the murderers the more to hasten the 
execution of A^is, lest he should be released by force that veiy night, if the 
people should have sufficient time allowed them for assembling. 

As the executioners were leading him to the place where they intended to 
strangle him, he beheld tears flowing from the eyes of one of them, who was 
touched with his misfortune ; upon wnich he turned to him, and said, '* Weep 
not for me, my friend, for, as I am cut off in this manner, contrary to all laws 
and justice, I am much happier, and more to be envied, than those who have 
condemned me." When he baa said these words, he offered his neck to the 
fatal cord, without the least air of reluctance. 

As Amphares came from the prison, at the close of this tragic scene, the first 
object he De|)eid was the desolate mother of Agis, who threw herself at his feet : 
he raised her from the earth, and assured her, that Agis had nothing to fear ; en- 
treating her, at the same time, as a proof of his sincerity, to enter the prison and 
see her son. She then desired him to permit her aged mother to attend her in 
that mournful visit. " Your request," said he, " is reasonable ;'* and he inime- 
diately conducted them into the prison, but ordered the door to be shut the 
moment they entered. He then commanded the executioner to seize Archi 
daroia, the grandmother of A^is, who had lived to a venerable old age among 
her citizens, with as much dignity and reputation as any lady at her time. When 
the executioner had performed this fatal office, the inhuman Amphares ordered 
the mother of Agis to enter the dungeon. This unhappy princess was obliged 
to obe^ him, and the moment she came into that dismal place, she beheld her 
•on lying dead on the ground, and, at a little distance from him, her dead mother, 
with thp fatal cord stfll twisted about her neck. She assisted the executioners 
in disei^i^ing her parent from that instrument of cruelty, after which she laid 
the corpse by her son, and decently covered it with linen. When this pious 
office was completed, she cast herself upon the body of Agis, and after she had 
tenderly kissed his cold lips, " O my son," said she, " the excesa of thy hu- 
manity and sweet disposition, and thy too great circumspection and lenity, have 
undone thee, and been fatal to us !" 

Amphares, who from the door had beheld and heard all that passed, entered 
^at raoonent, and addressing himself with a savage air to the mother of Agis 
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' Sinee fM kaew," sM he, ^and approved the designs of your wni you shall 

.share in his punishment." Agcsistrata rose at those words, and running to the 
fatal cord. '' May this/' cried she^ ^*at least be useful lo Sparta/' 

When the report of these executions was dispersed through the city, and the in* 
habitants beheld the bodies brought out of the prison, the indignation occasioned 
by this barbarity was universal, and eveiy one declared, that from the time the 
Dorians had first established themselves in Peloponnesus, so horrible an action 
had never been committed. It must indeed be acknowledged, that all the black- 
est crimes in nature united in the circumstances which aggravated this ; and we 
may even add too, that the murder of the king included and surpassed them all ; 
so barbarous an <^xecution, in opposition to that respect with which nature in^ 
spires the most savage people for the sacred person of their sovereign, is such 
a blemish on a nation, as all succeeding ages can never obliterate. 

A^is having been destroyed in this manner, Leonidas was not sufficiently ex^ 
peditious in seizing his brother Arohidamus, who saved himself by flight ; but 
he secured A^iatis, the consort of that unhappy king, forcing her to reside in his 
owii house, with the young child she had by him, and then compelled her to 
espouse his son Cleomenes, who was not marriageable at that time ; but Leo- 
nidas was determined that the widow of Agis should not be disposed of to any 
other person, as she inherited a very lai]^e estate from her father Gylippus, and 
likewise excelled all the Grecian ladies m beauty, as well as wisdom and virtue. 
She endeavoured to avoid this marriage by all means in her power, but to no 
effect. And when she at last was obliged to consent to her nuptials with Cleo« 
menes, she always retained a mortal avei'sion to Leonidas, but behaved with the 
utmost complacency and softness to her young spouse, who, from the first day 
of his marriage, conceived a most sincere and passionate esteem and affection 
for her ; and even sympathized with her in the tenderness she ]^reserved for 
Agis, and the r^arci she expressed for his memoiy, and that too, in such a de- 
gree, that he would frequently listen to her with the greatest attenticKi, while 
she related to him the great designs he had formed tor the regulation oi the 
government.* 

SECTION IV. — CLEOMCNES ASCENDS THE THRONE OF SPARTA. HE REFORMS 
THE GOVERNMENT, AND RE-ESTABLISHES THE ANCIENT DISCIPLINE. 

CLEOifENES was posscssod of a noble soul, an ardent passion for ^loiy. and the 
same inclination for temperance and simplicity of manners as Agis baa alwajs 
expressed ; but had not th^t peculiar suavity of disposition, accompanied with 
the timidity and precaution of that prince. Nature, on the contrary, had in- 
fused into him a vigour and activity of mind, which ardently prompted him to 
whatever appeared great and noble. Nothing seemed so desirable to him, as 
the government of tne citizens agreeably to their own will : but, at the same 
lime, he did not think it inconsistent with the glory of a wise administration, to 
emploj some force in reducing to the public utility an inconsiderable- number 
of obstinate and unjust persons, who opposed it merely from the view of pri 

vate.]ntere8t4 . ■ i 

He was far from being satisfied with the state of affairs which then prevailed 
in Sparta. All the citizens had lon^ been enervated by indolence, and a vo- 
'.uptuous life ; and the king himself, who was fond of tranquillity, had entirely 
Of glected public affairs. No person whatever had testified any regard for the 
public good, eveiy individual oeing solely intent upon his particular interest, 
and the aggrandizement of his family at the public expense. Instead d* any care 
ill disciplining the young people, and forming them to temperance, patience, 
and the equality of freemen, it was even dai^erous to mention any thing of that 
nature, as Agis himself had perished by attempting to introduce it among them. 
It is also said, that Cleomenes, who was still very young, had heard some phi- 
k)sophical lectures at the time when Spherus, who came from the banks of the 
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Borislhenes, settled in Lacedcroon, and applied bimielf, ma veiy aiicoes^fHl 
iTia niter, to the instruction of youth. This person was one of the principal di»- 
cipUs of Zeno the Citian.'*^ The stoic philosophy, which ne then professed, 
was exceedingly {>roper to infuse courage and noble sentiments in the mind -, 
but, at the same time, was canable of dang'erous effects^ in a disposition natur- 
ally warm and impetuous ; ana on the other nand, might be rendered veiy bene 
ficiai, by being drafted on a mild and moderate character, 

AAer the deam of Leonidas, who did not lone survive the condemnation and 
murder of Agis, his son Cleomenes succeeded nira in the throne ; and though 
he was then very young, it gave him pain to consider that he had only the empty 
title of king, while the whole authority was engrossed by theephori,whoshame« 
fully abused their power. He then grew solicitous to change the form of go- 
vernment ; and as he was sensible tnat few persons were disposed to concur 
with him in tibat view, he imagined the accomplishment of it would be facili- 
tr.ted by a war, and therefore endeavoured to embroil his city with the Achaeans, 
who, very fortunately for his purpose, had given Sparta some occasions of com 
plaint against them.T 

Aratus, from the first moments of his administration, had been industrious tc 
negotiate a league between all the states of Peloponnesus, through a persua- 
sion, that if he succeeded in that attempt, they would have nothing to fear for 
the future from a foreign enemy ; and this was the only point to which all his 
measures tended. All tne other states, except the Lacedaemonians, the people 
of £lis,'and those of Arcadia, who had espoused the party of the Lacedaemon- 
ians, had acceded to this league. Aratus, soon ^fler the death of Leonidas, 
began to harass the Arcadians, in order to make an experiment of the Spartan 
courage, and at the same time to make it evident that he despised Cleomenes, 
as a Young man without the least experience. 

When the ephori received intelligence of this act of hostility, they caused 
their troops to take the field, under the command of Cleomenes ; they indeed 
were not numerous, but the consideration of the general by whom they were 
commanded, inspired them with all imaginable ardour for the war. The Achacans 
marched against them with twenty thousand foot, and one thousand horse, under 
the command of Aristomachus. Cleomenes came up with them near Pallantium 
a city of Arcadia, and offered them battle ; but Aratus was so intimidated with 
the bravery of this proceeding, that he prevailed upon the general not to hazard 
ttii engagement, and then made a retreat, which drew upon him very severe 
reproaches from his own troops, and sharp raillery from the enemy, whose troops 
did not amount to five thousand men. The courage of Cleomenes was so much 
raised by this retreat, that he assumed a loflier air amon^ his citizens, and re- 
minded them of an expression used by one of their ancient kines, who said, 
" That the Lacedaemonians never inquired afler the number of their enemies, 
but where they were.*' He afterwards defeated the Achaeans in a second en- 
counter ; but Aratus, taking advantage even of his defeat, like an experienced 
general, turned his arms immediately against Mantlnea, and before the enemy 
could have any suspicion of his design, made himself master of thaf city, and 
placed a garrison in it. 

Cleomenes, after his return to Sparta, began to think seriously on the execu- 
tion of his former design, and had sufficient influence to cause Archidamus, the 
brother of Agis, to be recalled from Messene. As that prince was desceiided 
from the other royal house of Sparta, he had an incontestible right to the crown ; 
and Cleomenes was persuaded, that the authority of the ephori would receive 
a much greater diminution, when the throne of Sparta should be filled by its 
two kings, whose union would enable them to counterbalance their power. jBut, 
unhappfly for his purpose, the same persons who had beenfruilty of the death 
of Agis, found means to assassinate his brother Archidaraus.J 

* So called from Citium, a city of Cypnis.' f A. M.. 3762. Aot. J. C. 342. 
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CleoBMiies* toOh ailer iliit event, gained a new advanta^ over the Acha^ans, 
m an action near Mei^alopolis, wherein Lysiades was slam, in consequence ol 
engaging: too far in ihe pursuit of the Lacedaemonians, who had been repulsed 
in an early period of the encounter. This victory was very honourable to the 
voung king, and increased his reputation to a ^reat degree. He then imparted 
his design to a small number of select and faithful friends, who served nim in 
a veiy seasonable manner. When he returned to Sparta, he concerted his 
march so as to enter the city when the ephori were at supper ; at which time, 
persons who had been selected for that purpose, entered the hall with drav^ni 
swords, and killed ibur of tliese magistrates, with ten of those who had taken 
arms for their defence.* Agesiiaus was lett for dead on the spot, but found 
means to save himself;^ after which no other person sustained any violenc^.^ 
and, indeed, what had been already committed was sufficient. 

The next day Cleomenes caused the names of eighty citizens, whom he in- 
tended to banish, to be fixed up in places of public resort. He also removed 
Orom the hall of audience all the seats of the ephori, except one, where he de- 
termined to place himself, in order to administer justice ; and after he had con- 
voked an assembly of the people, he explained to them his reasons for the con- 
duct he had pursued; representing to them, in what an enormous manner the 
ephori had abused their power, by suppressing all lawful authority, and not 
only banishing their kings, but even causing them to be destroyed without the 
Least form of Justice; and menacing those who were desirous of beholding 
Sparta happy in the most excellent form of government. He then added, that 
the conduct he pursued, rendered it sufficiently evident, that, instead of con- 
sulting his own particular interest, his whole endeavours were employed to pro* 
mote that of the citizens, and revive among them the discipline and equality 
which the wise Lycuigus had formerly established, and from which Sparta had 
derived all its glory and reputation. 

When he had expressed himself in this manner,. he raimediately consigned 
his whole estate to the people as their common property, and was seconded in 
that action by Me^istones, his father-in-law, who was very rich. The rest of 
his friends, in conjunction with all the other citizens, then complied with this 
example, and the lands were distributed affreeably to the intended plan. He 
even assigned a portion to each of those who had been banished, and promised 
to recall them as soon as affairs could be settled in a state of tranquillity. He 
" then fitted up the proper number of citizens with persons of the best charactei 
in all the adjacent parts, and raised four thousand foot, whom he taught to use 
lances instead of javelins, and to wear bucklers with good handles, and not 
with leather straps buckled on, as had before been the custom. 

His next cares were devoted to the education of children, which he endea- 
voured to re-establish according to the Laconic discipline, and in which he was 
greatly ^ded by the philosopher Sperus. The exercises and public meals soon 
resumed their ancient order and gravity ; most of the citizens voluntarily em- 
bracing this wise, noble, and regular method of life, to which the rest, whose 
number was very incoasiderable, were soon obliged to conform. In order also 
to soften the name of monarch, and to avoid exasperating the citizens, he ap- 
pointed his brother £}uclidas king with him ; which is the first instance of the 
simultaneous administration of the Spartan government by two kings of the 
same house 

Cieonnenes. under the Impression that Aratus and the Acheeans were persuaded 
he wouid not presume to quit Sparta, while the dissatisfaction occasioned by the 
novelties he had introduced into the go^ emment existed, thought nothing could 
oe more honourable and advantageous to him, than to let them see how much 
he was esteemed by his troops, ana beloved by his citizens, and what confidence 
he entertained, that tlie new changes had not alienated the minds of the people 
from him. He tirst advanced into the territorities of Megalopolis, where his 
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troopi comoiKted great derasttCions, and t^kntd a rery comtdenUe bootf . To 
these ravages he added insulU^ causing public games and shows to be exhibited 
lor the space of a 'whole day, in the signt of the enemy ; not deriving; anj reai 
satisfaction from such conduct, but only intending to convince them, by this con- 
temptuous bravado, how confident he was of being victorious over tfaiem. 

Tnough it was very customaiy^ in those times, to see troops of comedians and 
dancers in the train of other armies, his camp was perfectly free from all such 
dissolute proceedings. The youths of his army passed (he greatest part of their 
time in exercising themselves, and the old men were industrious to foim and 
instruct them. Even their relaxations from those employments were devoted 
to instructive and familiar conversations, interspersed with fine and delicate rail- 
leries, which were always modest, and never rendered offensive by iiguTious le* 
flections. In a word, ther were entirely conformable to the laws by which the . 
wise legislator of Sparta had been careful to regulate conversations. 

Cleomenes himself appeared like the master, who thus formed the citizens, 
not so much by his discourse, as by his example in leading a frugal rife,wbicli 
bad nothing in it superior to that of the meanest of his subjects ; an affecting 
model of wisdom aiid abstinence, which facilitated beyond expression his ac- 
complishment of the great things he performed in Greece. For, those wboff 
affairs carried them to the courts of other kin^, did not admire their ridofs 
and magnificence, so much as they detested tneir imperious pride, and the 
haughtiness with wh ich they treated those who approached them. On the con- 
trary, no such offensive manners were ever experienced in the court of Cleo- 
menes. He appeared in a very plain habit, and almost without officers; the 
audiences be g?|ve, were as long as the people who applied to faim could desire; 
he kindly received all persons without treating any with an air of austerity. 
This affable and en^^inf^ behaviour gained him the univer^ love and Tene- 
ration of his people, m which the true grandeur and merit of a kipg undoubtedly 
consist. 

His table was extremely simple and frugal, and truly Laconic. No music 
was ever introduced there, nor did any one desire it, as his conversation ^e\\ 
supplied its place ; and it is certain that those who are capable of distinguishing 
well, raaj pass their time veiy agreeably without hearing songs. Cleomenef 
never failed to enliven those repasts, either by proposii^ curioos and impoM 
questions, or relating some useful and agreeable piece of imtmy ; seasoning tiN) 
whole with a delicate vein of wit and gavety. tie thought it neither an ^' 
Blent of a prince's merit or glory, to attach men to his interest by the attractions 
of riches, and splendid tables ; whereas the ability cxf gaining* their hearts hj 
the amiable power of discourse, and the charms of a commerce, in which free- 
dom of thought, and sincerity of manners always prevailed, was considered br 
lum as a truiV royal quality. 

This affable and engaging disposition of Cleomenes secured hhn tiie alSec^cA 
of all the troops, and ins{>ired them with such an ardour for his service, as seeme^i 
to have rendered them invincible. He took several places from the Acbsan.^ 
ravaged the territories of their allies, and advanced almost as far as P^^er^ 
with an intention either to give them battle, or discredit Aratus as a pusillani- 
mous leader, who had fled ^om his enemy, and abandoned all their low country 
l^^^to be plundered. The Achsans having taken the field with all their troops, m 
stnd CiJ^P?^ '0 ^^ territories of Dymae, Cleomenes followed them thither, aiw 
o tnuch grea^^ perpetually with so much intrepidity, as at last compelled IheB 
ty^o kings wjP^ battle, wherein he obtained a complete victory ; for he put their 
unbappfly#^S^*» killed a great many men, and took a great number of pnsoneis- 
- Afris, fat Acnxans were extremely dejected at these severe losses^ luid bec^n^^^ 
LLprehensive of the greatest calamities from Sparta, especially if she Aio^^ 
<#eD to be supported by the £tolians, according to the rumour which tbes 
railed. Aratus, who had uffiilly been elected general every other year, i«- 
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fttwd toflhMg^ Umnif with tiwt oammMoD wiwh he was dkoM iplii, and 
Timcaenes was substituted in his stead. The Achttans seyerely cen«uied tiie 
conduct of Aratus on this occasion, uid with great justice, as he^ who was coo* 
sidered bj them as their pilot, had now abandoned tlie helm of his vessel at the 
moment chT a threatening tempest, wherein it would have been imper and glo- 
rious for him to have seized it into his own hands, even by force, in imitation of 
several great examples related in histoiy, and when he oi^t to have been solely 
solicitous to save the state at the expense of his own life. If he had evende* 
spaired of retrieving the affairs of the Achttans, he ought rather to have submitted 
to Cleomenes, who was a Grecian by birth, and king of Spazta, than to call in 
the assistance of foreigners, and make them masters of Peloponnesus, as will 
soon appear to have been the event Jealousy, however, extinguishes all pni* 
dent reflections, and is a malady not to be cured by reason alone.* 

The Achaeans, being reduced to the last extremities, and especially after the 
loss of the first battle, sent ambassadors to Gleomenes to negotiate a peace, t 
The king seemed at first determined to impose very rigid terms upon them ; but 
afterwards despatched an embassy on his part, and only demanded to be ap- 
pointed general of the Achean league, promising on that condition to accommo* 
date all differences between them, and restore the prisoners and places he had 
taken- from them. The Achasans, who were ver^ willing; to accept a peace on 
these terms, desired Cleomenes to be present at Lema^rvhere they were to hold 
a general assembly, in order to conclude the treaty. The kinqr accordingly set 
out for that place, but an unexpected accident, which happened to nim, prevented 
the interview ; sjid Aratus endeavoured to improve it in such a manner as to 
ninder the ne^tiation from being renewed. He imagined, that as he had pos- 
sessed the chief authority in the Achaean league for the space of thirty-three 
years, it would be very dishonourable in him to suffer a young man to graft him- 
self upon, and divest him of all his glory and power, by supplanting him in a 
command he had acquired, augmented, and retained for so many years. These 
considerations induced him to use all his efforts to dissuade the Achaeans from 
the conditions proposed to them b^ Cleomenes : but as he had the mortification to 
find himself incapable of conciliating them with this view, because they dreaded 
the bravery and uncommon success of Cleomenes, and likewise thougnt the La* 
cedcemonians were veiy reasonable in their intentions to restore Peloponnesus 
to its ancient state, he had recourse to an expedient which no Grecian ought to 
have approved, and was extremely dishonourable in a man of his rank and cha- 
racter. His design was to call in the assistance of Antigonus king of Macedonia, 
and by inevitable consequence make him master of Greece. 

He had not fbigotten that Antigonu» had great cause to be dissatisfied with 
his former proceedings ; but he was sensible, that princes may be properly said 
to have neither fi^enaS'nor enemies, and that they form their opinions of things 
by the standard of their own interest. He, however, would not openly enter into 
a negotiation of this nature, nor propose it as from himself ; because he knew, 
that if it should happen to prove unsuccessful, he must inevitably incvir all the 
odium : and besides, it would be making a plain declaration to the Achssans, 
that if he had not absolutely despaired m retrieving their affairs, be would not 
advise tiiem tohave recourse to their professed enemy. He therefore concealed 
his real views, like an artful and experienced politician, and proceeded by in- 
direct and secret methods. As the city of Megalopolis was nearest to Sparta, 
it la^r most exposed to the incursHMis of the enemy, and the inhabitants oegan 
to think themselves sufficient sufferers by the war, as the Achaeans were so far 
from beii^in a condition to support them, that they were unable to defend them- 
selves. Nicophanes. and Cercides, two citizens of Megalopolis, whom Aratus 
had brought over to his scheme, made a proposal in the council of that city,^ ibr 
demanding permission of the Aohseans, to implore the assistance of Antigonus. 
Thi» motion was immediately assented to, and the Aohnans gnflited them the 
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troopi commuted mat derasttCioitt, and t^mtd a very comidcnUe boii^. To 
these ravages be added insulU. causing public games and shows tobe exhibttea 
for the space of a 'whole day, ib the sight of the enemy ; not deriving m real 
satisfaction from such conduct, but only intending to convince them, by this con- 
temptuous bravado, how confident he was of being victorious over tl^. 

Though it was very customary, in those times, to see troops of comedians ana 
dancers in the train of other armies, his camp was perfectly free from «1 sucii I 
dissolute proceedings. The youths of his army passed the greatest P*^ " "*^ 
time in exercising themselves, and the old men were industrious to torn m 
instruct them. Even their relaxations from those employments were devolw 
to instructive and familiar conversations, interspersed with fine and delicate ran- i 
leries, which were always modest, and never rendered offensive by ^'U""?'?!?' I 
flections. In a word, ther were entirely conformable to the laws by which tne . 
wise iegtelator of Sparta bad been careful to regulate conversations. 

Cleomenes himself appeared like the master, who thus formed ^f. *^"'^J^?]j 
not so much by his discourse, as by his example in leading a fitigal lif^^^l^^ 
had nothing in it superior to that of the meanest of his sul^ects ; an affectiDgf 
model of wisdom and abstinence, which facilitated beyond expression his m- 
complishment of the great things he performed in Greece. For, those wW* 
affairs carried them to the courts of other kinn, did not admire their ricb^ 
and magnificence, so much as they detested tneir imperious pride, and tM 
haughtiness with which they treated those who approached them. On the cod* 
trary, no such offensive manners were ever experienced in the court ot tleo- 
menes. He appeared in a very plain habit, and almost without ^®f*J?'. . 
audiences he gave, were as long as the people who applied to him could desire , 
he kindly received all persons without treating any with an air of austenty. 
This affable and en^aginf^ behaviour gained him the universal love ^^J^' 
ration of his people, in which the true grandeur and merit of a kiiig undoubted'; 
consist. 

His table was extremely simple and frugal, and truly Laconic. No music 
was ever introduced there, nor did any one desire it, as his conversation weu 
supplied its place ; and it is certain that those who are capable of distinguisbing 
well, may pass their time veiy agreeably without hearing songs. Cleoroei*' 
never failed to enliven those repasts, either by proposii^ curious and importaoi 
questions, or relating some useful and agreeable piece of histoiy ; seasoning toe 
whole with a delicate vein of wit and gayety. He thought it neither an argu- 
ment of a prince's merit or glory, to attach men to his interest by the attractions 
of riches, and splendid tables ; whereas the ability of gaining their hearts by 
the amiable power of discourse, and the charms of a commerce, in which tree* 
dom of thoueht, and sincerity of manners always prevailed, was considered by 
him as a truIV royal quality. . 

This affable and engaging disposition of Cleomenes secured him the affection 
of all the troops, and inspired them with such an ardour for his service, as seeinea 
to have rendered them invincible. He took several places from the Acheans, 
ravaged the territories of their allies, and advanced almost as far as Pher^ 
with an intention either to give them battle, or discredit Aratus as a pusiHani' 
mous leader, who had fled n-om his enemy, and abandoned all their low cx)unti7 
> ^to be plundered. The Achseans having taken the field with all their troops, an^ 
encamped in the territories of Dymae, Cleomenes followed them thither, ana 
harassed ^em perpetually with so much intrepidity, as at last compelled them 
to come to^ battle, wherein he obtained a complete victory ; for ne put their 
annv tojft&ht, killed a great many men, and took a great number of prisoners. 

The'AcnaBans were extremely dejected at these severe losses, Bha began to 
be apprehensive of the greatest calamities from Sparta, especially if she shouW 
happen to be supported by the £tolians, according to the rumour which then 
prevailed. Aratus, who had usrially been elected general eveiy other year, re- 
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ImwdtochMg^iiimnif wMitiwt oooimWoDiiibenhc wasdhoRniilfalii, tfid 
TiiBozenes was substituted in lus stead. The Achnns severely cen«ured the 
conduct of Aiatus on this occasion, and with great justice, as he, who was con* 
sidered bj them as their pilot, had now abandoned the helm of his vesi^l at the 
moment chT a threatening tempest, wherein it would have been proper and glo* 
rious for him to have seized it into his own hands, even by force, in imitation of 
several great examples related in histoiy, and when he ought to have been solely 
solicitous to save the state at the expense of his own life. If he had even de- 
spaired of retrieving the affairs of the Acheeans, he ought rather to have submitted 
to Cleomenes, who was a Grecian by birth, and king of Sparta, than to call in 
the assistance of foreigners, and make them masters of Peloponnesus, as will 
soon appear to have been the event Jealousy, however, extinguishes all pru* 
dent reflections, "and is a malady not to be cured by reason alone.* 

The Achseans, being reduced to the last extremities, and especially aAer the 
loss of the first battle, sent ambassadors to Cleomenes to negotiate a peace, t 
The king seemed at first determined to impose very rigid terms upon them ; but 
afterwards despatched an embassy on his i>art, and only demanded to be ap- 
pointed gnenerai of the Achean league, prcmiisiog on that condition to accommo- 
date all differences between them, and restore the prisoners and places he had 
taken from them. The Achssans, who were ver^ willing to accept a peace on 
these terms, desired Cleomenes to be present at Lema, where they were to hold 
a general assembly, in order to conclude the treaty. The kin5 accordingly set 
out for that place, but an unexpected accident, vdiich happened to nim, prevented 
the interview ; and Aratus endeavoured to improve it in such a manner as to 
ninder the ne^tiation from being renewed. He imaghfied, that as he had pos- 
sessed the chief authority in the Achsean league for the space of thirty-three 
years, it would be very dishonourable in him to suffer a young man to graft him- 
self upon, and divest him of all his glory and i>ower, by supplanting him in a 
command he had acquired, augmented, and retained for so many years. These 
considerations induced him to use all his efforts to dissuade the Achseans from 
the conditions proposed to them by Cleomenes ; but as he had the mortification to 
find himself incapable of conciliating them with this view, because they dreaded 
the bravery and uncommon success of Cleomenes, and likewise thouent the La- 
cedaemonians were veiy reasonable in their intentions to restore Peloponnesus 
to its ancient state, he had recourse to an expedient which no Grecian ought to 
have approved, and was extremely dishonourable in a man of his rank and cha- 
racter. His design was to call in tne assistance of Antigonus king of Macedonia, 
and by inevitable consequence make him master of Greece. 

He had not foigotten that Antigonu» had great cause to be dissatisfied with 
his former proceedings ; but be was sensible, that princes may be properly said 
to have neither frienos- nor enemies, and that they form their opinions of thii^ 
by the standard of their own interest. He, however, would not openly enter into 
a negotiation of this nature, nor prtqsose it as from himself ; because he knew, 
that if it should happen to prove unsuccessful, he must inevitably incrir all the 
odium ; and besides, it would be making a plain declaration to the Acha^ans, 
that if he had not absolutely despaired <? retrieving their affairs, be would not 
advise them tohave recourse to their professed enemy. He therefore concealed 
his real views, like an artful and experienced politician, and proceeded by in- 
direct and secret methods. As the city of Megalopolis was nearest to Sparta, 
it la3r most exposed to the incursions of the enemy, and the inhabitants oegan 
to think themselves sufficient sufferers by die war, as the Achaeans were so far 
from being in a condition to support them, that they were unable to defend them- 
selves. Nicophane$.and Cercides, two citizens of Megalopolis, whom Aratus 
had brought over to his scheme, made a proposal in the council of that city, for 
demanding permission of the Achseans, to implore the assistance of Antigonus. 
Thi» motion was immediately assented to, and the Adinans gnflited them the 
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Mneers of tfa&t propoeaU aod Aratus had been careful to furnish them pievknisly 
with sufficient instructions. When they received audience of Antigonus, they 
lightly touched upon the particulars which related to their city, and iSen strongly 
insisted, in conformity to their instructions, on the imminent danger to which the 
king himself would be exposed, should the alliance which was then spoken of 
between the JCtoiians ana Cleomenes take effect. Thev then represented to 
him, that if the united forces of these two states should nave those advantages 
over the Achsa^ which they expected to obtain, the toweringambition of Cleo- 
menes would never be satisfied with the mere conquest of reloponnesus, as it 
was evident that he aspired to the empire of all Greece, which it would be im- 
possible for him to seize, without entirely destroying the authority of the Ma-« 
c^donians. To these remonstrances they added, that if the iCtolians should 
not happen to ioin Cleomenes, the Achssan?. would be capable of supporting 
themselves witn their own forces, and should have no cause to trouble the king 
with their importunities for his assistance : but if, on the other hand, fortune 
should prove averse to them, and permit the confederacy between those two 
states to take effect, they must then entreat him not to be an unconcerned spec- 
tator of the ruin of Peloponnesus, which might even be attended with fatal con- 
sequences to himself. The}' also took care to insinuate to the king, that Aratus 
would enter into all his measures, and give him, in due time, sufficient security 
for his own fidelity and good intentions.* 

AntigoiHis highly approved all these representations, and seized with plea- 
sure the opoortunity that was now offerea him for engaging in the affairs of 
Greece. This had always been the policy of the successors of Alexander, who, 
by declaring themselves kings, had converted the form of their respective 
governments into monarchy. They were sensible that it nearly concerned 
them to oppose all such states as had any inclination to retain their liberty, and 
the form of popular government ; and wherever tiiev found themselves in no 
condition to extinguish these, they attempted to weaken them at least, and to 
render the people incapable of forming any considerable enterprises, by sow- 
ing the seeds of division between republics and free states, and engaging tbem 
in wars against each other, in order to render themselves necessaiy to them, 
and prevent their shaking off the Macedonian yoke, by uniting their forces. 
Polybius, speaking oi one of these princes, declares in express terms, that he 
had paid large pensions to several tyrants in Greece, who were professed ene- 
mies to libertv.T 

It cannot therefore be thought surprising, that Antigonus should prove so 
tractable to the solicitations and demands of the Megak)politans. He wrote 
them an obliging letter, wherein he promised to assist them, provided the 
Achaeans would consent to that proceedinp^. The inhabitants of Megalopolis 
wero'tiansported at the happy result of their negotiation, and immediately des- 
patched the same deputies to the general assemolyof the Achseans, in order to 
mform that people of the good intentions of Antigonus, and to press them to 
put their interests immediately into his hands. 

Aratus did not fail to congratulate himself in private for the masterly stroke 
b^ which he had succeeded in his intrigue, and to find Antigonus not possessed 
with any impressions to his prejudice, as he had reason to apprehend. He 
wished, iiideed, to have had no occasion for his assistance ; and though neces- 
sity obliged him to have recourse to tliat prince, he was willii^ to guard against 
the imputation of those measured, and for having them seem to have been con- 
certed by the Achaeans, without any privity of his. 

When the deputies from Megalopolis were introduced into the assembly, 
they read the letter of Antigonus, and related all the particulars of the obliging 
reception he had given them ; with the affection and esteem he had expressed 
for the AchaoMis, and the advantageous offers he made them. They concluded 
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with desiring, in the naoie of their cit^, that the Achaans would incite Antigo- 
Dus'to be present as soon as possible, in their assembly ; and everyone seemed 
to approve of that motion. Aratus then rose up, and aAer he had represented 
the voluntary goodness of the king in the strongest light, and commended the 
sentiments that prevailed in the assembly, he intimated to them, that there wag 
w necessity for precipitating any thing ; that it would be veiy honourable lor 
the republic to endeavour to terminate her wars by her own forces ; and that if 
any calamitous accident should render her incapaole of doing so, it would then 
be time enough to have recourse to her friends. Thb advice was generally ap- 
proved ; ana it was concluded that the Achseans should employ their own forces 
^ m supporting the present war. 

The events of it were, however, very unfavourable to them ; for Cleomenes 
made himself master of several cities of Peloponnesus,* the most considerable 
of which was Argos, and at last seized Corinth,! with the exception of the citadel. 
The Achaeans had then no longer time for deliberation ; Antigonus was called 
in to their assistance, and they came to a resolution to deliver up the citadel to 
him, without which he would never have engaged in that expedition ; for he 
wanted a place of strength, and there was none which suited him so effectually 
as that, as well on account of its advantageous situation between two seas, as its 
fortifications, which rendered it almost impregnable. Aratus sent his son to An- 
tigonus among the other hostages. That prince advanced by long marches, 
with an army of twenty thousand foot and fourteen hundred horse. Aratus set 
out by sea, with the principal officers of the league, to meet Antigonus at the 
city of Pegee^ unknown to the enemy j and when that prince was informed of 
his arrival m person, he advanced to him, and rendered nim all the honours du^ 
to a general of distinguished rank and merit. 

Cleomenes, instead of attempting to defend the passage of the Isthmus, thought 
it more adviseable to throw up trenches, and raise strong walls to fortify the 
passes of the Onian mountains,;^ ^^^ ^^ harass the enemy oy frequent attacks, 
rather than hazard a battle with such well-disciplined and waslike troops* This 
conduct of the king of Sparta reduced Antigonus to great extremities, for he had 
not provided himself with any considerable quantity of provisions, and found it 
not very practicable to force the passes defended by Cfeomenes^ the only ex* 
pedient, therefore, to which Antigonus could have recourse in this perplexity, 
was to advance to the promontory of Heraea, and from thence to transport his 
Drmy by sea to Sicyon ; which would require a considerable time as well as 
great preparations, which could not easily be made. 

While Antigonus was embarrassed in tnis manner, some friends of Aratus ar* 
rived at his campj one night, by sea, and informed him that the j^ople of Argos 
had revolted against Cleomenes, and were then besieging the citadel. Aratus 
having likewise received fifteen hundred men from Antigonus, set out by.sea^ 
and arrived at Epidaurus.§ 

Cleomenes receiving intelligence of these proceedings about nine or ten in 
the evening, immediately detached Meffistones, with two thousand men, to sue 
rour his party at Argos as soon as possible ; after which he industriously Watched 
the motions of Antigonus. and, to animate the Corinthians, assured them, that 
tlie disorders whichliad lately happened at Ai^os were no more than a slight 
commotion excited by a few mutinous persons, which would easily be suppressed. 
In this, however, he was deceived, for Meeistones having been slain in a skir- 
n\\sh, as soon as he entered Argos, the Lacedemonian garrison was soon reduced 
to the last extremity, and several couriers ^ad been sent from those troops to 
demand impncdiate assistance from the Spartan army. Cleomenes being then 
apprehensive that the enemies, if they should happen to make themselves masters 
01 Argos, would shut up all the passes against him, and by that means be in a 
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conditiOD to nrnge all Laeonia wifh impunity, and even to form the sle^e of 
Sparta, which would then be without defence, therefore thought it adviseable to 
decamp, and marched with all his army from Corinth. 

Antigonus, soon after this retreat 'of the Lacedaemonians, entered the place, 
and secured it to himself with a food garrison. Cleomenes in the mean time, 
arrived ^t Argos, before the revoUers had any suspicion of his approach, and st 
first succeeded so far as to scale several parts of the town, where ne forced som^ 
of the enemy's troops to save themselves by flight ; but Aratus having entered 
the city on one side, and kine Antigonus appearing with all his troops on the 
other^ Cleomenes retired to Mantinea. 

During the continuance of this march, he received advice in the evening from « 
couriers at Tegea, which affected him as much as all his former misfortunes 
They acquamted him with the death of bis consort Agiatis, from whom he had 
never been able to absent himself a whole campaign, even when his expeditions 
were most successful ; and such was his tenderness and esteem for her, that it had 
always been customaiy for him to make frecfuent returns to Sparta to enjoj the 
pleasure of her company. The next morning he renewed his march by aawp, 
and arrived early at oparta, where, ai)er he bad devoted sonae moments in 
pouring out his sorrows to his mother and children in his own house, he resumed 
the manarement of public affairs. 

About the same time, Ptolemy, who had promised to assist him in the war, 
sent to him to demand his mother and children as hostages. It was a long time 
jbefore Cleomenes could presume to ccquaint his parent with the king of Egypt^s 
demand ; and though he frequently went to visit her, with an intention to ex- 
plain himself, he never had resolution enough to enter upon the subject. His 
mother, observing the perplexity in which he appeared, began to entertain soma 
suspicion of the cause ; for mothers have usually a great snare of penetration, 
with reference to their children. She inquired of those who were most intmiate 
with him, whether her son did not desire something from her, which he could 
not prevail upon* himself to communicate to her ? And when Cleomenes had 
at last the resolution to open the affair to her ; "How, my son !" said she, with 
a smile, " is tliis the secret you wanted courage to disclose to me ? Why, in the 
name of heaven, did you not immedf .^ely cause me to be put on board some 
vessel, and sent, without a moment's delav, to any part of the world, where my 
person maybe useful to Sparta, before old age consumes and destroys it in lan- 
guor and inaction ?" 

When the preparations for her voyage were completed, Cratesiclea the mothef 
xjf Cleomenes, took her son aside, before she entered the vessel, and led him 
mto the temple of Neptune. There she held him a great while clasped in hex 
arms, and after sne had bathed his face with a tender flow of tears, she recom 
mended the liberty and honour of his country to his care. When she saw him 
weep in the excess of his anguish at that melancholy parting, ^' King of Lace- 
daemon," said she, "let us dry up our tears, that no person, when we quit the 
temple, may see us weep, or do any thing unworthy of Sparta. For, this is in 
our power ; events are in the hands of God." When she had expressed Ler- 
self to this effect, she composed her countenance, led her infant grandson to the 
ship, and commanded the pilot to sail that moment from the port. 

As soon as she arrived in Egypt, she was informed that Ptolemy, having re- 
ceived an embassy from Antigonus, was satisfied with the proposals made bj 
Uiat prince ; and she had likewise intelligence, that her son Cleomenes was so- 
licited by the Acheeans to conclude a treaty with them and Spaita, but that he 
durst not ^ut an end to the war without the consent of Ptolemy, because he was 
apprehensive of his mother, who was then in the power of that king. When 
she had been fully instructed in these particulars, she sent express orders to her 
son, to transact, without the least fear or hesitation, whatever he imag^'ned would 
pioye beneficial or glorious to Sparta, and not to suffer himself to be discon- 
cerfeA by his apprehensions of the treatment an aged woman and a little infant 
might suitain from Ptolemy. Such were the sentiments which even the womei 
of Soarta thought it their glory to cherish 
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AfltieoDiif^ m die mean tiaie,bafin^ made himnelf master of Tegea, Man* 
linea, Orchofflene, and sereral other cities ; Cleomenes, who was then reduced 
i > the necessity of defending Laconia,i^ermitted all the helots who were capable 
of paying five minse, to purchase their freedom. From this contribution he 
raised five hundred talents, and armed two thousand of these helots after the 
Macedonian manner, in order to oppose them to the leucaspidcs of Antig^onus ; 
he then formed an enterprise, whicii certainly no one could have expected from 
iiim, Thecity of Megalopolis was very considerable at that time, and even not 
inferior to Sparta in power and extent. Cleomenes concerted measures for sur- 
prising this city, ana to take it without an^r opposition ; and as Antigonus had 
sent most of his troops into winter quarters in Macedonia, white he himself con- 
• tinued at Egium, to assist in the assembly of the Achaeans, the king of Sparta 
justly supposed that the garrison of the city could not be very strong at that 
time, nor tneir guards very strict in their duty, as they were not apprehensive 
of any insult from an enemy so weak as himself; and, consequently, that if he 
proceeded with expedition in his design, Antigonus, who was then at the distance 
of three days march from the place, would be incapable of affcrding it any as- 
sistance. The event succeeded according to the plan he had projected ; for as 
be arrived at the city by night, he scaled the avails, and made himself master 
of the ])lace without any opposition. Most of the inhabitants retired to Mes 
sene, with their wives and cnildren, before their enemies had any thoughts ot 

1>ursuing them ; and Antigonus was not informed of this accident till it was too 
ate to retrieve it.* 

Cleomenes, with a generosity of mind which has few examplesHn history^ sent 
a herald to acquaint tne people of Megalopolis, that he wojiid restore them the 
possesion of their city, provided they would renounce the Achaean league, and 
enter into a friendship arid confederacy with Sparta ; but, however advantage- 
ous this office seemed, they could \iot prevail on themselves to accept it, but ra- 
ther chose to be deprived of their estates, as well as of the monuments of their 
ancestors, and the temples of their gods, in a word, to see themselves divested 
of all that was most dear and valuaole to them, than to violate the faith they had 
sworn to their allies. The famous Philopcemen, whom we shall frequently have 
occasion to mention in the sequel of this history, and who was men at Mes- 
sene, contributed not a little to this generous resolution. Who could ever ex- 
pect to discover so much greatness of soul, and such a nobleness of thought, 
from the very dregs of Greece ; for, by that name, the times of which we now 
treat may justly iS described, when we compare them with the glorious ages 
of Greece, united and triumphant, when even the lustre of its victories was lost 
in the splendour of its virtues ! 

This refusal of the Megalopolitans highly enraged Cleomenes, who, till the 
moment he received their answer, had not only spared the city, but had ever 
been careful to prevent the soldiers from committing (he least disorder; bu% 
his anger was then inflamed to such a degree, that he abandoned the place to 

J>iUaee, and sent all the statues and pictures to his own city. He also demo 
ished the greatest part of the walls, with the stronge5;t quarters, and then' 
marched his troops back to Sparta. The desolation ef the city extremely af- 
flicted the Achxans,.who considered their inability to assist such faithful allies, 
as a crime for which they ought to reproach themselves. 

This people were soon sensible, that by imploring the aid of Ant!e:onus, they 
had subjected themselves to an imperious master, who made their liberties the 
price or his aid. He compelled them to pass a decree, which prohibited them 
From writing to any kin^^ or sending any embassy, without his permission ; and 
he obliged them to fiimisb provisions, and pay mr the garrison he had put into 
the citadel of Corinth, which, in reality, was making them pay for their own 
chains ; for this citadel was the very place which kept them in subjection. 
They had abandoned themselves to slavery in so abject a manner, as even to 

- - - ' - - ... 
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offer sacrifices and libations, and eihibit public games, in hobour of Antigomn ' 

and Aratus was no longer r^arded by tbera. Antiffonus set up in Aigos all tbe 
statues of those tyrants which Aratus bad thrown down, and destroyed all those 
which had been erected in honour of the persons who surprised the citadel at 
Corinth, except one, which was that of Aratus himself; and all the entreaties 
of this general could not prevail upon the king to desist from such a proceeding. 
The si^t of these transactions gave him the utmost anxiety ; but he was no 
lor^er master of affairs, and suflfered a just punishment for subjectii^ himself 
and his country to a foreign yoke. Antigonus also took the city of Mantinea, 
and when he had most inhumanly murdered a great number of the citizens, and 
sold the rest into captivity, he abandoned the place to tbe Aigives, in order to 
its beine repeopled by them : and even charged Aratus with that commissioD. 
who had the meanness to call this new-inhabited city Antigonia, in honour ot 
him who had shown himself its ra'^t cruel enemy. A sad, and at the same 
time, a salutary example, which shows, that when once a person has consented 
to stoop to a state of servitude, he sees himself daily compelled to descend 
lower, without knowing where or how to stop. 

Aratus, by employing his own endeavours to load his republic with shackles, 
was guil^ of an unpaidonable crime, the enormity of which, no great quality 
nor any shining action can ever extenuate. He acted thus, mereljr through jea- 
lousy of his rival Cleomenes, whose glory, and the superiority which that young 
prince had obtained over him b^ the success of his arms, were insupportable 
to him. What, says Plutarch, did Cleomenes demand of the Acbsans, as the 
sole preliminary to the peace he offefed them ? Was it not their election of him 
for their general ? And did he not demand that with a view to complete the 
welfare of their cities, and secure to them the enjoyment of their liberties, as 
a testimony of gratitude for so signal an honour, and so glorious a title ? If, 
therefore, continues Plutarch, it hjd been absolutely necessary for them to have 
chosen either Cleomenes or Antigonus, or, in other words, a Greek or a bar- 
barian, for the Macedonians were considered as such ; in a word, if they were 
obliged It I *ve a master, would not the meanest citizen of Sparta have been 
preferable to the greatest of the Macedonians ; at least, in the opink)n of those 
who had any regard to the honour and reputation of Greece ? Jealousy, how* 
ever, extii^uished all those sentiments in the mind of Aratus ; so difficult is it 
to behold superior merit with an eye of satisfaction and tranquillity. 

Aratus, therefore, that he might not seem to submit to Cleomenes, nor con- 
sent that a king of Sparta, descended from Hercules, and a king who bad lately 
re-establislied tbe ancient discipline of that cit}^, should add to his other titles 
that of captain-general of the Achaeans, called in a stranger, to whom he had 
formerly professed himself a mortal enemy ; in consequence of which, he filled 
Peloponnesus with those very Macedonians, whom he bad made it his glory to 
►expel from thence in his youth. He even threw himself at their feet, and all 
Achaia, by his example, fell prostrate before them, as an indication of then 
promptitude to accomplish the commands of their imperious masters. In a 
word, from a man accustomed to liberty, he became an abject arid servile flat 
terer ; he had the baseness to offer sacrifices to Antigonus, and placed himself 
at the head of a procession crowned with chaplets of flowers, joinira; at tbe 
same time in hymns to the honour of that prince, and rendering, by these low 
adulations, that homage to a mortal man, which none but the Divinity can claim, 
and even to a man who then carried death in his boscnn, and. was ready to sink 
into putrefaction ; for he at that time was reduced to the last extremity' by a 
slow consumption. Aratus was, however, a man of great merit i n other respects, 
and had shown himself to be an extraordinary person, altogether worthy ot 
Greece. In him, says Plutarch, we see a deplorable instance of human frailty; 
which, amidst the lustre of so many rare and excellent qualities, could not form 
the plan of a virtue exempted from blame. 

We have already observed, that Antigonus had sent his troops into winter 
«<uarters in Macedonia. Cleomenes, at tlie return of spring, formed an enter 
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pne» which, in Ibe opniicm of &e yvUgar, was the result of temerity and (oJly 
but, accc»dinff to Polybius, a competent judge in affairs of tltat nature, it wai 
concerted with all imaginable prudence and sagacity. As he was sensible tha* 
the Macedonians were dispersed m their quarters, and that Antigonus passed 
tl)e winter season with his friends at Argos, without anj other guard than an 
inconsiderable number of foreign troops ; he made an irruption into the terri- 
tories of Aivos in order to lay them waste. He was of opinion, at the same 
time, that ifAjitigonus should be so much affected with the apprehensions of 
ie^nominy as to^ hazard a battle, he wotrld certainly be defeated ; and that, on 
the other hand, if he should decline fightii^, he would lose all his reputation 
with the Achearis, while the Spartans, on the contrary, would be rendered 
more daring and intrepid. The event succeeded accordm^ to his expectations ; 
for as the whole country was ruined by the devastations of his tioops, the peo- 
ple of Aigos, in their rage and impatience, assembled in a tumultuous mamier 
at the palace-gate, and with a murmuring tone, pressed the king either to give 
their enemies battle, or resign the command of his troops to those who were 
less timorous than himself. Antigonus, on the other hand, who had so much of 
the prudence and presence of mind essential to a great general, as to be sensi- 
ble that the dishonourable part of one in his station, did not consist in bearing 
himself reproached, but iq exposing himself rashly, and without reason, and in 
quitting certainties for chance, refused to take the field, and persisted in his re- 
solution not to fight. Cleomenes, therefore, led up bis troops to the walls of 
Aig'os, and when he had laid the low country waste, marched his army back to 
Sparta.* 

This expedition redounded veiy much to his honour, and even obliged his 
enemies to confess that he was an excellent general, and a person of the highest 
merit and capacity in the conduct of the most arduous affairs. In a word, they 
could never sufficiently admire his manner of opposing the forces of a single 
city fo the whole power of the Macedonians, united with that of Peloponnesus, 
notwithstanding the immense supplies which had been furnished by the king ; 
and especially when they considered, that he had not only preserved Laconia 
free from all insults, but had even penetrated into the territories of his enemies, 
where he ravaged Uie country, and made himself master of several great cities. 
This they were persuaded could not be the effect of any ordinary abilities in 
the art of war, nor of any common magnanimity of soul. A misfortune, how« 
ever, ui^appily prevented him from reinstating Sparta in her ancient power, as 
will be evioent m the sequel. 

SECTION V. — ^BATTLE OP SELASIA, WHEREIN ANTIGONUS DEFEATS CLEOMENESi 

A GREAT EARTHQUAKE AT RHODES. 

The Macedonians and Achseans having quitted their quarters in the summei 
season, Antigonus put himself at the head of them, and advanced into Laconia. 
His army was composed of twenty-eight thousand foot, and twelve hundred 
horse ; but that of Cleomenes did not amount to more than twenty thousand men. 
As the latter of these two princes expected an irruption from the enemy, he had 
fortified all the passes, by posting detachments of his own troops in them, and 
by tbrowing up mtrenchments, and cutting down trees ; after which he formed 
his camp at Selasia. He rightly imagined that the enemies would endeavout 
to force a passage into that country through this avenue, and was not deceived 
This defile wa& formed by two mountains, one of which had the name of Eva, 
and the other that of Olympus. The river Oeneus ran between them^on the 
banks of which was the road to Sparta. Cleomenes, having thrown up a good 
intrenchment at the foot of these mountains, oosted his brother £uc]i(ras on the 
eminence of £va, at the head of the allies, ana planted himself on Olympus, with 
the I^acedaemonians, and a party of the foreign troops, placing, at the same time. 
alon^ each bank of the river, a detachment ofthe cavaliy and foreign auxiliaries.! 
-^ ' 

* Piat. in GUom. n. 816, 817. Polrb. 1. it. p. 149. 
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Antigonot, wheo he airired there, saw all the passes ferttfed, ani was sen 

sible, bj the manner in which Cieomeiies had posted bis troops, that he bad 
neglected no precaution for defending himself and attackinj^ his enemies, and 
that he bad fonned bis camp in suck an adrantaeeous position, as rendered all 
approaches to it extreme I j difficult. All this abated his ardour for a'^ battle, 
ana caused him to encamp at a small distance, where be had an opportunity 
of covering bis troops with a rivulet. He continued there for several days, in 
order to view the situation of the different posts, and sound the disposition of 
the people wbo composed the enemy's army. Sometimes he seemed to be form- 
ing designs, which kept the enemy in suspense bow to act. They however were 
always on their euard, and the situation of each armjr equally secured them 
from insults. At last both sides resolved upon a decisive battle. 

It is not easy to comprehend why Cleomenes, who was posted so advan- 
tageously at that time, and whose troops were inferior to those of the enemy by 
one third, and were secure of a free communication in their rear with Sparta, 
from whence they might easiljr be supplied with provisi(»», should resolve, with- 
out the least apparent necessity, to tiazard a battle, the event <^ which was to 
decide the fate of Lacedsmon. 

Polybius indeed seems to intimate the cause of this proceeding, when be 
observes, that Ptolemy caused Cleomenes to be acquainted, that he no longei 
would supply him with money, and exhorted him at the same time to come to 
an accommodation with Antigonus. As Cleomenes. therefore, was incapable of 
defraying the expense of this war, and was not only in arrear with bis foreign 
troops to the amount of a very considerable sum, but found it extremely difficult 
to maintain his Spartan forces, we may consequently suppose that this situation 
of his affairs was his inducement to venture a battle. 

When the signals were ^iven on each side, Antigonus detached a body of 
troops, consistiiu!^ of Maceoonian and Ulyrian battalions, alternately disposed, 
against those ofthe enemy, posted on mount Eva. His second line consisted 
of Acamanians and Cretans, and in the rear of these two thousand Achseans were 
drawn up as a body of reserve. He drew up his cavalry along tbe bank of the 
river, in order to confront those of tbe enemy, and caused them to be supported 
by a thousand of the Acbsean foot, and the same number of Megatopolitans. 
He then placed himself at the head of the Macedonians, and tbe light-araned 
foreign troops, and advanced to Mount Olympus to attack Cleomenes. The 
foreigners were disposed in the first line, and marched immediately before the 
Macedonian phalanx, which was divided into two bodies, the one in the rear of 
the other, because the ground would not admit their forming a larger front. 

The action began at Mount Eva, when tbe light-armed troops, who had been 
posted with an intention to cover and support the cavalry ot Cleomenes, ob- 
serving that the remotest cohorts ofthe Acpaean forces were uncovered, imme- 
diately wheeled about and attacked them in the rear. Those wbo endeavourecl 
to gain the summit of the mountain, found themselves vigorously pressed by the 
enemy, and in great danger, being threatened in front by Euclidas, who was in 
a higher situation, at the same time that they were charged in their rear by the 
foreign troops, who attacked them with the greatest impetuosity. Philopoemen 
and his citizens were posted among the cavalry of Antigonus, 'who -were sup- 
ported by the Illyrians, and had orders not to move from that post till ajpaiw 
ticular signal should be given. Philopcemen observing that it would be difficult 
to fell upon this light infantry of Euclidas, and rout them entirely, and that this 
was the critical moment for the charge, immediately communicated bis opinion 
to such of the king's officers as commanded the cavalry. They, however, 
would not so much as hear him, merely because he bad never commanded, and 
was then very young ; and even treated what he said as a chimera. Pbikrpoe- 
men was not diverted from his purpose by that conduct, but at the head ot his 
own citizens, whom he prevailed upon to follow him, lie attacked and repulsed 
that body of infantry with great slau^ter. 

The Macedonians and Illyrians, bemg disengaged by this operation from y?hai% 
efore had retarded their motions, bolulv marched up the hilj to their enemies 
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£ticliiad wts t!ien to engfage wtta a phalanx^ whoee wboie force coittlsted id the 
strict union of its parts, the closeness or its ranks, the steady and equal ibrce 
of its numerous and pointed spears, and the uniform impetuosity of that heavy 
body, which, by its weidit, overthrew and bore down all before it. 

In order to prevent this inconvenience, an able officer would have marched 
down the mountain with such of his troops as were ligh.est armed and most ac- 
tive, to have met the phalanx. He mi8:nt easily have attacked those troops as 
soon as they be|;an to ascend, and woula then have harassed them on every side. 
The inequalities of the mountain, with the difficulty of ascending it entirely un- 
covered, would have enabled him to have opened a passage through this obc^ 
of men, and to have interrupted their march, b}r putting their ranks into con- 
ftiston, and breaking their order of battle : be might also have fallen back by 
d^^es, in order to regain the sunimit of tne mountain, as tlie enemy advanced 
upon him ; and af^er he had deprived them of the onl^. advantage they could 
•expect from the quality of their arms, and the disposition of their troops, he 
•mi^ht have hnproved the advantage of his post in t»uch a manner, as to have 
easily put (hem to flight. 

Euclidas^ instead of acting in this manner, continued on the top of the moun- 
tain, flattering himself, that victory would infallibly attend his arms ; he ima- 
gined, iu all probability, that the higher he permitted the enemy to advance, 
the easier it would be for him to precipitate their troops down the steep de- 
cli vit}*" ; but, as he had not reserved tor his own forces a sufficient extent of ground 
for any retreat that might be necessary for avoiding the. formidable chaige of 
the phalanx, Which advanced upon him in good order, his troops were crowded 
tc^ther. in such a manner, as obliged him to fight on the summit of the moun- 
tain, where they could not k>n^ sustain the weight of the Illyrian arms, and the 
orderof battle mto which that mfantiy. formed themselves on the eminence ; and 
as his men could neither retreat nor change their ground, they were soon de- 
feated by their enemies. 

Durir^ this action the cavalry of each army had also engaged. That of the 
Achaeans behaved themselves with great bravery, and Philopoemen in particu- 
lar ; because they were sensible that the liberties of their republic woula be de- 
cided by this battle. Philopoemen, in the heat of the action, had his horse killed 
under bim, and while he fought, his armour was pierced through with a javelin^ 
the wound, however, was not mortal, nor attended with any iil conseauences. 

The two kings began the engagement on Mount Olympus, with tneir light- 
armed troops and foreign soldiers, of whom each had about five thousand. Ai 
this action was performed in the sight of the sovereign and tbe armies, the troom 
emulated each other in signalizing themselves, as well in parties, as when the 
battle became general. Man to man, and rank to rank, all fought with the ut- 
most vigour and obstinac^r. Cleomenes, when he saw his brother defeated, and 
his cavalry losing ground in the plain, was apprehensive that the enemy would 
pour upon him iroin all quarters ; and therefore thought it adviseable to level 
all the intrenchments around bis camp, and cause his whole army to march out 
in front. The trumpets having sounded a signal for the light<armed troops to 
retreat from the tract between the two camps, each phalanx advanced with loud 
shouts, shifting; their lances at the same time, and began the chai^. The ac- 
tion was very not. Tbe Macedonians sometimes fell back before the valour 
of the Spartans ; and these in their turn^ were unable to sustain the weight of 
the Macedonian phalanx ; till at last the troops of Antigonus, advancir^ with 
their lances lowered and closed, charged the Lacedemonians with all the im- 
petuosity of a phalanx that had doubled its ranks, and drove them from their 
inrtrenchments. The defeat then became general ; the Lacedaemonians fell in 
great numbers, and those who survived fledfrom tbe field of battle in tbe greatest 
disorder. Cleomenes, with onl^ a few horse, retreated to Sparta, rlutarch 
assures us^, that most of the foreign troops perished in this battle, and that no 
more than two hundred Lacedaemonians escaped out of six thousand. 

£t may justly be said, that Antiffonus derived his success, in some me 
^rora the prudence and braveiy of the youna Philopo&raew. His bold 
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taoa to attack tlie ligbt iniaiitiy of (he euemj with so fieiv fiwces aa thoia of hia 
cirn troops, contributed to the overthrow of the wing commanded byEuciidaa* 
and that drew on the general defeat. This action, undertaken bj a private cap 
tain of horse, not only without orders, but in opposition to the superior officers 
and e%'en contrary to the command of the general, seems to be a transgression of 
militaiy discipline ; but it ought to be remembered, that the welfare of an army 
is a circumstance superior to all other considerations. Had the general been 
prci^ent, he himself would have given directions ibr that motion, and the delay 
even of a single moment, might occasion the impossibility of its succesSk It js 
evident that Antigouus judged of the action in this manner ; for when the battle 
was over, he a^isumed an air of seeming displeasure, and demanded of Alexan 
der, who commanded his cavalry, whatbis reason could be for beginning tbe at 
tack before the signal, contraiy to the orders he had issued ? Alexander then re 
plying, that it was not himself, but a young officer of Megalopolis, who had tiaoa 
gressed his commands in that manner, *' That young man/' said AntigonuSy 
'^ in seizing the occasion, behaved like a great general, but you, the general^ 
like a young man." 

Sparta, on this disaster, showed that ancient steadiness and intrepidity, which 
seemed to have something of a savage air, and had distinguished her citizens 
on all occasions. No married woman was seen to mourn for the loss of her bus- 
band. The old men celebrated the death of their children ; and the children 
congratulated their fathers who had fallen in battle. Every one deplored the 
fate which had prevented them from sacrificing their lives to the liberty of their 
country. They opened their hospitable doors to those who returned covered 
ivith wounds from the army ; they attended them with peculiar care, and sup 
plied them with all the accommodations they needed. No trouble or confiision 
was seen through the whole city, and every individual lamented more the piirib* 
lie calamity, than any particular loss of tneir own. 

Cleomenes, upon his arrival at Sparta, advised his citizens to receive Anti 
rorius ; assuring them, at the same time, that whatever might be bis own con- 
dition, he would always promote the welfare of his country with the utmost plea- 
sure, whenever it should happen to be in his power. He then retired into his 
own bouse, but would neither drink, though very thirsty, nor sit down, tboue^h 
extremely fatigued. Chaiged as he then was with the weight of his armour, ne 
leaned against a column, with his head reclined on his arm ; and after he had 
deliberated with bimselt for some time on the different measures in his power 
to take, he suddenly quitted the house, and went with his friends to the port 
i>f Gythium, where he embarked in a vessel he had prepared for that purpose, 
«nd sailed ibr Egypt. 

A Spartan, having made a liveljr representation to him of the melancholy cqoo 
sequences that might attend his intended voyage to E^pt, and the indignity 
a king of Sparia would sustain by crouching in a servile manner to a foreign 
prince, took that opportunity to exhort him in the strongest manner, to prevent 
Ihose just reproaches by a voluntary and glorious death, and to vindicate ,^7 thai 
action, those who had sacrificed their lives in the fields of Selasia for the lioerty 
of Sparta. ** You are deceived," cried Cleomenes, *' if you imagine there is 
any bravery in confronting death, merely through the apprehension of false 
shame, or the desire of empty applause ; say rather, that sucn an action is mean 
and pusillanimous. The death we may be induced to covet, instead of being 
the evasion of an action, ought to be an action itself,* since nothing can be more 
dishonourable than either to live or die, merely for one's self. For my part, I 
shall endeavour to be useful to my country, to my latest breath ; and whenever 
this hope shall fail us, it will be easy for us to have recourse to death, if such 
should be then our inclination." 

^^I'^oraenes had scarcely set sail, before Antigonus arrived at Sparta, and 

^elf master of the city. He seemed to treat the inhabitants more like 
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t friesod tbsn a eonqueior ; and deciai^d to them, that be had not eng^af^ fa 

a war against the Spartans, but against Cleomenes, whose flight had satisfied 
and disarmed his resentment. He likewise added, that it would be glorious to 
bis-memoiyy to haye it said by posterity, that Sparta had been preserved by 
the prince who alone had the good fortune to take it. HeYeckoned be ba4 
saved that city by abolishing all that the zeal of Cleomenes had accomplished 
for the re-establishment of the ancient laws of Lycur^us ; though that conduct 
was the real cause of its ruin. Sparta lost all that was valuable to her, by tins 
overthrow and mvoluntaiy retreat of Cleomenes. Ope fatal battle- blotted out 
that happ]r dawn of power and glory, and for ever deprived him of the hopes 
of reinstating his city in her ancient splendour and original authoritr, which 
were incapable of subsisting after the abolition of those ancient laws ana customs 
on which ner welfare was founded. .Corruption then resumed her former cdtrse, 
and daily gathered strength, till Sparta sunk to her last declension in a rerr 
short space of time. It may therefore be justly said, that the bold views and 
enterprises of Cleorooncs were the last struggles of her expiring liberty.* 

Antigonus left Sparta three days aAer he had entered it, and his departure 
was occasioned by the intelligence he had received, that a war had broken out 
in Macedonia, where the barbarians committed dreadful ravages. If this news 
bad arrived three days sooner, Cleonoenes might have been saved. Antigooys 
was already afflicted with a severe indisposition, which at last ended in a oom^ 
sumiition and total defluxion of hamours, that carried him off two or three yexi% 
after. He, however, would not suffer himself to be dejected by this ill state 
of health, and had even spirit enough to engage in new battles in his own king- 
dom. It was said, that aRer he had been victorious over the Illyrians, he was 
so transported with joy, that he frequently repeated these expie^tsions, '* O the 
glorious, happy battle i" And that he uttered this exclamation 'vith so much 
ardour, that he burst a vein, and lost a large quantity of blood ; his accident 
was succeeded by a violent fever, which ended bis days. Some time before 
his death he settled the succession to his dominions in favour of Philip, the son 
of Demetrius, who was then fourteen years of age ; or it may rather be said, that 
he returned him the sceptre, which had only been deposited in his hand. 

Cleomenes, in the mean time, arrived at Alexandria, where he met with a 
very cold reception from the kiqg, when he was first introduced into his pre- 
sence. But after he had given that monarch proofsn)f his admirable sense, and 
shown in his common conversation, the generous freedom, openness, and sim> 
pHcity of .the Spartan manners, attended with a graceful politeness, in which 
there was nothing mean, and even a noble pride that became his birth and dig 
nity, Ptolemy was then sensible of his merit, and esteemed h[m infinitely more 
than all those courtiers who were only sdicitous to please him by abject flat 
teries. He was even struck with confusion and remorse for his neglect of so 
great a man, and for his having abandoned him to Antigonus, who had raised 
his own reputation^nd enlaiged his power to an infinite degree, by his victory 
over that prince. The king of Egypt then endeavoured to comfort and relieve 
Cleomenes, by treating him with me utmost honour, and givii^ him repeated 
assurances that he would send him into Greece with such a fleet and a supply 
of money, as, with his other good offices, should be sufficient to re-establish him 
on the throne. He also assigned him a yearly pension of twenty-four talents, 
with which he supported himself and his friemls with the utmost frugality, re- 
serving all the remainder of that allowance for the relief of those wm> retired 
into Egypt from Greece.! Ptolemy, however, died before he could accomplish 
his promise to Cleomenes.| This prince oad reigned twenty-five years, and 
was the last of that race in whom any virtue and moderation was conspicuous ; 
for the generality of his successors were monsters of debauchery and wicked 
ne8S.§ The prince, whose character we are now describing, had made it hit 
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pnncipai cam to Mtrnd his dominions to the south, from concluding the peace 
with 6yr\a.* Accordingly, he had extended it the whole length of tlie Red 
^a, as well along the Arabian as the Ethiopian eoasts, and even to the strait, 
fihich forms a communication with tiie Southern Ocean.t He was succeeded 
CO the throne of Egypt by his son Ptolemy, sumamed Philopater. 

Some time before this period, Rhodes suffered very considerable dsmages 
from a great eajrthquake.X The walls of the city, with the arsenals, and the 
narrow passes in the haven, where the ships of that island were laid up, were 
t«duoed to a veiy ruinous condition ; and the famous Colossus, considered 
one of the wonders of the world, was thrown down, and entirely destroyed. It 
is natural to suppose, that this earthquake spared neither private houses nor 
public structures, nor even the temples of the gods. The loss sustained by it 
amounted to immense sums ; and the Rhodians, reduced to the utmost distress, 
sent deputations to all the neighbouring princes, to implore their relief in that 
melancholy conjuncture. An emulation worthy of praise, and not to be paral* 
leled in history, prevailed in favour of that deplorable city ; and Hiero and 
Oelon in Sicily, and Ptolemy in Egypt, signalizea themselves in a peculiar man 
ner on that occasion. - The two former of these princes contributed above one 
hundj«d talents, and erected two statues in the public place ; one of which re- 
presented the people of Rhodes, and the other those of Syracuse ; the formei 
was crowned by the latter, to testify, as Polrbius observes, that the Syracusans 
thought the opportunity of relie^'ing the Rhodians a favour and obligation to 
themselves, rtolemy, besides his other expenses, which amounted to a veiy 
considerable sum, supplied that people with three hundred talents, a million of 
bushels of com, and a sufficient quantity of timber for building ten galleys of 
ten benches of oars, and as many more of three benches, besides an in5nite 
quantity of wood for other buildings ; all which donations were accompanied 
with three thousand talents for again erecting the Colossus. Antigonus, Se- 
leucus, Prusias, Mithridates, and all the princes, as well as cities, signalized 
their liberality on this occasion. Even private persons emulated each other in 
sharing in this glorious act of humanity : and historians have recorded, that a 
lady, whose name was Chiyseis,§ and wno truly merited that appellation, fur 
nished from her own estate one hundred thousand bushels of corn. " Let 
the princes of these times," says Polybius, "who imagine they have done glo- 
riously in giving four or five thousand crowns, only consider how inferior their 
generosity is to that we have now described.'^ Rhodes, in consequence of 
these liberalities, was re-established in a few years, in a more opulent and splen- 
iid state than she had ever experienced before, if we only except the Colossus. 

This Colossus was a brazen statue of a prodigious size, as i have formerly 
observed ; and some authors have affirmed, that the money arising from the 
contributions already mentioned, amounted to five times as much as the loss 
which the Rhodians bad sustained. This people, instead of employing the sums 
they had received, in replacing that statue, according to the intention of the 
donors, pretended that the oracle of Delphos had forbidden it, and given them 
a command to preserve that money for omer purposes, by which they enriched 
themselves.!! The Colossus lay neglected on the ground for the space of eight 
' hundred and ninety-four years ; at the expiration of which, that is to say, in the 
year of our Lord six hundred and fifty-three, Moawyas,lJ the sixth caliph or 
emperor of the Saracens, made himself master of Rhodes, and sdd this st-atoe 
to a Jewish merchant, who loaded nine hundred camels with the metal ; wbici), 
computed by eight (]uinta1s for each load, afler a deduction of the diminution 
the statue had sustamed by rust, and veiy probably by theft, amounted to more 
tlian thirty-six thousand pounds, or seven thousand two hundred quintals. 

* Moniun. Adulit. \ Strait of Babe Iroandel. 
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the first, who was the elder, succeeded bis father on the throne, and assumed 
the surname of Kcyauvoj, Ceraunus, or the Thunderer, which no way suited hia 
character ; for he was a veiy weak prince, both in body and mind, and never did 
any actions that corresponded with the idea of that name. His reign was short, 
and his authority but ill established, either m the army or the provinces. What 
prevented his losing it entirely was, that Achsus, his cousin, son to Androma- 
chus, his mother's brother, a man of courage and abilities, assumed the manage- 
ment of his affairs, which his father's ill conduct had reduced to a veij low ebb. 
As for Andromachus, he was taken by Piolouiy, in a war with Callmicus, and 
kept prisoner in Alexandria during all his, and the following reign. 

Attalus, king of Pej^amus, having seized upon all Asia Minor, from Mount 
Taurus as far as the Hellespont, Seleucus marched against him. and left Her- 
mias, the Carian, regent of Syria. Achaeus accompanied him in that exi)editiony 
and did him all the good services the ill state of his affairs would admit.! 

Having no money to pay the forces, and the king being despised by the sol- 
diers for his weakness, Nicanor and Apaturius, two of the chief officers, formed 
a con«5Diracy against him during his absence in Phirgia, and poisoned him.^ 
Achaeus revenged that horrid action, by putting to death the two ringleaders, 
and all who had engaged in their plot. He acted afterwards with so much piu- 
dence and valour, with regard to the amiy, that he kept the soldiers in obe 
djence ; and prevented Attalus from taking advantage of this accident, which, 
but for bis excellent conduct, would have lost the Syrian empire all it still po^ 
sessed on that side. 

Seleucus dying without children,. the army offered the crown to Achaeus, and 
several of the provinces did the same. He, however, had ]the generosity to 
refuse it at that time, though he afterwards thought himself obliged to act lu a 
different manner. In the present conjuncture, he not only refused the crown, 
but preserved it carefully for the lawful heir, Antiochus, the brother of the de- 
ceased king, who was but in his fifteenth year. Seleucus, at his setting out for 
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Asia Afioor, had sent him into Babjlcmia,* where he was when hishrother died 
He was now brought from thence to Antioch, where he ascended the throne 
and enjoyed it thirty-six years. For his illustrious actions he had been sur - 
named the Great. Achsus, to secure the succession in his favour, sent a de 
tacbment of the army to him in Syria, with Epigenes, one of the late king's 
most experienced generals. The rest of the forces he kept for the service of 
the state, in that part of the country where he himself was. 

As soon as Antiochus was poss^sed of the crown, he sent Molo and Alexan- 
der, two brothers, into the east ; the former as governor of Media, and ihe lattef 
of Persia.t Acbaeus was appointed to preside over the provinces of Asia Minor. 
Epigenes had the command of the troops which were kept about the king's 
person ; and Hermias the Carian was declared his prime ministert as he had 
been under his brother. Achseus soon recovered all the territories which Atta- 
ins had taken from the empire oi Syria, and forced him to confine himself within 
the kingdom of Peieamus. Alexander and Molo, despising the king's youth, 
were no sooner fixed in their governments, than they refused to aclmowledge 
him ; and each declared himself sovereign in the province over which he had 
been appointed lieutenant Hermias, by his ill treatment of them, had very 
much txmtributed to their revolt. 

This minister possessed, a cruel disposition. The most inconsiderable faults 
were by him maae crimes, and punished with the utmost rigour. He was a man 
of very little genius, but haughty, conceited, tenacious of his own opinion, and 
would have thought it a dishonour to have either asked or followed another 
man's advice. He could not bear that any person should share with him in 
credit and authoritv. Merit of eveiy kind was suspected bv, or rather odious 
to him. But the chief object of his hatred was Epigenes, who had the reputa- 
tion of being one of the ablest generals of his time, and in \irhom the troops re- 
posed an entire confidence. It was this reputation which gave the prime minis- 
ter umbrage ; and it was not in his power to conceal the ill-will he bore hino. 

News being brought of Molo's revolt, Antiochus assembled bis council, in 
order to consider what was to be done in the present posture of affairs ; and 
whether it would be adviseable for him to march in person against that rebel, oi 
turn toward Coelosyria, to check the enterprises of Ptolemy. Epigenes was 
the first who spoke, and declared, that they had no time to lose ; that it was ab- 
solutely necessary the king should go in person to the east, in order to take ad- 
vantage of the most favourable times and occasions for acting against the rebels : 
that when he should be on the spot, either Molo would not dare to attempt any 
thing in the sight of the prince, and of an army ; or, in case he should persist 
in his design, the people, struck with the presence of their sovereign, in the re- 
turn of their zeal and affection for him, would not fail to deliver him up ; but 
that the most important point of all was, not to give him time to fortify him 
self. Hermias could not forbear interrupting him ; and cried, in an angiy and 
self-sufficient tone of voice, that to advise the king to march in person against 
Molo, with so inconsiderable a body of forces, would be to deliver him up to 
the rebels. The real motive of his speaking in this manner was, his being 
afraid of sharing in the dangers of that expedition. Ptolemy was to him a 
much less formidable enemy. There was little to be feared from invadii^ a^ 
prince entirely devoted to trivial pleasures. The advice of Hermias prevailed, 
upon which the command of part of the troops was given to Xenon and Theo- 
dotus, with orders to carry on the war affafnst Molo; and the king himself 
marched with the rest of the army toward Coelosyria. J 

On his arrival at Seleucia near Zeugma, he there found Laodice, daughter 
of Mithridates king of Pontus, who was brought thither to espouse him. He 
made some stay there to solemnize the nuptials, the joy of which was soon in- 

* To Scleucin, which was in that j^rovince, end the capital of the cast instead of Babjtoo, which ir»a 
•o lou*<>r in being- cr at least was uninhabited. 
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rerrupted by the news brought from tbe east, viz. thai his funerals, unable to 
make head against Molo and Alexander, who bad united their forces, bad been 
forced to retire, and leave them masters of the field of battle. Antiocbus then 
saw the error be bad committed in not following tbe advice of Epigenes ; and 
was for laying aside the enterprise against CoiIosyria,Mn order to roarch with 
all his troops to sup|)ress that revolt. But Hermias persisted as obstinately as 
ever in bis first opmion. He fancied be spoke wonders, in declaiing, in an em- 
phatic, sententious manner, " that it becam^ings to march in person against 
kings, and to send their lieutenants against rebels." Aotiochus was so weak as 
to acquiesce again in the opinion of Hermias. 

It is scarcely possible to conceive how useless experience of every kind is to 
an indolent prince, who lives without jeflection. This artful, insinuatii^, and 
deceitful minister, who knew how to adapt himself to all the desires andincli* 
nations of his master,^inventive and industrious in finding out new methods to 
please and amuse, had the cunning to make himself necessary, by easing his 
prince of the weight of affairs ; so that Antiochus imagined he could not do 
without him. And though he perceived several things in his conduct and coun- 
sels which gave him di^ust, be would not give himself the trouble to examine 
strictly into them : nor bad resolution enough to resume the authority he had 
in a manner abandoned to him. So that, acouiescing a^ain in his own opinion 
on this occasion, not from conviction, but weakness and mdolence, he contented 
himself with sending a general, and a body of troops, into tbe east, and himself 
resumed tbe expedition of Coelosyria. 

Tbe general he sent on that occasion was Xenetas the Achaean, in whose com 
mission it was ordered, that the two first generals should resign to him the com* 
mand of their forces, and serve under him. He had never. commanded in chief 
before, and his only merit was, his being the prime minister's friend and crea- 
ture. Raised to an employment, which nis vanity and presumption could never 
have hoped, he behaved with haughtiness to the other officers, and with bold- 
ness and temerity to the enemy. The success was such as might be expected 
from so ill a choice. In passing the Tigris, he fell into an ambuscade, into 
which the enemy drew him by stratagem, and he and all his army were cut to 
pieces. That victory opened to the rebels the province of Babylonia and al 
Nf esopotamia, of which they, by this means, possessed themselves without any 
opposition.* . 

Antiochus, in the mean time, advanced into Coelosyria, as far as the valley 
ijing between the two ridges of the mountains Libanus and Anti-Libanus. Efe 
(ound tbe passes of these mountains so strongly fortified, and so well defended 
by Theodotus the iEtolian, to whom Ptolemy had confided the government 
of this province, that be was obliged to marcn back, finding it impossible to 
advance. There is no doubt that the news of the defeat of his troops in tbe 
east hastened also his retreat. He assembled his council, and again debated 
on tbe rebellion. Epigenes, afler saying, in a modest tone, that it would have 
been most adviseable to march immediately against them, to prevent their 
having time to fortify themselves as tliey had done, added, that the same reason 
ought to make them more expeditious now, and devote their whole care and 
study to a war, which,'if neglected, might terminate in the ruin of the empire. 
Hermias/who thought himself injured by this discourse, began to exclaim 
against Epigenes in the most opprobrious terms. He conjured the king not to 
lay aside the enterprise of Ccelosyria, affirming, that be could not abandon it« 
t\-ithout manifesting a levity and inconstancy, entirely inconsistent with the glorf 
of a prince of his wisdom and knowled^. The whole council bun^ down their 
beads through shame, and Antiochus nimself was much dissatisi^d. It was 
unanimously resolved to march with the utmost speed against tbe rebels : and 
Hermias, finding that all resistance would be in vain, became immediately quite 
another man. He came over with great zeal to the general opinion, and seemed 
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more ardent than axi7 body for hast eninff its execution. Accordrogly tbe troops 
set out toward Apamea, where the renaezvous was fixed. 

They had scarcely set out, when a sedition arose in the army on account of 
the soldiers' arrears. This unlucky accident threw the king into the utmost 
consternation and anxiety ; and indeed the danger was imminent. Hermias, 
seeing the king in sucn perplexity, comforted him, and promised to pay imme- 
diately the whole arrears due to the army j but at the same time earnestly be* 
sought Antiochus not to take E»igenes with him in this expedition, because, 
after the noise their quarrels had made, it would no longer be possible for them 
to act in concert in the operations of the war, as the good of the service mi^ht 
require. His view in this was, to begin by lessening the esteem and affection 
of Antiochus for Eptgenes by absence, well knowing, that princes soon forge 
the virtue and services of a man removed from their sight. 

This proposal perplexed the king very much, who was perfectly sensible 
bow necessary the presence of a general possessingthe experience and ability 
of Epigenes was in so important an expedition, cut, as Hermias had indus- 
triously contrived to besiege, and in a manner possess him by all manner of 
methods, such as suggesting to him pretended views of economy, watching his 
every action, keeping a kind of guard over him, and bribing his affection by the 
most abandoned complacency and adulation, that unhappy prince was no longei 
his own master.* The king therefore consented, thou|^n with the utmost reluc- 
tance, to what he required ; and Epigenes was accordingly ordered to retire to 
Apamea. This event surprised and terrified all the courtiers, who were ap- 
prehensive of the same fate * but the so diers, having; received all their arrears, 
were very easy ; and though- themselves highly obliged to the prime minister, 
by whose means they haubeen paid. Havine in this manner made himself 
master of the nobles by fear, and of the army oy their, pay, he marched with 
the king. 

As the disgrace of Epigenes extended only to bis removal, it was far from 
satiating his vengeance ; and, as it did not calm his uneasiness with regard to 
the future, he was apprehensive that he might obtain leave to return ; to pre- 
vent which he employed effectual means. Alexis, governor of the citadel of 
Apamea, was entirely at his devotion 5 and, indeed, now few would be other- 
wise with regard to an all powerful minister, the sole dispenser of his master's 
f races? Hennias ordered this man to despatch Epigenes, and prescribed to 
im the manner. In consequence of this, Alexis bribed one of toe domestics 
of Epigenes ; and by eifts and promises, engaged him to slide a letter he gave 
him among his master s papers. This letter seemed to have been written and 
subscribed by Molo, one of^the chiefs of the rebels, who thanked Epigenes foi 
having formed a conspiracy against the king, and communicated to him the 
methods by which he might satelv put it in execution. Some days after, Alexis 
went to him, and asked whether he had not received a letter from Molo ? Epi- 
g^enes, surprised at this question, expressed his astonishment, and at the same 
time, the highest hidig^ation. The other replied, that he was ordered to in- 
spect his p^ers. Accordingly a search being made, the forged letter was 
lound ; and Epigenes, without being called to a trial, or otherwise examined, 
was put to death. The king, at the bare sight of the letter, imagined that the 
chaise had been fully proved against him. The courtiers thought otherwise ; 
but fear kept them all silent. How unhappy, and how much to be pitied, are 
princes ! 

Although the season was now very far advanced, Antiochus passed the Eu- 
phrates, assembled all his forces ; and that he might be nearer at hand, to open 
the campaign very early the next spring, he sent them into winter quarters in 
the neignbourfaood. 

4«T» nvft'sf. Circumventm e« prBoccapatai oBconomiis, et custodiis, et obsequiu. H«raifB malignitate. rai 
"n erat dcmlaus. — This is a literal traoslatioo. 
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Vpea the tetorn <^ the Besaon he mardied fhem towaid the Tigris, passed 
that river, forced Molo to come to an engagement, and gained so complete a 
Tictorj over hnsn, that the rebel, seeii^ alllost, laid violent hands on himself. 
His brother Alexanat^r was at th^t time m Persia, where Neolas, another of their 
brothers who escaped out of this battle, brought him that mournful news. Find- 
ing their affairs desperate, they first killed their mother, afterwards their wives 
aiKl children, and at last despatched themselves, to prevent tlieir falling into the 
hands of the conqueror. Such was the end of this rebellion, which proved the 
ruin of all who eng^ed in it. A just reward for all «bose who da];e to take up 
arms against their sovereign.* 

After this victory, the remains of the vanquished army submitted to the king, 
who only reprimanded them in very severe terms, and afterwards pardonea 
them. He then sent th§m into Media, under the command of those to whose 
care he had committed the government of that province ; and returning from 
thence into Seleucia over the Tigris, he spent some time there in givir^ the 
iieces:)ary orders for re-establishing his authority in the provinces which had 
revolted, and for settling all things on their former footing. 

This being done by persons whom he appointed for that purpose, he marched 
against the Atiopatians, who inhabited tne country situated on the west of 
Media, and which is now called Georgia. Their king, Artabazanes by name, 
was a decrepit old man, who being greatly terrified ty the approach of An- 
tiochus at the head of a victorious army^ sent and made his suhmissk>n, and con- 
cluded a peace on such conditions as Antiochus thought proper to prescribe. 

News was received at the same time, that the queen was delivered of a son, 
which proved a subject of ioy to the court as well as the army.t Hermiasj 
from* that moment, revolvea m his mind how he might despatch Antiochus ; 
hoping that, after his death, he should certainly be appointed guardian of the 
young prince ; and that in his name he might reign with unlimited power. His 
pride and insolence had made him odious to all men. The people groaned 
vnder a government which the avarice and cruelty of a prime minister had ren- 
dered insupportable. The complaints did not reach the throne, the avenues 
to which were all closed against them. No one dared to inform the king of 
the oppression under which his people groaned. It was well known that he 
dreaded inspecting the truth ; and that be abandoned to the cruelty of Hermias 
all who dared to speak against him. Till now he had been an utter stranger 
to the injustice and violence which Hermias exercised under his name. At 
last, however, he began to open his eyes ; but was himself afraid of his minister, 
whose dependent he had made himself, and 4vho had assumed an absolute au- 
thority over him, by taking advantage of the indolence .of his disposition, who^ 
at first, was well pleased with casting the burden of affairs on Hermias. 

Apollophanes, his physician, in whom the king reposed great confidence, and 
who, by his employment, had free access to him, took a proper time to repre- 
sent the general discontent of his subjects, and the dangei' to which himself waA 
exposed, by the ill conduct of his prime minister. He therefore advised An« 
tiochus to take- care of himself, lest the same fate should attend him as bis 
brother had experienced in Phrygia, who fell a victim to the anribition of those 
on whom he most relied ; ^at it was plain Hermias was meditating some ill 
design ; and that to prevent it, not a moment was to be lost. These were real 
services, which an officer, who is attached to the person of his king, and who 
has ^ sincere affection for him, may and ought to perform. Such is the use he 
ought to make of the free access which his sovereign vouchsafes, and the con- 
fidence with which he honours him. 

Antiochus was surrounded by cburtiers whom he had loaded with his favours, 
not one of whom had the courage to hazard his fortune by telling him the truth. 
It has been very justly said, that one of the greatest blessings which God can 
bestow on kings, is to deliver them fix)m the tongues of flatterers, and the si» 
lenee of good men. 
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This nririce, as was already obserred, had began to entertain some sospiGioiia 

of his cnief minister, but did not reveal his thoughts to any person, not know- 
ing whom to trust. He was extremely well pleased that his physician had given 
him this advice, and concerted measures with him to rid himself of a minister 
so universally detested, and so dangerous. Accordingly, he removed to a short 
distance from the array, upon pretence of being indisposed, and took Hermias 
with him to bear him company ; here, taking him to walk in a solitary place 
where none of his creatures could come to his assistance, be caused him to^ be 
assassinated. His death caused a universal jcry throughout the whole empire 
This haughty and cruel man bad governed, on all occasions, with great vio* 
lence ; and whoever dared to oppose either his opinions or designs, was sure to 
fall a victim to his resentments. Accordinjs^ly, he was universally hated ; and 
this hatred displayed itself more strongly in Apamea than in any other place ; 
for the instant the news was brought ofhis death, all the citizens rose ^ith the 
utmost fury, and stoned his wife and children. 

Antiochus having so happily re-established his affairs in the east, and raised 
to the government of the several provinces persons of merit, in whom he could 
repose the greatest confidence, marched back his army into Syria, and placed 
it in winter-quarters. He spent the remainder of the year in Antioch, in hold* 
in^ frequent coimcils with his ministers, on the operations of the ensuing cam- 
paign.* 

This prince had two other very dangerous enterprises to put in execution, for 
re-establishing entirely the safety and gloiy of the empire of Syria : one was 
against Ptolemy, to recover CcBlosyrla ; andf the other against Achseus, who had 
usurped the sovereignty oi Asia Minor. 

Ptolemy Evergetes having seized upon all Coelosyria, in the beginning of 
the reign of Seleucus Callinicus, as was before related, the king of Egypt was 
still possessed of a great part of that province, and Antiochus not a little in- 
commoded by such a neighbour. 

With respect to Achseus, we have already seen in what manner he refused 
the crown which was offered him after the death of Seleucus Ceraunus, and 
had placed it on the head of Antiochus the lawful monarch, who, to reward his 
fidelity and services, had appointed him governor of all the provinces of Asia 
Minor. By his valour and good conduct lie recovered them all from Attalus, 
king of Peigamus, who had seized upon those countries, and fortified himself 
stronjB^ly in them. Such a series of Success drew upon him the envy of all the fa 
vountes of Antiochus. Upon this a report was spread, that he intended to usurp 
the crown ; and with that view, held a secret correspondence with Ptolemy 
Whether these suspicions were well or ill grounded, he thought it adviseable 
to prevent the evil designs of his enemies ; and therefore taking the crown, 
which be had previously refused, he caused himself to be declared king. 

He soon became one of the most powerful monarchs oT Asia, and all princes 
very earnestly solicited his alliance. This was evident in a war which then 
broke out between the Rhodians and Byzantines, on account of a tribute which 
the latter had imposed on all the ships that passed through the strait ; a tribute 
which was venr grievous to the Rhodians, because of the immense trade they 
carried on in tne^lack Sea. Achsus, at the earnest solicitations of the inha 
bitants of Byzantium, had promised to assist them ; the report of which, threw 
the Rhodians into the utmost consternation, as well as Prusias kingof Bilhynia, 
whom they had engaged in their party. In the extreme perplexity they were 
under, they thought of an expedient to disengage Achaeus from the Byzantines, 
and to bring him over to their interest. Andromachus, his father, brother to 
Leodice, whom Seleucus had married, was actually a prisoner in Alexandria. 
These sent a deputation to Ptolemy, requesting that he might be set at liberty. 
The king, who was also very glad to oblige Achseus, as it was in his power to 
furnish him with considerable succours against Antiochus, with whom he was 
ed in war, readily granted the Rhodians their request, and pu* Andronia- 
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chus mto tibeir bands. This was a veiy agieeabte |»esMt to Adittus,«iid de- 

stroyed alf the hopes of the Byzantines. They thereupon consented to reinstate 
things upon their ancient footing, and take off the new tribute which had oc- 
casioned the war. Thus a peace was conciaded between the two states, and 
Achaeus had all the honour of ft.* 

It was against this prince and Ptolemy that Antiochus was resolved to tuio 
his arms. These were the two dangerous wars he had to sustain ; and were 
tiie subject of the deliberations of his council, to consider which of them he 
should undertake first. Ailer weighing all things maturely, it was resolved to 
march first against Ptolemy, before they attacked Achseus, whom they then only 
menaced in the strongest terms :. and accordingly, all the forces were ordered 
to assemble in Apamea, and afterwards to march into Coelosyria.t 

In a council that was held before the army set out, Apollophanes, the king's 
physician represented to hhn, that it would be a great oversight, should they 
inarch into Cielosyria, and leave behind them Seleucia in the hands of the enemy, 
and so near the capital of the empire. His opinion brought over the whole 
council by the evident strength of the reasons wnich supported" it ; for this city 
stands on the same river as Antioch, and is but five leagues below, near tlie 
mouth of it. When Ptolemy Ever^etes undertook the invasion already men- 
tioned, to support the rights of his sister Berenice, he seized that cit^,and put 

stroi^ Egyptian garrison into it, which had kept possession of that important 
lace mW twenty-seven years. Among many prejudices it did to the inhabi- 
ants of Antioch, one was, cutting off entirely their communication with the sea, 
and ruining all their trade ; for Seleucia, being situated near the mouth of the 
Orontes, was the harbour of Antioch, which suffered grievously by that means. 
All these reasons being clearly and stroi^y urged by Apollophanes, determined 
the king and council to follow his plan, and to open the campaign with the siege 
of Seleucia. Accordingly the whole army marched thither, mvessted it, took 
it by storm, and drove the Egyptians out of it. 

This being done, Antiochus marched with diligence into Coelosyria, where 
Theodotiis the ^Etolian, governor of it under Ptolemy, promised to put him 
in possession of the whole country. We have seen how^ vigorously he had 
repulsed him the year before ; the court of Egypt however had not been satis- 
fied with his services on that occasion. Those who governed the kin^ expected 
greater things from his valour, and were persuaded that it was in his power to 
nave done something more. Accordingly he was sent for to Alexandria, to give 
an account of his conduct ; and was threatened with no less than losing his head* 
After his reasons had been heard, he was acquitted, and sent back to his eov • 
ernment. He could not, however, fora^ive tlie groundless injury they had done 
him , and was so exasperated at the affront, that he resolved to revenge it. 

The luxury and effeminacy of the whole court, to which he had been an eye- 
witness, heightened his indication and resentment. It was intolerable to him 
to depend on the caprice of so base and contemptible a set of people. And, 
indeed, it would be impossible for fancy to conceive more abominable excesses 
than those in which Philopater plunged himself u jring his whole reign ; and 
the court imitated but too exactly the example he set them. It was thought 
that he had poisoned his father^ whence he was, by antiphrasis, sumamed Phi- 
lopater. J He publicly caused Berenice his mother, and Magis his only brother, 
to be put to death. After he had got rid of all those who could either give him 
good counsel, or excite his iealousy, he abandoned himself to the most infa- 
mous pleasures, and was solely intent on gratifying his luxury, brutality, and 
the most shameful passions. His prime minister was Sosibes, a man feveiy way 
qualified for the service of such a master as Philopater ; and one Whose sofe 
view was to support himself in power by tiny means whatever. The reader 
wSI naturally imagine, that, in such a court, the power of women had no bounds* 
,_j - — — — ■ — ' — I 
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tiochus, beim at the head of his right whig, defeated the enmfn left.' Bu< \ 
while hun ied on bj an inconsiderate ardour, he enraged too warnily in the pur* I 
fuit Ptolemy, wlio had been as successful in the other wing, chained the centre 
of the army of Antiochus in flank, which was then uncovered, and broke it be* 
lore it was possible for that prince to come to its relief. An old officer who saw 
which W8Y the dust flew, concluded that the centre was defeated, and accord- 
ingly made Antiochus observe it. But thoitth he iaoed about that instant, k 
came too late to amend his fault ; and found the rest of his aimy broken and put 
tA flight. He himself was now obli^i^ed to provide for his retreat, andfetired to 
Raphia* and aAerwards to Gaza, with the loss of ten thousand men kilM, and 
four thousand taken prisone .«. t^inding it would now be impossible for bimto 
continue the campai^ against Ptolemy, he abandoned all his conquests and re< 
treated to Antiocb with the remains of his army. This battle of Raphia was 
fought at the same time with that in which Hannibal defeated Flaminius the 
consul, on the banks of the Jake Thnisymene in Hetruria. 

After the retreat of Antiochus, all Ccelosyria and Palestine submitted witb 
great cheerfulness to Ptolemy. Having been loiur subject to the Egyptians, they 
were more inclined to them than to Antiochus. The conqueror's court was in a 
short time crowded with ambassadors from all the cities, and from Judeaamoog 
the rest, to pay homage to, and offer him presents ; and all met witb a pm& 
reception. 

Ptolemy was desirous of making a progress through the conquered proTinces, 
and among other cities he visited Jerusalem. He visited the temple there, ano 
even offered sacrifices to the God of Israel ; making at the same tinne oblations, 
and bestowing considerable gifts.* Not being, satisfied with viewing it iroin 
liie outward court, beyond which no Gentile was allow^ed to go, be was deter- 
mined to enter the sanctuanr, and even as far as the Holy of Hdies, to whid 
no one was allowed access but the high-priest, and that but once every year 
on the third day of the great expiation. The report of this being soon spread 
occasioned a great tumult. The high-priest informed him of the holiness ot 
the place, and the express law of God, oy which he was forbidden to enter it 
The priests and Levites drew together m a body to oppose his rash design 
which the people also conjured him to lay aside. All places now echoed \vitl 
the lamentations which were made, on account of the profanation to which theii 
temple would be exposed; and the people were lifting up their bands, to im- 
plore Heaven not to suffer it. All this opposition, however, instead of prevail* 
ing with the king, only inflamed his cunosity the more. He forced as far as 
the second court ; but, as he was preparing to enter the temple itself, God struck 
him with a sudden terror, which threw him into such disorder, that he was car- 
ried off half dead. . AAer this, he leO the city, h^hly exasperated against the 
Jewish nation, on account of the accident which baa befallen him, and higbW 
threatened it with his revenge. He accordingly kept his word ; and the fol- 
lowing year, raised a cruel persecution, especially against the Jews of Alexan- 
dria, wnom he endeavoured to reduce by force to worship false deitie8.t 

The instant that^ Antiochus, after the battle of Rapbia, arrived at Antiocb, lie 
sent an embassy to i' olemy, to sue forpeace. The circumstance which prompted 
him to this was, b's suspecting the fiaelity of his people ; {or he could not bu> 
perceive that his credit and authority were very much lessened since bis last 
defeat. Besides, it was high time for bhn to turn his arms toward Acbaeus, 
and check the progi>ess he made, which increased daily. To obviate the dan- 
er which threatened him on that side, he concluded that it would be safest tbi 
im to make a peace upon any terms wi^h Ptolemy ; to ay^M being apposed 
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1^ two SQcIi powerful enemies, who, invading him on both sides, would certainly 
overpower bim at last. He therefore invested hU ambassadors with full powers 
to give up to Ptolemy those provinces which were the subject of their contest, 
namely, Coelosyria and Palestine. Cceiosyria included that part of Syria which 
lies between the mountains Libanus and Anti-Libanus ; and Palestme, all the 
country which anciently was the inheritance of the children of Israel ; and tl^e 
coast of these two provinces was what the Greeks called Phoenicia. Antiochus 
consented to resign all this country to the king of Egypt, to purchase a peace 
at that juncture ; choosing rather to give up this part of his dominions, tlian 
hazard the losii^ of them all. A truce was therefore agreed on for twelve 
months ; and before the expiration of that time, a peace was concluded ou the 
same terms. Ptolemy, who might have taken advantage of this victory for con* 
querrng all Syria, was desirous of putting an <>nd to the war, that he might have 
an o{)portunity of devoting himself eaiireiy Vj his pleasures. His subjects, 
knowing his want of spirit and effeminacy, could not conceive how it had been 
possible for hina to have been so successful ; and at the same time, tliey were 
displeased at his having concluded a peace, by which he had tied up his hands. 
The discontent they conceived on this occasion, was the chief source of the 
disorders in Egypt, which at last rose to an open rebellion : so that Ptolemy, 
by endeavouring to avoid a foreign war, drew one upon himself in the centre 
01 his own dommions.* 

Antiochus, after having concluded a peace with Ptolemy, devoted his whole 
attention to the war against Achsus, and made all the preparations necessary 
for taking the field. At last he passed Mount Taurus, and entered Asia Minor 
with an intention to subdue it. Here he cc»ncluded a treaty with Attalus, king 
of Pergamus, by virtue of which they united their forces aeaiust the common 
enemy. They attacked him with so much vigour, that he abandoned the open 
countiy to them, and shut himself up in Sardis, to which Antiochus laying siege, 
Achaeus held out about one year.t He often made sorties, and a great many 
battles were fought under the walls of the city. At last, by a stratag;em of 
Ligoras, one of his commamiers, Sardis was taken. Achsus retired into the 
citadel, where he defended himself, till he was delivered up by two traitorous 
Cretans. This fact confirms the truth of the proverb, which said that the " Cre- 
tans were liars and knaves. "J 

Ptolemy Philopater had made a treaty with Achseus, and deeply regretted 
his being so closely blocked up in the castle of Sardis, and therefore commanded 
Sosibes to relieve him at any price whatever. There was then in Ptolemy's 
court a very cunning Cretan, Bolis byname, who had lived a considerable time 
at Sardis. Sosibes consulted this man, and asked whether he could not think 
on some means by which Achaeus might escape. The Cretan desired time to 
consider of it ; and returning to Sosibes, offered to undertake it^ and explained 
to him the manner in which he intended to proceed. He told him, that ne had 
an intimate friend, who was also his near relation, named Cambylus, a captain 
in the Cretan troops in the service of Antiochus ; that he commanded at that 
time in a fort behmd the castle of Sardis^ and that he would prevail with him 
to let Achaeus escape that way. His project being approved, ne was sent with 
the utmost speed to Sardis to pLt it in execution, and ten talents were gi^'en hira 
to defray his expenses, &c. and a much more considerable sum promised him in 
case he succeeded. After his arrival, he communicated the affair to Camby- 
lus, when those two miscreants agreed, for their greater advantage, to go and 
reveal their design to Antiochus. They offered that prince, as they thenoselvos 
bad determined, to play tlieir parts so well, that, instead of procuring the es- 
cape of Achaeus, t&ey would bring him to him, upon condition of receiving a 
considerable reward, to be divided among them, as well as the ten talents whicb^ 

Bolis had already received.§ 
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Antiocbtts was o^etjcjed at what he had heard, and promised them a reward 
Chat sufficed to en^^e them to do him that important service. Upon this, Bo- 
lis, aided by Camhylus, easily got admission into the castle, where thecredcn 
tials he produced from Sosibes,and some other friends of Achfeus, gained hira 
the entire confidence of that ill-fated prince. He accordingly trusted himself 
to those two wretches, who, the instant he was out of the rastle, seized and de- 
livered him to Antiochus. This king caused him to lye immediately beheaded, 
and thereby put an end to that war of Asia ; for the moment those who still sus- 
tained the siege heard of his death, they surrendered ; and, shortly after, all the 
other places in the provinces of Asia did the same.^ 

Rebels very seldom come to a ^ood end ; and though the perfidy of such 
traitors strikes us with horror, ana raises our indignation, we are not inclined 
to ijity the unhappy fate of Achaeus, who had made himself worthy of it, by 
his infidelity to his sovereign. 

It was about this time that the discontent of the Egyj>tians against Philopa- 
tor began to break out. According to Polybius, it occasioned a civil war; but 
neither himself nor aijy other author gives us the particulars of it.f 

We also read in Livy, that the Romans, some time after, sent deputies to 
Ptolemy and Cleopatra, doubtless the same queen who before was called Ar- 
sjnoe, to renew their ancient friendship and alliance with Egypt. These car- 
ried, as a present to the king, a robe and a purple tunic, witn an ivory chair ;t 
and to the queen an embroidered robe, and a purple scarf. Such kind of pre- 
sents show the happy simplicity which in those ages prevailed among the 
Romans. § 

Philopator had at this time, by Arsinoe,]! his wife and sister, a son called 
Ptolemy Epiphanes, who succeeded him at five years of age. IF 

Philopator, from the signal victory he had obtainud over Antiochus, had aban- 
doned himself to pleasures and excesses of every kind. Agathoclea, his con- 
cubine, Agathocles the brother of that woman, and their mother, governed him 
entirely. He spent all his time in gaming, drinking, and the most infamous ir- 
regularities. His nights were passed in debauches, and his days in feasts and 
dissolute revels. Forgetting entirely the king, instead of applying himself to 
tbe aflfairs of state, he valued himself upon presiding in concerts, and P^^J'°8 
on instruments. The women disposed of every thmg. They conferred all 
employments and governments ; and no one had less authority in the kinedom 
than the prince himself.** Sosibes, an old artful minister, who had served dur- 
irjg three reigns, was at the head of affairs, and his great experience had made 
him very capable of the administration ; not indeed entirely in the manner he 
desired, but as the favourites would permit him to act ; and he was so wicked, 
as to pay a blind obedience to the most unjust commands of a corrupt prince, 
and his unworthy favourites.tt 

Arsinoe, the king's sister and wife, had no power or authority at court; the 
favourites and prime minister did not show her the least respect. On the other 
side, the queen was not patient enough to suffer every thing without murmur- 
ing : and they at last grew weary of her complaints. The king, and those who 
governed him, commanded Sosibes to rid them of her. He obeyed, and em- 
ployed for that purpose one Philammon, who, without doubt, did not want ex 
penence in such cruel and barbarous assassinations.^^ 
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This ]ast action, added to so many more of the most flagrant nature, dis- 
pleased tibe people so much, that Sosioes was obliged, before the king's death, 
to quit his employment. He was succeeded by TIepolemus, a young man of 
quality, who had signalized himself in the army by his valour and conduct. 
He had all the suffra&;es in a grand council held for choosing a prime minister 
Sosibes resigned to him the King's seal, which was the badge of his office. 
TIepolemus performed the several functions of it, and governed all the affairs 
of tne kingdom during the king's life. But though this was not long, he dis- 
covered but too plainly, that he bad not ail the quahties necessary for supporting 
80 ffreat an employment. He had neither the experience, ability, nor appli 
cation of his predecessor. As he had the administration of all the finances, and 
disposed of all the honours and dailies of the state, and all paymei^ts passed 
through his hands, every body, as is usual, was assiduous in making their court 
to him. He was extremely liberal ; but then his bounty was bestowed without 
choice or discernment, and almost solely on those who shared in his parties of 
pleasure. The extravagant flatteries of those who were for ever crowding 
about his person, made him fancy his talents superior to those of all other men. 
He assumed haughty airs, indulged in luxury and profusion, and at last grew in- 
supportable to all the world. 

The wars of the east have made me suspend the relation of the affairs that 
happened in Greece during their continuance : we now return to them. 

SECTION !!• — THE fTOLIANS DECLARE AGAINST THE ACH^ANS. BATTLE OF 

CAPHYIA. UNHAPPY DEATH OF CLEOMENES. 

The -SItolians, particularly in the time we are now speaking of, were be- 
come a very powerful people in Greece. Originally, their territories extended 
from the river Achelous, to the strait of the gulf of Corinth, and to the country 
of the Locrians, surnamed Ozolae. But in process of time, they had possessed 
themselves of several cities in Acarnania, Thessaly, and other neighbouring 
countries. They led much the same life upon land as pirates do at sea, that 
is, they exercised themselves perpetually in plunder and rapine. Wholly bent 
on lucre, they did not consider any gain as infamous or unlawful ; and were en- 
tire strangers to the laws of peace or war. They were very much inured to 
toils, and intrepid in battle. They signalized themselves particularly in the 
war against the Gauls, who made an irruption into Greece, and showed them- 
selves zealous defenders o^ the public liberty against the Macedonians.* The 
increase of their power had made them haughty and insolent. That haughti« 
ness appeared in the answer they gave the Komans, when they sent ambassa- 
dors to order them not to infest Acamania. They expressed, if we may be- 
lieve Trojus Pompeius or Justin, his epitomiser,the highest contempt for Rome, 
which they termed only in its origin a shameful receptacle of thieves and rob- 
bers, founded and built by fratricide, and formed by an assemblage of women 
ravished from the arms of their parents.! They added, that the ^Etolians had 
always distinguished themselves in Greece, as much by their valour as theii 
virtue and descent; that neitlier Philip nor Alexander his son had been for- 
midable to them ; and that at a time when the latter made the whole earth trem- 
ble, they had not been afraid to reject his edicts and injunctions : that there- 
fore the Romans would not do well to rouse the iEtolians against them ; a peo- 
ple whose arms had extirpated the Gauls, and despised the Macedonians. The 
reader maj, from this speech, form a judgment ofthe i£tolians, of whom much 
will be said in the sequel. 

From the time that Cleomenes of Sparta had lost his kingdom, and Antigo- 
nus, by his yictoiy at Selasia, had in some measure restored the peace of 
Greece, the inhabitants of Pelopbnnessus, who were tired by the lirst wars, and 
imagined that affairs would always continue in the same state^liad laid their 
arms aside, and totally nefflected militaiy discipline. The JCtolians medi- 
tated taking advantage of this indolente. Peace was insupportable to them, 

« Stnb. 1. X. p. 4601, Folyb. p. 991 et 749. P&usan. 1. x. p. 65<>. t Jm«U» 1. xxriii. e. 
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it obliged them 4o subsist at their own expense, accustomed as they were to 
support themselves wholly bj rapine. Antigonus had kept them in awe, and 
prevented them from infesting their neighbours ; but, after his death, despising' 
Philip, because of his youth, they marched into Peloponnesus sword in hand', 
and laid waste the territories of the Messenians. Aratus, exasperated at this 
perfidy and insolence, and seeing that Timoxenes, at that time captain-general 
of the Achaeans^ endeavoured to gain time, because his year was near exj^irin^ ; 
as he was nominated to succeed bim the ibilowing year, took upon him the 
command &ve days before the due time, in order to march the sooner to the aid 
of the Messenians.* Accordingly, having assembled the Achaeans, whose vigour 
and strength had suffered by repose and inactivity, he was defeated near Ca- 
phyia, in a great battle fought there.! 

Aratus was charged with being the cause of this defeat, and not without some 
foundation. He endeavoured to prove that the loss of the battle imputed to him 
was not his fault. He declared, that however this might be, if he had been 
wanting in any of the duties of an able commander, he asked pardon ; and en- 
treated that his actions might be examined with less rigour than indulgence. 
His humility, on this occasion, changed the minds of the whole assembly, whose 
fury now turned against hh accusers, and nothing was afterwards undertaken 
but by his counsel. The remembrance of his defeat had, however, exceedingly 
damped his courage, so that he behaved as a wise citizen, rather than as an able 
warrior; and though the i£toIians often gave him opportunities to distress them, 
lie took no advantage of them, but suffered that people to lay waste the whole 
country almost with impunity. 

The Achaeans were therefore forced to apply to Macedonia again, and to call 
m king Philip to their assistance, in hopes tnat the affection he ^re Aratus, and 
the confidence he had in him, would incline that monarch to favour them. And 
indeed Antigonus, at his last moments, had, above all things, entreatedj'hilip to 
keep on good terms with Aratus, and to follow his counsel in treatii^ with the 
Achaeans. Some time before, he had sent him into Peloponnesus, to form him- 
self under his eye, and by his counsels, Aratus gave him the best reception in 
his power; treated him with the distinction due to his rank, and endeavoured 
to instil into him such principles and sentiments, as might enable him to govern, 
with wisdom, the great kincdom to which he was heir. Accordingly, that young 
prince returned into Macedonia with the highest sentiments of esteem for Aratus, 
and the most favourable disposition with regard to the welfare of Greece. 

But the courtiers, whose interest it was to remove a person of the known pro- 
bity of Aratus, in order to have the sole ascendant over their young prince, 
caused that monarch to suspect his conduct ; and prevailed so far as to make him 
declare openly against Aratus. Finding shortly after that he had been imposed 
upon, he punished the informers with great severity ; the sole means to banish 
for ever from princes, that calumny, which impunity, and sometimes money, raise 
up and arm against persons of the most consummate virtue; Philip afterwards 
reposed the same confidence in Aratus as he had formerly done, and resolved 
to DC guided by his counsels only ; which was manifest on several occasions, and 
particularly in the affair of Lacedaimon. That unhappy city was perpetually 
torn by seditions, in one of which, one of the ephori and a ^reat many other 
citizens were killed, because they had declar(»d for king Philip. Wlren that 
prince arrived from Macedonia, he gave audience to the ambassadors of Sparta 
at Tegea, where he had sent for them. In the council he held there, several 
were of opinion that he should treat that city as Alexander had treated Thebes. 
But the king rejected that proposal with horror, and contented himseJf with pun- 
ishing the principle authors ofthe insurrection. Such an instance of moderation 
and wisdom in a king, who was but seventeen years of age, was greatly admired; 
and every one was persuaded that it was owing to the good counsels of Aratus. 
He, however, did not always make the same use of them.| 
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Wken he anmdat Corinth, complaiots ymte made to him hy many citie* 

against the ^tolians ; and accordinpy war was unanimously declared against 
them. This was called the war of the allies, which began about the sj^ne time 
that Hannibal was meditating the siege of Saguntum. This decree was sent to 
all the cities, and ratified in the general assembly of the Achceans. The iBto- 
lians, on the other side prepared for war, and elected Scopas their general, the 

frincipal instigator of the broils they baa raised, and the havoc they had made, 
hilip now marched back his forces into Macedonia ; and, while they were in 
winter-quarters, was very diligent in making the necessaiy mil itaiy preparations. 
He endeavoured to stren^hen himself by the aid of his allies, few of whom an- 
swered his views ; excusing their debys by false and specious pretences. He 
also sent to kii% Ptolemy, to entreat him not to aid tne ^^tolians either with 
men or money,* 

Cleomenes was at that time in Egypt ; but as a horrid licentiousness pre- 
vailed in that court, and the kipg reganled nothii^ but pleasures and excesses 
of eveiy kind, Cleomenes led a very discontented life there. Ptolemy, bow- 
ever, in the beginning of bis reign, had made use of Cleomenes ; for, as he was 
afraid of his brother Magas, who, on his mother's account had j^reat authority 
and power over the soldiery, he contracted a stricter amity with Cleomenes, and 
admitted him into bis most secret councils, in which, means for getting rid of his 
brother wens consulted. Cleomenes vtras the only person who opposed it ; lie 
declaring, that a king cannot have any ministers more zealous for his service 
or more obliged to aid him in sustaining the wei|;hty burden of government, 
than his brothers.! This advice prevailed for that time ; but Ptolemy's fearirana 
suspicions returning, he imagined there would be no way to get rid of th«m, but 
by taking away the life of bim who oc<;asioned them. Atter this, he thought 
himself secure ; fondly concluding, that he had no enemies to fear, either at home 
or abroad ; because Antigonus and Seleucus, at their death, had lefl no other suc«> 
cessor, but Philip and Aintiocbus, both of whom he despised on account of their 
minority. In this securityr he devoted himself entirely to all kinds of pleasures, 
which were never interrupted by cares or applications of any kind. Neither his 
courtiers, nor those who had employments m the state, dared to approach him ; 
and he would scarcely dei^ to bestow the least attention fo what passed ki the 
neighbouring kingdoms. That, however, was what employed the attention of 
his predecessors, even more than the affairs of their own dominions. Being pos* 
sessed of Coelosyria and Cyprus, they awed the kings of Sjrria both by sea and 
land. As the most considerable cities, the ports aui harbours, which lie along 
the coasts from Pampfaylia to the Hellespont, and the places in the neighbour- 
hood of Lysimachia, were subject to them, from thence they had an eye on the 
princes of Asia, and even on the islands. How would it have been possible tor 
any one to move in Thrace and Macedonia, while they had the command of 
EIne, or Maronea, and of cifies that lay at a still greater distance ? With so ex- 
tensive a dominion, and so many strong places, which served them as barriers, 
their own kingdom was secure. They therefore had always great reason to keep 
a watchful eye over what was transacting abroad. Ptolemy, on the contrary, 
disdained to give himself that trouble ; wine and women being his only pleasure 
and employment.J 

With such dispositions, the reader will easily suppose that he could have no 
^reat esteem for Cleomenes. The instant the latter had news of the death of 
Antigonus, that the Achaeans were engaged in an arduous war with the iBtolians. 
ihat the Lacedaemonians were united with the latter against the Achaeans and 
Macedonians, and that all things seemed to recall him to his native country, he 
solicited earnestly to leave Alexandria. He therefore implored the king to fa- 
voui him with troops and munitions of war sufficient for bis return. Finding he 
could not obtain his request, he desired that he at least might be suffered to de« 
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|Nirt wHh bis finnlly, and beaNofi^d to embrace tbe favonnble op p ar twrfty for 

Tepoasessing^ bimself of his kingdom. But Ptolemj was too much employed 
Id his pleasures, to lend an ear to his entreaties. 

SosibeS) who at that time had g^reat authority in the kingdom, assembled bis 
friends ; and in this council a resolution was formed, not to furnish Cleomenes 
cither with a fleet or provisions. They believed it to be a needless expense ; 
for, from the death ot Antigonus, all foreign affairs had seemed to (hem of no 
Importance. Besides, this council was apprehensive, that as Antigonus was 
dead, and as there was none to oppose Cleomenes, that prince, after havii^ made 
an expeditious conquest of Greece, would become a veiy formidable enemy to 
Effypt : what increased their fears was, his having thoroughly studied the state 
of the kingdom, his knowing its strong and weak side, his holding the king in 
the utmost contempt, and seeing a great many parts of 4he kingdom separa}<?d 
and at a great distance, which an enemy might have a thousand opportunities of 
invading. For these reasons it was not thought proper to grant Cfleomcnes the 
ileet, and other succours he desired. On tbe other side, to give so bold and en« 
terpraing a prince leave to depart, after having refused him in so contemptuous 
a manner, would be making an enemy of him, who would certainly, one time or 
other, remember tl)e affront which had been offered him. Sosibes was there- 
fore of opinion that it was not even safe to allow him his liberty in Alexandria. 
A word which Cleomenes had suffered to escape him came then into his mind. 
In a council, where Magas was the subject of the debate, that prime minister 
expressed a fear that this prince should prevail with the foreign soldiers to make 
an insurrection : " I answer for them," said Cleomenes, speaking of those of 
Peloponnesus ; *' and you may depend, that upon the first signal I give, they a}| 
will take up arms in your favour." This made So§ibes hesitate no longer ; on 
a fictitious accusation, and which he corroborated by a letter he himself had 
forged in that unhappy prince's name, he prevailed with the king to seize his 
person, and to imprison him in a secure place, and maintain him always in the 
manner he had hitherto done, with the liberty of seeing his friends, but not of 
goiitt^ abroad. 

This treatment threw Cleomenes into the deepest affliction and melancholy 
As he did not perceive any end of his calamities, be formed such a resolution, 
in concert with those friends who used to visit him, as despair only could sup^- 
gest ; and this was, to return the injustice of Ptolemy by^ force of arms ; to stir 
up his subjects against^ him ; to die a death worthy of Sparta ; and not to wait« 
as stalled victims, till it was thought proper to sacrifice them. 

His friends having found means to get him out of the prison, ran in a body, 
with drawn swords, into all the streets ; exhorting and calling upon the popu- 
lace to recover their liberty ; but not a man joined them. They killed the gov- 
ernor of the city, and some other noblemen who came to oppose them ; and 
afterwards ran to tbe citadel, with intention to force the gates, and set all the 
prisoners at liberty ; but they found these shut and strongly barricaded. Cleo- 
menes no^ lost all hopes, ran through tbe cky, during which not a person either 
followed or opposed nim ; but all fled through fear. Seeing it would be itn- 
possible for them to succeed in their enterprise, they terminated it in a tr:\o:ical 
and bloody manner, by running upon each other's swords, to avoid the infamy 
of punishment. Thus died Cleomenes, after reigning sixteen years over Spa rta . 
The king caused his body to be hanged on a cross, and ordered his mother. 
children, and all the women who attended them, to be put to death. Wljen 
that unhappy princess was brought to the place of execution, the only favour 
she asked was, that she might die before her children. But they beerrin with 
them ; a torment more grievous lo a mother than death itself; after which she 
presented her neck to the executioner, saving only these words, *' Ah ! my dear 
children, to what a place did you come ! 

The design of Agis and Cleomenes to reform Sparta, and revive its ancient 
discipline, was certainly veiy laudable in itself; and both had reason to think, 
^t m a state wholly infected and comipted, as Sparta then was, to pretend to 
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iielbm dbwes one after another, and remedy disorders by defp^es^was only 
cutting off the heads of a hydra ; and that it would therefore be absolutely ne« 
cessaiy to root out the evil at one blow. I cannot sa3r whether in a case like 
this, Plato's maxim should not take place, viz that nothing should be attempted 
HI a state, but what the citizens might be preva.led on to admit by gentle means ; 
and that violence should never be employed.* Are there not some diseases 
in which medicines would only hasten death ? And have not some disorders 
g[ained so great an ascendant in a state, that to attempt a reformation at such a 
time, would only discover the impotency of the magistrates and laws ?t But 
a circumstance which admits of no excuse in Cl^omenes, is, his having, against 
all the laws of reason and justice, murdered the ephori, in order to obtain sue* 
cess in his enterprise ; a conduct absolutely tyrannical, unworthy of a Spartan, 
and more unworthy of a king ; and which at the same time seemed to give a 
sanction to those tyrants, who afterwards committed such devastation in Lace- 
dsemonia. Cleomenes himself has been called a tyrant by some historians 
with whom they even began the succession of tyrants. J 

During the three years that Cleomenes had left Sparta, the citizens had not 
thought of nominating kings, from the hopes they entertained that he would re* 
turn a^in ; and had always preserved the highest esteem and veneration (ox 
him. But, as soon as news was brought of bis death, tliey proceeded to the 
election of kings. They first nominated Agesipolis, a child, descended from 
one of the royal families, and.appointed his uncle Cleomenes bis governor. Af- 
terwards thev chose Lycurgus^ none of whose ancestors had reigned, but who 
bad bribed the ephori, by giving each of them a talent, which was putting the 
crown to sale at a very low price. They soon had reason to repent their choice, 
which was in direct opposition to all laws, and for which they never had an ex- 
ample. The factious paity, which opposed Philip openly, and committed the 
most enormous violences in the city, had presided in this election; and imme- 
diately after, they caused Sparta to declare in favour of the -^toIians.§ 

SECTION III.— VARIOUS EXPEDITIONS OF PHILIP. X" PEACE CONCLUDED BE- 
TWEEN HIM AND THE ACH-EANS, AND THE JET01.IANS. 

We have alreadjr related, that Philip, king of Macedon, being called in by 
the Achieans to their aid, had come to Corinth, where their |renera] assembly 
was held ; and that war had there been unanimously declared against the iEtu- 
Hans. The king returned afterwards to Macedonia, to make the necessary pre- 
parations for canying on the war. 

Philit) brought over Scerdiledes to the alliance with the Acha;ans. He was, 
as has been observed, a petty king of Illyria. The ^tolians, whose ally he 
was, had broken their engagements with him, by refusing to give him a certain 
share of the spoils they had made at the taking of Cvnethiumvaccording to the 
articjes agreed on between them. Philip embracedi with joy this opportunity 
of revenging their perfidy. 

Demetrius,ofPharus, joined also with Philip. *II We have already seen that 
the Romans, in whose favour he had declared at first, had bestowed on him 
several of the cities ihey had conquered in Illyria. As the chief revenue of 
those petty princes had consisted hitherto in the spoils they got from their 
neighbours, when the Romans were removed, he could not forbear plundering 
the cities and territories subject to them. Besides, Demetrius, as well as Scer- 
diledes, had sailed, on the same design, beyond the city of Issus ; which n'as a 
direct infraction of the chief article of the treaty concluded with queen Teuta. 
For these reasons the Romans declared war against Demetrius. Accordingly 

* Jubet Plato, quem ego auctorem rehemenler seqaor, tantum cootender*! iu repvbh'ca, cftiMidim probaro 
•hrlbus toil possis : Tim neqae parent! Deque patrisK afierc oportere.— Cic. 1. i. Kpist. 0. au FaroH. 

f Dee«bai omittere potius prnvaHda et adulta vilia quam hoc adsequi* ut polam fieret quibus Aa^itiit 
knptfes essemus. — Tacit. Annal. 1. ili. c> 53. 

X Postmoitem CleofAenifl, qiii primus Tyrannus Laced as naonim fuit. — Ltv. 1. xuir. it. 9i). 
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^mllius attacked him with mat vlgfoor, dispossessed ^lim of tai* sliougi w rt for 
tresses, and besieged him in rharus, from whence be escaped with the utmost 
difficulty. The city surrendered to the Romans. Demetrius, being dispos- 
sessed of all his dominions, fled to Philip, who received him with open arms.^ 
This highly offended the Romans, who thereupon sent ambassadors to faim,de* 
manding Demetrius to be delivered up. Philip, however, who meditated at 
that time the design which broke out soon after, paid no regard to their demand ; 
and Demetrius spent the remainder of his days with that monarch. He wa8*a 
valiant and bold man, but at the same time rash and inconsiderate in his enter- 
prises ; and his courage was entirely void of prudence and judgment. 

The Achsans, being on the point of engaging in a considerable war, sent to 
their allies. The Acamanians joined them veiy cheerfully, though at their 
great danger, as they lay nearest the ^<tolians,and consequently were most ex- 
posed to the inroads of that people. Polybi us praises their fidelity exceedhigly. 

The people of £pirus did not show so much good will, and seemed desirous 
of continuing neutral ; but the^r engaged in a war shortly after. 

Deputies were also sent to king Ptolemy to desire him not to assist the i£to- 
lians, either with troops or money. 

The Messenians, for whose sake that war had been first undertaken, no way 
answered the hopes which had been naturally entertained, viz. of their em- 
ploying their whole force to carry it on. 

The Lacedemonians had declared at first for the Achsans : but the contrary 
faction caused the decree to be reversed, and they joined the iCtolians. It was 
on this occasion, as I have said before, that Agesipolis and Lycurgus were elected 
kings of Sparta. 

Aratus tne younger, son of the great Aratus, was at that time supreme ma- 
gistrate of the Achseans, and Scopas held the same o^ce amone the ^tolians. 

Philip marched from Macedonia with fifteen thousand foot, and eight hundred 
horse. Havii^ crossed Thessaly, he arrived in Eprrus. Had he marched di- 
rectly to the ^tolians, he would have come upon them unexpected, and have 
defeated them: but at the request of the Epirots, he laid siege to Ambracia, 
which employed him forty days, and gave the enemy time to prepare for, and 
wait his coming up. They did more : Scopas, at the head ofa bod^of ^to- 
lians, advanced into Macedonia, made dreadful havoc, and returned in a very 
short time laden with spoils, which redounded to his honour, and |^atly ani- 
mated his forces. However, this did not hinder Philip from entenng iEtolia, 
aild seizing on a e^reat number of important fortresses. He would have entirely 
conquered it, had not the news he received that the Dardanianst intended to 
make an inroad into his kingdom, obliged him to return thither. At his de- 
parture, he promised the ambassadors of the Achffians to return soon to their 
assistance. His sudden arrival disconcerted the Dardanians, and put a stop to 
their enterprise. He then returned to Thessaly, with an intention to pass the 
rest of the summer in Larissa.J ^ 

In the mean time, Dorimachus, whom the iEtolians had just before nominated 
their general, entered Epirus, laid waste all the open country, and did not spare 
even the temple of Doaona.§ 

Philip, though it was now the depth of winter, having left Larissa, anrired 
at Corinth, without any one's having bad the least notice of his march. He 
there ordered the elder Aratus to attend him, and by a letter to his son, whc 
commanded the forces this year, gave him orders whither to march them. Ca- 
phy ia was to be the rendezvous. Euripidas, who knew nothing of Philip's ar- 
rival, was then marching a detachment of above two thousand natives of Elis, to 
lay waste the territory of Sicyon. They fell into the hands of Philip, and all 
except one hundred were either killed or taken prisoners. 

/ 

* Lit* 1. xiii. B. S3. 
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The kin^, haTiug Jdned Aratus the joung;er witii his fofcet, at (he rfendez- 
Tous appointed, marched toward Psophis, a city of Arcadia, in order to besiege 
it. This was a veiy daring attem{>t ; for the city was thoi^ht almost impreg- 
nable, as well from its natural situation, as from the fortifications which had oeen 
added to it. It being the depth of winter, the inhabitants were of opinion, that 
no one would, or even could, attack them ; Philip, however, did it with success ; 
for, first the city, and afterwards the citadel, surrendered afler making some 
resistance. As they were veiy far from expecting to be besieged, the want of 
ammunition and provisions veiy much £9cihtated the taking of that city. Philip 
gave it ver^ generously to the Achsans, to whom it was of the most signal ser- 
vice ; assunng them that there was nothing he desired more than to oblige them, 
and to give them the strongest proofs of his zeal and affection for their interest. 
A prince who acts in this manner is truly great, and does honour to the royal 
dignity. 

From thence, after possessinp^ himself of some other cities, which he also gave 
to his allies, he marched to Elis, in order to lay it waste. It was very rich and 

Fopulous, and the inhabitants of the country were in a flourishing condition, 
ormerly this territoiy had been held sacred, on account of the Olympic games 
solemnized there every four years ; and all the nations of Greece had agreed 
not to infest or canr war into it. But the Eleans had themselves been the 
cause of their losing that nrivil^e, because, like other states, they had engaged 
in the wars of Greece. Here rnilip got a very considerable booty, with which 
be enriched his troops, and afterwards retired into Olympia. 

Among the sevejal courtiers of king Phflio, Apelles held the chief rank, and 
had a great ascendant over his sovereign, whose chief governor he had been ; 
but, as generally happens on these occasions, he very much abused his power, 
which he. employed wholly in oppressine particular persons and states. He 
bad conceived the design of reducing the Achaeans to the same condition in 
which Thessaly was at that time ; that is to subject them absolutely to the 
commands of the ministers of Macedonia, by leaving them only the name and 
a vain shadow of liberty ; and to accustom them to the yoke, be spared them 
no kind of injurious treatment. Aratus complained of this to Philip, who was 
highly exasperated upon that account ; and accordingly assured him, he would 
give such orders, that nothing of the kind should happen for the future. Ac- 
cordingly, he enjoined Apelles never to lay any commands on the Acheeans, but 
in concert with their general. This was. behaving with an indolent tenderness 
toward a statesman, who having so shamefiilly abused his master's confidence, 
had therefore deserved to be entirely disgraced. The Acheeans, overjoyed at 
the favour which Philip had showed them, and with the orders he had ^iven 
for their peace and security, were continually bestowing the highest encomiums 
on that prince, and extollii^ his exalted qualities. And, indeed, he possessed 
all those which can endear a king to his people ; such as, a lively genius, a 
happy memory, easy elocution, and an affected grace in all his actions ; a 
beautiful countenance, heightened by a noble and majestic air, which struck 
the beholders with awe and respect ; a sweetness of temper, affability, and 
a desire to please universally^ ; to finish the picture, a valbur, an intrepidity, 
and an experience in war, which far exceeded his years : so that one can hardly 
conceive the remarkable alteration which afterwards appeared in his morais 
and behaviour.* 

Philip having possessed himself of Aliphera, a very strong city, the great^t 
part of the people of that country, astonished at the rapidi^ of his conquests, 
and weary of the iStolian tyrani^, submitted to his arms. Thus he soon made 
himself master of all Triphylia.T 

At this time Chilo the Lacedaemonian, pretending he had a better right to the 
erown than Lycui^us, on whose head they had pllaced it, resolved to aispossess 
him of it, and set it on his own. Having engaged in his party about two hun- 
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di«d qtmo^ he enfeved die city in a forcible manner, killed die epbori, vrbo 
Were at table together, and inarched directly toward the house of I^curgus, 
iDtendingpto kill bim ; but heanng the tumult, he made his escape. Clio uien 
went into the preat square of the city, aiid exhorted the citizens to recover their 
liberty; making them, at the same time, the greatest promises. Seeing, how- 
ever, that he could make no impression on them, and that he had failed of his 
blow, he sentenced himself to l)anishment, and retired to Achala. It is sur- 

g rising to see Sparta, formerly so jealous of her liberty, and mistress of ail 
treece till the battle of Leuctra,now filled with tumults and insurrections, and 
%noininiou8]y subjected to a kind of tyrants, when previously she could not so 
much M suffer the name. Such were the effects of their having violated the laws 
of Lycuigus ; and especiallr their introducing gold and silver into Sparta ; which 
drew after them, by insensiole degrees, the lust of power, avarice, pride, luxury, 
effeminacy, immorality, and all those vices which are generally inseparable from 
licbes.* 

- Philip havine arrived at Ai^os, spent the rest of tbe winter there. Apelles 
had not yet laid aside the design he meditated of enslaving the Achs^ans. But 
Aratus, ior whom the king had a veiy particular regard, and in whom he reposed 
the highest confidence, was an invincible obstacle to his proiect. He therefore 
resolved, if possible, to get rid of him. For this purpose, he sent privately for 
all those who were his secret enemies, and used his utmost endeavours to gain 
them tbe prince's favour. After this, in all his discourses with him, he hinted, 
that so long as Aratus should enjoy any authority in the republic of the Acheeans, 
be, Philip, would have no power, and would be as much subject to their laws 
and usages, as the meanest of their citizens ; whereas, were he to raise to the 
chief administration of affairs, some person who might be entirely dependent 
on him, he then mkht act as sovereign, and govern others, instead of being him- 
self governed. Tne new friends enforced tnese reflections, and refined on the 
aigum&nts of Apelles. This idea of despotic power pleased the young king ; 
and it is indeed the strongest tempiation that can be laid in the way of princes. 
Accordingly he went for that purpose to -^gium, where the assembly of the 
states was held for the election of a new general ; and prevailed so far by his 
promises and menaces, that he got Philoxcnus, whom Aratus had declared dul^ 
elected, excluded, and obliged them to make choice of Eperatus, who was his 
open enemy. Implicitly devoted to the will of hi& prime minister, he did not per- 
ceive tbat he degraded himself in the most ignominious manner; nothing being 
more abhoiTent to free assemblies, such as those of Greece, than to make the 
least attempt in violation of the freedom of elections.! 

Eperatus having been chosf*i) to an office for which ^le was altogether unfit, 
by want of merit and experience, as too frequently occurs in forced elections, 
was universally despised. As Aratus intermeddled no longer in public affairs, 
nothing was well done, and all things were hastening to their ruin. Philip, who 
was blamed frr all miscarriages, became sensible that veir pernicious coun^ls 
had been given him. Upon this, he again had recourse to Aratus, and reinstated 
him entirely in his friendship and confidence ; and perceiving that ailer this 
step, his aflfairs flourished visibly, and that his reputation and power increased 
daily, he wi uld not make use of any counsel but that of Aratus, as the only 
man to whom he owed all his grandeur and glory. Who would not imagine, 
after such evident and repeated proofs, on one side, of the innocence of Aratus. 
and on the other of the black malice of Apelles, that Philip would have been 
undeceived for ever : and would have been fully seasible wnich of the two had 
the most sincere zeal for his service ? The sequel, however, will show, that 
jealousy never dies but with the object that excited it ; and that princes sel- 
dom overcome prejudices grateful to their authority. 

A new proof of this soon appeared. As the inhabitants of Elis refused the 
nf^vonfqgeous conditions which Philip offered them by one Amphidamus, Apellex 
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fiinted to Una, tliftt so unreasonable a refbsal was Ofirin; to the ill teiTioet^idi 

Aratus did him clandestinely, though outirardlj he pretended to hare his in* 
terest yerv much at heart ; that he alone had kept Amphidaiinis frooi enforcing 
as he ougnt to have done, and as he had engaged to do, ^l the inhabitants of 
£lis, the offers which the king made them ; and on this tbundatioo be invented 
a loiig[ story, and named several witnesses. The king, however, was so just, 
as to insist upon his prime minister's repeatir^ these accusations in presence 
of the man whom he charged with them ; and this Apel ies did not scruple to 
do, and that with such an air of assurance, or rather impudence, as might have 
disconcerted the most virtuous man. He even added, that the king would lar 
this affair before the council of the Achaeans, and leave to them the decbioooT 
it. This was what he wanted ; firmly persuaded that bj the authority he bad 
there, he should not fail to^et him condemned. Aratus, m making his defence, 
began by beseeching the king, not to give too much credit to the several things 
laid to his chaige : that the justice which a king, more than any other man 
owed to a person accused, was to command that a strict inquiry be made int^ 
the several articles of the accusation, and till then to suspend his judgment. lo 
confidence of this he required, that Apelles should be obliged to produce his 
witnesses ; him especially, from whom he pretended to have heardfthe several 
particulars laid to his chaige ; and that they should omit nom; of the methods 
used and prescribed in stating a fact before it was laid before the public cowl* 
cil. The king thought the demand of Aratus very iust and reasonable, and 
promised it should be complied with. The time, however, passed on, and 
Apelles did not prepare to give in his proofs : but how would it have been pos- 
sible for him to do that ? An unforeseen accident brought Amphidamus, by a 
kind of chance, to the city of Dymnae, to which place Philip baa come to settle 
some affairs. Aratus embraced the opportunity ; and solicited the king him- 
self to take cognizance of this. matter. He complied with the reauest, and 
found that (here was not the least ground for the cnaige. Accordingly, Aratus 
was pronounced innocent, but without any punishment being inflicted on the 
calumniator. 

This intpunity encouraged him in his designs ; so that he continued his secret 
intrigues, fpr removing those who gave hrm the least umbrage. Besides Apelles, 
there were four other persons who divided the chief offices of the crown among 
them, and at the same time enjoyed the king's confidence. Antigonus had 
appointed them by bis will, and assigned each of them his employment. His 
principal view in this choice was, to prevent those cabals which are almost in- 
separable from the minority of an infant prince. Two of these noblemen, Leon* 
tius and Megaleas, were entirely at the devotion of Apelles ; but, over the other 
two, Taurion and Alexander, he had not the same ascendant. Taurion presided 
over the affairs' of Peloponnesus, and Alexander had the command of the 

fuards. The prime minister was desirous of e:iving the employments to no- 
lemen on whom he could entirely rely, ahd who would be as much devoted 
to his views as he could wish them. Apelles, however, behaved in a different 
manner toward them ; for, says Polybius, courtiers have the art of conforming 
themselves to all circumstances, and employing either praise or slander to ob- 
tain their ends. Whenever Taurion was mentioned, Apelles would applaud 
his merit, his courage, his experience, and speak of him as a man wortny of 
the king*s*most implicit confidence. His object in this was to detain Taurion 
at court, and procure the govemrnent of Peloponnesus, a place of great imi>oi 
tance, and which required the presence of the person invested with it, for one 
of his own creatures. Whenever Alexander was the subject of the discourse, 
he represented him in the most odious colours to the king, and even endea- 
voured to render his fidelity suspected ; in order to remove him from court, 
that his post might be given to some person who should depend entirely uPJ^ 
him. Polybius afterwards relates the result of all these secret jnac^**!^' 
He onW hinU in this place, that Apelles was event««Hy ^»^ » **S:?Ufirtt 
and roS with the treatment he waVpreparing fof others. But we shall n 
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bini commit the blackest and most abominable itijwtice in tbe peTSon of Aiatin, 
and even extend bis criminal designs to the king himself. 

I before obsenred, that Philip, having discovered that he had been more than 
once imposed upon, had restored Aratus to bis favour and confidence. Im- 
pelled by his influence and counsels, he went to the assembly of the Acheans. 
appointed, on his account, at Sicyon. On the report he made of the state ot 
his exchequer, and of the uigent necessity he was in of money to maintain bis 
forces, a resolution was passed to furnish him with fifty talents as soon as his 
troops should set out upon their march ; with three months pay for his soldiers, 
and ten thousand measures of wheat ; and that afterwards, as long as he should 
cany on the war in person in Peloponnesus, they should furnish him montiily 
with seventeen talents.* 

When the troops returned from their winter quarters, and were assembled, 
the kine debated m council on the operations of the ensuing campak;n. It was 
resolved to act by sea, because they thereby should infallibly divide the ene- 
my's forces, from the uncertainty they must be under, with regard to the side 
on which they should be attacked. Philip was to make war on the inhabitants 
of ^tolia, Lacedsemonia, and Elis. 

While the king, who had now returned to Corinth, was forming his Macedon- 
ians for naval affairs, and employing them in the several exercises of the sea- 
service, Apelles, who found his influence diminishing, and was exasperated to 
see the counsels of Aratus followed in preference to his, took secret measures to 
defeat all the king^s designs. His object was to make himself necessary to his 
sovereign, and to force him, by the perilous situation of his affairs, to tiirow 
himselfinto the arms of a minister who was intimately acquainted with, and then 
actually employed in, tbe administration of them. How villa nous was this ! 
Apelles prevailed with Leontius and Megaleas, his two confidants, to behave 
with ne^Ogcnce in the employments with which they should be intrusted. He 
himseliwent to Clialcis, on pretence of having some affairs to transact there : 
as his orders were punctually obeyed by eveiy die, be stopped the convoys ot 
money which were on their way to the King) and thereby reduced *him to such 
necessity, that he was compelled to pawn his plate for tne subsistence of him- 
self and his household. 

Philip, having put to sea, arrived the second day at Patras ; and sailing from 
thence to Cephaienia, aji island in the Ionian Sea, laid siege to Paleis, a city, 
which by its bituat ion, would be of great advantage to him as a depot of arms« 
and enable him to infest tbe territories of bis enemies. He ordered the ma- 
chines of war to be advanced, and mines to be opened. Oiie of the means of 
making breaches was. to dig up the earth under the foundation of the walls. 
When they had advanced to these, they propped and supported tbe Wfills with 
laige wooden beams, to which the miners afterwards set ere, and then retired ; 
shortly a Aer which, t4iat part of the wail thus attacked would fall. As tbe Ma- 
cedonians had worked u ith incredible ardour, they very soon made a breach 
of six hundred fathunis wide. Leofitius was cx}mmanded to mount this breach 
with his troops. Had he «;xerted himi^elf in the least, the city would certainly 
have been taken : but he attacked the enemy very faintly, so that he was re- 
pulsed, lost a great number ot iiis^.ni^n, and Philip was obliged to raise the siege. 

The moment he comntfrnce<:] it^tlie enemy had sent Lycurgus with some 
troops into Messenia, raid Dorimachus with half of the army into Thessaly, to 
oblige Philip, by this double div^ttrsion, to lay aside his enterprise. Deputies 
had arrived also from the Acarnanians and Messenians. Philip, havix^ raised 
the siege, assembled his council, to debate on which side he should turn his 
arms. The Messenians represented that, in one day, the forces might march 
from Cephalenia ijito their country, and at once overpower Lycurgus, who did 
not expect to be so suddenly attacked. Leontius enforced this advice very 
stioxigly* His secret reason was, that as it would be impoaiible for Philip to 
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»fafn,beetii8e Ihe wkids wootd be directly ccmtraiy at that time, he tfaeiefci * 
would be forced to stay there, by which means the campaig;n would be spen* 
aod nothinffdone. The AcamanianSyOn the contraiy, were for marching d{ 
rectly into j£tolia, which was then unprovided with troops; declarinfi^, that the 
whole countiy might be laid waste without the least resistance ; and that Do- 
rimachus would be prevented from making an irrui)tion into Macedonia. Aratus 
did not fail to declare in favour ^f <he latter opinion ; and the kio^, who, from 
the cowardly attack at Paleia, began to suspect Leonthis, went thither also. 

Having provided for the uig«)t necessities of the Messenians, he went from 
3epbalenia, arrived the second day at Leucadia, from thence entered the gulf 
of Ambracia, and came a little before daybreak to Limnsea. He immediately 
commanded the soldiers to take some refreshment, to rid themselves of the 
^atest part of their baggage and be ready for marching. In the aftenxxm. 
Philii) having left the baggage under a strong guard, set out from Limneea ; ana 
marcnin^ about sixty furlongs, he halted, to eive bis army some refreshment and 
rest. He then marched all night, and arrived at daybreak at the river Achelous. 
intending to fall suddenly and unexpectedly upon Thermae. Leontiiis advised 
the king to halt for some time, assignii^ as his reason, that the soldiers being 
fatigued with the length of their march, it would be proper for them to take 
breath; but, in reality, to give the ^tolians time to preoare for their defence. 
Aratus, on the contrary, knowing that opportunity is swin-winged, and that the 
. advice of Leontius was manifestly traitorous, conjured Philip to seize the favour- 
able moment, and march out that instant. 

The king, who was already offended at Leontius, and be^an to suspect him» 
set out that instant, crossed the Achefous, and marched directly to Therms, 
through a veiy ru^ed and almost impervious road, cut between very steep rocks. 
This was the capital city of the countiy, in which the ^tolians every'year held 
their fairs and solemn assemblies, as well for the worship of the gods, as tor the 
election of magistrates. As this city was thought impregnable, because of the 
advantage of its situation, and that no enemy had ever dared to approach it, the 
^tolians used to leave their richest effects and all their wealth there, imagining 
tbey were veiy safe. But how i^at must have been their surprise, when, at tlie 
close of the day, they saw Philip enter it with his army ! 

After having taken immense spoils in the night, the Macedoniansrpitched their 
camp. The next morning it was resolved that the most valuable effects should 
be carried away : and making a heap of the rest, at the head of the caroi), they 
set fire to that pile. They did the same with regard to the arms which hung 
on the galleries of the temple ; the best were laid by for service, and the re- 
mainder, amounting to upwards of fifteen thousand, were burned to ashes. 

Hitherto, every ming which had been transacted was just, and ag^eable to the 
laws of war. But the Macedonians did not stop here. Transp^ed with farf 
at the remembrance of the devastation which the ^«tolians had committed m 
Dium and Dedona, they set fire to the galleries of the temple, tore down all the 
offerings which hung on them, among which were some of exceeding beauty and 
great value. Not satisfied with burning the roofs, they razed the temple. The 
statues, which amounted to at least two thousand, were thrown down. A great 
number of them were broken to pieces ; and those only spared which were knowo^ 
by their fonn or inscriptions, to represent gods. They wrote the following verse 
on the walk : 

Remember Dium ; Dium sends you this. 

^' The honor with which the sacrileges committed by the iEtdians at Dium 
undoubtedly inspired Philip and his allies, convinced tihem that they might re*' 
venge it by the commission of the like crimes, and that they were then makine 
just reprisab." " But," continues Polybius, " the reader will alfow me to think 
otherwise." To support his opinion, he cites three great examples, taken from 
the family of the prince vrhose conduct he here censures. Antigonus afVer hav 
tag defeim CleoDienea kingof theLaced»moBians,aadpoaiessedhiiiinlf 
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Sptftay 80 &r fiom mptendiog bit lage to-tbe temples »adtaeMd^i«ft,dMl «yt 
CTeii cause thoee whom he had conquered to fe^ithe efiects of it: on the con* 
trarjr, he restored to them the form of government which the;^ had received from 
their ancestors, and treated them with the highest testimonies of kindness and 
friendship. Philip, to whom the royal family owed, all its splendour, and who 
defeated the Athenians at Chaeronea, made toem sensible of his power and vic- 
tory by no other marks than his beneficence ; restoring their prisoners without 
ransom ; himself taking care of the dead, ordering Antipater to comej their 
bones to Athens, and giviiw^ clothes to such of the prisoners as were most m want 
of them. In fine, Alexander the Great, in the height of his fuiy against Thebes, 
which he razed to the ground, so far from being lorgetful of the veneration due 
to the gods, took care not to suffer his soldiers, even through imprudence, to do 
the least iniury to the temples, and other sacred places : and a circumstance still 
more worthy our admiration, in his war with the Persians, who had plundered 
and burned most of the temples in Greece, Alexander spared andreverenced 
all places dedicated to the worship of the gods. 

'* It would have been better," continues rolybius, ** if Philip, mindful of the 
examples his ancestors set him, had endeavoured to show himself their successor, 
more in their moderation and marnanimity^ than their empire and power. The 
laws of war, indeed, frequently oblige a conqueror to demdish cities and cita- 
dels ; to fill up harbours ; to take men and snips ; to cany off the fruits of the 
earth ; and to do things of a like nature, in oitler to lessen the strength of the 
enemy, and increase his own : but to destroy what either cannot do him any 
prejudice, or will not contribute to the defeat of the enemy ; to bum temples, 
to break statues, and such ornaments of a city, in pieces : certainly nothii^ but 
the wildest and most extravagant fury can be capable oi such violence. It is 
not merely to ruin and destroy those who have aone us injury, that we ought 
to declare war, in case we desire to be thought just and equitable ; but only 
to oblige such people to acknowledge and make amends for their faults. The 
true end of war is not to involve ia the same ruin the innocent and the guilty, 
but rather to save both." These are the sentiments of a soldier and a heathen. 
^ Though Philip, on this occasion, showed no great regard for religion, he acted 
like an excellent captain. His view in putting to sea, was to go and surjjrise the 
city of Thermae, during the absence of part ofthe iEtolian forces. To conceal his 
design, be took so large a tour, as left the enemy in doubt with regard to thne 
place he intended to attack ; and which prevented their seizing some passes of 
mountains and defiles in which he migbt have been repulsed. Some rivers 
were to be passed ; it was necessary for them to make the utmost haste, and 
turn short upon uEtolia by a rapid countermarch. This Philip does without 
listening to the advice of traitors, to lighten his army, by leaving his bagffage ; he 
goes through the strait without meeting the least obstacle, and enters Therma;, 
as if he had dropped from the skies ; so well had he concealed and hastened 
his march, of which the enemy do not seem to have had the least suspicion. 

His retreat was quite as extraordinary. To secure it, he had seized upon 
several important posts, expecting that at his coming down, his rearguard par- 
ticularly would be attacked. It was chaiged at two different times ; but the 
precautions he had taken, entirely baffled all the efforts of the enemy. 

An enterprise so well concerted, so secretly carried on, and executed with so 
much wisdom and despatch, generally surpasses the abilities of so young a 
prince as Philip ; and seems to bear the character of a veteran warrior, long 
exercised in all the arts and stratagems of war. We can scarcely doubt, that 
Aratus, as he had been the first contriver of so noble a project, was also the 
soul, as it were, and chief agent in it afterwards. I have already observed, that 
his talents lay more in conducting a warlike stratagem, in forming extraordinary 
enterprises, and in giving success to them by his bold counsels, than in exe- 
cuting them himself. How happy is it for a young prince to possess a general of 
this character; prudent, able, qualified by long experience, and habituated to 
• W parU of the.art of war ; to be able to faiow the mmk of these qtialities ; 
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iohe pexfeetly seniible of their high value ; to be led-bjhis adrfce^ dMugfa lre« 
quently contraiy to his owd taste and opinion ; and t6 allow himself to be guided 
hj sucn wise counsels. After the happj success of an action, the person whose 
advice directed it, vanishes, and all the glory of it reflects upon the monarch. 
Plutarch, who advances what I have now said, thinks it equally glorious in 
Philip to suffer himself to be guided by such good counsels, and to Aratus for 
havii^ ability to suggest them.* 

When Philip, who had marched back the same way he came, arrived at 
Limnsea, finding himself in repose and security, offered sacrifices to the gods 
by way of thanlcsgiving, for the success they had given to his arms ; and made 
a splendid banquet for his officers, who were as stronely affected as himself 
VI ith the gloiy he had acquired. Leontius and Mej^aleas were the only per- 
sons who heartily repined at the good fortune of thei» sovereign. Every one 
soon perceived that they did not share with the rest of the company in the Joy 
which so successful an expedition must naturally create. During the whoJie 
entertainment, they discovered their animosity against Aratus, by the most in- 
jurious and most shocking railleries. But words were not all ; for, at their rising 
Irom the banquet, heatea with the fumes of wine, and fired with anger, they 
threw stones at him all the. way, till he got into his tent. The whole army was 
in an uproar ; and the noise reaching the king., he caused an exact inquiry to 
be maae into the affair ; and imposing a fine oif twenty talents on Megaleas, he 
afterwards threw him into prison. leontius, hearing of what had l^ppened, 
ran with a crowd of soldiers to the king's tent ; persuaded that he would be 
frightened at seeing so great a body of men, and for that reason be prompted 
to change his resolution.- When he came into the kine's presence, * Who has 
been so bold, says he, *^ as to lay hands on M^aleas, and throw him into prison ?'* 
*^ It is I," answered the king, in a loftjr tone. This terrified Leontius ; so that, 
after venting a deejp sigh, he left the li ing's tent in a rage. Some days after, he 
was bound lor the nne laid on Mej^aleas, who was then set at liberty. 

During Philip's expedition against iEtolia, Lycuigus, the Spartan king, had 
engaged in an enterprise against the Messenians, but it proved abortive. Do- 
rimachus, who had led a considerable body of ^tolians into Thessafy, with an 
mtention to lay waste the country, and to oblige Philip to raise the siege of Pa* 
eis, in order to go and succour his allies, found troops there ready prepared to 
give him a warm reception. He did not venture to attack them. The news 
of Philip's inroad into ^tolia forced him to hasten thither to defend his own 
country. But though he made the utmost expedition, he arrived too late ; the 
Macedonians having already quitted it.t 

Philip^ marched his army with almost incredible diligence. Having left Leu 
cadia with his fleet, and arrived at Corinth, he laid up his ships in the harbour 
of Lechaeum, landed his troops, began his march, and passing through Ai^os, 
arrived on the twelfth day at Tegea^ which he had appointed for the rendez- 
vous with his allies. The Spartans having heard, from rumour, what had 
passed at Thermae, were truly alarmed when they sa^jv that youn^ victor in their 
territories, where he was not expected so suddenly. Some actions passed, in 
which Philip had always the advantage ; but I shall omit the particulars, to kvoid 

Erolixity. Philip displayed, on all occasions, a bravery and prudence far above 
is years ; and this expedition was almost as glorious to him as that of iCtolia 
After laying waste the whole country, and taking numerous spoiH, he returned 
by the way of Argos to Corinth. 

Here he found the ambassadors of Rhodes and Chios, who came to vJfer him 
their mediation, and to incline both parties to peace. The king dissembling his 
real intentions, told them that they bad always wished, and still did so, to be at 
peace with the ^tolians; ahd therefore charged them, at their going away, to 
dispose their masters to it. He afterwards landed at Lechaeum, in order to go 
from thence to Pbocis, where he intended to engage in some more important 
enterprise. . 
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The kctkn formed bjr Leontius, Megakat, and Ptolemy, vAm eko was AMt 
of Philip's principal offifoen, havii^ employed every clandestioe method pos 
8Jble« to remove and destioy all tlxMe who either opposed or were sospectea by 
them ; and seeing^ with eriet that those secret practices had not been as success- 
ful as they had flatteredthemsehres, they therefore resolved to make themselves 
formidable even to their sovereigti, by employing the authority they had over 
the forces to draw off their affections from him, and to attach them to tjieir in> 
terest The greatest part of their army had staid in Corinth, and they imagined, 
that the absence of the king gave them a favourable opportunity for executing 
their designs. They represented to the light-armed tro^, and to the guards, 
that for X& sake of the public welfare they exposed themselves to the greatest 
toils and dangers of war ; that justice had not been done them, nor the ancient 
law relating to the distributicm of plunder, been observed with regard to thenu 
The young people, fired by these seditious discourses, divided themselves into 
bands, plundered the houses of the greatest courtiers ; and carried their fuiy to 
9ucn excess, as to force the gates of the king's palace, and break to pieces the 
tiles which covered it. Immediately a great tumult broke out in the city, of 
which Philip having notice, he left Lechsum in great diligence. He then as- 
sembled the Macedonians in the theatre, where, in a speech intermixed with gen- 
tleness and severity, he made them sensible of their fault. In the trouble and 
confusion which reigned at that time, some declared that it would be necessary 
to seize and punish toe promoters of this insurrection ; and others, that it would be 
more prudent to appease them by gentle methods, and foiget all that had passed 

The king was still young; so that his authority was not entirely confirmed in 
the minds of the people and soldiery. Those opposed to him enjoyed the 
greatest posts in the kingdom ; had governed it during his minority ; had filled 
all employments with their creatures ; bad acquired a kind of unlimited power 
over all orders of the state ; had the command of the forces, and during a long 
time had employed the most insinuating arts to gain their affection, diviaing the 
whole administration among themselves. In so delicate a conjuncture, he did 
not think it adviseable to come to an open rupture, lest he should inflame the 
minds of the people, by inflicting chastisements at an unseasonable time. For 
this reason he stined his resentments, pretending to be veiy well satisfied ; and 
having^ exhorted his forces to union and peace, he went back to Lechceum. But 
aAer this insurrection, it was not easy for him to execute in Phocis the schemes 
he had projected. Leontius having now lost all hopes, after so many fruitless 
attempts, had recourse to Apelles. He sent courier after courier, to give him 
notice of the danger he was in, and to uiige his presence immediately. That 
minister, during his stay in Chalcis, disposed all things in the most despotic man- 
ner, and by that means was unrversally odious. According to him, the king, 
being still young, had no manner of power, but obeyed implicitly the will of 
ApeDes. It is certain, that he arrogated. to himself the management of all ai 
fairs, as having fiill power to act in every thing as he should think fit. The 
magistrates ofMacedonia and Thessaly, and the ofiicers who enjoyed any em- 
ployment, had recourse toliim only. In all the cities of Greece, little mention 
was made of the king ; for whether any resolutions were to be taken, affairs to 
be regulated, judgments passed, or honours or preferments to be bestowed, 
Apelles engrossed and transacted all things. 

Philip had long before been apprised of this conduct of Apelles, which gave 
him very great uneasiness. Aratus was frequently uiigent with him to exert 
himself on this occasion, and endeavoured to make him throw off his irresolu- 
tion md servitude ; but the king concealed his thoughts, and did not discover 
his resolutions to any body. Apelles, not knowing how the king was disposed 
m regard to him, but persuaded, on the conlraiy, that the instant he appeared 
before his sovereign, he would not fail of taking his opinion in all things, flew 
from Chalcis to the support of Leontius. 

When he arrived in Corinth, Leontius, Ptolemy, and Megaleas, who com- 

^Bded the flower of the troops, ei^aged all the your^ men to go and meet him 
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AfeHea, fiiin fecehred with pomp and spiendour, and attended by a laiige body 
of officers and soldiers, advanced directly to the king's palace : which he waa 
going to enter as usual. The officer who attended at the gate naving been in- 
structed before, stopped him short, and told him that his majesty was busy. 
Astonished at so uncommon a reception, which he had not expected, he consi- 
dered for some time how he ou^bt to behave, and at last withdrew in the utmost 
confusion. Nothing is so transient and frail as a borrowed power, unsupported 
by foundations or strength of its own.* The shining train he had caused to fol- 
low him, vanished in an instant ; and he arrived at his oivn house, followed only 
by his domestics. A lively image, says Polybius, of what happens in the courts 
of kings ; a fate which the most powerful courtiers ought to dread. A few days 
suffice to show their most exalted state and their lowest fall. Like counters 
which at one moment are of the highest, and the next of the most inconsiderable 
value ; as princes please to extend or withdraw their favour, to-day they enjoy 
tbe greatest reputation, and the next are reduced to the extremes or miseiy, and 
universal disgrace. Megaleas, sensible of the storm he himself might expect 
after the prime minister was disgraced, thought of nothing but bow he mi^ht 
secure himself by flight, and accordingly withdrew to Thebes, leaving Leontms 
bound for twenty talents, which he had engaged to see his accomplice pay. 

The king, whether unwilling to drive Apelles to despair, or did not think his 
power strong enough to exert it in an extraordinary manner, or from some remains 
of esteem and gratitude for a guardian and governor ; still allowed him the honour 
of his conversation sometimes, and left him some other honours of' that kind; 
but he excluded him from the council, and from the number oi those whom he 
used to invite to supper with him. Going to Sicyon, the magistrates offered him 
a house, but he preferred that of Aratus, whom he never quitted, and spent 
whole days in his company. As for Apelles. he ordered him to retire to Connth 

Having removed Leontius from his command of the guards, which were or- 
dered to march elsewhere, upon pretence of their being employed upon some 
extraordinaij^ occasion, he caused him to be thrown into prison ; tbe pretended 
reason of which was, to oblige him to pay the twenty talents for which he had 
become bound for Megaleas ; but in reality to secure his pei^son, and to sound 
the dis»x)sit<on of the troops. Leontius sent word of this to the infantry over 
which be nadcommanded, who that moment sent a {)etition to the king, import- 
ing, that if Leontius were chaifi;ed with some new crime for which he deserved 
to be imprisoned, they insisted that nothing might be decreed against him but 
ID their presence; that if he refused them that favour, they should look upon 
this refusal as a contempt, and the highest injuiy, (such was the liberty the Ma- 
cedonians had the privilege of using with their kir^ ;) but that, in case Leontius 
ivas imprisoned for tbe twenty talents, they would pay that sum. This testimony 
of their affisction only inflamed the kirk's anger, and hastened the death oi 
Leontius. 

During this interval, there arrived from ^tolia ambassadors from Rhodes and 
Ohio, aner having prevailed with the ^tolians to consent to a truce for thirty 
days. These assured the king, that the iEtoIians were inclined to peace. 
Philip consented to the truce, and wrote to the allies, desiring them to send 
their plenipotentiaries to Patrae, to negotiate a peace with the JStoUans. He 
himself set out immediately fkom Lechaeum, in order to assist at it, and arrived 
there after two days sail. 

He then received letters, directed by Megaleas, from Phocis, to the JStolians, 
in which that traitor exhorted the ^tolians not to entertain the least fear, but 
to continue the war; that Philip was in the utmost distress for want of ammu- 
nition and provisions ; to which he added expressions highly injurious to the; 
king. Philip, on reading these letters, judging Apelles the chief author of 
them, seized both him and his son ; at the same time he sent to Thebes, with 

* Nihil nnm morteliatt t«n inttabiU m fluxam ect, quam Obna poteotis noo nn vi aixa««-T«clt. A»> 
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orders for Mef;ale»i to be proceeded ag^ainst ihere ; be, however, did not wait 
for his trial, but laid violent bands on himself. Shcirtiy afler, Apelles and bis 
•OD were also put to death. 

I do not know whether histoiy can furnish us with a more remarkable exam- 
ple of the ascendant which a favourite may gain over the mind of a jouug 
sovereign, in order to satiate with impunity his avarice and ambition. Apelles 
had been Philip's guardian, and in that quality was intrusted with the care of 
bis education. He had been at the head of the regency established by the late 
king. This double title of guardian and governor had, on one side, inspired 
the }^ung prince, as it naturally should, with sentiments of regard, esteem, re 
spect, ana ccxiiidence for Apelles ; and, on the other, had induced Apelles to 
assume an air of authority and command over bis pupil, which he never laid 
aside. Philip did not want wit, judgment, or penetration. When he ar- 
rived at years of greater maturity, he perceived into whose hands he had fallen, 
bpt at the same time was blind to all his master's faults. He had discovered, moie 
than once, the mean jealousy which Apelles entertained of conspicaous merit 
of eveiy kind ; and bis declared hatred of all such of the king s subjects as 
were most capable of serving bim. Proofs of his taxations and oppressions 
were daily renewed, and the repeated complaints of them rendered the govern- 
ment odious and insupportable. All this, nowever, made no in^pression, or but 
a very slight one, on the mind of the young king, over whom the prime minis- 
ter had gained such an influence, that he even stood in fear of bim. The reader 
has seen how extremely difficult it was for the kii^ to break this charm. 

In the mean time, the iEtolians wished earnestly that the peace might be 
concluded ; and were quite weary of a war, in which all their expectations had 
been frustrated. They had flattered themselves, that they had to act with a 
young, unexperienced ling, and accordingly believed that they might amuse 
him as a child ; but Philip, on the contrary, had proved to them, that in wis- 
dom and resolution he was a man ; and that they had behaved like children in 
all their enterprises. But having heard of the insurrection of the troops, and 
the conspiracy of Apelles and Leontius, they postponed the day on which they 
were to meet at Patrae, in hopes that some sedition would break out at court, 
to pernlex and embroil the king's affairs. Philip, who wished for nothing more 
ardently than to break off the conferences upon the peace, joy&Uy seized the 
opportunity with which the enemies themselves furnished him ; and engaged 
the allies, who were come to the rendezvous, to continue the war. He after- 
wards set sail on his return to Corinth. He gave the Macedonians leave to go 
by the way of Thessaly, in order that they might quarter, during the winter, 
in their own country ; then coasting Attica along the Euripas, he went from 
Cenchreae to Demetrias, a city of maritime Thessaly, where he found Ptolemy, 
the only surviving conspirator ; and caused sentence of death to be passed upon 
him, in an assembly of the Macedonians.* 

All these incidents happened at the time that Hannibal was encamped on the 
banks of the river Po in Italy ; and Antiochus, afler having subdued the great- 
est part of Ccelosyria, had sent his troops into winter quarters. It was also 
then that Lycuigus,kiog of Lacedaemonia, fled from iEtolia, to secure himself 
from the anger of the ephori, who, on a false report that this king desigried to 
embroil the state, had assembled in the night, and invested his liouse, in or- 
der to seize his person. But Lycurgus, having some idea of tl^is,fled with his 
whole family. He, hcAvever, was recalled as soon as it was known that the sus- 
picions raised against him were all groundless. It being now winter, Philip 
returned to Macedonia. 

Epiralus was by this time universally despised by tlic Achseans ; nobody 
obeyed his orders ; and the country being open and defenceless, dreadful havoc 

■' made in it. The cities being abandoned, and receivii^ no succours, were 
ced tojhelast extremity, andconsequently could with difficulty furnish their 
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Mia* The ainAiaiy troops, the paTment of wbose aneais was pal <dt from 
(lay to day> served a& thej were paid, and great numbers of them deserted. 
A]l tius was owing to the incapacity of the general ; and the reader has seen in 
what manner he was elected. Happily for the Achaeans, the time of his com- 
mand was almost expired. ^ He relinquished it in the bc^nning of spring, and 
the elder Aratus was appointed to succeed him. 

Philip, in his journey to Macedonia, had taken Bylazora, the greatest city 
in Peonia, and the most advantageously situated for making incursions from Dar- 
dania into Macedonia ; so that, having possessed himself of it, he bad very little' 
to fear from the Dardanians.* 

After taking that city, he again marched toward Greece. He judged it would 
be proper to lay siege to Thebes of Phthiotis, from whence the ifTtolians used 
. to make continual inroads, and at the same time commit great waste in the ter- 
ritories of Demetrias, Pbarsalia, and even Larissa. The attack was carried on 
with great bravery, and the defence was equally vigorous ; but at last the be- 
siegeu, fearine they should be taken by storm, surrendered the city. By this 
conquest, Philip secured Magnesia and Thessaly, and carried o£f a great booty 
from the iBtolians.t 

In this place he again received ambassadors from Chio, Rhodes, and By- 
zantium, and also from Ptolemy, to propose the concluding of a peace. Philip 
made the same answer as before, that it was what he veiy much desired ; and 
that they had only to inquire of the iBtolians, whether they also were inclined 
to it. Philip, in reality, was not veiy desirous of peace, but he did not care 
to declare himself. 

He afterwards set out, with his favourites, for the Nemsean games at Aigos. 
While he was viewing one of the combats, a courier arrived from Macedonia, 
with advice that the Komans had lost a great battle in Tuscany, near the lake 
Thrasymene, and that Hannibal was master of the open, country. The king 
showed this letter to none but Demetrius of Pharus, giving him a strict charge 
not to speaK of it. The latter took this q[)portunity to represent to him^ that 
lie ought to disengage himself as soon as possible from the iEltolian war, in or- 
der to invade lUyria, and afterwards cross into Italy. He added, that Greece, 
already subjected in all respects, would obey him no less afterwards ; that the 
Acbseans had joined yoluntarily, and with the utmost cheerfulness, in his cause ; 
that the iStolians, quite depressed and disoouraeed by their ill success in the 
present war, would not fail to follow their example ; that if he was desirous of 
the sovereignty of the world, a noble ainbition, which suited no prince better 
ihsjOL himself, he must begin by conquerii^ Italy ; that after the aefeat of the 
Romans, the news of which he had then received, the time had arrived for ex* 
ecuting so noble a project, and that he ought not to delay a moment. Such 
counsel could not but cnarm a king, in the nower of his youth, successful in his 
exploits, bold, enterprising, and who, besides, was descended from a family 
which had always flattered itself with the hopes of universal empire. 

As he vfras master of his temper, and governed his thoughts in such a maimer 
as to discover only such of them as promoted his interest, a very rare and valu- 
able quality in so young % prince, he did not express too^reat an inclination 
for peace, thoiigh he now earnestly desired it. He therefore only caused the 
allied states to be told to send their plenipotentiaries to Naupactum, in order 
to negotiate a peace : and, at the earnest desire of the iEtolians,. he soon ar 
:iyed in the neighbourhood of that city, at the head of his troops. All parties 
were so weary of the war, that there was no occasicn for long conferences. 
The first article which the king caused to be proposed to the -flStolians, by the 
ambassadors of the confederate powers, was, mat every one should continue in 
possession of his conquests. The rest of the articles were soon agreed upon 
so that the treaty was ratified, and all retired to their respective countries. 
This peace, concluded by Philip and the Ach«ans with the ^tolians ; the battle 
_ I 1— i^"^— »-y— ^— ^ ' 
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kit ter ih« Ronnt near^lie lake Thrasynieiie ; and tike Aekmi oTAntiodbiB 
near lUphia, all happened io the third jear of the l40th Olympiad.* 

Id the hrst separate cooierence held in the presence of the king and the am- 
bassadors of Uie confederate powers, Agelas of Naupactum, who was one of 
them, enforced his opinion by ailments that deserve a place here, and which 
Polybius thought worthy of relating at length in his histcny. He says, '^ it is to 
be wished that the Greeks would never malce war upon ene another ; and that it 
would be a great blessing from the gods, if, breatiiing enly the dame sentiments, 
they should all, in a manner. Join hands, and unite their whole force, to secure 
themselves from the insults of the barbarians. But if this was not possible, that 
at least, in the present juncture, they ought to unite together, and consult for 
the preservation of ail Greece : that, to 1^ sensible of the necessity of such a 
union, they need but turn their eyes tathe formidable armies of the two power- 
ful states actually engaged in war : that it was evident to evenrone who was 
ever so little versed m maxims of policy, that the conquerors, whether Cartha- 

finians or Romans, would not confme themselves to the empire of Italy and 
icily, but would doubtless extend their projects much farther : that all the 
GreelcB, and especially Philip, ought to keep a strict eye on the dangers with 
which they were threatened : that this prince would haye nothing tp fear, if^ 
instead of his attempting to ruin the Greeks, and to give the enemy an easier 
opportunity of defeatii^ them, as he had hitherto done, he should labour as 
much for tbeir welfare as his own, and exert himself as vigorously in the de- 
fence of all Greece, as if it was his own kingdom : that by this means be 
would acquire the love and affection of the Greeks, who would be inviolably 
attached to him in all his enterprises ; and by their fidelit;^ to him, disconcert 
all the Drqjects which foreigners might form against his kingdom : that if, in- 
stead or barely acting defensively, he were desirous of taking the field, and exe- 
cuting some great enterprise, he need but turn his arms toward the west, and 
keep an eye on the events ot the war in Italy : that, provided he would on/y 
put himself in a condition for seizing successfully the first opportunity that 
should present itself, all things would smooth the way for the universal empire : 
that in ease he had any difference with the Greeks, he should leave the deci- 
sion of it to another season : that he ought especially to be careful io preserve 
to himself the liberty of making war or peace with them, whenever he might 
think proper : that in case he should sufifer the storm which was gathering in Hie 
west to burst upon Greece, it was very much to be feared, that it would then 
be no longer in their power to take up arms, jto treat of peace, nor to determine 
in their aSairs accoraing to their own sense, or the manner they might judge 
most expedient." 

Nothing can be more judicious than this speech, which is a clear prediction 
of what was to happen to Greece, about to fall under the domination of the Ro- 
mans. This is the first time that the affairs of Italy and Africa influence those 
of Greece, and direct their motions. After this, neither Philip, nor the other 
powers of Greece, regulated their conduct, when they were to make peace or 
war, from the state t)f their ^respective countries, but directed all their views 
and attention toward Italy. The Asiatics, and the inhabitants of the idaiids, 
did the same sopn after. All those who, from tnat time, had reason to be dis- 
satisfied with tne conduct of Philip or Attains, no longer addressed Antiochus 
or Ptolemy for protection : they no longer turned their eyes to the south or 
east, but fixed them upon the west. Sometimes ambassadors were sent to the 
Carthaginians, and at other times to the Romans. Some also came to Phi p, 
at difiierent intervals, from the Romans, who, knowing the enterprising genius 
of that prince J were afraid he ^ould come and add to the confusion ana pei 
plexity of their affairs : as will be seen in the succeeding pages of this histoiy 
■ 11 I .1. _ ii I. .1. ■■ — ^ ■ ■■ ■ ■■ ■ 
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§ECTlOBr iv.^—rartip concludes a treaty with rannibal. the Romans 

GAIN A CONSIDERABLE VICTORY OYER HIM. 

rHEwarDetwe( 
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as his dominions were separated from ItSy only by the Adriatic sea, now called 
the gulf of Venice. When he heard, by the rumours which were spread, that 
Hannibal had marched oYer the Alps, he was indeed very well pleased to see 
the Romans and Carthaginians at war : but, the success of it beipg doubtful, 
he did not clearhr perceive which of those powers it would be bis interest to 
join. But after JElannibal had gained three victories successively, all his doubts 
were removed. He sent ambassadors to that general, but unhappily they fell 
into the hands of the Romans. They were canied to Valerius Levinus tha 
praetor, who was then encamped near Luceria.f The principal of the ambas 
sadors, Xenophanes by name, without being in the least disconcerted, answered 
with a resolute tone of voice, that he had been despatched by Philip to conclude 
an alliance and friendship with the Romans ; ana that he had orders to execute 
with the consuls, as well as the senate and people of Rome. Levinus, oveijoyed 
to find, in this revolt of their ancient allies, so powerful a monarch desirous of 
ma'king an alliance with the Romans, treated the ambassadors with all possible 
respect, and gave them a convoy for their safety. Having arrived in Campania, 
they escaped, and fled to Hannibal's camp, where they concluded a treaty, the 
purport of which was as follows : ** That king Philip should cross into Italy 
with a fleet of two hundred sail, and lay waste the sea coasts ; and should assist 
ihe Carthaginians both' by sea and land. That the latter, at the conclusion of 
the war, should possess all Italy and Rome ; aikl that Hannibal should have all 
the spoils. That after the conquest of Italy, they should cross into Greece, and 
there make war agafnst any power the king should nominate ; and that both 
the cities of the continent, and the islands lying toward Macedonia, should be 
enjoyed by Philip, and annexed to his dominion." Hannibal, on the other side^ 
sent ambassadors to Philip for his ratification of it ; and they set out with those 
of Macedonia. I observed elsewhere, that in this treaty, the whole of which 
is preserved by Polybius,]; express mention is made of a great number of dei- 
ties of- the two nations, as present at this treaty, and witnesses to the oaths with 
which the ceremony was attended. PoTjbi us omits a great number of parti« 
culars which, accoraing' to Livy, were stipulated by this treaty. 

The ambassadors, vmo set out together, were unhappily discovered and in* 
tercepted by the Romans. The fraud of Xenophanes did not benefit him as 
before. The Carthaginians were known by their air, their dress, and still more 
by their lai^age. Upon them were found letters from Hannibal to Philip, 
and a copy of the treaty. The ambassadors were carried to Rome. The 
condition in which the Romans, attacked so vigorously by Hannibal, then were, 
and their discovering a new enemy, so very powerful s% Philip, must necessa- 
rily have alarmed them greatly, fiut it is on such occasions that the Roman 
grandeur was chiefly conspicuous. For, without expressing the least perplexity 
or discouragement, they took all the measures necessary for carrying on this 
new war. Philip, informed of what had befallen his ambasfadors, sent a second 
embassy to Hannibal, which was more successful than the foimer, and brought 
back the treaty. But these disappointments prevented their forming any en* 
teiprise that year, and still kept matters in suspense. 

rhilip was now wholly employed on his great design of canring the war 
into Italy. Demetrius of Phaius being with him, was continually uiging hiai 
to that enterprise ; not so much from a zeal for the interest of that prince, as 
from hatred to the Romans, who had dispossessed him of his territories, which 
he thought it would be impossible for him to recover by any other means. It 
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was by hit counsel iSaskt he had concludedapeaoe with the most of ^s enemies 
in oraer that he might devote his whole care and attention to this war, the 
thoughts of which haunted him day and night ; so that even in his dreams he 
spoke of notfainjg but war and battles with the Romans ; and he would start 
from his sleep, in the highest agitation of mind, and covered with sweat. This 
prince, who was still young, was naturally lively and ardent in all his enter- 
prises. The success of his arms, the hopes Demetrius eave him, and the re- 
membrance of the ereat actions of his predecessors, kindled an ardour in him 
which increased dauy.* 

During the winter season, he thought of manning a fleet ; not with the viem 
of venturing a battle with the Romans, for this he was not in a condition to do ; 
but to transi)ort his forces into Italy with the greater expedition, and by that 
means surprise the enemy when they should least expect it. Accordingly, be 
made the illyrians build one hundred, or one hundred and twenty vessels ior him ; 
and after having exercised his Macedonians for some time in naval discipline,. 
he put to sea. He first seized upon the city of Oricum, situated on the western 
coast of Epirus. Valerius, commander of the fleet that lay before Brundusium, 
having advice of it, set sail immediately with all the ships in readiness for sail- 
ing; retook, the next day, Oricum, in which Philip had but a slender earrison, 
and sent a large reinforcement to the aid of Apollonia, to which Philip tiad laid 
siege. Nevius, an able and experienced officer, who commanded this reinforce* 
ment, having landed his troops at the mouth of the river Aous, upon which Ap-. 
pollonia stands, marched through a by-way, and entered the city in the night, 
unperceived by the enemy. The Macedonians, iraaginii^ they were veiy se- 
cure, because the sea lay between them and the enemy, had neglected ail the 
precautions which the rules of war prescribe, and the exactness of militaiy dis- 
cipline requires. Nevius, being informed of this, marched silently out of the 
city in the night, and arrived in tne camp, where he found all the soldiers asleep. 
The cries of those who were first attacked, awaking the rest, they all endea- 
voured to save themselves by flight. The kine himself, who was but half aw^ake, 
and almost naked, found it very diflicult for him to escape to his ships. Tbe 
soldiers crowded after him, and three thousand of them were either killed or 
taken prisoners. Valerius, who staid at Oricum, the instant he heard this news, 
had sent his fleet toward the mouth of the river, to shut up Philip. This prince, 
finding it impossible for him to advance, after setting fire to his ships, returned 
by land to Macedonia; carrying with him the sorrowful remains ot his troops, 
who seemed more like prisoners disarmed and plundered, than the body of an 

army.t 

For some time, Philip, who till then had been admired for many of those qua- 
lities which form the great prince, had begun to change his conduct and cha- 
racter; and this change was ascribed to the evil counsels of those about hinn, 
who, to please him, were perpetually lavishing their encomiums, fomenting all 
his passions, and suggesting to him that the ^andeur of a king consisted in reign- 
ing with unlimited power, and in making his subjects pay a blind, implicit obe- 
dience to his will. Instead of the gentleness, moderation, and wisdom he till 
tiien had displayed, he treated cities and states, not only with pride and haugh- 
tiness, but with cruelty and injustice; and having no longer, as formerly, his 
glojy in view, he abandoned himself entirely to riot and excesses of every kind : 
the too common effect of flattery, whose subtle poison generally corrupts the 
best princes, and sooner or later destroys the great hopes which had been en- 
tertamed of them.| 

One would have imagined that the defeat before Apollonia, in covering hi'xi 
with shame, would have abated his pride, and softened his temper. But this 
-'•^ly soured it ; and one would have concluded, that this prince was resolved !c 
^nge on his subjects and allies, the affront he had received from his enemies 
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Wlien he arrived in Peloponnesus, s lortly after his defeat, he employed all 
the stratagems possiole to overreach and surprise the Messenians. but his ar- 
tifices being discovered, hfi threw ofT the* mask and laid waste the Vi'hole coun» 
try. Aratus, who was a man of tlie greatest honour and probity, was exceed 
ingly shocked at so flagrant an injustice, and made loud complaints against it. 
He had before begun to retire insensibly from court ; but now he thought it 
high time to break entirely with a prince, who no lonarer valued his people, and 
led the most dissolute life : for he was not ignorant of his illicit commerce with 
his dai^ter-in-law, a subject of the greatest grief to him, but which, however, 
he had not once hinted to his son; from the consideration, that it would not be 
of service to him to inform hhn of his ignominy, as it was not in his power to 
revenge it 

As it was impossible that this rapture should not make some noise, Philip 
who no longer refrained "from the greatest crimes, resolved to rid himself of a 
troublesome censor, whose very absence reproached all his irregularities. The 

freat reputation of Aratus, and the respect paid to his virtue, would not suffer 
hilip to employ open force and violence ; he therefore charged Taurion, one 
of his confidants, to despatc{i him secretly during his absence. H is horrid com- 
mand was obeyed ; for Taurion having insinuated himself into the familiarity 
and friendship of Aratus, invited him severaltimes to dinner, and at one of them 
poisoned him ; not with a violent and immediate poison, but with one of those 
which lights up a slow fire in the body, consumes it by insensible degrees, and 
is the more dangeious, as it gives less notice. 

Aratus knew very well the cause of his illness ; but as complaints would not be 
of any service to him, he bore it patiently, without once murmurinff , as a com- 
mon and natural disease. One day onljr, happenins^ to spit blood beforf a friend 
who was in the room with him, and seeing that his friend was surprised, he said, 
'* Behold, mjr dear Cephalon, the fruits of royal friendship." He died in this 
manner at^gium, being then captain-general for the seventeenth time. 

The Achaians would have him buried in the place where he died, and were 
preparing such a magnificent mausolaeum to his memory as might be worthy- 
his great services. But the Sicyonians obtained that honour for their city, where 
Aratus was born ; and changing their mourning to festivity, crowned with chap- 
lets of flowers, and clothed in white robes, they went and brought the corpse 
with great pomp from ^gium, to Sicyon, dancing before it, and sinjging hymns 
and odes in honour of the deceased. They made choice of the highest part of 
the city, where they buried him as the founder snd preserver of it, which 
place was afterwards called Aratium. In Plutarch's time, that is, about three 
hundred years after, two solemn sacrifices were offered him annually : the first, 
on the day that he freed the city from the yoke of tyranny, which sacrifice 
was called Soteria ; and the other on his birth-day. During the sacrifice choirs 
of music sung odes to the lyre : and the chief chorister, at the head of the young 
men and children, walked in procession round the altar. The senate, croMrned 
with chaplets of flowers, and a great part of the inhabitants, followed this pro-/ 
cession. 

It must be owned that Aratus was one of the greatest men of his time, and 
may be considered, in some measure, as one of the founders of the common- 
wealth of Achaia ; it was he at least whb brought it to the form and splendour 
it preserved so lon^ afterwards, and by which it became one of the most power- 
ful states of Greece. He, however, committed a material rrror in calling in to 
the assistance of that commonwealth the kings of Macedonia, who made them- 
selves masters and tyrants of it , and this, as we have before observed, wa« 
an effect of his jealousy of the great Cleomenes, king of Sparta. 

But he was fully punished for it, by the manner in which Philip treated him. 
Aratus hw son met with a still more deplorable fate : for that prince becoming 
coinpletei 7 wicked, says Plutarch, and adding outrage to cruelty, got rid of him^ 
not by mortal poison, but by those which destroy reason, and craze the brain: 
and %tbat means made him commit such abominable actions, as would b' 
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leflectad eternal in&my on him, had they heen done ro imtarilj, and when h( 
was in his senses ; insomuch that, though he was at this time very youn^ran< 
in the bloom of his life, his death was considered, not as a misfortune wjth re 
gard to himself, but as the remedy and period of his miseries. 

About this time,ThiIip engaged in a successful expedition against the Ill^r 
rians* He had long desired to possess himself of Lissus : but believed that i 
would be impossible for him ever to take the castle, which was so happily situ 
ated, and so strongly fortified, that it was thought impregnable. Finding (ha 
force would not prevail, he had recourse to stratag^era. The city ivas sepa 
rated from the castle by a litte valley ; in that he observed a spot covered v^^itl 
trees, and veiy fit to conceal an ambuscade. Here he posted the flower of hii 
troops. The next day he assaulted another part oi the city. The inhabitants 
who were very numerous, defended themselves with great bravery ; and, foi 
some time, the success was equal on both sides. At last they made a furious 
sally, and chaiged the besiegers with great vigour. The garrison of the castle, 
seeing Philip retire fightipg, imagined that they should inevitably defeat him; 
and Ming desirous of sharing in the plunder, most of them came out and joined 
the inhabitants. In the mean time, the soldiers who lay in ambuscade attacked 
the castle, and carried it without great resistance. The signal agreed upai 
being made, the fugitives faced about, and pursued the inhabitants as far asf^ 
city, which surrendered a few days after.* i 

M. Valerius Levinus, as praetor, had Greece and Macedonia allotted to hk 
for his province. He was very sensible thatj in order to lessen the forces oi 
Philip, it would be absolutely necessary to bring over some of his allies, amor^ 
whom the iBtolians were the most powerful, from his interest. He therefore 
began by ^Minding, in private conferences, the disposition of the chiefs of die 
latter people ; and, afler having assured himself of them, he went to the gene- 
ral assembly.^ There, after expatiating on the flourishing state of the Romans, 
who proved it by their taking of Syracuse in Sicily, and Capua in Italy, be 
extolled the great generosity with which the Romans behaved toward their 
allies, and their constant fidelity. He added, that the iEtolians might expect 
to meet so much the better treatment from the Romans, as they would be the 
firat people in that part of the world who should have concluded an nUiance 
with. them. That Philip and the Macedonians were dangerous neighbours^ 
whose power would, in all probability, be of the most fatal consequence to Ibem 
That the Romans had already humbled their pride ; and would oblige them, 
not only to give up such fortresses as they had taken from the iEtolians, but 
even gave them cause to fear for their own countries : That with regard to the 
Aqarnanians, who had broken with the iEtolians, the Romans wouldlbrce thena 
to return to their alliance, on the same couditions which had been prescribed tg 
them, when they were admitted into it ; or, in case of their refusal, would make 
them submit to the iBtolians by force of arms.j 

Scopas, who was at that time chief raaffistrate of the -^Aolian state, and Do 
rimachus, who of all the citizens had the greatest influence and authority 
strongly enforced the arguments and promises of the praetor, and said many 
more advantageous things of the grandeur and power of the Romans, because 
they were not obliged to speak as modestly on those topics as Valerius Levii 
nus ; and the people would be more inclined to believe them than a foreigner! 
who spoke for the interests of his country. The circumstance which affecte(i 
them most, was the hope of their possess«'jg themselves of Acamania. Accorti 
«igly» the treaty was concluded between the Romans and the iEtolians. Th< 
people of EUs,of Lacedaemonia, Attalus king of Pergamus, Pleuralus kin.^ oi 
Thrace, and Scerdiledes of Illyria, were lefl at liberty to accede to this treatj'i 
on the same conditions, if they thought proper. The conditions were, " tb'al 
the iBtolians should declare war as soon as possible against Philip ; that thj 
Romans should furnish them, at least, twenty-five galleys, quinqueremes, or oi 
' i ' — __ --— _ , 
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five benches of oars ; tbat sudi cities as should be tskenr irom Atheia, as fsnr si 
^ the island of Corcyra, should be possessed by the ^tolians, and all the spoils 
and captives by (he Romans ; that the Romans should aid the iCtoIians in mak- 
ing^ themselves masters of Acaruania ; that the Ji^tofians should not be allowed 
lo conclude a peace with Philip, but upon condition that he should be obliged 
to withdraw his troops out of tne territories of the Romans, and those of their 
allies ; nor the Romans with Philip, but on the same terms.'' Immediately 
nostilities commenced. Philip was dispossessed of some cities, ader whidi 
Levinus retired to Corcyra ; fully persuaded that the king had so much bust 
ness and so many enemies upon his hands, tliat he would have no time to think 
of Italy or Hannibal. 

Philip was now in winter quarters at Pella, when advice wa^ brought him oi 
the new treaty of the ^tolians. To. be the sooner able to march out against 
them, he endeavoured to settle the affairs of Macedonia, and to secure it from 
any invasions of ils neighbours. Scopas, on the other side, made preparations 
for carnriqgon the war against the Acarnanians, who, though they saw it would 
be absofutely impossible for them to oppose, at one and the same time, two such 
powerful states as the ^tolians and Romans, yet took up arms out of despair^ 
rather than from piudential motives, and rer.olved to sell their lives as dear as 
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i:i possible. Accordingly, they sent into Epirus, which lay veiy near them, theix 
wives, children, and the olci men who v/ere upwards of sixty, and those who 
ei: remained, from the age of fifteen to sixty, engaged themselves by oath never to 
'X return except victorious ; uttered the most oreadful imprecations against such 
J among them as should break their oaths ; and only desired the Epirots to bury, 
in the same grave, all who should fall in the battle, with the following inscrip* 
lion over them : ^\Here lie the Acarnanians^ whofoughtfor their country^ against 
tJte violence and injustice of (he ^tolians,^* Full oT^courage they set out di- 
p U rectly, and advanced lo meet the enemy to the very frontiers of their countiy. 
1 \i Their great resolution and bravery terrified the iEtolians, who alf o received 
rr: advice that Philia was already upon his march, to the aid of his allies. Upon 
; this they returned home, and Philip did the same. 

In the very beginning of the spring, Levmus besieged Anticyra, a city of 

^ Achaia, in Phocis, which surrendered a short time afler. He gave this city to 

.' the ^tolians, keeping only the plunder for himself. Here news was brought 

' -him that he had been nominated consul in his absence, and that P. Sulpitiua 

• vvas coming to succeed him as praetor. 

In the treaty concluded between the Romans and iBtolians. several other 
fi powers had been invited to accede to it ; and we find that Attains, Pleuratus, 
• :-:: and Scerdiledes, accepted the inv^atioiL The Mtoliajns exhorted the Spartans 
: / to imitate those princes. Chleiieas, titeir representative, or deputy, put the 
;^j:: Lac^aemonians in mind of all the evils which the Macedonians bad brougbl 
upon them : the design thev had always harboured, and still entertained, of 
g.iN enslaving al' Greece ; particularly the sacrilegious impiety of Philip, in plun- 
j 5 dering a temt)le in the city of Thermae, and his horrid treachery and cruelty 
.3 i i to the Messenians. He added, that they had no reason to be under any appre- 
1,1)^ heasions from the Achaeans, who, a^'ter all the losses they had sustained in the 
,^,:l last camparign, would think it a great happiness to be able to defend their own 
^:f{ countiy ; that with respect to Philip, when he should find the i£<tolians invade 
.j,af' him by land, and the Romans and Attalus b^ sea, he would not think of cany- 
^ },;!! ing his arms into Greece. He concluded with desiring the LacedaeoMxiiaos to 
[r^ persist in their alliance with ^tolia, or at least to remain neutral.* 
^\^ Lysiscus, the representative of the Acarnanians, spoke^next, and declaimed 
a,^;it immediately in &vour of the Macedonians. He expatiated on the services which 
gjf Philip, and afterwards Alexander the Great, had done Greece, by invadii^g 
. y. and niming the Persians, its most ancient and most cruel enemies. He p\x* die 
'^j Lacedaemonians in mind of the gentleness and clemency with which Ant^onoe 
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fctd tveatod (hem, when lie took SpaHa He insisted, that it virould be %no 
nimous, as well as dang;erous, to sutot barbarians, for so be called the Romans . 
to enter Greece. He said, that it was worthy of (be Spartan wisdom, to fore 
see fifom far the storm already gathering^ in the west - ana which would certainly 
break, first upon Macedonia, and afterwards all Greece, whom it would involve 
in ruin. ** From what motive did your ancestors," continued he, " throw into a 
well the man who came, in the name of Xerxes, to invite them to submit them 
•elves to, and join with that monarch ? Wherefore did Leonidas your king* 
with his three nundred Spartans, brave and defy death? Was it not merely to 
defend the common liberties of Greece ? And now you are advised to give them 
up to other barbarians, who, the more moderate thev appear, are so much the 
move dangerous. As to the ^tolians,'* said he, '* if it be possible for them to 
stoop so low, ther may dishonour themselves by so shameful a prevarication ; 
this, indeed, would be natural for them to do, as tbey are utter strangers to gjory, 
and affectea with nothii^ but sordid views of interest. But as to you, O Spar 
tans, who are bom defenders of the liberty and honour of Greece, you will sus- 
tain that glorious title to the end." 

The fir^gpnent of Polybius, where these two speeches are repeated, gnoes no 
fiuther ; ami does not inform us what was the result of them. The sequel of 
fbit history, however, shows that Sparta joined with the ^tolians, and entered 
into the general treaty. It was at that time divided into two factions, whose in- 
trigues wd disputes, being carried to the utmost hei^t, oc^sioned great dis- 
turbances in the city. One faction was warm for Philip, and the other declared 
openly against him, which latter jprevailed. We find it was headed by Ma- 
ciianidas, who, taking advantage or the feuds which infested the commonwealth, 
seized upon the government, and made himself tyrant of his countiy. 

P. Sulpitius ami king Attalus being arrived with their fleet to succour the 
JEtolians, the latter were flushed with the most san|[uine hopes, and the oppo- 
site party filled with terror ; especially as Machanidas, the tyrant of Sparta, 
was already invading the territories of the Achseans, whose near ne^hbour he 
was. Immediately the latter people and their allies sent a deputation to king 
Philip, and solicited him to come into Greece to defend ana support Aem, 
Philip lost no time. The iBtolians, under Pyrrhus, who that year had been 
appointed their general, in conjunction with king Attalus, advanced to meet bim 
as tar as Lamia, a city of Thessaljr in Phthiotis. Pynrhus had been joined by 
the troops which Attaius and Sulpitius had sent him. Philip defeated him tvirice ; 
and the iStolians were forced to shut themselves up in Lamia, when Philip re- 
tired to Pbalara, a city of Thessaly, with his army.* 

Durine his stay there, ambassadors came from rtolemy king of Egypt, from 
the Rhodians, the Athenians, and the inhabitants of Ohio ; all with instructions 
to use their utmost endeavours for re-establishing a lasting peace between Philip 
and the j^tolians. It was not so much firom good willior the latter, as from 
the uneasiness they were under in seeing Philip engage so strenuously in the 
affairs of Greece, which might render him more powerhil than suited their in 
terests. For his conquests over the iBtolians and their confederates paved the 
way for his sut^ecting all Greece, to which bis predecessors had always aspired ; 
and even gave him access to those cities, out of Egypt, which Ptolemy pos- 
sessed. Ailip. however, suspended the debates on the peace, till the next as- 
sembly of the Achaeans ; and in the mean time granted the ^tolians a truce 
fca thirty days. In tibe assembly the iEtolians made such very unreasonable 
proposals, as took away all hopes of an accommodation. Philip, offended that 
the vanquished should take upon them to prescribe laws to him, declared, 
that at his coming into the assembly, be had not depended in any manner on 
fbe justice and sincerity of the ^tolians ; hue that he was very glad to goi>> 
vtnce his allies that he himself was sincerely desirous of peace, and that the 
iKtolians were the only people who opposed it. Me set out firom thence, aftev 
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iMftefeft fwf Aouiand (tf his troofw to defend the AdiMni^aod went to Ar- 
gdSy imre tbe Nemean j^ames were about to be exhibited, the splendour of 
which he was desirous ofaugmenting by bis presence. 

While he was eng^a^ed in solemnizing these games, Sulpitius having set out 
from Naupactum, and landed between Sictyon and Corinth, laid wast^ ail the 
open country. Philii> upon this newi left the ^ames, marched with speed aga inst 
the enemTy and meeting them laden with spoils, put them to flight, and pursued 
them to their ships. Bein^ returned to the games, he was received with uni- 
versal applause ; and particularly, becau^ he had laid down his diadem and 
robes of state, and mingled indiscriminately with the rest of the spectators ; a 
rery pleasing as well as soothing sight to the inhabitants of free cities. But as 
nis unaiSectea and popular behaviour had gained him^ the love of all, so his enor- 
mous ttcesses soon made him odious. It was now his custom to go at night into 
people's houses in a plebeian dress, and there practise every kind of licentious- 
ness. It was not safe f<Mr fathers and husbands to oppose him on these occasions, 
for fear of bein^ murdered. 

Some days aiter the solemnization of the games, Philip, with the Achaeans, 
whose captain-general was Cy^ciiadus, having crossed tbe river of Larissa^d- 
vanced as far as the city of Elis, which had received an iEtolian garrison. The 
first day he laid waste the neighbouring lands ; he afterwards drew near the city, 
in Older of battle, and caused some bodies of horse to advance to the gates to 
force the iBtolians to make a sally. They accordingly came out, but Philip 
was greatly surprised to find some Koman soldiers among them. Sulpitius hav- 
ing left Naupactum with fifteen gallj^s, and landed four thousand men, had en- 
tered the city of Elis in the night. The fight was very bloody^ Demophantes. 
general of the cavaliy of Elis, seein? Philopoemen, who commanded that of 
ue Achaeans, advanced from the ranks, and spurred toward him with great im- 
petuosity. The latter waited for him with (he utmost resolution ; and, prevent- 
ing his blow, laid him dead, with a thrust of his pike, at his horse's feet. De« 
mophantes having thus fallen, his cavalry fled. I mentioned Philopoemen before, 
ana shall have occasion to speak more particularly of him hereafter. On the 
other side, the infantry of Elis had fought with advantage. The king now per- 
ceiving that his troops began to give way, spurred his horse into tbe midst of 
the Roman foot. ' Ilis horse beii^ wounded with a javelin, threw him. It was 
then the battle grew furious, both sides makii^ extraordinary efforts : the Ro- 
mans to take rnilip prisoner, and the Macedonians to save him. The king 
signalized his courage on this occasion, having been obliged to fight a long time on 
foot io the midst of the cavalry, and a great slaughter was made in this engage- 
ment. At last, bein^ carried off by his soldiers, and remounted on another horse , 
he retwed. The king encamped about five miles from that place ; and the next 
dajT, havii^ attacked a castle, into which a great number of peasants, with all 
their flocks had retired, he took iota thousand prisoners, and twenty thousand 
head of cattle of all sorts ; an advantage which might console him for the affront 
he had lately received at Elis.* 

That instant, advice was brought him that the barbarians had made an incur- 
sion into Macedonia ; upon whi'rn he immediately set out, to defend his country, 
havii^ left with the allies a detachment from his army of two thousand five hun- 
dred men. Sulpitius retired with his fleet to ^gina, where he joined king At« 
taluSyaod passed the winter. Some time after, the Achaeans gave tbe ^tolians 
and the people of Elis battle near Messe;:o, in which they had the advantagre. 

SECTION y. — ^EnUCATIOW A!fD GREAT QUALITIES OP PHILOPOCMEfr. 

pHfLOPiKiiEN, of whom frequent mention will be made hereafter, was oi Mc- 
galopolts.a city of Arcadia in Peloponnesus. He was nobly educated by Cas- 
sanaer of jMantinea, who, after his father^s death, out of gratitude for the im- 
poftaot services he had received from him, undertOi.'k to oe guardian and go- 
vernor to bis son Philop(emen.t 
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BeiQff oome to 7«an of ditcfetico, he was pot utider tbe care of 
mufl ana Demophanes, citizens of Megalopdis, who had been scholar? to 
cesilaus, founder of the new academjr. The scope of philosophy in those diayt 
was, to prompt mankind to serve their couutiy ; and, by its precepts, to enable 
them to ^vcm republics, and transact the greatest afiairs of state. Tbis vraa 
the inestimable advantag^e th$ two philosophers in question procured Philopce- 
men, and rendered him the common blessing of Greece. And indeed, as it is 
said that mothers love those children best which thej bring f(Nrth when advanced 
in years, Greece, as having eiven birth to Pbilofxemen in old affe, and after so 
many illustrious personages, nad a singular affection for, and took a pleasure in 
enlaiving his power, in proportion as^his fame increased* He was called ^* the 
last of the Gijseks," as Brutus was afterwards called ** the last of the Romans ;'* 
undoubtedly to imply, that Greece, after Philopcemen, had produced no gvea^ 
man worthy of her ancient gloiy. 

Having formed himself upon the model of Epaminondas, he copied admira- 
bly his prudence in debating and revolving upon affairs ; his activity and bold- 
ness in eiecuting ; and his perfect disinterestedness ; but as to his gentleness, 
patienue and moaeration, with regard to the feuds and divisions which usaalfy- 
oreak out in a state, these he could never imitate. A certain spirit of content 
tion, which resulted naturally from his headstrong and fieiy temper, had quali- 
fied him better for the military than political virtues. 

. And indeed, from his infancy, the only class of people he loved was soldiers ; 
and he took a delight only in such exercises as were necessary to qualify him 
for the profession of arms ; such as fighting in armour, riding, and throwW the 
javelin. And as he seemed, by his muscles and stature, to be very well macfe for 
wrestling, and some particular friends advising him to apply himself to it, he 
asked them, whether his exercise of the athletae contributed to the making a 
man the better soldier ? His friends could not help answering, that the \\k of 
the athletffi, who were obliged to observe a fixed and regular regimen, to eat a 
certain food, and that always at stated hours, and to devote a certain number ot 
hours to sleep, in order to preserve their robustness, in which the greatest part 
of tbeir merit consisted, differed entirely from that of soldiers, wm> frequentfy 
are obliged to submit to hunger and thirst, cold and heat ; and have notaJwavs 
hxed hours either for eating or sleeping. From thenceforth he conceived the 
highest contempt for the athletic exeroises ; looking upon them as of no service 
to the public, and considering them, from that instant, as unworthy a man ol 
s^iy elevation of soul, happiness of talents, or love for his country. 

The moment he quitted his governors and masters, he entered amon^ the 
troops which the city of Megalapolis sent to make incursions into Laconia, m 
order to plunder and bring cS from thence cattle and slaves. And in all these 
inroads, he was ever the first that marched out, and the last who came in. 

During the intervals in which there were no troops in the field, he used to 
employ his leisure in hunting, to make himself robust and nimble ; or to spend 
his hours in throwing up and cultivating the ground, having* a fine estate, three 
miles from the city, wnither he used to retire veiy frequently after dinner or 
supper. At night ne would throw himself ou a bed of^ straw, like one of his 
slaves, and sleep so till next day. The next morning by daybreak, he used 
to go with his vine-dressers, and work in the vineyara, or follow the plough 
with his peasants. After this, it was his custom to return to the city, and em- 
ploy himself in public affairs with his friends and the magistrates. 

Whatever he got in wars, he expended either in horses and arms, or employed 
it in ransoming the citizens who had been taken prisoners. He endeavoured to 
mcrease his estate, hj improving his lands, which of all profits is the most law* 
ful ; and was not satisfied with barely visiting it now and then, and merely for 
diversion sake, but devoted his whole care to it ; i)ersuaded that nothing is more 
worthy of a man of probity and honour, than to improve his own fortune, pro* 
Tided he does not injure that of his neighbour. 

I must entreat my readers, in order to enable them to fcnrm a right judgment 

* Fhikypoamen, to convey themselves in imagination, back to the ages I am 
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^mkiQK o(» and to call to mind wHh what indastrf all well-governed nations. 
as Hebrews^ Persians, Greeks, and liomans, applied themselves to the tilling ot 
land and manua] labour; and the high esteem in which such exercises wereliad 
in those ages. It is universally known that the Romans, after having gained 
signal victories, and alighted from the triumphal car, crowned with laurels and 
glory, returned immediately to their farms, whence they had been elected to 
command armies ; and went to guide the plough and oxen, with the same hands 
which had just before van<^uished and defeated their enemies. According to 
our customs an<i way of thinking, the exercises above mentioned are very lotv 
and contemptible ; but it is a pity they should be thought so. Luxury, by 
corrupting our manners, has vitiated ou/ judgments. It makes us consider 
as great and valuable, what really in itself deserves nothing but contempt : and 
it affixes, on the contrary, an idea of contempt and meanness, to things of solfd 
beauty and real greatness. 

PhilopcEmen was very fond of intercoui«e with philosophers, and read then* 
1%'orks with the greatest satisfaction ; he; however, aid not read them all without 
distinction, but such only as could contribute to his improvement in virtue. Of 
all the great ideas in Homer, he sought and retained such only as exalt the 
courage, and excite to great exploits ; and that poet abounds with ^deas of this 
kind« no writer having ever pamted valour in such strong and lively colours. 
But the other works in which Philopo&men delighted nH>st, were those of Evan- 
gejus, called the Tactics, that is, the art of drawing up troops in order of battle, 
and the histories of Alexander the Great ; for it was his opinion, that words 
should always be made relative to actions^ and tlieoiy to practice ; having very 
little regard for those books that are written merely to satisfy a vain curiosity^ 
or fumisn a rapid and transient amusement. 

After he had read the precepts and rules of the Tactics, he did not va.ue the 
demonstrations of them in plans drawn upon paper, but used to raakie the ap- 
plication on the spot, in the seJireral places he came to : for in his marches, he 
used to observe exactly the position of the hills as well as valleys ; all the ir- 
regularities of the ground ; the several different forms and figures, battalions 
and squadrons are obliged to take by rivulets, floods, and defiles in their way, 
which oblige them to close or extend themselves ; and after having reflected 
seriously on these particulars, he would discourse on them with those in his 
company. 

He was in his thirtieth year when Cleoraenes, king of Sparta, attacked Me 

Salopolis. ' We have seen what courage and greatness of soul he displayed on 
lat occask>n. He signalized himself no less, some months after, in the battle 
of Selasia, where Antigonus gained a famous victory over the same^leomenes. 
That king of Macedois charmed with such exalted merit, to which he himself 
had been witness, made him very advantageous offers, to attach him to his ser- 
vice. So g^eat, hwvever, was his love for his country, that he refused tiiem ; 
not to mention that he had naturally an aversion to a court life, which not only 
requires great subjection in the man who devotes himself to it, but deprives 
aim of his liberty. But, as it was impossible for him to pass hi<( life in indolence 
and inaction, he went into Crete, which was engaged m war, to improve him- 
self in the art of war. Crete served him as an excellent school ; so that he 
made great progress in it, and acquired a perfect knowledge in that science. 
He there found men of a very warlike disposition, expert in combats of every 
kind, extrenoely temperate, and inured to most severe discipline. 

After having served for some time in the troops of that island, he returned 
among the Acbsans,who had heard such great things of him, that immediately 
upon his arrival he was appointed general of the horse. The first thing he dij 
was to inauire into the state of his forces, among whom he did not find the least 
order or discipline. But he could neither dissemble nor suffer such a degene- 
racy. He himself, therefore, went from city to city, exhorting particdarTy all 
the young men, inspiring them with sentiments of lionour, animating them with 
piojftitfti^ wwitara, «ia soinetHaeg employing severity «id puidsSinent wbr 
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be femid dien rebellioos amf ungovernable. He exercised and reviewed fhem 
often ; or made tbero engage in tournaments, on such spots as would admit of 
the gieatest numl)er of spectators. B7 this practice be soon made all his sol- 
diers so robust, expert, and courageous, and at the same time so ready and nim- 
ble, that the several evolutions ami motions, to the right, to the leA, or frono the 
top to the bottom, either of all the squadrons together, or of each trooper singly 
were performed with so much skill and ease, that a spectator would almost have 
concluded, that this cavaliy, like one individual bodj, moved itself spontane- 
ous! j, at the impression of one and the same will. 

In the battle (ought near the city of Elis, the last we mentioned, and m which 
he commanded the horse, he gained great honour ; and it was said universally, 
tba* he was not inferior to any of the private soldiers, with regard to the strehgib 
and aidour of his attacks ; nor showea less wisdom and prudence than the olc&st 
and most experienced generals ; and that therefore he was equally capable ei- 
ther of fighting or commanding. 

Aratus, indeed, was the first who raised the Achaean league to the exalted 
pitch of gloiy and power it attained. Till he rose, they were weak and greatly 
despised, because divided,. and every city among tnem was studious of nothhig 
but its private interest. But Aratus made them formidable by uniting and ally- 
ing them together; and his design was to form one body and one power o( a\\ 
Peloponnesus, which, by this union, would have become invincible. The success 
of hiS enterprises was not owing so much to his courage and intrepidity, as to his 
prudence, address, affability, l^nevolence, and, viiiicn was considered as a de- 
fect in his politics, to the friendship he contracted with foreign princes, and 
which indeed subjected his state to them. But the instant Philopoemen assumed 
the reigns of government, and as he was a great captain, and had come off vic" 
torious in all his former battles, he roused the courage of the Achseaus ; and 
finding they were able to make head alone against their enemies, he obliged 
them to shake off the yoke of foreign powers. 

He made a great number of improvements in the discipline of the Achsean 
troops, and changed the manner ot their exercise, and their arms, which had a 

Seat many defects. He obliged them to use large and ponderous shields ; gave 
em strong lancets, helmets, and armour for the breast and .thigh ; and thereby 
accustomed them to fight vierorously and gain ground, instead of hovering and 
flying about like light-armea troops, who rather skirmish than fight in line of 
battle. 

He afterwards endeavoured at another improvement, which was much more 
difficult as well as more important in one sense ; and this was to curb and restrain 
their luxury, and excessive profusion and expense. I say, to restrain ; imagin- 
mg that it would not be possible for him to eradicate their violent fondness for 
dress and outward ornaments. He began by substituting a different object in 
their place, by inspiring them with a love for another kind of munificence, viz. 
to distinguish themselves by their horses, their arms, and other things relating 
to war. This ardour had an effect even on their women, who now spent their 
whole time in working for their husbands or children. The only tnings now 
seen in their hands were helmets, which they adorned with plumes of feathers 
tinged with the brightest dyes ; coats of mail for horsemen, and cloaks for the 
soldiers, all which tney embroidered. The bare sight of these habits inflamed 
their courage^ breathed in them a strong desire to defy the greatest dangers, 
and a kind of impatience to fly in quest of glory. Pomp, in all other things 
which attract the eye, says Plutarch, inevitably induces luxuiy, and inspires all 
those who take a pleasure in gazing upon it, with a secret effeminacy and in-- 
dolence ; the senses, enchanted and (IsizzJed by these deceitful charms, ccnispir* 
ing to seduce the mind itself, and to enervate it b^ their soft insinuations ; buty 
on the contrary, that magnificence, whose ol}JectJaaaaB\fli?i5?A?5/PAaore' 

Thioicemen is not the o^y^^^C^ ^"^^^^^ ""^ ^^" ^^^""^'P-" 
Uivb Obgj^eSt t)^ JJmWp W» n44a^enable thei«^>* xiaur,-4^^WM„.*<-,»»j^. .. 
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llaoiis 00 iPj otber occuion, was penuaded that the richness and splendour of 
t^ annour and weapons which soldiers have always in their hands, or on their 
hodies,.exalt the courage of men who are naturally brave and ambitious; and 
engage such as are of a covetous temper to exert themselves th* more in fight, 
in oraer to defend their arms, which tney look upon as a precioos and honour- 
able profession. The author in question tells us, that the circumstance which 
gained Sertorius the aflection of the Spaniards, was his bestowing on them, with 
a very liberal hand, gold and silver to adoni their helmets, and enrich their shields* 
This was also ihe opinion of Caesar,* who always gave his soldiers aims that 

flittered with gold atnd silver ; and this he did not only ibr pomp and splendour, 
ut that they might act with greater courage in battle, for the defence of arms 
of so great a value.t 

I must not omit observing, that generak, no less renowned than those we have 
mentioned* differed in opinion from them. Mithridates, taught by his misfor* 
tunes, the little advantage which splendour b to an army, would not allow such 
arms as were j^ilded ana enriched with precious stones; and began to consider 
them as the nches of the conaueror, and not the strength of those who wore 
them.t Papirius, the famous aictator, who, by defeating the Samnites, repaid 
the affront which the Romans had received at the Furcae Caudtme, said to his 
troops, that it was proper for a soldier to appear with a rough and stem aspect; 
that ornaments of gold and silver ill became him ; and that steel and bravery 
ouffht to form his gloiy and pride. And indeed, adds he, gold and silver are 
ramer spoils than arms. These ornaments dazzle the eye before iie battle ; 
but make a most hideous appearance in the midst of blood and slaughter. The 
soldier's ornament is his valour; the rest is always consequential of victoiy. 
A rich enemy fells a prey to the conqueror, however poor he may be.§ It is 
well known that Alexander the Great entertained the same idea of the nchness 
and magnificence of the arms of the Persians.|| 

In this diversity of opinion, it does not become me to pronounce, which of 
those g^at men was the roost correct in his ideas. However this may bel we 
cannot but admire the judgment of Philopcemen, who. seeine luxuiy prevalent 
and established in his country, did not think it adviseable to banish it entirely, 
but contented himself with directing it to an object more laudable in itself, and 
more worthy of brave men. 

After Phiiopoemen had accustomed the young men to make their splendour 
consist in that of their arms, he himself exercised and formed them very care* 
fully in b\\ the parts of military discipline. On the othf^r side, the youths were 
yery attentive to the instructions he gave them concerning military evjiutions ; 
whence there arose a kind of emulation amoi^ them, which should execute them 
with the g^atest ease and diligence. They were greatly pleased with the man* 
ner of drawing up in order of battle, which he taught them ; because they con* 
ceived, that where the ranks were so very close, they would be the more dif* 
ficult to break ; and their arms, though much more ponderous than before, felt 
much lighter, because (hey took greater delight in carrying them, from their 
splendour and beauty: and for this reason they panted to try them, and to see 
them embrued in the blood of their enemies. 

It must be confessed, that Philopoemen, in whatever li?ht we view him was 
a great captain, and a noble pattern for the imitation of all who embrace a mill- 
tary life, i cannot too strongl]^ exhort youn^ officers to study diligently so perfect 
a model, and to imitate him in all those thmgs in which he is imitable by ibea^ 



* Habcbft tam caltoi militei,tit wgento et auro politii amis oraaret, timul et a4 ipeciem. et quo ten* 
oioreg eorum in prselio eweat metu damoi.— Sueton. in Jol. Cssar. c. 67* ^^ 

t PluU io Brut p. 1001. J Ibid, in LucoIIo, p. «». 

^ If orridifm militem «aM dcb«r«, npn ecalatum aura aifentoijae, Md ferro et aA**"'*/'**"'*' v^l^^ 
Awi'^wivcriaaqoaniMrmceMe: niteuti^ ante rem, deCoirmia inter sajicninem ei.v«oera. virnitem esM 
Oraeg^.^ X ^^^. S ^-^.i-y^^ . •y*mliortemqaani^ia^pperU,rictoria.pr«miu»e»ae^ 

racy. He hiniselt, therefore, went iron. -no»«aiMi«u inaLat 

the young men, inspiring them with sentimf^**» ""•*■" *" ^ * 
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I^BCTIOff ▼!•— nPEDITIOV* OF PHILIP AND 8ULPITIDS. A OIORnSlOir OV 

POLYBIVS VTOV SIGNALS MADE BY FIRE. 

W£ have already said, that SuJpitius the procoosul, and king Attalus, had 
coDtimied in winter quarters at iEgina.* As soon as sprine appeared they ban 
quitted thein, and sahed to Leronos with their fleets, which together antiounteti 
to sixty galleys. Philip, on the other side, that be might be able to oppose the 
enemy either bv sea or iand, advanced toward I>emetrias, whither the ambas- 
sadors of the allies came from all parts, to imptwe his aid in the imminent 
danger to which they were exposed. Philip gave them a favourable leception ; 
and promised to fumbh them with such succours as the present juncture, and 
the necessity of their affairs, might require. He kept his promise, and sent 
bodies of soldiers into different places, to secure them fiom the attacks of the 
enemy. He repaired to Scotusa, and directed his trooos to march thither from 
Larissa, which lies very near it, and then returned to Demetrias. And in ordei 
to give seasonable succour to such of his allies as should be attacked, he fixed 
signals in Phocb, Eubosa, and in the little island of Peparethos ; and placed, 
m that part where he lay, on Tiseeum, a veiy loAy mountain of Thessaf>% men 
to observe them, that he might have speedy notice of the enemy's march, and 
of the places he might design to attack. I shall explain these signals hereafter. 

The proconsul and king Attalus advanced toward Euboea, and laid siege Iq 
Oraea, one of its chief cities. It was defended by two castles stroiu^ly fortified , 
and was able to bold out a long time ; but Plator, who commanded it undei 
Philip, surrendered treacherously to the besiegers. He had purposely made 
the signals too late, that Philip might not have an cHoportunihr of succourir^ 
it. But the same did not happen to Chalcis, which Sulpitius besieged imme- 
diately aAer the takira^ of Orsa. The signals were made very seasonably there , 
and the commander, oeaf and untractable to the offers of the proconsul, prepared 
for a vigorous defence. Sulpitius perceived that be had made an imprudent 
attempt, and was so wise as to desist immediately from it. The city was stror^l^ 
fortified in itself; and besides, situated on the Euripus, that famous strait, in 
which the sea does not ebb and flow seven times every day, at fixed and stated 
houi-s, as, says Livy, is commonly reported, but irregulaily, while the waves 
roll on all sides with such impetuosity, that they seem like torrents faJlin^ pre 
cipitately from the mountains ; so that ships can never ride there in safely .'\ 

Attalus besieffed Opuntus, a city situated not far from the seaside, amcn^ ihe 
Locrians, in Acniia. Philip advanced with incredible diligence to its aid/hav- 
ing marched upwards of sixty miles in one da^4 The city had been just taken 
before he arrived ; and he might have surprised Attalus, who was employed 
in plundering the place, had not the latter, the instant he heard of his appjroaeb, 
retired with great precipitation. However, Philip pursued him to the seaside 

Attalus having retired to Oraea, and received advice there, that Prusias king 
of Bithynia had entered his territories^ he returned toward Asia, and Sulpitius 
to the island of .£^ina. Philip, after having taken some small cities, and fhis- 
trated a prqject ot Machanidas, the Spartan tyrant, who designed to attack 
the people of EI is, who were employed in preparing for the solemnization of 
the Olympic games, repaired to the assembly of the Achsans, which was held 
at ^gium, where he expected to find the Carthaginian fleet, and to join it vi^ith 
his own ; but advice bein^ brought, that the ships of the Romans and king 
Attalus bad sailed away, his fleet also lefl. 

Philip was truly grieved to find, that though he employed the utmost dili- 
gence m all his projects, he always came too lateto put them in execution ; for 
tune, he would say, taking a pleasure in bereaving him of every opportunity, 

* A. M. 3797. Ant. J. 0. 207. Polyb. I. r. p. 61-3—614. Liv. I. xiriii. n. &— 8 
t Hand alia infesUor elassi statio est. Nam et venti ab utrtiisque tem: pnealtis monfibaf snbiti mc pra 
ceiloti se dejiGiUDt, et Iretum Ipvnm Euripi, non tepties die, sicut fama fert, temporibas ttatit reciprocate 
""^ <«inere, in modtioi renti, nunc hue, nunc itluc, vcrro mari, velut oioute prsclpiti devoluttM tonens r&ij ■ 
~*aiM0'ao«to, oeedie,qttiesBaw^ibivda,tQr.->^iv. - 

I So JUivy^ relates; which U ceHanly m pro^ijiov* day*t aiarek ibr-MMMftv^ ■ 
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and in Auilntiag'hll hU incursions and expeditions.* He, bovrever, ooneeakd 
his uneasiness ffom the assembly, and spoke with an air of confidence and re* 
solution. Having called the gods and men to witness, that he had never ne« 
glectedany opportunity of marcbinff out on all occasions, in quest of an enemy ; 
he added, that he did not know which side used the greatest despatch ; whether 
himself in flying to the aid of his a]lies,or his enemies in escaping his pursuits ; 
that this was a tacit confession that they thought themselves mferior to him in 
strength ; nevertheless, that he bopcd soon to gain so complete a victory ever 
them» as would evidently demonstrate bis superiority. This speech greatly 
encoura^d the allies. AUer having given the necessary orders, and made some 
expeditions of ix> great importance, he returned into Macedonia, to carry on 
the war against the Daidanians. 

DIGAESSION or POLYBHTS ON THE SIGNALS MADE BY FIRE. 

The subject which Polybius Intre treats, is sufficiently curious in itself, and 
besides bears so near a relation to the facts I am now relating, as to excuse my 
introducing a dieression, that will not be of great length, and which the reader 
may pass over if he finds it tedious. I shalfrepeat it almost literally as I iind 
it in Polybius. Livy,t in bis account of the particulars above related, and which 
he copied almost verbatim from Polybius, mentions the same signals made by 
fire ; but he only hints at them, becaa^, as they were not invented by the Ro- 
inans, consequently this was a subject which did not relate so immediately to 
the history he was wntii^. This artifice of the signals, which is a part oi the 
art of war, belongs properly to the history of the Greeks, and shows to how 
g^reat a perfection they bad carried all the parts of that noble art, the judicious 
reflections they had .formed in all things relative to it, and the astonishing prc« 
^ress they had made, in respect to the construction of machines of war, different 
kinds of armour, and militair signals.^ 

As the making of signals by fire, says Polybius, though of g^reat use in war, 
has hitherto not oeen treated with any accuracy, I believe it w ill not be proper 
to pass over tbem superficially, but to dwell a little upon that head, in order to 
give my readers a ro<»e perfect idea of it. 

It is a truth universally acknowledged, that opportunity is of ^pneat advanti^ge 
in all things, but especially in war. Now, among the several things which have 
been invented to enable men to seize it, nothing can be more conducive to that 
end than signals made by fire. Whether transactions have happened but a 
little before, or are then transacting, they may, by this method, be very easily 
made known, at places distant three or four days' journey from where they 
happened, and sometimes at a still greater distance ; and by this help, the ne 
cessary aids may be obtained in time. 

Formerly, this method of giving notice was of very little advantage, because 
of its too great simplicity. For, in order to make use of it, it was necessary 
that certain sisals should be agreed upon : and, as events are infinitely various: 
it was Impossible to communicate the greatest part of them by this method. 
As for instance, not to depart from the present historv, it was very easy to make 
known, at a distance, that a fleet bad arrived at Orxa, at Peparetbos, or at 
Chalcis ; because the parties whom it concerned had foreseen this, and accord- 
ingly had agreed upon such signals as might denote it. But an unexpected in- 
surrection, a treason, a horrid murder committed in a city, and such like acci-^ 
dents, as happen but too often, and which cannot be foreseen ; this kind of 
events, which require immediate consideration and remedy, cannot be signified 
by a beacon. For it is not possible to agree upon a signal for such events at 
it is impossible to foresee. 

* Pbilippus mcerebat et au^batur, cu.n ad onrniia ipse raptim isset, null! tamen se rei in tempore occur- 
risM ; et rapiestem omnia ex ocnlU elosisse celeritatem suain fortimam. — Liv. 

t Philippua, ut ad omne* ho^tium motus posset oecuirore, in Pbocidem atqoe EobcBam, et Peparethciai 
mitti, qui loca alta eli^reKnt, unde editi ignes apparerent ; ipse in Tismo (mops est in altitudinem logente^ 
caeumiois editt) specolam posuit. ut ifi^nibus procwl sublaAu. signum,iibi quid molirentur boste*. momr 
temporii acciperet— Liv 1. xxviii. n. 5. t P<Jyb. L x. p. 614^ 
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XoMA,* wfe wrote t trtttiae oo the dutief of a geoeiel, eedetfenred t« 
complete wbat was wanting^ on this occasioo ; but be was far from succeedicie 
io well as could have been wished, or as be himself had proposed, of which 
the reader maj now judge. 

Those, says he, who would give signals to one another, upon af&irs of in- 
portance, most first prepare two vessels of earth exac'ly equal in breadth and 
depth ; and they need be but four feet and a half deep, and a ibot and a half 
wide. They then must take pieces of cork, proportioned to the mouth of the 
vessels, but not quite so wide, tliat they may be let down with ease to die bot 
lorn of these vessels. They next &Xj la the middle of this coik, a stick, which 
must be of ec^ual size in both tbese vessels. This stick must be divided ex 
actly and dbtioctly by spaces of three inches each, in order that such events 
as generally happer * ' '" '* ^ '' 

these intervals toe 

K arched into the country. ^ ^ . 

ive arrived." On a third, *^ Infantry lightly armed." On a fourth, "Horse 
and ibou" On another, '* Ships." Then '' Provisions ;" and so on,tiU aii the 
events which may probably happen in the war that is carryiog on, see writteu 
down in these intervals. 

This being done, each of the two vessels must have a little tube or cock of 
equal size, to let out die water in equal proportion. Then the two vessels 
must be filled with water ; the pieces of cork, with their sticks thrust through 
them, must be laid upon them, and the cocks must be opened, ^ow it is iilam, 
that as these vessels are equal, the corks will sink, and the sticks descend lower 
m the vessels in proportion as they empty themselves. But to be more certain 
(ji this exactness, it will be proper to make the experiment first, and to ex- 
amine whether all things correspond and agree together, by a uniform execu- 
tion on both sides. 

When they are well assured of this, the two vessels must be carried to the 
two places where the signals are to be made and observed ; water is poured in, 
and the corks and sticks are put in the vessels. In proporticxi as any of the 
events which are written on the sticks shall happen, a torch, or other lighty is 
raised, which must be held aloA, till such time as another is raised by (he party 
to whom it is directed. This first signal is only to give notice that iioth parties 
are ready and attentive. Then the torch or other light must be taken away, 
and the cocks set open. When the interval, that is, that part of the stick where 
the event of which notice is to be given is written, shall be fallen to a level 
with the vessek, then the man who gives the si^l lifts up the torch ; and on 
the other side, the correspondent signal-maker immediately tmrns the cock of 
h>s vessel, and looks at what is written on that part of the stick which touches 
the mouth of the vessel ; on which occasion, if eveiy thing has been executed 
exactly and e<}ually on both sides, both will read the same thing. 

Although this method differs from that which was practised in early ages, m 
which men agreed only upon a single signal, which was to denote the event the 
other party desired to be informed of, and which had been agreed upon, yet it 
was too vague and indeterminate. For it is impossible to foresee all the accidents 
that may happen in a war ; and though they could be foreseen, there couid be 
no possibility of writing them all on a piece of stick. Besides, when any un- 
expected accident should happen, how could notice be given of it according to 
Ibis method ? To this I may add, that the inscription on the stick is no ways 
exact and circumstantial. We are not told how many horse and foot aro come ; 
what part of the country they are in ; how many ships are arrived ; lot the 
quantity of provisions we have. For, before these several particulars could be 

*■ JEneat was eotemporaiy with Aristotle. He wrote m treatise on the art of war. Ciueas, one of tlj« 
'•nnsellon of P3mfaus, mmde an eirndg^eDt of it PTrrfaus also wrote en th* same subiect — ^%Llian. TacL 
eep. 1. Cieera mentions the two lakt in one of bis epistles. ** Summum me ducem liters uias reddideriiik* 
Piano nesciebam te tarn peritom esM rei militarii. PjtR'U te libroset Cioes rUeo lectitasse.** — JLib. is 
V. ad Papiv. Poetam. 
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written oti tlie stick, tbcy roust hare been f(yrcseen, which was altogether im 
possible though roost essential ; and how can succours be sent, when it is not 
Known how many enemies are to be opposed, or in what part of the countjy 
fhey are? How must a party either Confide in or doubt their own strength ? 
in a word, how will they know what to do, when they are not told how many 
ships, or what quantity of provisions, are come from the enemy ? 

The last method was invented by Cleoxenes, which others ascribe to Demo- 
clitus ; but we have improved it, says Polybius, who continues the sole speaker 
upon this head. This fixes every circumstance, and enables us to give notice 
of whatever happens. The only thing required is great care and exactness. 
This method is as follows : 

The twenty-four letters of the alphabet must.bc taken and divided into five 
parts ; and these must be fixed on a board, from top to bottom, in their natural 
order, on five columns, five letters on each column, the last excepted, which 
is to have but four. 

The alphabet being disposed in this manner, the man who is to make the 
signal roust beein by showing two torches or lights ; and these he must hold 
alofl till the other party has also shown two lights. This first signal is only to 
show that both sides are ready, after which the lights must be removed. 

The object now is, to make the other party read, in this alphabet, the advices 
we want to acquaint them with. The person who gives the signal, must hold 
up torches to his left, to denote to the correspondent party, from which of the 
columns he must take letters, to write them down as they shall be pointed out 
to tiim ; so that, if it is the first column, he only holds up one torch ; if the 
second, he shows two ; and so on, and always to the left. He must do the same 
to the right hand, to point out to the person who receives the signal, which letter 
in the coluinn he must observe and write down. Both parties must agree upon 
this between them. 

These several things being fixed, and each of them got to his post, the man 
who gives the signal must have a geometrical instrument with two tubes, so that 
be may know by one of them, the right, and by the other, the left, of him who 
is to answer. The board must be set up near to this instrument ; and to tlic 
right and left a solid must be raised ten feet broad, and about the height of a 
man, ^t the torches, which shall be lifted up over it, may spread a strong* clear 
light, and that when they are to be lowered, they may be entirely hid behind 
tfaem. 

All things being thus disposed on each side, 1 will suppose, for instance, that 
advice is to be given, that '* one hundred Cretans, or Kretans, are gone over tc 
the enemy."^ First, he must make choice of such words as Will express what 
is here said in the fewest letters possible, as, " Cretans, or Kretans,* a hundred 
have deserted," which expresses the very same idea in much fewer letters. 

The first letter is a K, which is in the second column. Two torches must 
therefore be^ifted to the left, to inform the person who receives the signal, that 
he must look into the second column. He must then lift up five torches to the 
righv to denote that the letter sought foi is the fifth of the second column, that 
is^ a K. 

Afterwards, four torches must be held up to the left, to point out the P,t 
Which is in the fourth column ; then two to the right, to denote that this letter is 
the second of the fourth column. The same must be observed with respect to 
the Test of the letters. 

By this method, every event that comes to pass may be denoted in a fixed 
and determinate roarner. The reason why two sets ot lights are used, is, that 
creiT letter must be pointed out twice ; the first, to denote the column to which 
it beloi» ; and the second, to show its place in order in the columns pointed 
out. If the persons employed on these occasions observe the rules here laid 



^ Th« words Are dijiposed in this inaDoer in the GTi i eli. 
t This it the capital letter R in th« Greek to»»i r. 
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dowD, tl^y will giVe exact notioe ; but it mutt he practised a ioog tiDie>be&m 

ihey wilfbe veiy expert in the operation. 

This is what is proposed by Polybius, who, it is well known^ was a great sol- 
dier and politician, and for this reason his hints ought to be yaluedu, Tbey 
might be improved and put in practice on a great many occaaions. These sig=- 
iiaU were employed in a mountainous countiy. 

A pamphlet was lent ine, printed in 17G2, and entitled, " The art of making 
signals both by sea and land." The pamphlet was dedicated to the king^, by 
(he Sieur Marcel, commissioner of the navy at Aries. This author affirms that 
he communicatea several times, at the distance of two leagues, in as short a 
space of time as a man could write down and form exactly the letters contained 
in the advice he would communicate, an unexpected piece of news that occu- 
pied a page in writinff. 

1 cannot say what this new invention was, nor what success it met with : but, 
in my opinion, such discoveries as these ought not to be neglected. lo all ag«a 
and nations, men have been veiy desirous offinding out and employing methods 
ibr receiving or Qommunicating speedy advices ; and of these, sjgnals by &is 
are one of the principal. 

In the fabulous times, when the fiAy daughters of Danaus murdered aU theii 
husbands in one night, Hypermnestra excepted, who spared Lynceus, it is re- 
lated that both flyitig, and each having arrived at a place of safety, they in- 
formed one another of it by signals made by fire : and that thb circumstance 
gave rise to the festival of torcnes established in Argos.* 

Agamemnon, at his setting out to the Trojan expedition, bad promised Cly- 
temnestra, that the very day the city should be taken, he would give notice of 
the victoiy by fires kindled for that purpose. He kept his word, as appears 
from the tragedy of iEschylus, which takes its name from that prince ; where 
the female sentinel, appointed to watch that signal, declares she had spent many 
tedious nights in that uncomfortable post. 

We also find by the vfritings of Julius Caesar, that he himself used the same 
method.t 

Caesar gives us an account of another method in use among the Gauls. ^Vhen- 
ever any extraordinary event happened in their country, or they stood in need 
of immediate succours, they gave notice to one another by repeated ^outs, 
which were made from place to place ; so that the massacre of the Romans in 
Orleans, at sunrise, was known by eight or nine o'clock in the evening at Au- 
veigne, forty leagues from the other city. 

We are told of a much shorter method. It is pretended that the king of Per 
sia, when he carried the war into Greece, had posted sentinels at proper dis- 
tances, who commurjicated to one another, by their voices, such news as it was 
necessary to transmit to a great distance ; and that advice could be communi 
cated from Athens to Susa, upwards of one hundred and &[ij leagues, in forty- 
eight hours.{ - • # 

It is also related, that a Sidonian proposed to Alexander the Great, an infalli- 
ble method for establishing a speedy and safe communication between all the 
countries subject to him. He required but five days for givhig notice, from so 
great a distance as between his hereditary kingdom and his most remote con- 
(}uest in India : but the king, looking upon this offer as a mere chinnera, rejected 
it with contempt : he, however, soon repented it, and veiy justly, for the expe- 
riment might have been made with little trouble to himself.§ 

Pliny relates another method, which is not altogether improbable.|| Decimus 
Brutus defended the city of Modena, besieged oy Anthouy, who prevented his 

sending the least advice to the consuls, by drawing lines round the city, and lay-- 
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* Pauaan. I. ii. p. 130. 
t Cdcriter, at ante Cesar imperaverat, ignibus significattone facta, ex proximis castelUs eo eoacunua 
'^vs. Bell. Oall. 1. ii. . t Coel. Rbodif^. L srui. «. 8. 
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^ia^ netsio flie river. But Brutus employed pigeons, to Tvliose feet he Atttened 

letters, which arrived in safety wherever he thought proper to send them. Of 
what use, says Pliny, were Anthony*s entrenchments and sentinels to him ? Of 
what service were all the nets he spread, when the new courier took his route 
through the air?* 

Travellers relate, that to carry advices from Alexandria to Aleppo, when ships 
arrive in that harbour, they make use of pigeons which have youQg ones at 
Alepi^o. Letters, containing the advices to be communicated, are fastened about 
the pigeons' necks, or feet ; this being done, the pigeons take wing, soar to a 
great height, and fly to Aleppo, where the letters are taken from them. The 
same meUioa is used in many other places. 

DESCRIPTION OF THE INSTRUMENT EMPLOYED IN SIONILS MADE BT FIRE. 

Mr. Chevalier, mathematical professor in the royal college, a fellow member 
with me, and my particular friend, has been so good as to delineate, at my re* 
quest, the ^^re of the instrument mentioned by Polybius, and to add the fol- 
lowing explication of it. 

In this manner I conceive the idea I have of the instrument described by Po- 
lybius, for communicating advices at a great distance, by signak made by fire. 

A 6 is a beam about four or five feet long;, five or six inches broad, and two or 
three inches thick. At the extremities ofit are, well dovetailed, and fixed ex- 
actly perpendicular in the middle, two cross pieces of wood, C D, £ F, of equal 
breaotb and thickness with the beam, and three or four feet long. The sides of 
these cross pieces of timber must be exactly parallel, and their upper supei^ 
fices very smooth. In the middle of the surface of each of these pieces, a nght 
line must be drawn parallel to their sides ; and consequently these lines will be 
parallel to one another. At an inch and a half or two inches distance from 
these lines, and exactly In the middle of the length of each cross piece, there 
must be driven in, very strongly, and exactly perpendicular, an iron or bran 
screw, (2) whose upper part, which must be cviinorical, and five or six lines in 
diameter,! shall project seven or eight lines above the superfices of tnese croBk 
pieces. 

On these pieces must be placed two hollow tubes or cylinders, G H, I K, 
through which the observations are made. These tubes must be exactly cy- 
lindrical, and formed of some hard, solid metal, in order that they may not 
shrink or warp. They must be a fo6t longer than the cross piedes on which 
they are fixed, and thereby will extend six inches beyond it j at each end. These 
two tubes must be fixed on two plates of the same metal, in the middle of whose 
length shall be a small convexity, (3) of about an inch round. In the middle 
of tnis part (3) must be a hole exactly round, about half an inch in diameter ; 
so that applyingthe plates on which these tubes are fixed, upon the cross pieces 
of wood C D, £ F, this hole must be exactly filled by the projecting aud cy- 
lindrical part of the screw (S) which was fixed in it,Nand in such a manner as to 
prevent its play. The head of the screw may extend some lines beyond the 
superfices of the plates, and in such a manner as that those tubes may turn, with 
their plates, about these screws, in order to direct them on the boards or screens 
P, Q^ behind which the signals by fire are made, according to the different dis 
tances of the places where the sisals shall be. given. 

The tubes must be blacked within, in order that, when the eye is applied to 
one of their ends, it may not receive any reflected rays. Tnere must ^ also 
pe placed about the end, on the side of the observer, a perforated ring, the 
aperture of which must be three or four lines ; and place at the other end two 
breads, the one vertical and the other horizontal, crossing one another in the axis 
of the tube. 

In the middle of the beam A B, must be made a round hole, two mches ic 
diameter, in which must be fixed the foot L M N O P, which supports tile who 

* ^wkA valluai,et yigH obndio, a^ae etiam retis amne pnetexti profuere Aatoato, per caelum «uate qu-' ' 

t Twelfth part of am inch. 
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mtAlmtf and tomd which it turn od its axis. This machine may be ealleii 
a rule and sights, thoi|§;h it di£fers from that which is applied to circumferentors, 
theodolites, and even geometrical squares, which are used to draw maps, take 
pjans, and survey, kjt.; it answers the same puipoee, which is to direct toe sig^t. 

The person who makes the signal, and be who receives it, must have the 
similar instruments; otherwise, the man who receives the signal could not dis- 
tinguish whether the sij;nal8 made are to the right or left of him who makes 
them, which is a material circumstance, according to the method proposed by 
Pdkhius. 

The two boards at screens P ^ which are to denote the right or left side 
of the man who gives the signals, or to display or hide the fires, according to 
the circumstance of the observatkMi, ought to be greater or less, and nearer to 
or farther from one another, as the distance between die places where the sig 
oals must be ^tven and received is greater or less. 

In my descnption of the preceding machine, all I endeavoured was, to explain 
how the kleas of Polybius miglit be put into execution, in making signals by 
fire ; but I do not pretend to say, thai it is (^ use for giving sig^nals at a very 
great distance : for it is certain, that, however lai^e this machine be, sisals 
made by two^ three, fbur, and hve torches will not be seen at five, six, or more 
leagues distance, as he supposes. To make them visible at a greater distance 
•uch torches must not be made use of, as can be lifted up and down with the 
hand, but laige, wide-spreading fires, of whole loads of straw or wood ; and, 
consequently, boards or screens of a prodigious size must be employed, to bide 
or eclipse them. 

Telescopes were not known in the time of Polybius ; they were not disco- 
vered or improved till the last centuiy. Those instruments might have made 
tiie signals in question visible at a much greater distance than bare tubes could 
have done : but I still doubt, whether they could be employed to the use men- 
tioned by Polybius, at a greater distance than two or three leagues. However, 
I am of opinion, that a city besieged might communicate advice to an army 
•ent to succour it, or give notice how long it could hold out a siege, in order to 
taking proper measures ; and that, on the other side, the army sent to its aid 
might communicate its designs to the city besieged, especially by the assist- 
ance of telescopes. 

SKCTION YII.^ — FHILOPCEMEN GAINS A FAMOUS VICTORY NEAR MANTINEA, OVSR 

MACHANIDAS, TYRANT OF SPARTA. 

The Romans, wholly employed in the war with Hannibal, which they resolved 
to terminate, intermeddled ver^ little with that of the Greeks, and did not mo- 
lest them during the two following years.* 

In the first, Philopoemen was appointed captain-general of the Achseans. As 
foon as be was invested with this employment, which was the highest iu the 
state, he assembled his allies before be took the field, and exhorted them to 
second bis zeal with courage and warmth, and support with honour both their 
fame and his. He infiisleoT strongly on the care tney ought to take, not of the 
beauty and magnificence of their dress, which became women only, and those 
too of little merit ; but of the neatness and splendour of their arms, an object 
worthy of men intent upon their own glory, and the good of their countiy.f 

His speech was received with universal applause, insomuch that, at the break- 
ing up of the assembly, all those who were raagorficently dressed were pointed 
at ; so ^reat an influence have the words of an illustrious person, not only in 
diflsuadii^ men firom vice, but inclining them to virtue ; especially when his 
actions correspond with his words, for then it is scarcely possible to resist his 
exhortations. This was the character of Philopcemen. Plain in his dress, and 
frwal in his diet, he tocdc very little care of bis body. In conversation, he 
suimred patiently the ill temper of others, even when they used contemptuous 

• A. M. 3798. Ant J. C. 306. f Polyb. I. xi. p. 039-^1. 
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txpM^ksxm ; and^-ibr himMlf, be was sure never to give the least offmee to ai^ 
one. It was his study during^ his life, to speak nothing but the truth ; ana, 
indeed, the slightest expressions of his were heard wim respect, and imme- 
diately believed. He was not obliged to Employ a great many words to per* 
iuade, his conduct beii^ a rule of what eveiy body else oug^ht to do. 

The assembly being dismissed, eveiy body returned to their respective citiet. 
in the highest admiration of Phiiopoemen, whose words as well as actions had 
charmed them ; and fully persuaded, that as long as he should preside in die 
govenunent, it could not but flourish. He immediately visited the several 
cities, and gave the necessary orders in them. He assembled the people in 
every place, acquainted them with eveiy thipg that was necessary to be done, 
and raised troops. Af^er spendii^ near eight months in making the various 
preparations, he took the field. 

ttachanidas, tyrant of Lacedsmonia, was watching, at the head of a powerful 
army, for an opi>ortunity to subject aJl Peloponnesus. The moment advice 
was brought of his arrival in the territories of Mantinea, PhHopcemen prepared 
to give him battle.* 

The tyrant of Sparta set out upon his mardi at daybreak, at the head of the 
heavy-armed iufantrr, and posted to the right and left on the same line, hot a 
little more advanced, the light infantry, composed of foreigners : and bdiind 
them diariots laden with catapultae,! and darts to sustain tli^m. It appears by 
the sequel, that befwe him lay a ditch, running alotig part of the plain, beyond 
which nis troops extended at each end. 

At the same time Phiiopoemen marched bis army in three bodies out of the 
city. The first, consisting of Achaean horse, was posted on the right. The 
second, composed of heavy-armed foot, was in the centre, and advanced to the 
ditch. The third, ,composed of lUyrians, cuirassiers, foreigpers, light-armed 
troOTs, and some Tarentine horsej; were on the left, with Philopcemen at their 
head. 

The tiiRe (or beginning the battle approaching, and the enemy beiiie in view, 
that general, flying up ami down the ranks of tl^ infantry , encouraged his men 
in Aiw, but very strong expressions. Most of them were not heard ; but he was 
so dear to his soldiers, and they reposed such confidence in him, that they wanted 
no exhortations to fi^ht with incredible ardour. In a kind of transport they ani- 
mated their general, and pressed him to lead them on to battle. All he en- 
deavoured to make them understand was, that the time was come m which their 
enemies would be reduced to an ignominious captivity, and themselves restored 
to a glorious and immortal liberty. 

Machanidas marched his infantry in a column, as if he intended to begin the 
battle by charging the right wing : but when be was advanced to a proper dis* 
tance, he suddenly made nis infantry wheel about, in <Nrder that it mie^ht extend 
to his right, and make a front equal to the left of the Achsans ; and, to cover 
it, he caused all the chariots laden with catapultse to advance. Pbiiopoemea 
plainly saw that his design was to break bis infantry, by overwhelming it with 
darts and stones ; he, however, did not give him time for it, but caused the Ta- 
rentine horse to begin the battle with great vigour, on a spot where they had 
sufficient room to engage. Machanidas was forced to do the same, and to lead 
00 his Tarentines. The first chaige was very furious. The light-armed sol- 
diers advancing a little after to sustain them, in a moment the foreign troops 
were universally engaged on both sides ; and, as in this attack they fought man 
to nuin, the battle was a long time doubtful. At last the foreigners in the ty- 
rant ^s army had the advantage ; dieir ndmbers and dexterity, acquired by ex- 
perience, gave them the superiority. The Iliyrians and «uirassiers, who sus- 
tained the foreign soldiers in Philopoemen's army, could not withstand so fu- 
rious a charge. They were entirely broken, and fled with the utmost prec'pi- 
tation towara the city of Mantinea, about a mile from Ihe field of battle. 

* Poljb. 1. zL SBI-'-ttST Plut »n Plulop. p. 391. f J^aguM* to i^iMharge darUor ftones, f- 

% The Tarentine bonemen had eanh two hortes.^i'LiT. 1* >ii^T. n. 38. 
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PhnopoMDcin seemed now lost to til liopes. On this occasion, says Pohrbius 
appeared the truth of a niaxim, which cannot reasonably be oontesteu, that 
toe events of war are generally successful or unfortunate, only in proportion to 
the skill or ignorance of the ^enerab who command in tbeoK PhilopiBmeny 
so far from desponding at the ill success of the first chaige, or being in cohfu- 
sioo. was solely intent upon taking advantage of the errors which ttie enem^ 
might commit. Accordingly they were guilty of a great ohe, which indeed is 
but too frequent on these occasions, and for tbat reason cannot be too styoii|^|y 
guarded against. Machanidas, after the left wing was routed, instead of im- 
proving that advantage, by immediately charging with his infantry the centre 
of that <^ the enemy, ana taking it at the same time in flank with his victo- 
rious wing) and thereby terminating the whole afl&ir, suffered himself, like a 
young man^ to be hurried away by tne fire and impetuosity of his soldieis, and 
pjirsMd, without order or discipline, those who were flying ; as if, after having 
given way, fear would not have carried them to the gates of the city. 

PhilopODmen, who upon this defeat had retired to bis infantry in the centre, 
took the first cohorts, commanded them to wheel to the left, and at their head 
marched and seized the jiost which Machanidas had abandoned. By this 
movement be divided the centre of the enemy's infantry from his right wing. 
He then commanded these cohorts to remain in the post they had just seised, 
till further orders : and at the same time directed Polybius,* the Me^alipolitan, 
to rally all the Illyrian cuirassiers and foreigners, who, without quittiivg; their 
ranks, and flyiiu^ as the rest bad done, had drawn off to avoid the fury of the 
oomjueror ; and with these forces, (o post himself on the flank of the mfantiy 
in his centre, to check the enemy in their return from the pursuit. 

But the Lacedemonian infantry, elated with the first success of thehr wing, 
without waiting for the si|^l, advanced with their pikes lowered toward the 
AchiSans, as far as the bnnk of the ditch. When they came up to it, whether, 
4rom beineso near the enemy, they were ashamed not to goon, or th^t they die 
not regard the ditch, because it was dry, and bad no hedge ; and besides being 
no longer able to retire, because the advanced ranks were pushed forward by 
those m the rear, they rushed into ^e ditch at once. This was the decisive 
point of time, which rbilopcemen bad long waited, and thereupon he ordered 
the charge to be sounded. His troops, levelling their pikes, fell with dreadful 
shouts on the Lacedemonians. These, who at their descending into the ditch, 
had broken their ranks, no sooner saw the enemy above them, than they imme- 
diately fled ; great numbers of them were left in the ditch, having been killed, 
either by the Acheans or their own soldiers. 

To complete the glory of this action, the business now was to prevent the 
tyrant mim escaping the conqueror. This was Philopmmen's only object. 
Machanidas, on nis return, perceived that bis army fled ; when, being sensible 
of his error, he endeavoured, but in vain, to force his way through the Acheans. 
His troops, perceiving that the enemy were masters of the bridge which lay- 
over the ditch, were quite dispirited, and endeavoured to save themselves as 
*veli as they could. Machanidas himself, finding it impossible to pass the bridg-e, 
nurried along the side of the ditcb, in order to find a place for getting over it. 
Philopoenien knew him by his purple mantle, and the trappings of his horse 
10 that, after giving the necessary orders to his officers, be pas^ the ditch, in 
order to stop the tyrant. The latter, having found a part of the ditcb which 
might easily be crossed, spurred bis horse, and sprang forward in order to leap 
over. That very instant Philopcemen threw bis javelin at him, which laid him 
dead in the ditch. The tyrant's bead being struck off, and carried from rank 
to rank, gave new courage to the victorious Achsans. The^ pursued the fiigi- 
Uves, wim incredible ardour, as far as Tegea, entered the city with them, and 

^ Th« late tmulator of Poljbiui inisUikeft thit offi<ier/or our bUtoriAB, and hart iMrodaecf him <p«ale* 
wWek it aUierwiaa in ihm original. Pol/bim th« liistorian was not born at tbat tine, tt \m true. 
» that thit fanon bad the tame nama, and was a satire of the same cltjr, which mikes the ervt 
susabla 
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beii^ now masters oCtfaf ^e^s the veiy next day they eocaoiped on the banks 

of the Eurotas. 

The Achsans did not lose manjr men in this battle, but the Lacedseminians 
lost four thousand, without including; the prisoners, who were still more nume- 
rous. The baggage and arms were also taken by the Achaeans. 

The comjjuerors, struck with admiration at the conduct of their general, to 
whom the victory was entirely owipg, erected a brazen statue to him m the same 
attitude in which he had killed the tyrant ; which statue they afterwaids placed 
in the temple of Apollo, at Delphos. 

Polybius justly observes, that this signal victoiy inust not be ascribed either 
to chance or a concurrence of circumstances, but entirely to the abilities of 
t}ie general, who had foreseen and disposed all thii^ necessaiy for this great 
event. And, indeed, from tlie beginning, Pbilopoemen had covered himself 
with the ditch ; not to avoid coming to a battle, as some have imagined, but, says 
Folyblus, because, like a judicious man and a great soldier, he had reflected, 
that should Machanidas attempt to make his army pass the ditch, before he was 
aware of it, his troops would certainly be cut to pieces, and entirely defeated ; 
or if, being stopped oy the ditch, he should change his resolution, and break 
his order of battle through fear, that he would be thought the most unskilful of 

fenerals, in abandoning his victory to the enemy, without daring to come to a 
attle, and in canning off no other marks of his enterprise, than the irnominy of 
having renounced it. Polybius also highly applauds the presence oT mind and 
resolution of Philoposmen, in not desponding or losing courage when his left 
wing was routed ; but in having made that veiy defeat an occasion of his gain- 
inga glorious victoiy. 

These small battles, where there are not many combatants on either side, 
and in which, one may follow, as it were with the eye, the several steps oi 
the commanding officers, observe theseveral orders they give, the precautions 
they take, and the errors they commit, ma^, in my opinion, be of great service 
to tnose who are one day to command armies ; and this is one of the chief ad- 
vantages from the study of history. 

It IS related, that in the assembly of the Nemaean games, which were so- 
lemnized the Tear after this famous battle of Mantinea, Philopmmen being 
elected eeneral of the Achaeans a second time, and having then no employment 
for his iorces, on account of the festival, caused his phalanx, veiy splendidly 
clothed, to pass in review before all the Greeks, and made them pertorm then 
usual exercises, to show with what dexterity, strength, and agility, they per- 
formed the several military movements, without breakiijq^ or disoraering wen 
ranks in the least. He afterwards went into the theatre, in which the musicians 
were disputing for the prize in their art, accompanied by those youths in their 
coats of arms, all of a graceful stature, and in the flower of their age ; all filled 
with the highest veneration for their general, and fired at the same time with a 
martial intrepidity ; sentiments with which their glorious battles and success, 
under this illustrious general, had inspired them.* 

The very instant that flourishii^ troop of youths entered with Philoposmen. 
Pylades, the musician, who was singing to his lyre the Persians of Timotheus,! 
Lappened accidentally to repeat the following verse : 

•*The wreaths of liberty to me ron owe. 
The brightest crown the gods bestow." 

These loffy verses beii^ finely expressed by the sin^r, who had an exqui- 
site voice, struck the whole assembly. At the same time all the Greeks cast 
their eyes upon Philofxemen ; and clapping their hands, and raising shouts of 
joy, they called to mind the glorious ages of triumi^ant Greece ; soothing 
themselves with the pleasing hopes, that they should revive those ancient times, 

• A. M. 3799. AbL J. C. 905. 
t He WM& difbymnbie poet, who IWti eboot the O&th Ol79ijpia4, f. e. 4SS jun httatt JesatCIU*'' 
Oae of his pieces wm eatitM ** The PeniaiM." . 
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md &rir wbtlie glotj; so neady did a geooFal like PhHopoemen increase 
their conBdence, and inflame Uieir courage. 

And indeed, says Plutarch, as we find that young colts are alwajrS fond of 
those they are accustomed to, and that in case any other person attempts to 
mount them, they are displeased, and prance about with meir new rider, the 
same disposition appeared in the Achaean league. The mstant they were to 
embark m a new war, and a battle was to be fought, if any other genera] was 
appointed, immediately the deputies of the confederate powers would be dis- 
couraged, and turn their eyes in quest of Philopojraen ; and the moment he ap- 
peared, the whole league revived, and were ready for action | so strongly were 
they i>ersuaded of his great valour and abilities ; well knowing that he was the 
only general whose presence the enemy dreaded, and whose name alone made 
them tremble. 

Can there, humanly speaking, be a more pleasing, more affecting, or more 
solid glory for a general or a prinoe, than to see himself esteemed, beloved, and 
revered, oy the army and people, in the manner Philopoemen was ? Is it possi- 
ble for any man to be so void of sense, as to prefer, or even compare, to the 
honour which the exalted qualities of Philopoemen acquired him, the pretended 
glory which so n^any persons of quality imagine they derive from their equi- 
pages, buildings, fiimiture, and the ridiculous expense of their tables ? Phi\o- 
pcemen affected magnificence more than they do, but then he placed it in what 
it really consists ; the clothing his troops splendidly ; providing them with good 
horses and shinii^ arms ; supplying, with a generous hand, all their wants, both 
public and private ; distributing money seasonably, to encourage the officers, and 
evejQ private men. In acting thus, Pbilopcemen, thou^ dressed in a veiy plain 
liabit, was looked upon as the greatest and roost magnificent general of his-time 

Sparta did not recover its ancient liberty by the death of Machanidas, the 
only consequence of Which was the change of one oppressor for another. Tbe 
tyrant had been extirpated, but not the tyranny. That unhappy city, formerly so 
lealous of its liberty and independence, and now abandoned to slavery, seemed 
By its indolence, studious of nothing but to make itself new chains, orwoise, 
support its old ones. Machanidas was succeeded by Nabis, who, though a ty- 
rant, yet the Spartans did not show the least spirit, or make the least e^ort to 
shake off the yoke of slavery. 

Nabis, in the beginning of his government, was not desirous to undertake any 
foreign expedition, but employed his whole endeavours to lay the solid foOnda- 
tions of a lasting and cruel granny. For that purpose, he made it his particular 
care to destroy all the remaining Spartans m that republic. He banished from 
it all such as were most distinguished for their quality and wealth, and gave their 
estates And wives to his creatures. We shall speak of these persons hereafter 
under the name of the ESxiles. He had taken into his pay a great number of 
foreigners, all plunderers and assassins, and capable of perpetrating the blackest 
crimes for gain. These people, who had been banished their country for their 
crimes, flocked round the tyrant, who lived in the midst of them as their pro 
tector and king ; employing them as his attendants and guards, to strengthen his 
tyranny, and confirm his power. He was not satisfied witn banishing the citizens ; 
he acted in such a manner that they could not find any secure asylum ,ieven in 
foreign countries ; some were butchered ir their journey by his emissaries ; an*^ 
he recalled others from banishment, with nc other view than to murder thcjj 

Besides these barbarities, he invented a machine, which may be called -^" 
femal one, resembling a woman magnificently dressed, and exactly ^-'*J^^^ 
his wife. Every time that he sent for any person, to e»^"''> *T^\*^ '**^ ***'? 
he would first declare, in the kindest and most gen<>»-»2?^ earned Irwa rartc 
the whole country, and Sparta in particular, was f\V^^, P">«ocd the fiigi- 
Achaeans; the number of foreigners, he was obli^^" *"® ^'ty with tbenitand 
curity of his government ; and the great sums he '.' ' 

,^n. and hen iMrodaee* hiifc qwd»> 
■ . -.« ,j^ .■*.". ,« "^ not *><>« at that tine. It ic tnw« 
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the gods» and for the good of the public. In case tbe person spoke to was 
wroufi^bt upon by his words, be proceeded no farther, this oeing all he wanted ; 
hut if be was refractoiy, aiid refused to ^'ve him money, he would say^ **Pro- 
ba);iy the talent of persuasion is not mine ; but 1 hope that Ape^a will have 
some effect upon ^ou." This Apega was bis wife. As soon as he uttered these 
^vonis, this machine appeared. Nabis, taking her by the hand, raised her from 
her chair, and led her to his man. The hands, the arms, and breast of this ma- 
chine, were stuck with sharp iron points, concealed under her clothes. The 
pretended Apega embraced the unhappy wietcH folded him in her arms : and, 
laying ners round his waist, clasped him into her bcKH>m, while be made the 
most lamentable cries. The machine was made to perform these several mo 
lions by secret springs. In this manner did the tyrant put many tc^ death, from 
whom ne could not otherwise extort the sums he demanded. 

Would one believe that a man could be so completely wicked, as to contrive 
in cold blood, such a machine* merely to torture his fellow-creatures, and to feed 
his eyes and ears with the cruel pleasure of seeing their agonies and hearing 
their groans ? It is astonishing that in such a city as Sparta, where tyranmr was 
held m the utmost detestation, where men thou|^nt it glorious to confront death, 
where religion and the laws, so far from restraming men, as amon^ us, seemed 
lo arm them against all who were enemies to liberty, that so horrid a monster 
should be suffered to live one day. 

1 have already observed, that the Romans, employed in a most important war, 
had intermeddled veir little with the affairs of Greece. The iEtoAans, finding 
themselves neglected oy that powerful people, who were their only refuge, made 
a peace with rhilip. Scarcely was the treaty concluded, when P. Sempronius 
the proconsul arrived with considerable aids ; ten thousand foot, one thousand 
horse , and thirty-five sh ips of war. He was very much emended at them for mak« 
ing this peace, without having first obtained the consent of the Romans, contraiy 
to the express words of the treaty of alliance. The Epirots, also, tired with the 
^' leng^ 01 the war, sent deputies, with the proconsuFs leave, to Philip, who had 
- now returned to Macedonia, to exhort him to agree to a general peace ; hinting 
' to biro, that they were almost sure, if he consented to have an interview with 
r Sempronius, they would easily aerree upon conditions. The king was greatly 
f> pleased with these overtures, ana went to Epirus. As both parties were desir- 
ous ot peace, Philip, that he might have leisure to settle the affairs of his king- 
'^- dom,and the Romans, that they might be able to carry on the war apinst Car- 
!" thage with greater vigour, a trea^^ was soon concluded. The kmg caused 
■f Prusias king of Bithynia, the Achasans, Boeotians, Thessalians, Acarhanians, 
X' and Epirots, to be included in it : and the Romans included the people of Ilium, 
;rc king Attalus, Pleuratus, Nabis, the Spartan tyrant, successor to Machanidas, the 
it!^' people of Elis, the Messenians, and the Athenians. In this manner the war of 
i:^ the confederates terminated in a peace of no long continuance.* 

^p 

,:•: SECTION VIII. — the glorious expeditions of anttochus. at his retdkn 

>' receives advice of PTOLEMY PHILOPATOR's DEATH. 

ft The nistory of the wars in Greece obliged us to inteii|ipt the relation of 
cu? the transactions of Asia, and therefore we now return to them. 
\f Aiitiochus, after the death of Achaeus, having employed some time in settling 
' affairs in Asia Minor, marched toward the east, to reduce the provinces 
T^ had revolted from the empire of Syria. He b€^an with Media, of which 
site vdithians had just before dispossessed him. Arsaces, son to him who 
their eyes* up^Sirr0n<!^s their kin^. He had taken advantage of the troubles 
joy, they called to rniitti' *J»us with Ptolemy and Achaeus had involved him, 

themselves with the pleasing > /.,.„... ^ 

^. is the most powerful in all Asia, in extent, and 
,the men, and tne great quantity of horses it pro- 

t '^^ ™i,* ii«byM«l>i«,P^t, II** iV-A,«t^ J. c. an. Lir. 1. ixix. n. 12. 
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ducea. MMii fimiiilies all Asia with those animals; and its pastures are so 

rl, tliat the neidbhourtnff monarchs send their studs thither. Ecbatana is 
capital city. The edifices of this city are the finest in the vrorid, and the 
kiQff^s palace is seven hundred fathoms round. Though all the timber-worlc 
Is -of cedar and Cjrpras, yet not tlie least piece of timber is visible ; the joists, 
the beams, the ceilings, and columns whtcn sustained the porticoes and piazzas, 
being coirered with pbtes of silver or gold. All the tiles were of silver. The 
greatest part of these rich materials had been carried off by the Macedonians 
under Alexander the Great, and the rest plundered by Antigonus and Seleu- 
rus Nicator* When Antiocbus entered this kingdom, the temple of ^na was 
•till surrounded with gilt columns ; and the soldiers found in it a great number 
of silver til^» a few gold bricks, and a great many of silver. All this was con- 
verted into roecie, and stamped with the image of Antiocbus ; the whole 
amounting to fixir thousand talents. 

Arsaces expected that Antiocbus would advance as far as this temple ; but 
he never imagined that he would venture to cross, with his numerous army, a 
countiy so bamn as that which lies near it ; and especially as no water can 
be found in those parts, none appearing on the surface of the earth. There 
are indeed rivulets and springs under ^und, but no one except those who 
know the cduntry can find them. On this occasion a fact is related by Che in- 
habitants of the country, that the Persians, when they conquered Asia, gave to 
those who should raise water in places where ix>ne had been before, the profits 
arising from such places to the nflb eeneration inclusively.' The inhabitants, 
animated by these promises, spared neither labour nor expense to convey 
water under ground from Mount Taurus, whence a great quantity flows, as far 
as these deserts ; insomuch that at this time, sajs rotybius, those who make 
use of these waters, do not know from What springs the subterraneous rivulets 
flow that supply them with it. 

It were to Se wished that Polybius, who is generally sufficiently diffuse, 
had been more prolix here, and explained to us in what manner those subter- 
raneous canals, for such were the wells spoken of, were built, and the methods 
employed by Arsaces to stop them. From the account he gives of the pro- 
digious labour employed, and the vast sums expended to complete this work 
we may suppose that water had been conveyed into every part of this vast de- 
sert, by stone aqueducts, built underground, with openings at proper distances, 
which Polybius calls wells. 

When Arsaces saw that Antiocbus crossed the deserts in spite of the difficul- 
ties which he imagined would stop his march, he gave orders for stopping up 
.the wells. But Antiocbus^ bavin? foreseen this, sent a detachment ot horse, 
which posted itself near these wells, and beat the party that came to stop them. 
The army passed the deserts, entered Media, drove Arsaces out of it, and re- 
covered all that province. Antiocbus remained there the rest of the year, in 
order to re-establish his affairs, and to make the preparations necessaiy for car- 
ry Iff on the war. * 

Che year following, he entered very early into Parthia, where he was as suc- 
ressful as he had been the year before in Media. Arsaces was forced to retire 
into Hyrcania, wnere he imagined that, in securing some passes of the moun- 
tains which separate it from Parthia, it would be impossible for tlie Syrian army 
to approach him.t 

In this he was mistaken ; for as soon as the season would permit, Antiocbus 
took the field ; and, after incredible difficulties, attacked all those posts at the 
same time with his whole army, which he divided into as many bodies as there 
were attacks, and soon forced them all. He afterwards assembled tbem in the 

glains, and marched to besiege Seringes, which was the capital of Hyrcania. 
Favit^ besieged it for some time, he at last made a great breach, and took the 
city by storm.]; 
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In the metQ time, Anaces was rerj busy. As he. retired, be re-assembled 
roops, which at last (brmed an army of one hundred and twenty thousand foot, 
and twenty thousand horse. He then took tlie field against the enemy, and put 
a stop to their progress with the utmost bravery. His resistance protracted the 
war, which seemed almost at an end. Afler many engagements, Antiochus, 
perceiving that be gained no advantage, judged that it would be extremely dif- 
ficult to reduce so valiant an enemy, and drive him entirely out of the provinces, 
whei*e, by length of time, he had so strongly established himself. For this 
reason, he began to listen to the overtures which were made to him for Icrmi 
nating so tedious a war.* 

At last, a treaty was concluded, in which it was stipulated, that Arsaces should 
continue in possession of Hyrcania, upon condition that he should assist Antio* 
cbus in recovering the rest of the revolted provinces.! 

Antiochus, after this peace, turned his arms against Euthydemus, king of 
Bactria.t We have alieady shown, in what manner Theodotus had disunited 
Bactria from the empire of Syria, and left it to his son, of the same name with 
himself. This son had been defeated and dispossessed by Euthydemus, a brave 
and prudent roan, who engaged in a lot^ war against Antiochus. The latter 
used his utmost endeavours to recover Bactria : but they were all rendered 
ineffectual by the valour and vieilance of Euthydemus. During the course of 
this war. Antiochus displayed his bravery in the most extraordinaiy manner. 
In onex)! these battles his norse was killeu under him, and he himself received 
a wound in the mouth, which however was not dangerous, being attended with 
only the loss of some of his teeth.§ 

At last he grew weary of the war, when he plainly perceived that it would be 
impossible for him to dethrone this prince. He therefore gave audience to the 
ana oasfe^adors of Euthydemus, who represented to him that the war he was car* 
rying on against their sovereign was not just ; that he had never been his sub- 
ject, and consequently that he ought not to aveng[e himself on their kin? , be- 
cause others baa rebelled against nim : that Bactria had thrown off the ydce of 
the Syrian empire under other monarcns long before him ; that he possessed this 
kinguora by right of conquest over the descendants of those chiefs of the re- 
bellion : and preserved it as the reward of a just victory. They also fnsinu- 
ated to nim that the Scythians, observlre both parties hadf weakened themselves 
by this war, were preparing to invade Bactria with great fury ; and that, should 
they persist obstinately in disputing it, those barbarians might veiy possibly 
dispossess both of it. This reflection made an impression on Antiochus, who. 
by this time, was grown quite weary of so unprofitable and tedious a war; and 
for this reason he granted them sucn conditions as ended in a peace. To con- 
firm and ratify it, Euthydemus sent his son to Antiochus. He received him 
kindly; and judging by his agreeable mien, his conversation, and the air of 
majesty conspicuous in his whole pei'son, that he was worthy of a throne, he 
promised him one of his daughters in marriage, and epranted nls father the title 
of king. The other articles of the treaty were reduced^ to writing; and the 
alliance was confirmed by the usual oaths.ll 

Having received all the elephants of Euthydemus, which was one of the ar- 
ticles of peace, he passed Mount Caucasus, and entered India, and then re- 
newed his alliance with the kir^ of that countiy. He also received elephants 
from him, which, with those Euthydemus had given him, amounted to pne 
Hundred and fiAy^ He marched from thence into Aracb'^'ia, afterwards into 
Drangiana, thence into Carmania, establishing his authority and good order in 
ftll those provinces. 

He passed the winter in Carmania. IT From thence he returned by Persia, 
|)ahylonia, and Mesopotamia, and at last arrived at Antioch, after having spen» 
peven years in this expedition. The vigour of bis* enterprises, and the pru<« 
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dence with which he had conducted the whde war, acqufr&d him the charac* 

ter of a wise and valiant prince, and made him formidable to Europe as well 
as Asia* 

A short time after his arrival at Antioch, advice was brought him of the death 
of Ptolemy Philopator. That prince, by his intemperance and excesses, had 

auite ruined his constitution, which was naturally strong and vigorous. He 
ied, as generally happens to those who abandon themselves to pleasure, be 
ibre he had run half his course. He was but little more than twenty years old 
when he ascended the throne, and reigned but seventeen years. He was suc- 
ceeded by Ptolemy Epiphanes his son, then five years old.* 
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